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CHRONICLE 

of 

fome  of  the  principal  events 

in  the 

Life,    Works,   and  Times 

of 
JOHN  LYLY,  M.A., 

Author,  Wit,  Poet,  Dramatist. 


1553. 


*  Probable  or  arororimate  dates. 
Jftip  6.  |K»v  wtttt^  ta  (|<  cratoB. 


^15^3 or*>5S4*    John  Lvly  bom.  'Touching  whose  [Mary's]  life,  I  caii 
say  Uttle  because  I  was  scarce  borne.'  >.  451. 

1558.   #«».  17.   OU?ab(t(  Ugtu  ta  ictto. 

liio.  Jan.  I*.     Sir  Thomas  Benger  appointed  Blaster  of  the  Revels.— 
V  Collur.    Hist.  Dram.  Poetry,  i.  11%. 


15*9.    sot.  16. 


1591.  Oct  8. 


John  Lylie  or  Lvlly,  a  Kentish  man  bom,  becam*  a  student 
in  Magd.  coll.  [wnidx  house  was^  seldom  or  never  without 
a  Ulve  (understand  me  not  that  it  bears  three  lilves  for  its 
arms;  from  the  first  foundation  thereof  to  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Elisabeth.  IVood  i.  30a]  in  the  beginniug  of  i^^og^ 
a^d  16,  or  thereabouts,  and  was  afterwards,  as  I  conceive, 
either  one  of  the  demies  or  clerics  of  that  house.— ^ .  d-  Wood 
Atk.Oxom'\.^.    £d,iSi%, 

John  Lilly,  bom  in  the  weald  of  Kent  in  15^5  or  1554, 
became  a  student  of  Msurdalen  College,  Oxford,  m  1569,  but 
was  not  matriculated  till  8  Oct.  1571,  when  he  was  entered 


x8.  as  pUHinUtu.^-Cooper,  Aik,  Cantab,  ii.  %%%.   Ed,  i86x. 

Srhe  Kev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  formerly  of  Magdalen  college, 
who  has  made  its  history  his  espedaistudy, informs 
me  "  Wood  was  probably  right  when  he  supposes  Lylly 
to  have  entered  college  in  z  J69  for,  as  \%*ii  was  the  first 
year  of  matriculation  and  idl  the  members  of  the  college, 
old  ai«d  young  were  matriculated  together— the  matricma- 
tion  would  not  fix  the  date  of  entrance.  Lylly  mi^it  have 
been  a  poor  Scholar  but  there  is  m>  reason  to  suppose  that 
be  was  either  a  Demy  or  Qerlc'T 

Wood  reports,  apparently  in  part  copying  from  Blount, 
see  p.  19,  that  Lyly  was  'always  averse  to  the  crabbed 
studies  of  logic  and  philosophy.  For  so  it  was  that  his 
genie  being  naturally  oent  to  the  pleasant  pidis  of  poetry, 
(as  if  ApoUo  had  given  to  him  a  wreath  of  his  own  bays, 
without  snatching  or  struggling,)  did  in  a  manner  neglect 
academical  studies,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  he  took  the 
d^rees  in  arts,  that  of  master  being  compleated  1575. 
At  which  time,  as  he  was  esteemed  at  the  university  a 
noted  wit  so  afterwards  was  in  the  court  of  Q.  Elisabeth, 
where  he  was  also  reputed  a  rare  poet,  witty,  comical,  and 
facetious." — Ath.  Oxon  i.  376. 

jrtt.  Apr.s?.     *  John  LilyeofMagd.colL' takes  his  B.A.—irM«£^M// 
•    »t.  so.  OxoH,    Ed.  18x5. 

1544.  May  16.  Lyly  writes  a  Latin  letter  to  Lord  Bunrhley,  which  is  now 
St,  SI.  in  the  British  Museum,  Latudowne  MS.  19,  Art.  16.  It  is 
beautifully  written  on  pencilled  lines.  On  the  back  it  is 
thus  endorsed.  *'  16.  May  1574  John  Lilie,  a  scholar  6£ 
Oxford,  an  efnsde  For  ye  Queens  letters  to  Magdalen 
College  to  admit  him  fellow.*'^  The  letter  is  reprinted  ia 
Ux.¥9uhtsi^tDramatkk  works  qfyokMLil(y,U^  AC 
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1858.   The  anpUcation  was  unsuccessful  In  Its  Iramedktt 
request :  but  Lord  Burleigh  seems  afterwards  to  have  ex- 
tended his  patronage  to  Lyly ;  w>.  44X. 
Ij7^  June  I.     *  John  Ulye  of  Magd.  coll'  takes  his  M.A.— ^F^dL 
/  m.  as.  Fiuti  OxoH, 

'lifl.  Mar.  Sir  T.  Benger  dies.— CW/mt.  H.  D.  L.  i,  ao6. 
*J578.  «t.  Sj.  Lyly  writes  iE»>AaM'x.  Tfu  Anatomy  of  Wit,  'My 
first  counterfaite,'/.  aiiu  'hatched  in  the  hwi  winter  witn 
the  Alcyoo//.  21  <.  'Of  the  first  I  was  deliuered,  before 
my  frieudes  thought  me  conceiued«'  '  the  one  I  sent  to  a 
nobleman  to  nurse.'  /.  314. 
Dec.  s.  "  Gabriel  Cawood.  Licensed  vnto  him  the  Anatomic  of 
witt,  compilled  by  lohn  Lyllie,  tmder  the  hande  of  the 

bishopp  of  London * xij^"* 

Cottur—Rof.  0/  Siai.  Co.    Ed,  1848*    The  Ust  clause 
intimates  that  the  book  was  licensed  by  some  one  autho> 
rized  by  the  Bp.  of  London. 
Dec.  30.      A  Pnyy  Seal  was  granted  to  Thomas  Blagrave,  Esq*^ 
appointing  him  chit/ officer  of  the  Revels. — CoUur,  Ifisi, 
DratH.  Lit.  L  aj9. 
'579  *Spring.    EupkutsThe  Anatomvo/Witvk\i^vAitA. 

«t.  SO.    Lyly  is  incorporated  M.A.  of  Cambridge.  Atk.  Cantai, 

July  34.    Edmund  Tylney  Esq.  appointed  Master  of  the  Revels, 

which  office  he  holds  for  3 1  years,  until  his  death  in  Oct  16 10. 

July  34.    "  G.  Cawood.  Lycenced  unto  him  and the  second  part 

ofeuphues y\'f*'-'CoUier,  Reg.  0/ Stat.  Co. 

1580.  Spring.      Lyly  probably  writing  Eufkuee  and  his  England  *  the 
mt,  a9.  other  not  daring  to  budde  till  the  colde  were  past.'  >.  215, 
ue  etlsop,  9x4.    As  to  the  dates  in  the  story,  uep.  sio. 

*  1 58a.  Thomas  Watson,  in  Uiis  year  published.  The  htarouwaria 

or  Passionate  Centurie  0/  Lone,  Diuided  into  two  parts : 
whereof t  the  first  expresseth  the  Authors  sufferance  in 
Loue :  the  latter^  his  long  farewell  to  Loue  and  all  kit 
tyrannic.    To  this  is  prefixed  the  following  letter. 
at.  09.  John  Lyly  to  thb  Authour  his  Friend. 

My  good  friend,  I  haue  read  your  new  passions,  and  they 
haue  renewed  mine  old  pleasures,  the  which  brought  to  me 
no  lesse  delight,  then  they  haue  done  to  your  selfe  com- 
mendations. And  certes  had  not  one  of  mine  eies  about 
serious  affaires  beene  watchful!,  both  by  being  too  too  busie 
had  beene  wanton :  such  is  the  nature  ofpersuading  pleasure, 
that  it  melteth  the  marrow  before  «t  scorch  the  ^in,  and 
bumeth  before  it  warmeth :  Not  vnlike  vnto  the  oyle  of 
leat,  which  rotteth  the  bone  and  neuer  ranckleth  the  flesh, 
or  the  Scarab  flies,  which  enter  into  the  roote  and  neuer 
touch  the  rinde. 

And  whereas  you  denre  to  haue  my  opinion,  you  may 
imanne  my  stomake  is  rather  cloyed,  then  queue,  and 
thenore  mme  appetite  of  lesse  force  then  mine  affection, 
fearing  rather  a  surfet  of  sweetenes,  then  desiring  a  satis- 
fying. The  repeating  of  Loue,  wrought  in  me  a  remem- 
brance of  liking,  but  serching  the  very  vaines  of  my  hearte, 
I  could  finde  nothing  but  a  broad  scarre,  where  I  left  a 
deepe  wounde ;  and  loose  stringes,  where  I  tyed  hard  knots : 
and  a  table  of  Steele,  where  I  firamed  a  plot  of  wax. 

Whereby  I  noted  that  young  swannes  are  grey,  and  the 
old  white,  young  trees  tender,  and  the  old  tough,  young 
men  amorous,  and  growing  in  yeeres,  either  wiser  or  warier. 
The  Condi  in  the  water  is  a  soft  weede,  on  the  land  a  hard 
stone :  a  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire  like  a  blacke  ele,  but  la3rd 
la  earth  like  white  snowe :  the  heart  in  loue  is  aitogetber 
passionate,  but  free  from  desire,  altogether  carelesae. 
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But  it  b  not  my  intent  to  inueigh  against  loue,  which 
women  account  but  a  bare  word,  and  tmit  men  reuerence 
a«  the  best  God :  onely  this  I  would  add  without  offence 
to  Gentlewomen,  that  were  not  men  more  superstidous  in 
their  praises,  then  women  are  constant  in  their  passions : 
Loue  would  either  shortly  be  wome  out  of  vse,  or  men 
oat  of  loue,  or  vromen  out  of  lightnes.  I  can  condemne 
none  but  by  coniecture,  nor  commend  any  but  by  lying, 
yet  suspicion  is  as  free  as  thought,  and  at  farre  as  I  see  as 
aecessary,  as  credulitie. 

Touchmg  your  Mistres  I  most  needes  thinke  well,  seeing 
you  haue  written  so  well,  but  as  false  glasses  shewe  the 
uiirest  faces,  so  fine  closes  amend  the  baddest  fancies. 
Apelles  painted  the  Phenix  by  hearesay  not  by  sight,  and 
Lysippus  engraued  Vulcan  with  a  streight  legge,  whome 
nature  firamed  with  a  poult  foote,  which  prooueth  men  to 
be  of  greater  affection  then  iudgement.  But  in  that  so 
aptly  von  haue  varied  vppon  women,  I  will  not  vary  from 
▼ou,  for  confesse  I  must,  and  if  I  sh<mld  not,  yet  mought  I 
be  compelled,  that  to  Loue  were  the  sweetest  thing  in  the 
earth :  If  women  were  the  faithfullest,  and  that  women 
would  be  more  constant  if  men  were  more  wise.  And  see- 
ing you  haue  vsed  me  so  friendlv,  as  to  make  me  acquainted 
with  your  passions,  I  will  shortly  make  you  pryuie  to  mine, 
which  I  wotdde  be  loth  the  printer  shoulde  see,  for  that  my 
fancies  being  neuer  so  crooked  he  would  put  them  in  streight 
lines,  vnfit  for  my  humor,  necessarie  for  his  art,  who  setteth 
dowse,  blinde,  in  as  many  letters  as  seeing.     FarewelL 


Lausdminu  MS,  ^6.  Art,  76.  consists  of  the  following 
158a,  July.     letter,  endorsed  "July  is8a  lohn  Lilly  to  my  L." 

99.  My  duetie  (right  honorable)  in  most  humble  manner 
remembred. 
It  hath  plesed  my  Lord  vpon  what  colour  I  cannot  tell, 
certaine  I  am  vpon  no  cause,  to  be  displesed  with  me,  ye 
grief  whereof  is  more  then  the  losse  can  be.  But  seeing  I 
am  to  line  in  ye  world,  I  most  also  be  iudged  by  the  world, 
for  that  an  honest  seruaunt  must  be  such  as  Caesar  wold 
haue  his  wif,  not  only  free  from  synne,  but  from  suspicion. 
And  for  that  I  wish  nothing  more  then  to  commit  all  my 
waies  to  your  wisdome,  and  the  deuises  of  others  to  yoUr 
iudgment,  I  here  yeld  both  my  self  and  my  soule^  the  one 
to  be  tried  by  your  honnor,  the  other  by  the  lustic  of 
god  ;  and  if  I  doubt  not  but  my  dealings  being  sif^Mi,  the 
world  shall  find  whit  meale,  where  others  thought  to  show 
cours  branne.  It  may  be  manie  things  wilbe  obiected, 
but  yf  any  thing  can  be  proued  I  doubt,  I  know  your  L. 
win  soone  smell  deuises  from  simplicity,  trueth  from  trech- 
erie,  factions  from  iust  semis.  And  god  is  my  witnes, 
before  whome  I  speak,  and  before  whome  for  my  speach  I 
shall  aunswer,  yat  all  my  thoughtes  concerning  my  L  haue 
b'yne  'eVer  reuerent,  and  almost  relligious.  How  I  haue 
'  dealt  god  knoweth  and  my  Lady  can  coniecture,  so  faith- 
fuUie,  as  I  am  as  vnspottoi  for  dishonestie,  as  a  suckling 
from  theft  Tlus  consdus  of  myne  maketh  me  presume 
to  stand  to  all  trialls,  ether  of  accomptes,  or  counsell,  in 
the  one  I  neuer  vsed  falshood,  nor  in  the  other  dissem- 
bling. My  most  humble  suit  therfore  vnto  your  L.  is,  yat 
my  accusations  be  not  smothered  and  I  choaked  in  ye 
smoak,  but  that  thev  maie  be  tried  in  ye  fire,  and  I  urUI 
stand  to  the  heat.  And  my  only  comfort  is,  yat  ye  yat  U 
wis  shall  iudg  trueth,  whos  nakednes  shall  manifest  her 
But  T  will  not  troble  your  honorable  eares,  with 
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■o  meiiiie  idle  words  onlv  this  Tpoo  m-v  Icnees  I  ask,  jat 

four  L.  will  vousalf  to  talk  with  me>  and  in  all  things  will 
shew  my  self  so  honest,  yat  my  disgrac  shall  bnng  to 
your  L.  as  great  meniell,  as  it  hath  done  to  me  grief,  and 
so  thoroughly  will  I  satisfie  everie  obiecdon,  yat  your  L. 
shall  think  me  faithfull,  though  infortunat.  That  3rour 
honnor  rest  persuaded  of  myne  honest  mvnd,  and  my 
Lady  of  my  true  seruis,  that  all  things  may  oe  tried  to  ye 
vttennost,  u  my  desire,  and  the  only  rewnuti  I  crafie  u>r 
my  just,  (I  iust  I  dare  tearme  it)  semis.  And  thus  in  all 
humility  submitting  my  caus  to  your  wisdome  and  my 
consins  to  ye  trieall.  I  commit  your  L.  to  the  Almightie* 
Your  L.  most  dutifuUie  to  commaund.^      ^     Ihon  Lyly.^ 

for  yat  I  am  for  some  few  daies  going  into  the  countrie 
yf  your  L.  be  not  at  leasure  to  admitt  me  to  your  speach, 
at  mv  retume  I  will  giue  my  most  dutifull  attendaunce,  at 
which  time,  it  may  be  my  honesty  may  ioyne  with  your 
L.  wisdome,  and  both  preuent,  that  nether  would  allow. 
In  the  meane  season  what  color  soeuer  be  alledged,  if  I  be 
not  honest  to  my  L.  and  so  meane  to  be  during  his  plea- 
sure, I  desire  but  your  L.  secret  opinion,  for  as  [I  know] 
my  Lord  to  be  most  honorable,  so  I  beseech  god  in  time 
he  be  not  abused.  Loth  I  am  to  be  a  prophett,  and  to  be 
a  wiche  I  loath.  Most  dutifull  to  command.  Ih<m  Lyly. 
To  ye  right  honorableore  L.  Burleigh^ 

L.  High  Iresorer  of  England. 

Before  1^89,  Lily  wrote  nine  dramadc  pieces— seren  in 
prose,  one  m  rhyme,  and  one  in  blank  verse. — Collier.  Hist, 
Dram.  Lit.  iii.  176.  Of  these  two  were  published  soon  after 
thev  were  acted :  the  others  in  or  after  1591 :  all  in  4to.    In 
eacn  of  these  plays  there  were  two  or  three  songs  which  do 
not  appear  in  4tos :  but  were  first  published  by  the  book- 
seller Edward  Blount  in  1632.  in  his  reprint  "  Six§  Ccvrt 
Comedies.    Often  Presented  and  Acted  before  Queene 
Elizabeth,  by  the  Children  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  and 
the  children  of  Paules.    Written  By  the  onely  Rare  Poet 
of  that  time.  The  Wittie,  Comicall,  Facetiously-Quicke  uul 
vnparalleled  lohn  Lilly,  Master  of  Arts."    These  songs 
show  Lyly's  powers  in  a  different  sphere,  and  are  otherwise 
intrinsicly  beautiful.    An  insertion  of  a  few  of  them  may 
therefore  assist  our  estimate  of  his  genius.    The  occasons 
of  the  several  plays  are  given  as  in  the  cities  of  the  4tos. 
*tfMA,  Jan.  I.     (i)  Campaspe.   Plaved  before  the  Queenes  Maiestie  on 
0t.  3I .  new  yeares  day  at  night,  by  her  Maiesties  Children,  and  the 
Children  of  Paules.    [Prose.]    London,  1584.   [Reprinted 
1591.]    This  play   hM  two  prologues.    The  first  when 
performed  at  the  Court :  the  second  when  at  the  Block' 
friars  theatre.  It  was  written  in  a  huny :  "  We  feare  .  .  • 
that  our  labours  slylye  glaimced  on,  wul  breede  some  con- 
tent, but  examined  to  the  proofe,  small  commendation. 
The  haste  in  performing  shall  be  our  excuse." — ProL  mi 
tke  Blackfriers.    In  it  is  the  flgjnous  Song  by  ApptUes^ 

^VpidwaA  my  Campaspe  playd, 
^  At  Cardes  for  kisses,  Cupid  payd ; 
He  stakes  his  Quiuer,  Bow,  ana  Arrows, 
His  Mothers  doues,  and  teeme  of  sparow% 
Looses  them  too,  then,  down  he  throwes 
The  corrall  of  his  lippe.  The  rose 
Growing  on's  chedc,  (but  none  knows  how) 
With  These,  the  cristall  of  his  Brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne, 
AH  These  did  my  Campaspe  winiw. 
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At  last  hee  set  her.  both  his  eyes 
Shee  won,  and  Cupid  Blind  did  rise. 
O  Loue !  has  shee  done  this  to  Hieef 
What  shall  (Alas !)  become  of  Mee  I 
•i5ft«.  Shrovt  (s)5'a>b.ai«^/'.Aatf  Played  beefore  the  QueenesMaiestitt 
Tuesday,  oo  Shrouetewsday  by  her  Maiesties  Qiildren  and  the 
Boyes  of  Paules  [Prose]  London  1584  CReprintol  1591] 
in  this  play  is  the  following  Song. 
Sap.  r\  Cruell  Loue  I  on  thee  I  lay, 

^^  My  curse  which  shall  strike  blinds  tlie  Day, 

Neuer  may  sleepe  with  veluet  hand 

Charme  thine  eyes  with  Sacred  wand. 

Thy  la^lours  shalbe  Hopes  and  Feares* 

Thy  Prison-mates,  Grones,  Sighes,  and  Tssres ; 

Thy  Play  to  weare  out  weary  times, 

Phantasticke  Passions,  Vowes,  and  Rimes, 

Thy  Bread  bee  ficwnes,  thy  Drinke  bee  Gidl, 

Such  as  when  yon  Phao  call. 

The  Bed  thy  lyest  on  by  [be  f]  Despairs, 

Thy  sleepe,  fond  dreames.  thy  dreames  loiig  Care, 

Hope  (like  thy  foole)  at  thy  Beds  head, 

Mockes  thee,  till  Madnesse  strike  thee  Dead, 

As  PhaOt  thou  dost  mee  with  thy  proud  Ejres, 

In  thee  poore  Sapko  liues,  for  thee  shee  dies. 

Lyiy  owes  S3S.  lod  for  his  battels:  as  appears  by  ths 
foUowuMT  entry  in  ths  Day  book  of  the  bursars  of  Magdalen 
college  Oxford.  1^84.  '  Mr.  lohn  Lillie  communarius  debet 
pro  communis  et  batellis  ajs  lod.' — Atk.  CeuUab.  idem. 

Prior  to  the  ytax  1591,  but  how  much  eariier  cannot  bs 
ascsrtained,  the  performances  by  the  children  of  Paul*s,  in 
their  sii^^ing  school,  were  suppr^sed.  .  .  .  Ths  conclusion, 
firom  all  the  existing  evidence,  seems  to  bs,  that  ths  intsr- 
diction  was  imposed  about  1589  or  ijgo,  and  withdrawn 
about  1600.^— Collier,  H.D.L.  \.  279.  sSs. 

'Since  the  Plaaes  in  Paules  were  dissohisd,  diere  srs 
certmne  Commsdies  come  to  my  handes  by  chauncs,  whica 
wers  presented  before  her  Maiestis  at  ssoerall  times  by  ths 
children  of  Paules.  This  [EndimioH]  is  the  first,  and  if  la 
any  place  it  shall  dysplease,  I  will  take  mors  psinss  to 
perfect  the  next.'— /'rwi/rr  U  the  Reader. 

(3)  Endimion^  The  Man  in  the  Meene  Pbyd  befors 
the  Queenes  Maiestie  at  Greenwich  on  Candlemas  day  at 
night,  by  the  Chyldren  of  Paules:  [Prose.]  London  1591. 
In  this,  we  select  the  third  Song,  by  Fairies. 

Omnes.  Pinch  him,  pinch  him,  blacke  and  blu^ 
Sawcie  mortalls  must  not  view 
What  the  Queene  of  Stan  is  doing. 
Nor  pry  into  our  Fairy  woing. 
I.  rairy.  Finch  him  blue. 
%.  Fairy.  And  pinch  him  blacke. 
5.  Fairy.  Let  lum  not  lacke 

Sharpe  nailes  to  pinch  him  blue  imd  red, 
Till  sleepe  has  rock'd  his  addle  head. 
4.  Fairy.  For  the  tsesnpasse  hee  hath  done. 
Spots  ore  all  his  flesh  shall  runne. 
Kisss  Endimten^  Risse  his  eyes. 
Then  to  our  Midnight  Heidegyes. 

(^)  GailaUkea.  As  it  was  playds  before  the  Qneenes 
Maiestie  at  Greene-wiche  on  Newyseres  day  at  Night  (.*.) 
By  ths  Chykiren  of  Paules.  iProse]  Xoodon  159& 
In  Act  IV.  Cu/id,  Tebaa,  Euretn, 
•iogiog* 
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Tt.  O  Yes,  O  Yes,  if  any  Maid, 
Whom  lering  Cu^id  has  betraid 
To  frownes  of  spite,  to  eyes  of  scum:. 
And  would  in  madnes  now  see  torae 
Ally  llie  Boy  in  Pieces,  let  her  come 
Hither,  and  lay  on  him  her  doome. 

Eur.  O  Yes,  O  Yes,  has  any  lost, 

A  Heart  which  many  a  sigh  hath  cost, 

Is  any  cozened  of  a  teare, 

Which  (as  a  Pearle)  disdaine  does  wearef 
AllZ'  Here  stands  the  Thiefe,  let  her  but  come 

Hither,  and  lay  on  him  her  doome. 

Z,«r.  Is  any  one  vndone  by  fire. 

And  Tum'd  to  ashes  through  denref 

Did  euer  any  Lady  weepe, 

Being  cheated  of  her  golden  sleepe  ? 

All  3.  Stome  by  sicke  thoughts !  the  pints  found 
And  in  her  teares,  hee  shalbe  drownd. 
Reade  his  Inditement,  let  him  heare. 
What  hees  to  trust  to :  Boy  giue  care. 

(5)  Midas,    Plaied  before  the  Qveenes  Maiestie  Tp 
twelfe  day  at  night,  By  the  Children  of  Paules.    [Proi 
London  159s.    In  Act  IV.    Apollo  and  Pan  contend 
sovereignty  in  music,  before  Midas  and  some  Nympl 
Apollo  sings 

A  Song  oiDapksu  to  the  Lute. 
ApoL  Mv  Daphn^%  Haire  is  twisted  Gold, 
Bright  starres  a-piece  her  Eyes  doe  hold. 
My  DapkM€*%  Brow  inthrones  the  Graces, 
My  Daphn£%  Beauty  Staines  all  Faces, 
On  DapkH£%  Cheeke  grow  Rose  and  Cherry, 
On  Daphti/%  Lip  a  sweeter  Berry, 
Dapkn^%  snowy  Hand  but  touch'd  does  mel^ 
And  then  no  heauenlier  Warmth  is  felt. 
My  DapkMd%  voice  tunes  all  the  Sphcares, 
My  Dapkn/%  Musick  charmes  all  £area. 
Fond  am  I  thus  to  sing  her  prayse. 
These  glories  now  are  tuxn'd  to  Bayet. 
/*««  pipes  and  then  sings 

Ami's  Sjrritue  was  a  Gtrle  indeed. 
Though  now  shee's  tum'd  into  a  Reed, 
From  that  deare  Reed  Pan's  Pipe  does  come, 
A  Pipe  that  strikes  Apollo  dumbe ; 
Nor  Flute,  nor  Lute,  nor  Gitteme  can. 
So  chant  it,  as  the  Pipe  of  Pan ; 
Crosse-gartted  Swaines,  and  Datrie  giries. 
With  faces  smug,  and  round  as  Pearies, 
When  Pans  shnU  Pipe  begins  to  play. 
With  dancing  wcare  out  Night  and  Day : 
The  Bag-pipes  Drone  his  Htmi  laves  by. 
When  Pan  sounds  vp  his  Minstrelsie, 
His  Minstrelsie  I  O  Base  I    This  Quill 
Which  at  my  mouth  with  winde  I  ml. 
Puts  me  in  minde  though  Her  I  miaae» 
That  still  my  Syrinx  lips  I  kisse. 
The  nymphs  decide  for  Apollo^  Midas  for  Pan,    Ap 
incensed  gives  Midas  asses'  ears. 

(6)  Mother  Bombie.  As  it  was  sundrie  times  plaied 
the  Children  of  Powles.  [Prose.]  London.  1504  [Rcprin 
i^.]  In  which  Mempkio  and  Stellio  sing  this  «oi^:* 

Mom^.  O  Cnpid!  Monarch  ouer  Kings, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  feete  and  wings  f 
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It  is  to  shew  how  swift  thoo  art, 
When  thou  wound'st  a  tender  heart, 
Thy  win^  heing  clip'd,  and  feete  held  stiO, 
Thy  Bowe  so  many  could  not  kill. 

SM,  It  is  all  one  in  Venus  wanton  schoole, 
Who  highest  sit^  the  Mrisenum  or  the  foole  : 
Fooles  in  louescoUedge 
Haue  farre  more  knowledge 
To  Reade  a  woman  ouer. 
Than  a  neate  prating  lotier. 
Nay,  tis  confest, 
That  fooles  please  women  best. 

We  have  no  accounts  from  tne  office  of  the  Reveb  since 
1589.— C^/^  H.D.L. «.,  301. 

A  book  was  anonymously  |>ublished  in  the  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  controversy,  of  which  the  short  tide  is  **  Paf^t 
with  an  hatchet^  Alias  A  Jigge  for  my  God  sonnt.  Or 
crache  me  this  nut.    Or  A  Countrie  cnffe"  &c. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  the  second  part  of  msPierc/s  Su^ere^ 
rogation  [the  book  was  published  in  1593  ;  but  this  part  is 
dated  At  Trinitie  Hall.  5.  November  1589]  thus  charges 
Lyly  with  its  authorship,   {p.  69.] 

Pap-hatchet  (for  the  name  of  thy  good  nature  is  pittyfully 
growen  out  of  request)  thy  olde  acquaintance  in  the  Sauoy, 
when  young  Euphues  hatched  the  egges,  that  his  elder 
freendes  laide,(surely  Euphues  was  someway  a  pretty  fellow: 
would  God,  Lilly  had  alvraies  bene  Euphues,  and  neuer  Pap- 
hatchet  ;)  that  old  acquaintance,  now  somewhat  straungelT 
sahited  with  a  new  remembrance,  is  neither  lullabied  with 
thy  Kweete  Paw,  n<»  scarre-crowed  with  thy  sower  hatchet. 

In  Harl.  MS.  \%i*ifol.  71,  is  a  transcript  of  the  following 
undated  petitions  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  PSTiciON  OP  John  Lilly  to  thb  Qubbnbs  Maibstw. 
Tempora  si  numeres  quee  mn  numeramus 

Non  venit  eutte  suam^  nostra  queereta  diem. 

Most  gratious  and  drad  soueraigne,  I  dare  not  pester 
your  higtmes  with  many  words  and  want  witt  to  wrapp  vpp 
much  matter  in  fewe.  This  age  Epitomies  the  pater-nostei 
thrust  into  the  corapasse  of  a  p«iny,  the  world  into  the 
modell  of  a  Tennis  ball.  All  science  malted  into  sentence 
I  would  I  were  to  compendious  as  to  expresse  my  hopes, 
my  fortunes,  my  oueruiirts  [T  thwarts]  in  two  sillables,  as 
marchants  do  riches  in  fewe  Cipher^  But  I  feare  to  comitt 
the  error  I  discomend,  tediousnes,  like  one  that  vowed  to 
search  out  what  tyme  was,  spent  all  his,  and  knewe  yt  not. 
I  was  entertayned  your  Maiesdes  seruant  by  your  owne 
gratious  (auour,  strengthened  with  condidons  that  I  should 
ayme  all  my  courses  at  the  Reuells  (I  dare  not  save  with  a 
promise  but  a  hopeful!  Item  to  the  reuercion)  for  which 
these  10  years  I  haue  attended  with  an  vnwearyed  patience. 
And  nowe  I  knowe  not  what  Crabb  tooke  me  for  an  Oyster 
that  in  the  midest  of  your  sunshine  of  your  most  gratious 
aspect  hath  thrust  a  stone  between  the  shells  to  eate  me 
ahue  that  onely  liue  on  dead  hopes.  It  your  sacred  Maiestie 
thinke  me  vnworthy  and  that  after  x  yeares  tempest,  I 
must  att  the  Court  suffer  shypwrack  of  my  tyme,  my  wittes, 
nnr  hopes,  vouchsafe  in  your  neuer-erring  iudgement,  some 
Punk)  or  rafter  to  wafte  me  into  a  Country  wherein  my 
■add  and  settled  devodon  I  may  in  euery  comer  of  a 
thatcht  Cottage  write  prayers  in  stead  of  Plaies,  prayer  for 

Sur  longe  and  prosprous  life,  and  a  repentaunce  that  1 
ue  played  the  foole  so  longe,  and  yett  like. 
Quid  ietismu  pema  est  nee  etinm  miser  esse  f9ctts0, 
Sea/recor  vi/ossem,  mitius  esse  miser. 
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Jonn  LiLLiBs  second  psnaoN  to  thb  QvBBits. 
*I595.  Most  |;ratious  and  dread  foueraigne,  tjrme  cannot  worica 

■t.  39.  my  |>etiaons,nor  my  petidons  the  tyme.  After  many  years 
leruice  yt  |deased  your  Maiestie  to  except  agaunst  Tents 
and  Toyles,  I  wish  that  for  Teamts  I  miglxt  putt  in  Tene- 
ments, so  should  I  be  eased  of  some  toyles.  Some  lande 
some  good  fines,  or  forfeitures  that  should  fall  by  the  iust 
iall  ot  these  most  false  traitors,  that  seeing  nouiing  will 
come  by  the  Revells,  I  may  pray  vppon  the  Rebells.  Thir- 
teene  years  your  hignes  seruant  but  ytl  nothing^  Twenty 
freinds  that  though  thev  saye  thev  wUbe  sure  I  find  them 
sure  to  be  slowe.  A  thowsand  hopes  but  all  nothing,  a 
hundred  promises  but  vet  nothing.  Thus  casting  vpp  tne 
Inventary  of  my  freinds.  ho^,  promises,  and  tymes,  the 
summa  totalis  amounteth  to  iust  nothing.  My  last  will  is 
shorter  than  mjrne  invencion  x  but  three  legacies,  patience 
to  mv  Creditors,  Melancholie  without  measure  to  my 
friends,  and  beggerie  without  shame  to  my  family. 
Sipiactt  hoc  mtrmoMod  S  tuaftUmuna  cesstni 
Virn^rttu  Princt^. 
In  all  humuitie  I  entreate  that  I  may  dedicate  to  yoor 
sacred  Maiestie  Lillude  truHbms  frhiofin  shalbe  secae 
patience  labours  and  misfortunes. 

Qttontm  si  tmgtUa  nosirum. 

Frangtrg  mm  poUtatU^  peUrant  Umen  omnia  mtmitm. 

The  last  and  the  least,  that  if  I  bee  borne  to  haue  nothing, 

I  may  haue  a  protection  to  pay  nothinge,  which  suite  u 

like  his  that  haueing  foUoued  the  Court  tenn  years  for 

recompence  of  his  seruis  committed  a  Robberie  aad  to<^ 

I  it  out  m  a  pardon. 

/  Mr.  Collier,  BiJUio,  Cata.  «'.  jos,  Ed.  1865,  gires  the  fol- 

lowing particulars  as  to  Lyhr's  family ,  who,  he  states,  seems  to 
have Itved in theparish  of  St.Bartholomew  the  Less,LondoD. 

1596.  Sept.  10.    *  John,  the  sonne  of  John  Lillye.  gent.,  was  baptised.' 
—R*^  St  Bartkohmtw, 

1597.  Aug.  so.    This  son  was  buried  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate. 
1597.  Henry  Lock,  or  Lok,  publishes  EccUsiasU*%  otkerwim 

at.  43.  calUd  Tkt  Preachtr,    Among  the  prefiitory  poetry  ar»* 
Ad  Sbkbnissimam  Rbginam  Euzabbtham. 
Regia  Vinrinese  soboles  dicata  parenti, 

Virgo  animo,  patriae  mater,  Ke^a  quidqnid  optasf 
Chara  domi,  metuenda  foris,  Regma  quid  optas? 
Pulchra,  piaes,  princeps,  foelix,  Rqgina  quid  optasf 
Coelum  est  T    Certd  at  serd  sit  Regina  quod  optas. 

loh.  Lily. 
Ad  Lockum  biusdbm. 
Ingenio  et  genio  locuples,  die  Lodce  quid  addam? 
Addo,  QUod  ingenium  quondam  predosius  auro. 
h)   Tht  Woman  in  ihe  Moono.    As  it  was  presented 
before  her  Htghnesse.    By  lohn  LyUiot  maister  of  Arts. 
[Blank  verse.  ]    London,  1597. 

j8)  Tko  Maydet  MttamvrpkoHs,  As  it  hath  bene  sun- 
dne  times  Acted  by  the  Children  of  Powles.  [Chiefly  in 
rhyme.]    London,  1600. 

(9)  Lov^t  MetamovfhotU.    A  Wittie  and  Courtly  Pss- 
torall,  written  by  Mr.  lokn  Lyllio.    First  playd  Xtf  the 
Children  of  Paules,  and  now  by  the  Children  of  the  Chap- 
pell.    [Prose.]    London,  1601. 
From  Registoro/StJBartMoiomow.q^oteA  by  Mr.  Collier. 
i6oa  July   3.     'John,  sonne  of  Jphn  Lillye,  gent.,  was  baptised.'  ^ 
i6ot.  May  ai.    '  Frances,  daugyo-  of  John  Lyllye,  gent.,  was  baptised.' 
.1606.  Nov 3o»    at.  58.    'John  Lyllisi  gent.,  was  buned.' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

|He  prefent  work  is  a  reprint  of  a  great 
bibliographical  rarity.  Euphues^  once  so 
famous,  has  almofl  difappeared  from  among 
EngliHi  books.  Even  now  the  number 
of  its  various  editions  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  abfolute  certainty.  No  one  library  has  a 
fet  even  of  its  afcertained  ilTues;  the  copies  of  which 
are  fcattered  through  the  public  and  private  coUedtions 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  lafl  edition  was  printed  in  1636 — ^two  hundred 
and  diirty-two  years  ago.  During  this  period,  this 
work  has  been  fubjedled  to  increding  obloquy ;  and 
for  the  lad  hundred  years,  in  fo  far  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  at  all,  it  has,  for  the  mod  part,  been  treated 
as  an  abfurdity,  a  byword,  a  literary  fcare-crow.  Yet 
b  the  greatefl  age  of  Englifh  literature,  Lyly  held  a  high 
place.  Euphues  was  his  fird  work.  It,  at  once,  made 
him  famous :  fo  famous  indeed,  that  it  is  furprifing  that 
ilmple  curiofity  did  not  provoke  an  earlier  reprint 

A  brief  account  of  the  prefent  iflue  may  be  advifable. 

Mr.  Henry  Morley,  then  a  Profeffor  of  the  Englifh 
Language  and  Literature  at  King's  College,  now  of 
Univerfity  College,  London,  in  preparing  his  article 
on  Euphuism^  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  April,  1861,  commiflioned  the  well-known  book- 
merchants  in  the  Strand,  to  obtain  for  him  a  copy  of 
Ei^hues.  In  due  time  one  was  fupplied :  the  parts 
of  which — ^unhappily  wanting  the  fird  five  leaves  of  the 
fird  part,  and  the  lad  leaf  of  the  fecond — ^proved  to 
be  of  the  years  1579  and  1580 :  dates  earlier  than 
thofe  generaUy  known,  but  not  than  thofe  which  have 
long  fince  been  in  the  Malone  coUedlion,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
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It  was  not  till  the  prefent  month,  September,  1868, 
that  an  infpection  of  thefe  Bodleian  copies  eflablilhed — 
what  was  in  part  known  to  Malone — that  there  were 
two  editions  of  each  part,  in  their  firft  years  of  pub- 
lication :  and  that  of  thefe  Profeffor  Morley's  copies 
happened  tobe  the  earlier:  in  fadl,  the  only  known  copies 
of  the  Editiones  principes  of  the  entire  book. 

Unfortunately,  this  unexpedled  information  came 
too  late  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  prefent  edition. 
Theoretically,  what  is  required  is  Profeffor  Morley's 
texts,  collated  with  the  Bodleian  copy,  (No.  713) :  and 
then  again,  with  the  next  earliefl  editions  printed,  fay 
1580  (?)  and  1581  (?)  refpedlively.  Six  editions  in 
the  firfl  two  years. 

What  the  reader  now  has,  is  Profeffor  Morle/s 
texts  collated  with  the  earUefl  editions  previoufly 
acceffible  to  me,  viz.,  1581  and  1582  refpedtively,  /.^., 
years  fubfequent  to  tiie  original  iffue,  in  each  cafe. 

This  collation,  however,  proves  that  Lyly's  correc- 
tions were  almoil  entirely  verbal  and  grammatical,  and 
that  the  original  text  was  never  fubflantially  altered 
by  him :  alfo  that  his  only  augmentati6n  was  his  addrefs 
to  the  'Gentlemen  SchoUers  of  Oxford,'  which  he 
affixed  to  thefecond  edition  oiEuphues,  The  Anatomy 
of  Wity — ^the  Bodleian  copy  of  i579.t 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  fources  of  each  part  of  the 
text  have  been  clearly  indicated.  The  prefatory 
portion  of  the  firfl  part, — having  been  taken  from  a 
later  edition, — has  been  affixed  to  it :  it  being  uncertain 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  two  firfl  prefaces  were 
fubfequently  varied :  the  third  being  indubitably  an 
addition  to  the  original  iffue.  Variations  or  additions 
of  words,  and  of  important  letters  in  words,  from  the 
firfl  editions,  are  inferted  between  [  ].  Words  in  thofe 
editions,  fubfequently  omitted  are  aflerifked  ♦. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is  diat  a  perufal  of  the 
prefent  work  will  probably  convince  the  reader,  that  he 
has  not  only  Euphues — ^the  miffmg  leaves  excepted — 

tSee^3o. 
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as  it  was  firft  iffued  from  the  preis,  but  alfo  as  John 
J^ly  afterwards  revifed  it 

A  book  may  be  of  great  bibliographical  rarity,  yet 
of  no  hidoric  interefl  or  intrinfic  value.  Euphues  is  of 
all  three. 

When  a  book,  heavily  abufed,  is  thus  recovered 
from  oblivion,  and  found  to  be  not  fo  bad  as  it  has 
been reprefented,  the  tendency  maybe  to  over-e(limate 
it  It  may  be  ufeful,  therefore,  to  gather  together  the 
principal  opinions  exprefled  upon  Lyly  and  EuphueSy 
in  his  own  age  and  Once :  not  fo  much  to  try  the  book 
by  the  critics,  as  the  critics  by  the  book;  giving  the 
quotations  pretty  fully,  to  exhibit  the  occaiion,  tone, 
and  general  purport  of  the  criticifm  as  well  as  the 
precife  reference.  The  earlier  opinions  are  but  evidence 
of  the  influence  of  Euphues^  and  the  reputation  of  its 
author :  the  later  will  incidentally  give  its  pofition  in 
the  Elizabethan  literature,  as  realized  by  fome  of  our 
modem  Englifh  fcholars. 

Euphues  appeared  in  1579  and  1580,  and  by  1586 
each  part  had  probably  gone  through  five  editions. 

In  1586,  WiLUAM  Webbe,  Graduate,  publiflied  A 
Difcaurfe  of  Englifli  Fodrie—oi  which  only  two  copies 
are  known,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  t — in 
which  he  adduces  Euphues  as  a  proof  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  Englifh  language  for  Heroic  verfe ;  fine 
more  than  demonflrated  by  Milton. 

Nowe  will  I  ^peake  fomewhat,  of  that  princelie  part  of  Poetrie, 
wherein  are  diiplaied  the  noble  adles  and  valiant  exploits  of 
paiflTaunt  Captaines,  expert  fotddiers,  wife  men,  with  the  famous 
reportes  of  atincient  times,  fuch  as  are  the  HeroycaU  workes  of 
Honur  in  Greeke,  and  the  heauenly  verfe  of  Virgih  ^neidos  in 
Latine :  which  workes,  comprehending  as  it  were  the  fumme  and 
grounde  of  all  Poetrie,  axe  venlie  and  incomparably  the  bed  of 
all  other.  To  thefe,  though  wee  haue  no  Englifh  worke  aunfwer- 
able,  in  refpe<5l  of  the  glorious  ornaments  gf  gallant  handling : 
yet  our  aundent  Chroniclers  and  reporters  of  our  Countrey 
af&yres,  come  moil  neere  them :  and  no  doubt,  if  fuch  regarde 
of  our  Englilh  fpeeche,  and  curious  handling  of  our  verfe,  Iia^i 

t  W.  C  Haditt.  Htmdimk.   Ed.  x8H. 
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beene  long  finoe  ffaoaght  vppon,  and  from  time  to  time  beene 
polUflied  and  bettered  by  men  of  learnings  iudgement,  aiid 
anthority,  it  would  ere  this,  haue  matched  them  in  all  refpe^ls. 
A  maiuldl  example  thereof,  may  bee  the  ^jeat  good  grace  and 
fweet  yayne,  which  Eloquence  hath  attamed  in  our  fpeeche, 
becanfe  it  hath  had  the  helpe  of  fuch  rare  and  iinguler  wits,  as 
from  time  to  time  myeht  ftill  adde  fome  amendment  to  the 
fame.  Among  whom  I  thinke  there  is  none  that  will  gainfay, 
but  Mafter  John  JJlfy  hath  deferued  mofte  high  commendations, 
as  he  hath  ftept  one  fteppe  further  therein  than  any  either  before 
or  fince  he  firit  began  the  wyttie  difcourfe  of  his  Eupkues,  Whofe 
workes,  furely  in  refpedte  of  his  finguler  eloquence  and  braue 
oompofition  of  apt  words  and  fentences,  let  the  learned  examind 
and  make  tryall  thereof  thorough  all  the  parts  of  Rethoricke,  in 
fitte  phrafe^  in  pithy  fentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
fpeeche,  in  plaine  fence,  and  furely  in  my  iudgement,  I  think 
he  wyll  yeelde  him  that  verdiifl,  which  QuitUillian  giueth  of 
bothe  the  bed  Orators  Demofthines  and  Tully^  that  from  the 
one,  notlung  may  be  taken  away,  to  the  other,  nothing  may  be 
added.  But  a  more  neexer  example  to  prooue  my  former  afliertion 
true^  (I  meane  ye  meetnefle  of  our  fpeeche  to  receiue  the  beft 
forme  of  Poetry).    .     .    •    ^,  i.  b,    Ed,  1586. 

In  1588,  John  Eliot— who  publifhed  Ortho-epior 
GaUicayEhots  Fruits  for  the  French  in  1593 — ^prefixed 
the  following  to  Greene's  Ferimedes.  The Blacke Smith. 
Au  R.  Greene  Gentilhomme. 

Sonnet 

EVphnes  qui  a  bien  connu  fils-aifh^  d'Eloquence, 
Son  propre  frere  puifh^  te  pourroit  reconnoidre 

Par  tes  beaux  efcrits,  Gekene,  tu  fais  apparoidre 
Que  de  la  dodle  Soeur  tu  as  pris  ta  naiflance. 
Marot  et  de-Momay  pour  le  langage  Francois : 

Pour  I'Efpaignol  Gueuare,  Boccace  pour  le  Tofcan  t 

£t  le  ^til  Sleidan  refait  T Allemand : 
Grekn6  et  Lylli  tous  deux  raffineurs  de  I'Anglois. 
Grebnb  a  fon  Marefchal  monflrant  fon  arte  diuine, 

Moul^  d'vne  belle  Id^ :  la  plume  effort 

Vole  vifle  et  haute  en  parolle  empenn^ ; 
Son  ftile  d'vn  beau  difcours  portant  la  vraie  mine. 
Courage,  done  ie-dis»  mon  amy  Greene,  courage, 

Mefpnfe  des  chiens,  corbeaux  et  chathuans  la  rage  1 

£t  (glorieux)  endure  leur  malignante  fiirie. 
Zoyle  arriere,  airiere  Momus  chien  enrag6, 

Fuiieux  maflin  hurlant  au  croKTant  argent^ 

A  Greene  iamais  nuyre  fauroit  ta  calomnie.     L  Eliote. 

On  9  Dec.  1588,  was  licenfed  to  John  Wolfe,  one  of 
Robert  Greene's  many  works,  entitled  Alcida  Greetm 
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MdamorphofiSy  but  of  this  edition  no  copy  islnown. 
A  fecond  edition  was  publifhed  in  1617,  of  which 
there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian.    Among  the  pre&tory 
poemSy  is  the  following:-— 
Inlaudem  Roberti  Greni,  Cantab,  in  Artibus  Ma^Jlru 

Olim  pnedaros  fcripfit  Chaucerus  ad  Anglos, 
Aurea  metra  fuis  patrio  fennone  refiuidens : 
Pofl  hunc  G<nvenu^  poll  hunc  fua  carmina  Lydgati^ 
Poftqne  alios  alij  fua  metra  dedere  Britannis. 
Mnltis  poft  annis,  coniangens  carmina  prods, 
Floruit  A/camus^  Chekus^  Ga/coynus^  et  alter 
T\iUius  Anglorum  nunc  viuens  IMlius^  ilium 
Comfequitur  GrtnuSy  praedarus  vterque  Poeta. 

Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge  took  up  the 
fubje£l  of  Euphues^  where  Lyly  left  ofif. 

In  1589,  (Ifiril  edition,  1587}  Greene  publiHied  Jlf^o- 
fkon.  CamtUas  alarum  to  /lumbering  Euphues^  in  his 
melancholie  Cell  at  Silexedria ;  prefixed  to  which  are  fix 
ftanzas  by  Henry  Upchear,  gentleman.  In  laudem  Au^ 
thoris.  Difiichan  amoris :  of  which  the  third  runs  thus : — 
Of  all  the  flowers  a  IMIU  once  I  lou'd, 

Whofe  labouring  beautie  brancht  it  feUe  abroade; 
But  now  old  age  his  elorie  hath  remoud, 
And  Greener  obiems  are  my  eyes  abroade. 

In  1587,  Greene  alfo  publiihed  Eupkues  his  cenfure 
to  Phiiautus^  &c 

In  1590,  Lodge  publiihed  his  Rofalynde  Euphues 
Golden  Legacie  found  after  his  death  in  his  Cell  at 
Silexedra,  This  work  is  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
fpeare's  As  you  Like  it. 

In  paffmg  by  Gabriel  Harvey's  counter-abufe  of 
Lyly,  in  Pierces  Supererogation  or  A  New  Prayfe  of  T/ie 
Old  Affe  [1.  ^.,  T.  Nalh]  1593,  to  Lyl/s  Pappe  with  an 
jSatchetofisSg:  we  jot  the  following  (ample  of  the 
amenities  of  literature  then  cunent. 

Naih,  the  Ape  of  Greene,  Greene  the  Ape  of  Enphnei,  Ettphue% 
the  Ape  of  Enuie.  p,  I41. 

In  1596,  [Epiflle  dated  Nov.  5],  Lodge,  in  a  work 
entitled  IVits  Miferie,  and  the  Worlds  Madnejfe:  Dif^ 
coveringtheDeutls  Incarnate  of  this  Age:  thus  writes : — 

Diuine  wits,  for  many  things  as  fufficient  as  all  antiquity  (I 
fyttkt  it  not  on  flight  wnniie^  but  conflderate  iudgemert). 


•  • 
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Lilly^  the  famons  for  facility  in  difcourfe :  Spencer^  bed  read  in 
ancient  Poetiy :  Daniel^  choife  in  word,  and  inuention :  Draiton^ 
diligent  and  fonnall :  7>i.  Na%^  true  Englifh  Aretine.    /.  57. 

In  1598,  Francis  Meres,  M.A.  of  both  Univerfities, 
in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the 
Second  Part  of  Wits  Commonwealth^  thus  fpeaks  of 
Lyly,  twenty  years  after  the  compofition  of  Euphues, 

The  beft  for  Comedy  amongft  vs  bee,  Edward^Easit,  of  Oxforde, 
Docflor  Gagtr  of  Oxforde,  Maider  Ratvley  once  a  rare  SchoUer 
of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Hi^X^x  Edwarde' oTit 
of  her  MalelUes  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly^ 
Lodgey  Gafcoyne^  Greene^  Shcikefpeare^  Thomas  Najh^  Thomas 
Heywood,  Anthony  Mundye  our  beft  plotter,  Chapman^  Porter^ 
Wiljon^  Hathway^  and  Henry  Cheiile,    fol,  284. 

In  1599,  was  firft  a6ted  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  Every 
Man  out  of  His  Humour^  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  ridiculed  Euphuifm,  in  the  charadler  of  Faftidious 
Bri(k,  who  is  thus  defcribed  in  the  preface  to  the  piece. 

A  neat  fipruce,  affecfling  courtier,  one  that  wears  clothes  wells 
and  in  famion :  pracflifed  by  his  glafs  how  to  falute ;  fpeak, 
good  remnants,  notwithflanding  the  bafe  viol  and  tobacco: 
fwears  tcrfly,  and  with  variety ;  cares  not  what  lady*s  favour  he 
belies,  or  great  man*s  familiarity :  a  good  property  to  perfume 
the  boot  of  a  coach.  He  will  borrow  another  man's  norfe  to 
praife,  and  backs  him  as  his  own.  Or,  for  a  need,  on  foot  can 
pod  himfelf  into  credit  with  his  merchant,  only  with  the  gingle 
of  his  fpur,  and  the  jerk  of  his  wand. 

In  A6t  v.,  Scene  X.,  Jonfon  makes  Fallace  (Deliro's 

wife,  and  idol)  thus  fpeak  to  this  courtier : — 

O  Mafter  Brifk  (as  'tis  in  Euphues)  *Hard  is  the  choice, 
when  one  is  compelled  either  by  filence  to  die  with  grief  or  by 
speaking  to  living  with  fliame.* 

On  *3o  November  1606  John  LylHe  gent  was  buried* 
at  St  Bartholomew  the  Lefs,  London. 

In  1623,  was  publilhed  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
Shakefpeare's  plays.  In  Ben  Jonson*s  well-known  pre- 
fatory verfes,  Lyly  occupies  rather  a  prominent  pofition. 

My  Shakefpeare^  rife  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer^  or  Spenfer^  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome  : 
Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a  tombe, 

And  art  aliue  ftill,  while  thy  Booke  doth  line. 
And  we  haue  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  giue. 

•  P-  354- 
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That  I  not  mixe  thee  fo,  my  braine  excufes ; 

I  mean  with  great,  but  difportion'd  Mufes: 
For,  if  I  thought  my  iudgement  were  of  yeeres^ 

I  ihould  commit  thee  mrely  with  thy  peeres. 
And  tell,  how  farre  thou  didft  our  Luy  out-(hine^ 

Or  fporting  Kidy  or  Marlcwes  mighty  line. 

In  1627,  Michael  Drayton  publilhed  a  folio 
volume  of  poems,  the  firfl  of  which  is  entitled  The 
Battaile  of  Agincourt,  At  the  end  of  this  volume, 
among  Elsies  upon  fundry  occafwnsy  is  a  poem  '  To 
my  mod  dearely  loued  friend  Henery  Reynold  of 
Poets  and  Poefie^  This  piece  of  lather  fevere  criticiini 
has  the  following : — 

Ga/eoine  and  Churehvard  vSitx  them  againe 
In  the  beginning  oiElMs  raine, 
Acoonmpted  were  great  Meterers  many  a  day, 
But  not  mfpired  with  biane  fier,  had  they 
lin'd  but  a  little  longer,  they  had  feene. 
Their  workes  before  them  to  haue  buried  beene. 

Grane  morrall  Spencer  after  thefe  came  on 
Then  whom  I  am  perfwaded  there  was  none 
Since  the  blind  Bard  his  Iliads  vp  did  make, 
filter  a  taike  like  that  to  vndertake, 
To  fet  downe  boldlv,  brauely  to  inuent, 
In  all  high  knowleage,  furely  excellent 

The  noble  Sidney^  with  this  lad  arofe,  *• 

That  Heroe  for  numbers,  and  for  Profe. 
That  throughly  pac'd  our  language  as  to  (how. 
The  plenteous  Ensdi/h  hand  in  hand  might  goc 
With  Gredke  and  Zaiine,  and  did  firil  r^uce 
Our  tongue  jfrom  IMlies  writing  then  in  vfe ;  ^ 

Talking  of  Stones,  Stars,  Plants,  of  fiihes,  Flyes, 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  Similies, 
As  th'  EfMJhy  Apes  and  very  Zanies  be 
Of  euery  thing,  that  they  doe  heare  and  fe^ 
So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 
They  fpake  and  wril;  all  like  meere  lunatiques.   /.  205. 

In  1632, — ^in  (Iron^  contrail  to  Drayton — Edward 
Blount,  the  booldl^r,  reprinted  fix  of  Lyl/s  plays, 
mider  the  title  oSJSix  Court  Comedies^  to  which  he 
prefixed  the  follomng  *  Epiflle  Dedicatorie ' : — 

To  the  right  honorrable  Richard  Lymley,  Vifcount  Lvmley 
of  Waterford.  My  nobU  Lord:  It  can  be  no  dilhonor,  to  liften 
to  this  Poets  Muuke,  whofe  Tunes  alighted  in  the  Eares  of  a 
neat  and  euer-fomous  Queene  :  his  Inuention,  was  fo  curioufly 
mun^  that  Elmet  Court  held  his  notes  in  Admiration.    light 
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Ayres  aro  now  in  fiUhion;  And  thefe  being  not  UA^  fit  the 
feafon,  though  perchance  not  fute  fo  well  with  your  more  ferious 
Contemplations.  The  fpring  is  at  hand,  and  therefore  I 

?refent  you  a  Lilly,  growing  in  a  Groue  of  Lawrels.  For  tliis 
oet,  fat  at  the  Sunnes  Table :  Apollo  gaue  him  a  wreath  of 
his  owne  Bayes ;  without  ihatching.  The  Lyre  he  played  on, 
had  no  borrowed  (Irings.  I  am  (my  Lord)  no  executor,  yet 
Iprefume  to  dillribute  the  Goods  of  the  Dead  :  Their  value  beeing 
no  way  anfwerable  to  thofe  Debts  of  dutie  and  affe<5tion,  in 
which  I  fland  obliged  to  your  Lordfliip.  The  greatefl  treafure 
our  Poet  left  behind  him,  are  thefe  fix  ingots  of  refined  inuention : 
richer  than  Gold.  Were  they  Diamonds  they  are  now  youiBi 
Accept  them  (Noble  Lord)  in  part,  and  Mee 
Your  Lord/hips  euer  Obliged  and  Deuoted  Ed.  Blonnt 

He  adds  the  following  addrefs  *To  the  Reader' : — 

Reader,  I  haue  (for  the  loue  I  beare  to  Pofleritie)  dig'd  vp  the 
Graue  of  a  Rare  and  Excellent  Poet,  whom  Queetu  Elwtbeth  then 
heard,  Graced,  and  Rewarded.  Thefe  Papers  of  his,  lay  like 
dead  Lawrels  in  a  Churchyard ;  But  I  haue  gathered  the  fcattered 
branches  vp,  and  by  a  Channe  (gotten  from  Apollo)  made  them 
greene  againe,  and  fet  them  vp  as  Epitaphes  to  his  Memory.  A 
unne  it  were  to  fuffer  thefe  Rare  Monuments  of  wit,  to  lye 
couered  in  Dud,  and  a  Ihame,  fnch  conceipted  Comedies,  (hould 
be  A<5led  by  none  but  wormes.  Obliuion  ihall  not  fo  trample 
on  a  fonne  of  the  Mufes;  And  fuch  a  fonne,  as  they  called  their 
Darling.  Our  Nation  are  in  his  debt,  for  a  new  Englifh  which 
3iee  taught  them.  Euphuis  and  his  England  b^[an  firfl,  that 
language :  All  our  Ladies  were  then  his  Schollers ;  And  that 
Beautie  in  Court,  which  could  not  Parley,  Euphuet/me^  was  as 
little  regarded;  as  (he  which  now  there,  fpeaks  not  French. 

Thefe  his  playes  Crown'd  him  with  applanfe,  and  the  Spe(5bitors 
with  pleafure.  Thou  canfl  not  repent  the  Reading  of  them  ouer : 
when  Old  John  Lilly ^  is  meny  with  thee  in  thy  Chamber,  Thou 
(halt  fay,  Few  (or  None)  of  our  Poets  now  are  fuch  witty  Com- 
panions: And  thanke  mee^  that  brings  him  to  thy  Acquaint- 
ance. TMne,  Ed.  Blovnt. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  thefe  effufions  have  not 
hitherto  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  memory 
of  Lyly.  Ibr  Blount  is  Lyly  gone  mad ;  and  fubf© 
quent  critics  have  fometimes  quoted  hinii  inflead  ot 
reading  Euphues. 

Though  another  edition  of  Euphues  appeared  in 
1636;  with  the  exception  of  bare  catalogues  of  his 
plays,  almofl  a  century  of  oblivion  now  refls  upon  Lyly 
and  his  works.  We  pafe  at  a  jump  into  the  lad  century. 

William  Oldys,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  a  copy  io  the 
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firitiih  Mufetrm,  of  Gerald  Langbaine's  Account  of  the 
Ef^UJh  Dramatick  Poets^  Oxford,  1691,  has  the  follow- 
ing cridcifkn  of  Lyly : — 

Lillye  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty 
of  application  and  micommon  eloquence  ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vaft 
ciceu  of  allufion  :  in  fentence  and  conformity  of  ftyle  he  feldom 
Speaks  diredUy  to  the  purpofe ;  but  is  continually  carried  away 
by  one  odd  allufion  or  (imile  or  other  (out  of  natural  hidory, — 
that  yet  is  fabulous  and  not  true  in  nature)  and  that  flill  over- 
borne by  more,  thick  upon  the  back  of  one  another,  and  thro^ 
in  etermd  affe^bttion  of  fententioufnefs  keeps  to  fuch  a  formal 
meafore  of  his  periods  as  foon  grows  tirefome,  and  fo  by  confining 
himfelf  to  ihape,  his  fenfe  fo  frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence, 
howerer  ingenious  or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which 
the  ilyle  ihoold  be  admired  for.    /.  328. 

In  1756,  Peter  Whalley — ^late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
CoUege,  Oxford — ^brought  outan  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
Works,  Upon  Fallace's  fpeech  above  quoted,  he  notes: 

Eupkues  is  the  title  of  a  romance,  wrote  by  one  Lilly,  that 
was  in  the  highed  vogue  at  this  time.  The  court  ladies  had  all 
the  phrafes  by  heart  The  language  b  extremely  affeifled ;  and 
Hke  the  fpeamen  here  quoted,  confills  chiefly  of  antithefis  in 
the  thought  and  expreflion.    /.  286. 

In  the  Literary  Magazine  for  May  1758,  in  a  con- 
doding  paper  on  The  Hijlory  of  our  own  language^  is 
the  following  notice  of  our  author : — 

We  mnil  not  leave  the  times  preceding  the  reiloration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  without  mentioning  one  Lilly^  who  was 
anthor  of  fome  pieces  which  he  called  plays,  one  of  which  is 
printed  in  Mr.  DodJley^%  colle(ftion.  His  ftile  b  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy for  naatnefs,  deamels  and  precifion.  But  thofe  were  no 
recommendations  to  the  times  in  which  he  liv'd.  The  learned 
of  thofe  days  thought  they  indicated  levity  and  flightnefs.  Ho 
is,  it  is  trae,  fiUl  of  antithefes,  and  he  carries  the  neatnefs  of  hit 
langoage  fometimes  to  a  ridiculous  affecflation ;  ^et  a  judicioui 
head  may  receive  great  improvement  by  reading  his  works,  which 
are  now  fcarceiy  ever  mentioned.    /.  197. 

In  1777,  John  BERKENHOUT,M.D.,in  his -5/V?^i|^^a 

LUeraria^  is  (imply  ignorant  and  violent,  when  thus 

fpeaking  of  Euphues. 

Thb  romance,  which  Blonnt,  the  e^tor  of  the  fix  plays,  fays 
introduced  a  new  language,  efpecially  among  the  ladies,  b  in 
frdi  a  moft  contemptible  piece  of  affection  and  noxifenfe: 
nererthelefii  it  feems  very  certain,  that  it  was  in  high  eftimatioii 
by  the  women  of  faihion  of  thofe  times,  who,  we  are  told  by 
'^Whalley  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonfon's  works,  had  all  the  phrases 
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by  hemrt  As  to  Lilly's  dramatic  pieces,  I  have  not  feen  any  of 
them ;  but  from  the  ftyle  of  this  romance,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
they  are  wretched  performances,    u  /.  377,  mfte  {a). 

In  181 6,  William  Gifford,  the  firfl  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Review^  publifhed  an  edition  of  Ben  Jonfon's 
works,  in  which  he  thus  amplifies  Whalle/s  note  on 
Fallace's  quotation : — 

This  was  written  by  John  Lilly,  the  author  of  feveral  plays, 
which  were  once  in  high  favour.  Its  title  was  "  Euphues ;  the 
Anatomic  of  Wit,  verie  pleafiant  for  all  gentlemen  to  read,  and 
(mod  neceflarie  to  remember,  &c."  158a  Two  years  afterwards 
came  out,  ''Euphues  and  his  England,  containing  his  Voyage 
and  Adventures,  &c."  Thefe  notable  produ<5tions  were  fiill  of 
pedantic  and  afie<5led  phrafeology,  (as  Whalley  truly  fietys, )  and 
of  high-flrained  antithefes  of  thought  and  expreffion.  Unfortu- 
nately they  were  all  well  received  at  court,  where  they  did 
incalculable  mifchief,  by  vitiating  the  tafle,  corrupting  the  lan- 
guage, and  introducing  a  fpurious  and  unnatural  mode  of  con- 
verfation  and  a(5lion,  which  all  the  ridicule  in  this  and  the 
following  drama  [Ben  Jonfon*8  Cynthi^s  Revels^  adled  in  1600] 
could  not  put  out  of  countenance.  «.  205. 

In  1817,  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.,  in  his  Shakefpeari 
and  his  TimeSy  takes  Berkenhout  to  ta(k  for  his  violence. 

In  1 58 1,  John  Lilly,  a  dramatic  poet,  publifhed  a  Romance 
in  two  parts,  of  which  the  firfl  is  entitled,  Euphues^  The  Anatomy 
of  Wit ;  and  the  fecond,  Euphues  and  his  England.  This  pro- 
du<5tion  is  a  tiffue  of  antithefis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore 
lufUy  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  affe^ed;  but  we  cannot  with 
berkenhout  confider  it  as  a  mofl  contemptible  piece  of  nonfenfe. 
The  moral  is  uniformly  good ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day 
are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keennefs ;  there  is  in  it  much 
difplay  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a  compofi- 
tion,  it  is  very  meretricious,  and  fometimes  abfurd  in  point  of 
ornament,  yet  the  conflrudlion  of  its  fentences  is  frequentlv 
turned  with  peculiar  neatnefs  and  fpirit,  though  with ,  mucn 
monotony  of  cadence,    f.  441. 

In  1820,  Sir  Walter  Scott  publiflied  The  Manaf- 
tery.  Writing  years  afterwards — on  1  Jan.  1831 — 
his  Introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Abbot:  he 
candidly  announced  that  he  confidered  TheMonaJlery 
'as  fomething  very  like  a  failure,'  referring  to  that 
romance  as  a  whole. 

In  The  Manq/leryy  Sir  W.  Scott  has  endeavoured  to 
depidt  what  he  thought  a  Euphuifl  was,  in  the  char 
radter  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton:  in  which  he  has  but 
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mifreprefented,  if  indeed  he  ever  underflood,  either 
fpoken  Euphuifm,  as  in  Elizabeth's  court,  or  written 
Euphuifm  ftich  as  Lyly  might  poflibly  have  written. 
After  the  following  note,  in  his  own  perfon 
NotwitlifUndiiig  all  exaggeration,  Lylly  was  really  a  man  of  wit 
tnd  imagination,  thou^^h  boUi  were  deformed  by  the  mofl  unnatural 
aflbflation  that  ever  difgraced  a  printed  pa^e.    ii.  44.   Ed.  i820t 

he  introducesSirPiercieShafton,  talking  this  balderdalh, 
which  he  intends  for  Euphuiim. 

Ah  that  I  had  with  me  my  Anatomy  of  Wit — that  all-to-be- 
onpondleled  volume — that  quintelTence  of  human  wit — that  trea* 
fury  of  quaint  invention — that  exquifitely-pleafant-to-read,  and 
inevitably-neceffiuy-to-be-remembered  manual  of  all  that  is 
worthy  to  be  known — ^which  indo<5hines  the  rude  in  civility,  the 
dull  in  intelledbiality,  the  heavy  in  jocofity,  the  blunt  in  gentility, 
the  vulgar  in  nobility,  and  all  of  them  in  that  unutterable  perfec- 
tion of  human  utterance,  that  eloquence  which  no  other  eloquence 
b  fofhcient  to  praife,  that  art  which,  while  we  call  it  by  its  own 
name  of  Euphuifm,  we  beftow  on  it  its  richefl  panegyric  ii,  49. 
In  183 1,  in  an  Introdudtion  to  The  Afonajlery; 
Sir  W.  Scott  endeavours  at  length  to  palliate  his  failure, 
as  bed  he  can ;  which  is  chiefly  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  Euphuilin  of  France,  a  century  later. 

The  extravagance  of  Euphuifm,  or  a  fymbolical  jargon  of  the 
fame  cl^^fg,  predominates  in  the  romances  of  CaJprenade  and 
Scuderi,  which  were  read  for  the  amufement  of  the  fair  sex  of 
France  during  the  long  reign  of  Loub  XIV.,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  contain  the  only  legitimate  language  of  love  and  gallantry. 
In  this  reign  thev  encountered  the  uitire  of  Moli^re  and  Boileau. 
A  dmilar  diforder,  fpreading  into  private  fodety,  formed^  the 
ground  of  the  affedled  dialogue  of  the  PrecieufeSi  as  they  were 
ftyled,  who  formed  the  coterie  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
afforded  Moli^e  matter  for  his  admirable  comedy,  Les  Frecieufes 
RidictUes,  In  England,  the  humour  does  not  feem  to  have  long 
furvived  the  acccflion  of  James  L 

The  author  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  a  chara(5ler,  whofe 
peculiarities  fliould  turn  on  extravagzinces  which  were  once  uni- 
verfally  fkfhionable,  might  be  read  in  a  hdlitious  flory  with  a 
good  chance  of  affording  amufement  to  the  exifling  generation, 
who,  fond  as  they  are  of  looking  back  on  the  a<5lions  and  manners 
of  their  anccflors,  might  be  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  fenfible  of  their 
abfurdities.  He  muft  fairly  acknowledge  that  he  was  difap- 
pointed,  and  that  the  Euphuift,  far  from  being  accounted  a  well- 
diawn  and  humorous  charadler  of  the  period,  was  condemned  as 
m&atural  and  abfurd.    i.  xxL     Ed,  1831. 

Xbe  chara6ler  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  however,  by 
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fo  accepted  a  writer,  defpite  its  failure,  recalled  public 
attention  to  Euphues. 

In  183 1,  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  in  his  Hijlary 
of  Dramatic  Fodry^  thus  expreiles  his  then  efUmate  of 
our  author : — 

John  Lylv  was  an  ingenions  fcholar,  with  fome  fancy;  but  if 
poetry  be  the  heightened  exprefliou  of  natural  fentiments  and 
impreffions,  he  has  little  title  to  the  rank  of  a  poet  His 
thoughts  and  his  language  are  ufually  equally  artificial,  the 
refults  of  labour  and  ftudy,  and  in  fcarcely  a  (ingle  inftance 
does  he  feem  to  have  yielded  to  the  impulfes  of  genuine  feeling. 
.  .  .  .  Lyly  became  fo  fafliionable,  that  better  pens,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  Robert  Greene  and  Thomas  Lodge,  followed  his 
example,  and  became  his  imitators.  The  chief  charadleriflic  of 
his  flyle,  befides  its  fmoothnefs,  is  the  employment  of  a  fpecies  01 
fabulous  or  unnatural  natural  philofophy,  in  which  the  exiilence 
of  certain  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties is  prefumed,  in  order  to  afford  fimiles  and  illufbrations.  w.  1 73. 

In  1839,  ^f-  Henry  Hallam  firll  publiihed  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  Introduilion  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe^  in  which  he  gives  the  following  meagre  account 
of  EngliHi  polite  literature  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 
Mr.  HallaiQ  feems  to  have  accepted  Euphues  as  the 
firfl  attempt  in  England  at  elegant  writing.  His  de- 
fcription  of  Euphues  is  in  the  old  groove,  and  will  not 
Hand  the  tefl  of  a  perufal  of  the  prefent  work. 

In  the  fcanty  and  obfcure  produ<5lions  of  the  Englifli  prefs 
nnder  E^n^rd  and  Mary,  or  in  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth,  we 
ftiould  fearch,  I  conceive,  in  vain  for  any  elegance  or  eloquence 
in  writing.  Yet  there  is  an  increafmg  expertnefs  and  fluency, 
.  and  the  Unguage  infenfibly  rejedling  obfolete  forms,  the  manner 
of  our  writers  is  lefs  uncouth,  and  their  fenfe  more  pointed  and 
perfpicuous  than  before.  Wilfon*s  Art  of  Rhetorique  is  at  lead 
a  proof  that  fome  knew  the  merits  of  a  good  ftyle,  if  they  did 
not  yet  bring  their  rules  to  bear  on  their  own  language.  In 
\Vil(on*s  own  manner  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  iiril 
book  which  can  be  worth  naming  at  all,  is  Afcham's  School- 
mafler,  publifhed  in  1570,  and  probably  written  fome  yean 
before.  Afcham  is  plain  and  flrong  in  his  flyle,  but  without 
grace  or  warmth ;  his  fentences  have  no  harmony  of  itrudlure. 
He  (lands,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  above  all  other 
writers  in  the  firfl  half  of  the  queen's  reign.  The  befl  of  thefe, 
like  Reginald  Scot,  exnrefs  their  meaning  well,  but  with  no 
attempt  at  a  rhythmical  flrudhire  or  figurative  language  ;  they 
are  not  iHid  writers,  becaufe  their  folid  fenfe  is  apSy  conveyed 
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fc>  the  mind ;  but  they  are  not  good,  becanfe  they  have  little 
fele<Stion  of  words,  and  rive  no  pleafure  by  means  of  ftyle. 
Puttenham  is  perhaps  the  hrft  who  wrote  a  well-me^ured  profe ; 
in  his  Art  of  Engliih  Poefie,  publifhed  in  1586,  he  is  elaborate 
ftndioos  of  elevated  and  chofen  expreflion,  and  rather  difTufe,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Italians  of  the  fixteenth  century,  who  affe<iecl 
that  folneis  of  ftyle,  and  whom  he  probably  meant  to  imitate. 
Bat  in  thefe  later  years  of  the  queen,  when  abnofl  every  one 
was  eager  to  be  diitinguiihed  for  (harp  wit  or  ready  learning, 
the  want  of  good  models  of  writing  in  our  own  language  gave 
rife  to  fome  perverfion  of  the  public  taile.  Thoughts  and  words 
began  to  be  valued,  not  as  they  were  jull  and  natural,  but  as 
thnr  were  removed  from  common  apprehenfion,  and  mofl  ex- 
duuvely  the  original  property  of  tHofe  who  employed  them. 
This  in  poetry  (howed  itfelf  in  affe(5led  conceits,  and  in  profe 
led  to  the  pedantxy  of  recondite  mythological  allufion,  and  of  a 
Latiniied  phrafeology. 

The  mod  remarkable  fpecimen  of  this  dafe  is  the  Euphuet 
of  Lilly,  a  book  of  little  value,  but  which  deferves  notice  on 
account  of  the  influence  it  is  recorded  to  have  had  upon  the 
ooort  of  Elizabeth;  an  influence  alfo  over  the  pubhc  tade, 
which  is  manifefted  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  having  feparate  titles;  thefiHt  "Euphues,  the 
Anatomy  of  Wit ;"  the  fecond,  "Euphues  and  his  England.'* 
This  is  a  very  dull  ilory  of  a  young  Athenian,  whom  the  author 
places  at  Naples  in  the  flrll  part  and  brings  to  England  in  the 
fecond;  it  is  full  of  dry  conmionplaces.  The  flyle  which 
obtamed  celebrity  is  antithetical,  and  fententious  to  ane<fUtion ; 
the  perpetual  eflbrt  with  no  adequate  fuccefs  rendering  the  book , 
equally  diiagreeable  and  ridiculous,  though  it  might  not  be  difii- 
cult  to  find  paflages  rather  more  happy  and  ingenious  than  the  reft. 
The  following  fpecimen  is  taken  at  random,  and  though  fuffi- 
ciently  charaCtenflic,  is  perhaps  rather  unfavourable  to  Luly,  as  a 
little  more  afle<5led  and  empty  than  ufual.  [Paflages  on  pp.  377-8 
from  *The  fliarpeft  north-«Ul  wind*  to  *wax  green,*  quoted; 
alfo  on  p.  447,  'The  Lords  igid  gentlemen*  to  *  revenge  thenu'l 
Lilly  pays  great  compliments  to  the  ladies  for  beauty  ana 
modeity,  and  overloads  Elizabeth  with  panegyric  [Paflage  at 
p.  457,  'Touching  the  beauty*  to  *in  the  water.*] 

It  generally  happens  that  a  ilyle  devoid  of  fimplicity,  when 
fiift  i^opted,  becomes  the  obje<5l  of  admiration  for  its  imagined 
ingenuity  and  difliculty  ;  and  that  of  Euphues  was  well  adapted 
to  a  pedantic  generation  who  valued  nothing  higher  than  fisir- 
fetched  allufions  and  fententious  precepts.  All  the  ladies  of 
the  time,  we  are  told,  were  Lilly^s  fcholars ;  "  flie  who  fpoke 
not  Enphuifm  being  as  little  regarded  at  court  as  if  flie  could 
not  freak  French.**  **  His  invention,"  fays  one  of  his  editors, 
who  leems  well  worthy  of  him,  '*was  {*>  curioufly  ilrung  that 
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Elizabeth's  court  held  hb  notes  in  admirttion.*'  Shakfpeare  hit 
ridiculed  his  flyle  in  Love's  Laboor  Loft,  and  Jonfon  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour ;  but,  as  will  be  feen  on  comparing  tbie 
eztradb  I  have  given  above,  with  the  language  of  Holofemes 
and  Faftidious  Sriik,  a  little  in  the  tone  of  caricature,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  heightened  in  one  of  his  novels,  till  it 
bears  no  great  refemblance  to  the  real  Euphues.  I  am  not  fure 
that  Shakfpeare  has  never  caught  the  Euphuiftic  i^le,  when  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  it  ridiailou%  efpecially  in  tome  fpeechet 
of  Hamlet,    pp,  408-41 1. 

The  tide  of  opinion  nowturns  from  theebb  to  theflow. 

In  i855,the  Rev. Charles KiNGSLEYpublilhed  Wejl' 
ward  Ho  /,  probably  the  bed  hiflorical  romance  of  the 
prefent  generation.  He  thus  opens  his  account '  how 
the  noble  brotherhood  of  the  Rofe  was  founded':— 

If  this  chapter  ftiall  feem  to  any  Quixotic  and  fimtaftical,  let 
them  recollecl  that  the  generation  who  fpoke  and  adled  thus  in 
matters  of  love  and  honour  were,  neverthelels,  pra<5tifed  and 
valiant  foldiers,  and  prudent  and  crafty  politicians ;  that  he  who 
wrote  the  Arcadia  was  at  the  fame  time,  in  fpite  of  his  youth, 
one  of  the  fubtleft  diplomatifts  of  Europe  ;  that  the  poet  of  the 
Faery  Queene  was  alio  the  author  of  The  State  of  Ireland ;  and 
if  they  (hall  quote  againft  me  with  a  fneer  Lilly's  Eui>hues  itfelf, 
I  ihall  only  anfwer  by  afldng — Have  they  ever  read  it  ?  For  if 
they  have  done  fo,  I  pity  them  if  they  have  not  found  it,  in  fpite 
of  occalional  tedioufnefe  and  pedantry,  as  brave^  rifi^teous,  and 
pious  a  book  as  man  need  look  into ;  and  wi(h  tor  no  better 
proof  of  the  nobleness  and  virtue  of  the  Elizabethan  age^  than  the 
lact  that  "  Euphues  "  and  the  *'  Arcadia,"  were  the  two  popular 
romances  of  the  day.  It  may  have  fuited  the  purpofes  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  cleverly  drawn  Sir  Pierde  Shanon,  to  ridi- 
cule the  Euphuifts,  and  that  affectatum  comitatem  of  the  travelled 
Engliih  of  which  Lanauet  complains :  but  over  and  above  the 
anachronifm  of  the  whole  character  (for,  to  give  but  one  instance, 
the  Euphuift  knight  talks  of  Sidney's  quarrel  with  Lord  Oxford 
at  leaft  ten  years  before  it  happened),  we  do  deny  that  Lilly's 
book  could,  if  read  by  any  man  of  conmion  fenfe,  produce  fuch  a 
coxcomb,  whofe  fpiritual  anceflors  would  rather  have  been  Gabriel 
Harvey  and  Lord  Oxford, — ^if  indeed  the  former  has  not  ma- 
ligned the  latter,  and  ill-tempered  Tom  Naih  maligned  the  ma* 
ligner  in  his  tunL 

But,  indeed,  there  is  a  double  anachronifm  in  Sir  Piercie ;  for  he 
does  not  even  belong  to  the  days  of  Sidney,  but  to  thofe  worfe 
times  which  began  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  and  after 
breaking  her  mighty  heart,  had  full  licence  to  bear  their  crop  of 
fools'  heads  in  the  profligate  plays  of  James.  Of  them,  perhaps, 
hereafter.    And  in  the  meanwlule,  let  thofe  who  have  not  read 
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"Enphiies  **  beUere  that,  if  they  could  tndn  a  son  after  the  pat- 
tern of  his  Ephoebus,  to  the  ^reat  faving  of  their  own  money  and 
his  Tirtoe,  aU  fathers,  eren  in  thefe  money-making  days,  would 
rife  np  and  call  them  blessed.  Let  us  rather  open  our  eyes,  and 
fiee  in  these  old  Elizabeth  gallants  our  own  anceftors,  ihowing 
lorth  with  the  luxuriant  wildneis  of  youth,  all  the  virtues  which 
ftill  go  to  the  making  of  a  true  Englishman.  Let  us  not  only  fee 
in  their  commercial  and  military  cUring,  in  their  political  aftute- 
neis,  in  thdr  deep  reverence  for  law,  and  in  their  folemn  fenfe  of 
the  great  calling  of  the  Englilh  nation,  the  antetypes,  or  rather 
tilie  ezamides  ot  our  own ;  but  let  us  confe(s  that  their  chivalnr 
is  only  another  garb  of  that  beautiful  tendemefs  and  mercy  whicn 
is  now,  as  it  was  then,  the  twin  filler  of  Rnglifh  valour ;  and  even 
in  their  often  extravagant  fondne(s  for  Continental  manners  and 
literature,  let  us  recognise  that  old  Anelo-Norman  teachableneOi 
and  wide-heartednels,  which  has  eni^ed  us  to  profit  by  the 
wifdom  and  the  civilization  of  all  a^^es,  and  of  all  lands,  without 
preiudice  to  our  own  diftindUve  national  chara<5ler.  pp,  275-277. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1860-61,  Mr.  George 
Perkins  Marsh — at  prefent  the  United  States  Miniiler 
to  Italy — delivered  a  feries  of  leflures  at  the  Lowell 
InilituteyinBoftony U.S. ;  whichhe  publifhed  in  London, 
in  1862,  under  the  title  of  The  Origin  and  Hijlary  of 
theEngliJh  Language^  and  of  the  Early  Literature  it  em" 
Mies,    He  gives  this  account  of  Lyly : — 

Stanihurft  flourifhed  in  that  brief  period  of  philological  and 
literaxy  affection  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  language, 
the  poetiy,  and  even  the  profe  of  England  with  a  degradation 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  fpeech  and  the  literature  of  the  laft 
ap  of  imperial  Rome.  This  quality  of  ftyle  appears  in  its  mod 
onenfive  iorm  in  the  naufeous  rhymes  of  Skdton,  in  the  mod 
elegant  in  Lillie,  in  its  moft  quaint  and  ludicrous  in  Stanihurft. 
Spenfer  and  Sludcefpeare  were  the  DH  ex  machina  who  checked 
the  ravages  of  this  epidemic ;  but  it  ftill  (howed  virulent  fymptoms 
in  Sylvefter,  and  the  ftyle  of  glorious  Fuller  and  of  gorgeous 
Browne  is  tinted  with  a  glow  which  is  all  the  more  attnuftive 
becaufe  it  is  recognifed  as  the  flufh  of  convalefcence  firom  what 
had  been  a  dangerous  malady.    ..../.  5^9. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  literary  and  philological  affedlation  of 
Stanihurft^  time,  as  having  affumed  its  moft  elegant  form  in  the 
works  of  Lillie,  the  Euphutft.  Though  the  quality  of  ftyle  called 
Euphuifm  has  more  or  lefs  prevailed  in  all  later  periods  of 
K"gli(h  literature,  the  name  which  defigiiates  it  had  become 
almoft  obfolete  and  forgotten,  until  Scott  revived  it  in  his 
character  of  Sir  Pierde  Shafton.  The  word  is  taken  from 
Euphuey,t  the  name  of  the  hero  of  a  tale  by  John  Lillie,  the 

t  The  Gredc  U4^n*  meant  weO-srowii,  symmetrical ;  also  dercr,  wittyt 
•ad  Hoam  is  the  tease  in  which  Lilhe  applies  it  to  his  hero. 
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first  part  of  which  is  entitled  Euphuos,  the  anatomie  of  Wit; 
the  fecond,  Eaphues  and  his  England.  /It  oonfifts  of  the  niftory 
and  correfponaence  of  a  young  Athenian,  who,  after  fpending 
fome  time  in  Italy,  vifits  £ngland,  in  the  year  1579  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  period  when  the  author  flouriflied,  it  was,  of  courfe,  a 
ftory  of  tne  time  of  its  appearance.  The  j^t  is  jLmere.  threul 
for  an  endlefs  multitude  of  what  were  efteemed  i^  J^jings  to 
be  fining  upon,  or,  as  Lillie  himfelf  exprefles  it,  Ml^^pHrafes, 
fmooth  quips,  merry  taunts,  jelling  without  meane  and  mirth 
without  moidnre. '  The  formal  clumi<^e]iA.ics  of  Euphuifm.  are 
alliteration  and  verbal  antithefis.  Its  rhetorical  and  thtelle^lual 
traits  will  be  better  underflood  by  an  example,  than  by  a  critical 
analyiis.  An  extradl  finom  the  dedication  of  the  fecond  edition 
to  the  author's  'Very  good  friends  the  eentlemen  Scholers  of 
Oxford '  may  ferve  as  a  fpedmen.  It  is  as  follows,  \ttepp,  907-8.] 
The  fucceis  of  Euphues  was  very  great  The  work  was  long 
a  vade-nueum  with  the  faXhionable  world,  and  confidered  a 
model  of  el^;ance  in  writing  and  the  higheft  of  authorities  in 
all  matters  ofcourtly  and  pofilhed  (peech.  It  contains,  with  all 
its  affedlations,  a  great  multitude  of  acute  obfervations,  and  Juft 
and  even  profound  thoughts ;  and  it  Was  thefe  flriking  ijualities, 
not  lefs  than  the  tinfel  of  its  (lyle,  which  commended  it  to  the 
pra^cal  good  fenfe  of  contemporary  England.    /^.  544-6. 

In  April  1 861,  appeared  the  article  in  the  (^iorterly 
ReviewotL  Euphuism.  In writingwhichyProfefibr Henry 
MoRLEY  feems  to  have  been  under  the  imprelTion  that 
Euphues  was  dead  and  buried  for  ever.  Yet  more  than 
any  other,  he  has  contributed  to  its  refurredlion :  not 
only  by  the  loan  of  his  texts,  but  by  being  my  foiler- 
father  in  Englifh  literatiure.  In  his  Englifli  Writers^ 
ProfelTor  Morley  is  giving  the  bed  hiflory  of  our  na- 
tional languageand  literature ;  in  which,  and  in  his  power 
to  fru£lify  others'  minds,  with  his  willingneis  to  pro- 
mote, in  every  way,  others'  labours  in  the  fame  field ; 
he  is  doing  the  worthy  work  of  a  worthy  Englifhman. 
In  his  article  he  thus  writes  of  Euphues : — 
The  work  paifed  through  ten  editions  in  fifty-fix  years,  and 
then  was  not  a^n  reprinted.  Of  thefe  editioiis,  the  firfl  four 
were  ilTued  durmc;  twenty-three  years  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn,  the 
next  four  appeared  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  the  lafl  two  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  the  latefl  edition  being  that  of  the  year 
1636,  eleven  years  after  that  king's  acceffion.  Its  readers  were 
the  men  who  were  difcuffmg  Hampden's  ftand  againil  Ihip- 
money.  During  all  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  beyond  it, 
worlhip  of  conceits  was  in  this  country  a  literary  paganifm,  that 
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nTeftiaigthtotheilroiifi;isweUasweakndstothewefl]c^  lailin^ 
ttom  Surrcjr's  days  until  the  time  when  Dryden  was  in  mid  career. 
It  was  of  this  ctdte  that  the  Euphnifl  imdoubtedly  aipired  to  be  the 
high  pried,  but  it  was  not  of  his  eftabliihing.  Still  lefs,  of  course, 
are  we  entitled  to  accept  the  common  doctrine  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  DcMine's  fashionable  poetry,  and  in  the  pedantry  of  James  L 

Such  is  a  brief  hifloiy  of  the  opinion  upon  Lyly  and 
his  works.  Let  the  reader  now  difmils  it  all  from 
his  judgment ;  and  turn  to  Euphues  itfelf.  What  is  it  ?    | 

It  is  a  very  clever  book,  upon  Friendfhip,  Love,  | 
Education,  and  Religion.  A  flory  and  difcourfes  of 
love  of  Lyly*s  peculiar  workmanfhip,  are  followed  by] 
a  treatife  on  Education,  that  Afcham  might  have  writ- 
ten :  which  is  fucceeded  b^  a  fummary  expofition  of - 
the  Chriilian  faith,  that  remmds  one  of  Latimer.  Then 
follow  letters  of  counfel,  how  with  Chriilian  philo- 
fophy,  to  bear  bereavement,  exile  and  the  like.  So 
the  firil  part  comes  to  an  end.  The  fecond  is  un- 
like to  it  '  Twinnes  they  are  not,  but  yet  Brothers.*t/> 
At  a  time  when  Englifhmen  were  feeking  adventure 
upon  every  fea,  Lyly  tells  us  the  ilory  of  Callander  and 
Callimachus,  of  which  it  is  his  *  whole  drift,  either 
neuer  to  trauaile,  or  fo  to  trauaile,  as  though  ye  puriTe 
be  weakened,  ye  minde  maybe  llrengthened.*§  Then 
comes  the  converfation  with  Fidus,  and  his  account 
of  Iffida — the  mofl  charming  charadler  in  the  whole 
book.  Then  follows  Philautus'  fuit  to  Camilla,  who 
is  apparently  intended  as  a  type  of  the  ladies  of  Eliza- 
beth's court,  and  the  flory  virtually  clofes  with  Lady 
Flavia's  fupper  party  and  its  attendant  difcourfes  on 
love.  Finally,  by  way  of  appendix,  is  inferted  Euphues' 
Glafs for  Europe;  wherein  in  more  earned  than  jell,  Lyly 
holds  up  to  honour  his  country, its  court,  and  his  Queen. 

The.  book  throughout,  a  book  for  ladies.  ^Euphties 
had  ratKer  lye  (hut  in  a  Ladyes  caflcet,  then  open  in  a 
Schollers  fludie.* J  '  This  I  haue  diligently  obferued 
that  there  fhall  be  nothing  found,  that  may  offend  the 
chaflmindewithvnfeemelytearmes,orvncleanlytalke.'|| 

Space  forbids  a  further  purfuit  here  of  the  fubject 

tp*sis*     Sp*s45-     ^p*sao>     Ip-ui. 
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in  cdidont  down  to  1656  are  in  4to.    *  Editions  not 

EuPHUBS.   The  Anatomy  or  Wrr. 

1.  rs99>  Ediiie/r&ueft,  Has  no  title  page.  Text,  as  in  present  worie, 

without  f  ].   C^ophon,  as  on  page  198.    Pro/usor  H,  Morley, 

2.  «S»».      y  ^  EUPHVES  THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT.  Very  pleasant 

>^for  all  Gentle- 1  men  to  rtaiU,a$idtmatttuc**-\  sarvto  remembr;r.| 
y'^      wkerrim  art  eonteitud  thg  tUUghU  |  that  ^t  toUoweth  in  his 
youth,  by  the  |  pleasantnesse  oT  loue,  and  the  hap- 1  pinesie  he 
reapeu  in  |  age,  by  I  the  perfectnesse  of  |  Wisedome  | 

f  By  lohn  Lylly  Master  |  of  Art.  |  Corrected  and  augmented  | 
IT  Imprinted  at  London  for  |  GabruU  Cawood,  dwtl-  \  ling  in 
Paules  Church- 1  vard.  Colophon*  the  same  as  in  first  ediuon* 
see  p.  198.    Bedlnmn, 

8.  *x5>>k  M»>*  so. 

4.  1581.  Title  reprinted  at  pi  soi.     Important  ▼ariadons  of  test, 

within  C  ].    Colophon  at  p.  198.    B,  Mustum. 

6.  1535*  EVPHVES.    THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT.  ftc.    By  John 

Lyly,  Maister  of  Art.  Corrected  and  augmented.  AT  LONDON 
Printed  for  Gabriel  Cawood,  dwelling  in  Panics  Church-yard. 
Colophon.  AT  LONDON  printed  by  Thomas  East  for 
Gabriel  Cawood,  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard.  1585. 
H.  Pynt,  E^, 

f.  [1597]  EVPHVES  THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT  ftc.  By  John 
Lylie,  Maister  of  Art.  CorrtcUd  ami  augmented.  AT  L  ON* 
DON,  Printed  by  I.  Roberts  for  Gabriell  Cawood,  dwelling  in 
X^les  Churchyard.    No  colophon.    B.  Mmseum. 

7.  i6o|.  EVPHVES.  THE  ANATOMIE  OF  WIT.  ftc.    By /aA» 

LyUe,  Maister  of  Art.  Ccmcttd  and  augmented,  A  T  LON- 
DON. Printed  for  H^illiam  Ltake,  dwelling  in  Paules  Church- 
^rd,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1607.   No  colophon.   ^. 

8.  161J.  EVPHVES.    THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT  &a    By  Iohn 

LiUB,  Master  of  Art  CorrtcUd  ami  augmenUd.  AT  L  ON- 
DON,  Printed  for  William  LtaMe,  dwelling  in  Paules  Cburch- 

iard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Holy-ghost  1613.   l^o  colophon.  B, 
ftututa.  Bodltt&ttm 

%  1617.  EVPHVES.    THE  ANATOMY  OF  WTT.  &c    By  Iokm 

LiUB,  Master  of  Art  CorrtcUd  aad  augmtaUd,  Printed  at 
London  by  G,  Eld,  for  W.  B,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Arthur 
loknsoa,    1617.    No  colophon.    B.  Muxmm,  BodUian, 

10.  [idlj.]  EVPHVES.  THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT.  &c  By  Iohn 
Lyub,  Master  of  Art  Corrected  and  augmented.  Printed  at 
London  by  Iohn  Bealb  for  Iohn  Pakksk.  No  oUoidion.  B, 
Muaeum,  BodUianm 

|m»>.  30. 

la.  1636.  EVPHVES  THE  ANATOMIE  OF  WIT.  By  Iohn  Lyllib, 

Master  of  Art  ComctedatulAugmenttd.  LONDON,  PrintM 
by  Iohn  Haviland  1636.  No  colophon.  B.  Museum,  BodUiam^ 
1718. 8yo.    The  false  friend  and  inconstant  Mistress;   An  instructiv« 
Novel  to  which  is  added.  Loves  diversion,  &&    London.   17x8. 
B.  Mu$tum. 

18. 1 868.  Oct  I .  English  RefrisUs :  see  title  at  p.  i. 

•\  The  list  is  hut  t«iitativ«. 
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leca.    The  black  figures  (1*)  denote  correipondinf 

EupHun  AND  HIS  England. 

1.  I  j8a  SdUUfriMce^.  Title  as  at  p.  sii .'  [Wants  last  leaf.]  Text. 

■•  in  present  work  without  [  ] .    Pr^tssor  H.  Mork^, 

%  isSok  Title  as  Na  z.    Colophon  as  at>.  498.    B^dUum. 


\  •1J81. 

4.    158a. 


%,■  1586. 


i.  1597. 


7.  1606. 


li    iCxj. 


0.    1617. 


10.   i6ss. 


U.    i6ji. 


IS.   1^0. 


£VI>ICVESANPRI8  ENGLAND,  ftc.  Y  By  loYm  Lyiy. 
Maister  of  Arte.  Commend  it  or  amend  it.  T  ImprmUd 
«/  L^mdam  ftr  Gabriel  Cawood,  dwelling  in  Paules  Church- 
5rafd.  1589.  ^Imperfect  copy,  j»r  >.  aog.]  Important  Tsria- 
tions  of  text,  within  [  ].    H.  Pyng,  £tq. 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc.  BylohnLyly, 
Maister  of  Arte.  Commend  it,  or  amend  it  Printed  at  London 
ifxt  Gabriel  Cawood*  dwelling  m  Paules  Churchyard.  1586.  No 
oolophon.    H,  PyfUt  Esq* 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc.  By  lohn  Lyiy. 
MabterofArt.  Commend  it  or  amendit.  At  Limdon,  Printed 
by  I.  R.  for  Gabriell  Cawood,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
I^ules  Churdiyarde.  1597.    No  colophon.    B*  Mtumm, 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND.  &e.  ^'BylokmLiiy, 
Master  of  Art  Commend  it  ormmond  it.  At  London,  Printed 
for  IViiiiattt  LtmAe  dwelling  in  Pauls  church-vard,  at  die  signe 
of  the  Holy-ghost.  x6o6     No  oolophon.    B.MMteum. 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND  &e.  HB/fokMLify, 
Master  of  Art  Commemd  it  or  amomi  iL  AT  LONDOU 
Printed  for  IViUiam  Loakt,  dwelling  in  Paules  Church- 
nt  the  Signe  of  the  Holy-Ghost  1613.  No  oolophon.  B4  ' 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc  By  Iohm  Liub, 
Master  of  Art  Commend  it,  or  amend  it.  Printed  at  London 
bv  G,  Eld,  for  »^.  i?.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Artkmr  lokmeon, 
10x7.    No  oolophon.    Bodleitm. 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc.  By  Torn  Ltub 
Master  of  Art  Commend  it,  amend  it.  Printed  at  London  by 
loHN  BsALB,  for  loKH  Pabkbh.  ids).  No  colophon.  B. 
Mnteum,  Bodleian, 

EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc.  By  Iorn  Liub, 
Master  of  Arts.  Commend  it,or  amend  it.  Printed  at  London 
by/*^*andaretobesoldby/«MM!r^ii^z6tx.  Nocoloahon. 
B." 


EVPHVES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND,  ftc  By  Ionn  Ltus, 
Master  of  Arts.  Commend  it,  or  amend  it.  Pnnted  at  Lon* 
DON  by  /okn  Havilemd.  1636.    No  colophon.    B,  M% 
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II.  f  Ml.  Oct.  1.  Engluk  R^^mtt:  im  titto  at  pagt  1. 


30  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

NoTB  ON  TMB  Earubst  EDITIONS  or '  Edphubs.'    t j79  and  s jSo* 

An  inspection  of  the  Bodleian  copies  in  September,  z868^^Mvinced  mo 
that  there  were  two  issues  of  each  part  in  the  first  years  of  th^Bublication ,  * 
which  was  known  to  Malone,  so  far  as  the  first  port  was  conc^«d  :  the  fol- 
lowing rough  memorandum  in  his  handwriting  being  on  a  loose  |HF  ^'  ffi^P^* 
now  inserted  in  Ei^ut4tt  Number  915  of  his  collection  >— 


/ 


"  Lilly's  Euohues,  or  Anatomy  of  Wit.  ftc. 

1579,  two  etutions. 

1580,  both  partt.  8rd  Bd.  xAB^i^ktm,  and  itt  QiRupkmt  andku  Snglan^ 

l|95.       ,  **«3- 

x6o«,  both  paita.  s6a6. 

z6oo.  (1630-31.) 

16x7.  1636,  both  parts. 

Ten  edidona,  at  least,  besides  that  of  the  first  part  in  '79,  probably  more." 


The  eridences  that  die  Bodleian  nuiiiis^^iiaaif  editions  of  their  respeo- 
tlve  yearsa  'are  briefly  these  :— 

EupHUBS.   Th»  Anatohy  of  Wr 

(z)  The  tide-pajK  of  the  Malmie  cop^ias  on  it" '  < 
mented.'    Ste^.  98. 

(a)  It  has  also  the  Address  to  the  '  Gentlemen  SchoUers  of  Oxfj| 
to  it ;  and  this  address  is  of  a  fnece  with  the  rest  of  the  firstJf 
havinggiven  offence,  takes  the  earl^t  opportunity  ^k||ungto¥ 

(9)  Xoe  type  on  the  rerene  of  folio  90  u  somewhat  d!9H^|^  i 

EupHUBs  AND  HIS  England.  i0k 
(t)  BythefoUowiagyariatioDs>- 

Jhrof.  Morley's         Malone'k  Copy,    DiflTer- 
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EUPHOES.    THE  ANATOMY  OF  WIT. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  PRESENT  IN  THE  ACTION. 


EvPHxnSf  a  young  gmf^man  of  Athevs. 
Philaxttus,  a  young gentianan  o/i^APLES. 
£uBULUS,  an  oldgenUeman  ^Naples. 
Don  Ferardo,  one  of  the  chief  governors  ^Naples. 


I.UCILLA,  daughter  of  Don  Ferardo. 

LiviAy  a  lady  of  Naples,   in   the  houfe  of  Don 
Ferardo,  afterwards  at  the  Emperor's  court. 


SCENE, 

Naples  and  Atkehs. 


TIME. 

Net 


EVPHVES. 


Here  dwelt  in  Athens  a  young  gen- 
llcraan  ol"  great  patnmony,  and  ot  fo 
comclye  a  pcrlonage,  that  it  was 
doubted  whether  he  were  more  bound 
to  Nature  lor  the  liniaments  of  his 
perfon,  or  to  Fortune  for  the  increafe 
of  his  poiTcfi'ions,  But  Nature  im- 
patient of  comj^arifons,  and  as  it  were 
difdaining  a  companion  or  copartner  in  hir  working, 
added  to  this  comclynefre  of  his  bodye  fuch  a  (harpo 
capacity  of  minde,  that  not  onely  Ihe  proued  Fortune 
counterfaite,  but  was  halfe  of  that  opinion  that  (he  hir 
felfc  was  oncly  currant.  This  young  gallaunt  of  more 
wittc  then  wealth,  and  yet  of  mo-e  wealth  then  wife- 
dome,  feeing  himfelfe  inferiour  to  none  in  pleafant  con- 
ceits, though  liimfelfe  fuperiour  to  all  his  [in]  honed 
concations,  infomuch  that  he  thought  Imnfelfo  fo  apt  to 
aU  Uunges  that  he  gaue  himfelfe  almoil  to  nothing  but 
LudtifiD^  of  thofe  thinges  commonly  which  are  indicent 
[incidentj  to  thcfe  fluupe  wiltes,  fine  plirafes,  fmooth 
quippeSt  meny  tauntes,  [vfing]  ieilinge  without  mcane, 
and  abiUhig  mirtK  without  meafurc.  As" therefore  the 
(wscteft  Rofc  hath  his  prickell,  the  fined  yeluet  his 
bra^ke,  the  faireft  flower  his  branne,  f<?  tl^^'  (h^'"^M;ft 
Bt.4uui&  hia-  ngnton  jn!  j^  an  J  tiio'  hoUed  Kcii  \v\% 
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^picked  way.    And  true  it  is  that  fome  men  write  and 
I    mod  men  beleeue,  that  in  al  perfedt  (hapes,  a  blem* 
'    mifti  bringeth  rather  a  lyking  euery  way  to  the  eyes, 
then  a  loathing  any  way  to  the  minde.     Vmus  had  hir 
Mole  in  hir  cheeke  which  made  hir  more  amiable : 
Helen  hir  Scarre  in  hir  chinne,  which  Paris  called  Cos^ 
Amoris^  the  whctRone  of  loue,  Arijlippus  his  Wart, 
Lycur^s  his  Wen  :   So  lijfcwife  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
%/  minde,  either  vertue  is  ouerfhadowed  withjome  vice,  or 
yice  guercafl.with  fome^vlertue.     Akxander~\^yif\'C\Xi 
warre,  yet  giuen  to  v^xtit,  ^  Tui/U  eloquent  in  his  glofes, 
yet  vaineglorious.  Saiomon  wife,  yet  to[o]  too  wanton. 
/     Dauid  holy,  but  yet  an  homicide.     None  more  whtie 
then  EuphueSy  yet  at  the  firil  none  more  lacked.    The 
Dneihell  colours  fooned  fade,  the  teened  Raforjopncd 
toumeth  his  edge,  the  fined  cloth  is  fooned  eaten  wil 
[the]  Moathes,  and  the  Cambricke  fooner  dayned  then 
the  courfe  Canuas:  which  appeared  well  in  this  iE«/A»tf, 
whofe  wit  beeing  like^waxe,  apt  to  receiue  any  impref- 
iion,  and  bearing  the  head  in  his  owne  hande,  either  to 
•  vfe  the  rayne  or  the  fpurre,  difdayning  couniaile,  kaning 
his  country,  loathinge  his  olde  acquaintance,  thought 
either  by  wit  to  i>bteyne  ibme- conqued,  or  by  (hame 
*>   to  abyde  fome  confiid,  who  preferring  fancy  before 
friends,  and  [tjhis  prefent  humor,  before  honour  tocome, 
laid  reafon  in  water  being  to[o]  fait  for  his  tad,  and  fol- 
lowed vnbrideled  affedion,  mod  pleafant  for  lus  tooth. 
When  parents  haue  more  care  how  to  leane  their  child- 
ren wealthy  then  wife,  and  are  more  defiioos  to  haue 
them  mainteine  the  name,  then  the  nature  of  a  fealle- 
man :  when  they  put  gold  into  the  hands  of  yoMh, 
where  they  (hould  put  a  rod  vnder  their  gyrdle,  when 
in  deed  of  awe  they  make  them  pad  grace,  \  xA  loue 
;^them  rich  €xeculQis.^gaQ:dsj  andjxxwe  exeartoii  jrf 
|gpdlynes,  then  is  it  no  meruaile,  yat  the  fon  bi»i^  left 
;/  rich  Ijy his  fathers  Will,  become  retchles  bf  his  awae 
will    But  it  hath  bene  an  olde  layde  iawc,  aad  not  of 
leffe  truth  then  antiquitie,  tfeajLwitisjLhe  better  if  it  be 
thfi^deei^r  bought:  as  in  the  fequele  of  this  hiftoqr 
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(hall  mod  mai^feiily  appeare.  It  happened  this  young 
Impirto"ailu«arJV^/<gy  (aplace  of  roore  pleafure  then'(  ^  ^ 
profit,  and  yel  of  more  pronF then  pietie),  the  very  walls 
and  windows  whereofif,  fhewed  it  rather  to  be  the  ^  I 
Tabernacle  or  Venusy  then  the  Temple  of  Ve/Ia,  Ther  '  ' 
was  all  things  neceifary  and  in  redynes,  that  might 
either  allure  the  mind  to  lufl  or  entice  ye  heart  to 
folly :  a  court  more  meete  for  an  Aiheyjl^  then  for  one 
oiAthms:  for  Outd^  then  for  Arijlotle:  for  a  grace- 
lefle  louer,  then  for  a  godjy  liuer :  more  fitter  for 
PariPiS^Xi  Heilory  and  raSeterTSr  Flora  then  Diana, 
Heere  my  youth  (whether  for  wearineffe  he  could  not, 
or  for  wantonnes  would  not  go  any  farthei^determined 
to  make  his  abode,  whereby  it  is  euidently  feene  that 
the  fleeted  fifh  fwalloweth  the  delicatefl  bait:  that 
the  highefl  foaring  Hauke  traineth  to  ye  lure:  and 
that  ye  wittiefl  braine,  is  inuegled  with  the  fodeine 
view  of  ^dluring  vanities.  Heere  he  wanted  no  com- 
panyons,  which  courted  him  continually  with  fundrye 
kindes  of  deuifes,  whereby  they  might  either  Ji;iake  his 
purfle  to  feape  comn^^itie,  or4QOth  his^4p«rfon,  to 
wmfte  credite:  for  he  had  gueiles  and  companions  of 
all  forts. 

Ther  firequented  to  his  lodging,  as  well  the  Spider 
to  fucke  poyfon  of  his  fine  wit,  as  the  Bee  to  gather 
Hunny :  as  well  the  Drone  as  the  Doue :  the  Foxe  as 
the  Lambe :  as  wel  Damocles  to  betray  him,  as  Damon 
to  be  true  to  him.  Yet  he  behaued  himfelfe  fo  warily, 
that  b<  ^  fmgled  his  game  wifelye,  Hee  coulde  eafily 
difc^m*  "ppoUos  Muficke,  fi-om  Fan  his  Pype,  and 
V  h  .autie  firom  lunos  brauerye,  and  the  faith  of 
Lx  U  -^^  irom  the  flattery  of  AriJiippuSy  hee  welcommed 
aP,  hit  trufled  none,  hee  was  mery  but  yet  fo  wary, 
u\  i  neither  the  flatterer  coulde  take  aduauntage  to 
( iitnip  him  in  his  talke,  nor  ye  wifeft  any  aflurance  of 
his  friendfliip:  who  being  demaunded  of  one  what 
countrynian  he  was,  be  anfwered,  what  countryman 
am  I  not?  if  I  be  in  Cretey  I  can  lye,  if  in  Greece  I 
can  (hift^  if  in  Italy  I  can  court  it :  if  thou  a(ke  whofe 
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ibnne  I  am  alio,  I  aflce  thee  whofe  fon^^I  am  not  1 
can  carous  with  AUxandcr^  abflaine^with  Eomulus^ 
eate  with  the  Epicure^  fad  with  the  Siayck^  fleepe  with 
EndimioHy  watch  with  Chrifippus^  vfin|f  thefe  fpeaches 
and  other  hke.  An  olde  Gentleman  m  Naples  feeing 
his  pregnant  wit,  his  eloquent  tongue  fomwhat  taunt- 
ing yet  with  delight :  4iis  mirth  without  meafure,  yet 
^  not  without  wit^  his  fayings  vaineglorious,  yet  pithie : 
began  to  bewaile  his  tsTurture,  and  to  mufe  at  his 
Nature,  beeing  incenfed  agaiSl  ye  one  as  mod  per- 
.^SxQ]j^,  and  enflamed  with  the  other  as  moil  presioiU': 
for  he  well  knew  that  fo  rare  a  wit  would  in  time, 
either  breed  an  intoUerable  trouble,  or  bring  an  in- 
comperable  treafure  to  the  common  weale :  at  the  one 
he  greatly  pitied,  at  the  other  he  reioyfed. 

Hauing  therefore  gotten  opportunitie  to  communi- 
cate with  him  his  minde,  with  watrye  eyes,  as  one 
lamenting  his  wantomieflTe  and  fmiling  face,  as  one 
louing  his  wittinefle,  encountered  him  on  this 
manner. 

/  Young  gentleman,  although  my  acquaintance  bee 
(mall  to  entreat  you,  and  my  authoride  lelTe  to  com- 
maund  you,  yet  my  good  will  in  giuing  you  good 
counfaile  fhould  induce  you  to  beleeue  mee,  and  my 
hoarye  haires  (ambalTadors  of  experience)  enforce  you 
to  follow  me,  for  by  how  much  the  more  I  am  a 
ilraunger  to  you,  by  fo  much  the  more  ^ou  are  be- 
holding to  me,  hauing  therefore  opportunitie  to  vtter 
*  my  minde,  I  meane  to  be  importunate  widi  you  to 
follow  my  meaning.  As  thy  byrth  doth  fhewe  the 
expreffe  and  huely  Image  of  gentle  Woud,  ib  thy 
bringing  vp  feemeth  to  mee  to  bee  a  great  blotte  to 
the  lynage  of  fo  noble  a  brute,  fo  that  I  am  enforced < 
to  thinke  that  either  thou  didded  want  one  to  giue  \ 
-thee  good  indrudlions,  or  that  thy  parents  made  thee 
a  wanton  with  too  much  cockering :  eyther  they  Were 
too  foolifh  in  vdng  no  difcipline,  or  thou  too  froVard 
in  reieiSling  their  dodlrine :  either  they  willing  to  iaue 
thee  idle,  or  thou  wilful  to  be  il  employed.    Did  t^^hey 
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not  remember  that  which  no  man  ought  to  forgette, 
that  t^e  tender  vouth  of  a  r.hilde  is  like  the  tempering 
of  new  Waxe,  apt  to  receiue  any  forme  ? ;:  Hee  that 
will  carye  a  Bull  with  Milo^  muft  vfexo  carye  him  a 
Calfe  alfo,  hee  that  coueteth  to  haue  a  ilraight  Tree, 
muft  not  "Ppw  him  Deemg  a  twjgge.  The  Potter 
l&flttOijelh  his  Olay  Whefa  it  is  foj^a^  the  Sparrow  is 
taught  to  come  when  he  is  young :  As  therefore  the 
yron,  beeing  hot  receiueth  any  forme  with  the  ftroake 
of  the  hammer,  and  keepeth  it  beeing  colde  for  euer, 
fo  the  tender  witte  of  a  childe,  if  with  diligence  it  be 
inftru^led  in  youth,  will  with  induftrie  vfe  ^ofe  qualy- 
ties  in  his*  age. 

They  might  alfo  haue  taken  example  of  the  wife 
hufbandmen,  who  in  their  fatteft  and  moft  fertil  ground 
fow  Hempe  before  Wheat,  a  graine  that  dryeth  vp  the 
fuperfiuous  moyfture,  and  maketh  the  foyle  more  apt 
for  come :  Or  of  good  Gardeiners  who  in  their  curious 
knots  mixe  Hifoppe  with  Time,  as  ayders  the  one  to 
the  growth  of  the  other,  the  one  beeing  drye,  the  other 
moyft :  Or  of  cunning  Painters,  who  for  the  whitcft 
worke  caft  thi  blaokeft  ground,  to  make  ye  pidlure 
more  amiable.  If  therefore  thy  Father  had  bene  as 
wife  an  hi^(^>^n^yi»^Tv_a«p  \^^  ^a,s  a  fortunate  Jjjifbande, 

or  thy  Mother  as  good  a  hufwife  as  Ihe  was  a^Eappy 
wife,  if  they  had  bene  both  as  good  Gardeiners  to 
keepe  their  knotte,  as  they  were  grafters  to  bring 
forth  fuch  fruit,  or  as  cunning  Painters,  as  they  wer 
happie  parents,  no  doubt  they  had  fowed  Hempe 
before  TS&ieat,  that  is  difcipline  before  affedlion,  they 
ba<d^  fet  Hifoppe  with  Time,  that  is  manners  with 
,^tte,  die  one  to  ayde  the  other,  and  to  make  thy 
/dexteritie  more,  they  had  caft  a  blacke  grounde  for 
their  white  worke,  that  is,  they  hadde  mixed  threates 
with  &ire  lookes.  ^  But  things  paft,  are  paft  calling 
againe :  it  is  too  late  to  Ihutte  the  ftable  doore*  when 
le  fteede  is  ftolne.V  The  Troyans  repented  too  late 
rhen  their  towne  was  fpoyled :  Yet  the  remembraunce 
ff  thy  former  follyesi  might  breede  in  thee  a  remorct 
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of  confcience,  and  bee  a  remedie  againft  farther  con* 
cupifcence.  But  now  to  thy  prefent  time.  The 
Lacedemonians  wei^  wont  to  Ihewe  their  children 
dronken  men  and  other  wicked  men,  that  by  feing  their 
filthy  they  might  (hunne  the  lyke  fault,  and  auoyd  the 
lyke  [fuch]  vices  when  they  were  at  the  lyke  ftate.  The 
Pirfians  to  make  their  youth  ahhorre  gluttony  would 
paint  an  Epicure  fleeping  with  meate  in  his  mouth, 
and  mod  horribly  ouerladen  with  wine,  that  by  the 
view  of  fuch  monilrous  fights,  they  might  efchew  the 
meanes  of  the  lyke  excelTe.  The  Parthians^  to  caufe 
their  youth  to  loathe  the  alluring  traines  of  womens 
wiles  and  deceiptful  entifements,  hadde  mod  curioufly 
earned  in  their  houfes,  a  young  man  bl3mde,  befides 
whome  was  adioyned  a  woman  fo  exquifite,  that  in 
foihe  mens  iudgement  Pigmalians  Image  was  not  halfe 
fo  excellent,  hauing  one  hande  in  his  pocket  as  noting 
hir  theft,  and  holding  a  knife  in  the  other  hande  to 
cut  his  throate.  If  the  fight  of  fuch  vgly  (hapes  caufed 
a  loathing  of  ye  like  fins,  then  my  good  Euphues  con- 
fider  their  plight,  and  beware  of  thine  owne  perilL 
\  Thou  art  heere  in  Naples  a  young  foioumer,  I  an  olde 
\  \  fenior :  thou  a  ftraunger,  I  a  Citizen :  thou  fecure 
\  doubting  no  mifliappe,  I  forrowfuU  dreading  thy  mil- 
l  ifortune.  Heere  mayll  thou  fee  that  which  I  figh  to 
'fee :  dronken  fottes  wallowing  in  euery  houfe  [comer]? 
in  euery  chamber,  yea,  in  euery  channel.  Heere  mayil 
thou  beholde  that  which  I  cannot  without  blulhing 
beholde,  nor  without  blubbering  vtter:  thofe  whofe 
bellyes  be  their  Gods,  who  ofifer  their  goodes  as  Sacri- 
fice to  their  guttes :  "VVho  ileepe  with  meate  in  their 
mouthes,  witlh  finne  in  their  heartes,  and  with  ihlond. 
I  in  their  houfea  Heere,  yea,  heere  Euphues^  mayd^ 
\  thou  fee,  iiot  the  earned  vilarde  of  a  lewde  woman^ 
\  but  the  mcamate  yyfage  of  a  lafciuious  wantonne  : 
not  the  fhaddowe  of  loue,  but  the  fubdaunce  of  lud. 
My  heartemelteth  in  droppesof  bloud  to  feea[n]  harlotti  \ 
with  the  one  hande  robbe  fo  many  cofers,  and  with  th<  \ 
other  to  rippe  io  many  corfes.    Thou  arte  heere  amid  ^ 
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deil  the  pykes  betweene  Scylla  and  Carybdis^  ready  if 
thou  Ihunne  Syrtes^  to  fmke  into  Semphlagades.  Let 
the  Lacedemonian^  the  Fetfiany  the  Parthiany  yea  the 
Neapolitan^  caufe  thee  rather  to  deted  fuch  villany,  at 
the  fight  and  viewe  of  their  yanitie.  Is  it  not  farre . 
better  to  abhorre  finnes  by  the  remembraunce  of  others' 

1  faults,  then  by  repentaunce  of  thine  owne  follyes?! 
Is  not  hee  accompted  mod  wife,  whome  other  mennes 
harmes  doe  make  moil  warie  ?    But  thou  wilt  happely 
iaye,  that  although  there  bee  many  things  in  Naples  to 
be  iuilly  condempned,  yet  there  are  fome  things  of 
neceifitie  to  bee  commended :  and  as  thy  will  doth 
leane  vnto  the  one,  fo  thy  witte  woulde  alfo  embrace  th^ 
other.    Alas  Euphues  by  how  much  the  more  I  loueJ 
[fee]  the  high  clymbing  of  thy  capacitie,  by  fo  much! 
the  more  I  feare  thy  fall.     The  fine  Chriftall  is  fooneif 
crafed  then  the  hard  Marble :  the  greened  Beech, 
bumeth  fader  then  the  diyed  Oke :  the  faired  filke  is 
fooned  foyled :  and  the  fweeted  Wine,  tourneth  to  the 
(harped  Vineger.     The  Pedilence  doth  mod  rifed 

^nfedt  the  cleared  compledlion,  and  the  Caterpiller 
cleaueth  vnto  the  riped  fruite:  the  mod  delycate 
witte  is  allured  with  finall  enticement  vnto  vice,  and 
mod  fubiedl  to  yeelde  vnto  vanitie.  If  therefore  thou 
doe  but  hearken  to  the  Syrenes^  thou  wilt  be  enamoured : 
if  thou  haunt  their  houfes  and  places,  thou  dialt  be 
enchaimted.  One  droppe  of  poyfon  infedleth  the 
wh^le,  tunne  of  Wine:  one  leafe  of  CoHoquintida^ 
marreth  and  fpoyleth  the  whole  pot  of  porredge :  one 
yron  Mole,  defaceth  the  whole  peece  of  Lawne. 
Defcend  into  thine  owne  confcience,  and  confider  . 
with  thy  felfe,  the  ^eat  diflference  betweene  daring 
and  darke  blynde,  witte  and  wifedome,  loue  and  lud:i; 
be  merry,  but  with  modedie :  be  fober,  but  not  too  j 
<ullen :  be  valyaunt,  but  not  too  venterous.  if  Let  thy 
attyre  bee  comely,  but  not  codlyjf  thy  dyet  wnolefome, 
but  net  excelliue :  .vie  padime  as  the  word  importeth 
to  paffe  the  time  in  honed  recreation.  Midrud  no 
paan  without  cauie,  nether  be  thou  aedulus  without 
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proofe :  be  not  lyght  to  follow  euery  mans  opinion, 
noTobflinate  to  (lande  in  thine  owne  conceipt  Seme 
GOD,  loue  God,  feare  God,  and  God  will  fo  blelTe  thee, 
as  eyUier  [thy]  heart  canne  wi(h,  or  thy  friends  deiire: 
And  fo  I  ende  m^  counfayle,  befeeching  thee  to 
beginne  to  follow  it  This  olde  gentleman  hauing 
finifhed  his  difcourfe,  Euphues  began  to  fhape  him  an 
aunfwere  in  this  fort 

I    Father  and  friend  (your  age  iheweth  the  one,  your 

jhoneftie   the  other)  I  am  neither  fo  fufpitious  to 

jmiilrufl  your  good  wil,  nor  fo  fottifh  to  miflike  your 

/good  counfayle,  as  I  am  therfore  to  thanke  you  for 

the  firft,  fo  it  flandes  me  vpon  to  thinke  better  on 

the  latter:  I  meane  not  to  cauil  with  you,  as  one 

louing  fophiilrie:  neither  to  controwle  you,  as  one 

hauing  (uperioritie,  the  one  woulde  bring  my  talke 

into  tihe  fufpition  of  fraude,  the  other  conuince  me  of 

foUy. 

Whereas  you  argue  I  know  not  vpon  what  pro- 

babilyties,  but  fure  I  am  vpon  no  proofe,  that  my 

bringing  vp  fhould  be  a  blemmilh  to  my  birth.    I 

aunfwere  and  fweare  to  that,  you  were  not  therin  a 

little  ouerfhot,  either  you  gaue  too  much  credite  to  the 

report  of  others,  or  too  much  libertie  to  your  owne 

iudgement :  You  conuince  my  parents  of  peeuilhnes 

in  making  me  a  wanton,  and  me  of  lewdnelTe  in 

reiefting  corre£lion.     But  fo  many  men  fo  many 

'  mindes,  that  may  feeme  in  your  eye  odious,  which  in 

>  an  others  eye  may  be  gracious.    Arijiippus  a  Fhilofo- 

Vpher  yet  who  more  courtly?    Diagetus  a  PhilofojAer,. 

*  yet  who  more  carterly  ?   Who  more  popular  then  Plato ^ 

retajrningalwayes  good  company?    Who  more  enuious 

then  Tymon^  denouncing  all  humaine  focietie?    Who 

fo  feuere  as  the  Stoickesy  which  lyke  flocks  were  mdtted 

^   with  no  melodie?    Who  fo  fecure  as  the  Epicures^ 

;    which  wallowed  in  all  kind  of  lycentioufheffe  ?  Though 

all  men  bee  made  of  one  mettall,  yet  they  bee  not  call 

all  in  one  moulde,  there  is  framed  of  the  felfe  fame 

day  as  wel  the  tile  to  keepe  out  water,  as  the  potte  to 
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conteine  Kcour,  the  Sunne  doth  harden  the  durte,  and 
melte  the  waxe,  fire  maketh  the  golde  to  Ihine,  and  the 
(Irawe  to  fmother,  Perfumes  doth  refrefh  the  Doue, 
and  kill  the  BetiU,  and  the  nature  of  the  man  dif- 
pofeth  that  confent  of  the  manners.  Now  whereas 
you  feeme  to  loue  my  nature,  and  loath  my  nurture, 
you  bewraye  your  owne  weakenefle^.  in  thinking  that 
^ature  _  may  any_w^4S  he  -  altered  by  ediication  J  and 
^  you  haue  enfamples  to  confirme  your  pretence,  fo 
I  haue  mofl  euident  and  infallible  arguments  to  feme 
for  my-  purpofe.  ^tisjiaturdJBjtJthe  vine  to  fpread, 
the  more  you  feekeByTSrt  to  alter  it,  the  more  in  the 
ende  you  fhal  augment  it  It  is  proper  for  the  Palme 
tree  to  mount,  the  heauier  you  loade  it,  the  higher  it 
fprowteth.  Though  yron  be  made  fofl  with  fire,  it 
retumeth  to  his  haidnes :  though  the  Fawlcon  be  re- 
claimed to  the  fifl,  (he  retyreth  to  hir  haggardneflfe : 
the  whelpe  of  a  Maftife  wyll  neuer  be  taught  to  retriue 
the  Partridge :  education  can  haue  no  fhewe,  where 
the  excellencye  of  Nature  doth  beare  fway.  The  filly 
Moufe  will  by  no  manner  of  meanes  be  tamed :  the 
fubtill  Foxe  may  well  be  beaten,  but  neuer  broken 
from  dealing  his  pray :  if  you  pownd  Spices  they 
fmell  the  fweeter :  feafon  the  woode  neuer  fo  well  the 
wine  will  tafl  of  the  cafke :  plante  and  tranflate  the 
crabbe  tree,  where,  and  whenfoeuer  it  pleafe  you,  and 
it  wyll  neuer  beare  fweete  Apple,  vnlefle  you  graft  it 
by  Arte,  which  nothing  toucheth  nature. 

Infinite  and  innumerable  were  the  examples  I  coulde 
alledge  and  declare  to  confirme  the  Ibrcfi^QfLNaturg^ 
and  confute  thefe  your  vaine  and  falfe  forgeryes,  were 
not  the  repeticion  of  them  needelelTe,  hauing  fhewed 
fuffident,  or  bootelelTe  feeinge  thofe  alleaged  will  not 
perCnrade  you.  And  can  you  bee  fo  vnnatural,  whome 
dame  Nature  hath  nouryfhed  and  brought  vp  fo  many 
years,  to  repine  as  it  were  againft  Nature. 

The  fimilytude  you  rehearfe  of  the  waxe,  argueth 
your  waxinge  and  meltinge  braine,  and  your  example 
of  the  hotte  and  harde  yron,  fheweth  in  you  but 
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colde  and  weake  difpofition.  Doe  you  not  knowe 
that  which  all  men  doe  affirme  and  know,  that  blacke 
will  take  no  other  coulour  ?  That  the  (lone  Abejlon 
beeing  once  made  hot  will  neuer  be  made  colde? 
That  fyre  cannot  be  forced  downewarde?  That 
Nature  will  haue  courfe  after  kinde?  That  euery 
thing  will  jdifj;)qlejLjidf(^^^  Natture^    Can 

the  Aethiope  chaunge  or  alter  his  fkinne?  or  the 
Leopard  his  hiew  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  gather  grapes  of 
thomeSy  or  figges  of  thiflles,  or  to  caufe  any  thing 
to  ftriue  againfl  Nature?  But  why  goe  I  about  to 
praife  Nature,  the  which  as  yet  was  neuer  any  Impe 
fo  wicked  and  barbarous,  any  Turke  fo  vyle  and 
brutilhe,  any  bead  fo  dull  and  fenceleffe,  that  coulde,  « 
or  woulde,  or  durft  difprayfe  or  contemne?  Doth 
not  CV^^z:g_conclude  and  allowe,  that  if  we  followe  and 
obey  Nature,  we  fhall  neuer  erre  ?  Doth  not  ArijMU 
alledge  and  confirme,  that  Nature  frameth  or  ma^th 
nothing  in  any  point  rude,  vaine,  or  vnperfedl  ? 

Nature  was  had  in  fuch  eflimation  and  admiration 
among  the  Heathen  people,  that  (he  was  reputed  for 
the  onely  Goddefle  in  heauen :  If  Nature  then  haue 
largely  and  bountifully  endewed  me  with  hir  gyftes, 
why  deeme  you  me  fo  vntoward  and  graceleffe  ?  If 
(he  haue  dealt  hardely  with  me,  why  extoll  you  fo 
much  my  byrth  ?  If  nature  beare  no  fway,  why  vfe 
you  this  adulation  ?  If  natiure  worke  the  effedl,  what 
booteth  any  education  ?  If  nature  be  of  llrength  or 
force,  what  auaileth  difcipline  or  nurtiu-e  ?  If  of  none, 
what  helpeth  nature  ?  But  let  thefe  (ayings  pafTe  as 
knowen  euidently,  and  graunted  to  be  tru^,  which 
none  can  or  may  deny  vnlefle  he  be  falfe,  or  that  he  be 
an  enimye  to  humanitie. 

As  touching  my  refidence  and  abiding  heere.  ia 
Naples^  my  youthlye  affedlions,  my  fportes  and 
pleafures,  my  paftymes,  my  common  dalyaunce,  my 
delyghtes,  my  reforte  and  companye,  which  dayly  vfe 
to  ^^te  me,  although  to  you  they  breede  more  . 
(orrow  and  care,  then  folace  and  corofor^  bicauf(»  of 
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your  crabbed  age :  yet  to  me  they  bring  more  comfort 
and  ioye,  then  care  and  griefe :  more  blyffe  then  bale^ 
more  happinefle  then  heauineffe :  bicaufe  of  my  youth-  j 
full  gentlenefie.  Either  you  wold  haue  all  men  olde  1 
as  you  are,  or  els  you  haue  quite  forgotten  that  you 
your  felfe  wer  young,  or  euer  knewe  yoimg  dayes: 
eyther  in  your  youtfi  you  were  a  very  vicious  and 
vngodly  man,  or  now  being  aged  very  fuperllicious 
and  deuout  aboue  meafure. 

I  Put  you  no  difference  betweene  the  young  flourifti- 
ing  Bay  tree,  and  the  olde  withered  Beach?  No 
kinde  of  di(Un£lion  betweene  the  waxinge  and  the 
wayninge  of  the  Moone  ?  And  betweene  the  rifmge 
and  the  fetting  of  the  Sunne  ?  Doe  you  meafure  the 
hot  aflaults  of  youth,  by  the  colde  fkmnifhes  of  age  ? 
whofe  yeares  are  fubie(^  to  more  infirmities  then  our 
youth.  We  merry,  you  melancholy:  we  zealous  in 
affedlion;  you  iealous  in  all  your  doings :  you  teflie 
without  caiife,  we  haflie  for  no  quarrell :  you  carefuU, 
wee  careleffe,  we  bolde,  you  fearefull:  we  in  all 
poynts  contrary  vnto  you,  and  yee  in  all  poynts  vnlyke 
vnto  vs.  Seeing  therefore  we  be  repugnaunt  eache  to 
the  othef  in  Nature,  would  you  haue  vs  alyke  in  qualy- 
ties  ?  Would  you  haue  one  potion  miniftred  to  the 
burning  Feuer,  and  to  the  colde  Palfey  ?  One  playfler 
to  an  olde  ilTue  and  a  frelh  Wound  ?  one  falue  for  all 
fores?  one  fauce  for  all  meates?  No  no  Eubulus^ 
but  I  wil  yeeld  to  more,  then  either  I  am  bounde  to 
graunt,  eitiier  thou  able  to  proue.  Suppofe  that  which 
I  neuer  will  beleeue,  that  Naples  is  a  cankered  (lore- 
houfe  of  all  (Irife,  a  common  ftewes  for  all  flrumpettes, 
the  linke  of  fhame,  and  the  veiye  Nurfe  of  all  finne : 
ihall  it  therefore  fbllow  of  necefTitie,  that  all  that  are  ' 
wo[o]ed  of  loue  Ihould  be  wadded  to  lull :  will  you  con-^ 
dude,  as  it  were  tx  cmfequenti^  that  whofoeuer  arriueth 
heere  ihall  be  enticed  to  follyie,  and  beeing  enticed  of 
force  fhal  be  entangled  ?|  No  no,  it  is  the  difpofition  of 
the  thought,  that  altereth  the  natiure  of  the  thing.  The 
SuQne  iluneth  vpon  the  dounghil,  and  is  not  corrupted ; 
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the  Diamond  lyeth  in  the  fire,  and  is  not  confumed : 
the  Chriflall  toucheth  the  Toade  and  is  not  poyfoned : 
the  birde  Trochilus  l)aieth  by  the  mouth  of  the  Crocodile 
and  is  not  fpoyled :  a  perfect  wit  is  neuer  bewitched 
with  leaudenefle,  neither  entifed  with  lafciuioufneiTe. 

Is  it  not  common  that  the  Hokne  Tree  fpringeth 
amidft  the  Beech  ?  That  the  luie  fpreadeth  vpon  the 
hard  (lones?  That  the  foil  fetherbed  breaketh  the 
hard  blade  ?  If  Experience  haue  not  taught  you  this,, 
you  haue  liued  long  and  learned  little :  or  if  your 
moid  brain  haue  foigot  it,  you  haue  learned  much,  and 
profited  nothing.  But  it  may  be,  that  you  meafure  my 
affedtions  by  your  owne  fancies,  and  knowing  your 
felfe  either  too  fimple  to  raife  the  fiege  by  pollicie,  oi 
too  weake  to  refid  the  afiault  by  proweiTe,  you  deeme 
me  of  as  lyttle  wit  as  your  felf,  or  of  leffe  force :  either 
of  fmall  capadtie,  or  of  no  courage.  In  my  iudgement 
EubuiuSy  you  (hal  affoone  catch  a  Hare  with  a  taber, 
as  you  (hal  perfwade  youth  with  your  aged  and  ouer- 
wom  eloquence,  to  fuch  feueritie  of  life,  which  as  yet 
ther  was  neuer  Stoicke  in  preceptes  fo  ftridt,  neither 
any  in  lyfe  fo  precife,  but  woulde  rather  allowe  it  in 
wordes,  then  follow  it  in  workes,  rather  talke  of  it  then 
try  it  Neither  were  you  fuch  a  Saint  in  your  youtli, 
that  abandoning  all  pleafures,  all  pailimes  and  de- 
lyghts,  you  would  choofe  rather  to  facrifice  the  firll 
fruits  of  your  lyfe  to  va3nie  holinelTe  then  to  youthly 
affedlions.  But  as  to  the  domack  quatted  widi  dain- 
ties, al  delicates  feeme  queafie,  and  as  he  that  furfetteth 
with  wine,  vfeth  afterward  to  allay  with  water  \  fo  thefe 
old  huddles  hauing  ouerchaiged  their  gorges  widi  fancie, 
accompt  al  honed  recreation  meere  folly,  and  hauing 
taken  a  furfet  of  delight,  feeme  now  to  l^uour  it  with 
defpighL  Seing  therefore  it  is  labour  lod  fi)r  me  to 
peifwade  you,  and  winde  vainly  waded  for  you  to 
exhort  me,  heere  I  found  you,  and  heerc  1  leaue  you, 
hauing  neither  bought  nor  fold  with  you,  but  chaunged 
ware  for  ware :  if  you  haue  taken  litle  pleafure  in  rsxy 
replyi  fore  I  am  that  by  your  counfel  I  haue  reaped 
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leffe  profite.  They  that  vfe  to  fleale  Hotiny  borne 
Hemlocke  to  (moake  the  Bees  from  their  hiues,  and  it 
may  bee,  that  to  get  fome  aduauntage  of  me,  you  haue 
vfed  thefe  fmoaJcie  aiguments,  thmking  thereby  to 
fmother  me  with  the  conceipt  of  flrong  imagination. 
But  as  the  Camdion  though  he  haue  moil  guttes 
draweth  leail  breath,  or  as  the  Elder  tree  though  hee 
bee  fulled  of  pith,  is  ^hed  from  flrength :  fo  though 
your  refons  feeme  inwardly  to  your  fel£e  fomewhat 
fubflantiall,  and  your  perfwadons  pithie  in  your  owne 
conceipte,  yet  beeing  well  wayed  without,  they  be 
Ihadows  without  fubilaunce,  and  weake  without  force. 
The  Birde  Taurus  hath  a  great  voyce,  but.a  fmal  body : 
the  thunder  a  great  clap,  yet  but  a  lyttle  (lone :  the' 
empde  veffell  giueth  a  ^eater  found  then  the  full 
barrell.  I  meane  not  to  apply  it,  but  looke  into  your 
felf  and  you  fhall  certeinely  finde  it,  and  thus  I  leaue 
you  feeking  it,  but  were  it  not  that  my  company  flay 
my  comming  I  would  furely  helpe  you  to  looke  it,  but 
I  am  called  hence  by  my  acquaintaunce. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  ended  his  talke,  departed 
leaning  this  olde  gentleman  in  a  great  quandarie :  who 
perceiuing  that  he  was  more  enclined  to  wantonnes  ^ 
then  to  wifdome,  with  a  deepe  figh  the  teares  trickling^^ 
downe  his  cheekes,  fayd :  Seeing  thou  wilt  not  buye 
counfel  at  the'  firfl  hande  good  cheape,  thou  fhalt  buye 
repentaunce  at  the  fecond  hande,  at  fuch  an  vnreafon- 
able  rate,  that  thou  wilt  curfle  thy  hard  penyworth,  and 
ban  thy  harde  heart  Ah  Euphues  Uttle  dod  thoii 
know  that  if  thy  wealth  wafl,  thy  wit  will  giue  but 
fmall  warmth,  and  if  thy  wit  encline  to  wilfulnes,  that' 
thy  wealth  will  doe  thee  no  great  good.  If  the  one  had 
bene  employed  to  thrift,  the  other  to  learning,  it  had 
bene  harde  to  conie6ture,  whether  thou  fhoulded  haue 
ben  more  fortunate  by  riches,  or  happie  by  wifdome, 
whether  more  edeemed  in  ye  common  weale  for  welth 
to  maintaine  warre,'  or  for  counfell  to  conclude  peace. 
But  alas  why  doe  I  pitie  that  in  thee  which  thou  feemeil 
to  nraife  in  thy  fel£    And  fo  faying,  he  immediatly 
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went  to  his  owne  houfey  heauily  bewayling  the  young 
mans  vnhappineiTe. 

Heere  ye  may  behold  Gentlemen,  how  leaudly  wit 
(landeth  in  his  owne  light,  how  he  deemeth  no  penny 
good  filucr  but  his  owne,  prefering  the  blolTome  before 
5ie  firuite,  the  budde  before  the  floure,  the  greene  blade 
before  the  ripe  eare  of  Come,  his  owne  wit  before  all 
mens  wifedomes.  Neither  is  that  geafon,  feeing  for 
the  mod  part  it  is  proper  to  all  thofe  of  Iharpe  capacitie 
to  efleeme  of  themfelues  as  mod  proper :  if  one  be  hard 
in  conceiuing,  they  pronounce  him  a  dowlte,  if  giuen 
to  dudie,  they  proclaime  him  a  dunce :  if  merry,  a 
ieder :  if  lad,  a  Saint :  if  full  of  words,  a  fot :  if  with- 
out fpeach,  a  Cipher.  If  one  argue  with  them  boldly, 
then  he  is  impudent:  if  coldly,  an  innocent:  If 
there  be  reafoning  of  diuinitie,  they  cry,  Quafupra 
nos,  nihU  ad  nos :  If  of  himianitie,  SenUntias  loquitur 
carfiifex. 

Heereo£f  commeth  fuch  great  familyaritie  between 
the  riped  wittes,  when  they  fhall  fee  the  difpoiition  the 
one  of  the  other,  the  Sympathia  of  affections,  and  as  it 
were  but  a  paire  of  (heeres  to  goe  betweene  their 
natures,  one  flattereth  an  other  in  his  owne  folly,  and 
layeth  cudiions  vnder  the  elbow  of  his  fellow  when 
he  feeth  him  take  a  nappe  with  fancie,  and  as  their 
wit  wredeth  them  to  vice,  fo  it  forgeth  them  fome  feat 
excufe  to  cloake  their  vanitie. 

Too  much  dudie  doth  intoxicate  their  braines,  for 
(fay  they)  although  yron  the  more  it  is  vfed  the  brighter 
it  is,  yet  filuer  with  much  wearing  doth  wad  to  nothing : 
though  the  Cammocke  the  more  it  is  bowed  the  better 
it  ferueth,  yet  the  bow  the  more  it  is  bent  and  occupied, 
the  weaker  it  waxeth  :  though  the  Camomill  the  more 
it  is  troden  and  preffed  downe,  the  more  it  fpreadeth, 
yet  the  Violet  the  oftner  it  is  handeled  and  touched, 
the  fooner  it  withereth  and  decayeth.  Befides  this,  a 
fine  witte,  a  Iharpe  fence,  a  quicke  vnderdanding,  is 
able  to  attaine  to  more  in  a  moment  or  a  very  little 
Ipace,  then  a  dull  and  blockiih  Lead  in  a  month.   The 
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lithe  catteth  farre  better  and  finoother  then  the  lawe, 
the  waxe  yeeldeth  better  and  fooner  to  the  feale,  then 
the  (leele  to  the  flampe :  the  fmoothe  and  playne  Beech 
is  ealier'  to  be  earned  then  the  knottie  Boxe. 

For  neither  is  there  any  thing  but  that  hath  his  con- 
traries. Such  is  the  Nature  of  thefe  nouifes,  that  thinke 
to  haue  learning  without  labour,  and  trea'fure  without 
trauaile :  either  not  vnderftanding  or  els  not  remem- 
bring,  that  the  fined  edge  is  made  with  the  blunt 
whetllone:  and  the  faireft  lewel  falhioned  with  the 
hard  hammer.  I  goe  not  about  (Gentlemen)  to  inueigh 
againfl  wit,  for  then  I  wer  witlefle,  but  frankly  to  con- 
fefle  mine  owne  little  wit  I  haue  euer  thought  fo 
fuperllicioufly  of  wit,  that  I  feare  I  haue  committed 
Idolatrie  againfl  wifedome,  and  if  Nature  had  dealt  fo 
beneficially  with  mee  to  haue  giuen  mee  anye  wit,  I 
ihoulde  haue  bene  readier  in  the  defence  of  it  to  haue 
made  an  Apologie,  then  any  way  to  toume  to  Apoflacie. 
But  this  I  note,  that  for  the  mod  parte  they  dand  fo  on 
their  pantuffles,  that  they  be  fecure  of  penis,  obdinate 
in  their  own  opinions,  impatient  of  labour,  apt  to  con- 
ceiue  wrong,  credulous  to  beleeue  the  word,  redy  to 
(hake  off  their  olde  acquaintaunce  without  caufe,  and 
to  condemne  them  without  coulour :  All  which  humors 
are  by  fo  much  the  more  eafier  to  be  purged,  by  how 
much  the  leiTe  they  haue  fedred  the  finewes.  But 
retume  [tiune]  we  again  to  Euphues, 

Euphues  having  foioumed  by  the  fpace  of  two 
*nonethes  in  Naples^  whether  he  were  moued  by  the 
courtefie  of  a  young  gentleman  named  Phila\u\tusy  or 
inforced  by  dedany :  whether  his  pregna[n]t  wit,  or  his* 
pleafant  conceits  wrought  the  greater  lykmg  in  [of]  the 
minde  of  Euphues^  I  know  not  for  certeintie :  But 
Euphues  (hewed  fuch  entyre  loue  towards  him,  that 
At  feemed  to  make  (mall  accompt  of  any  others, 
determining  to^'enter  into  fuch  an  inuiolable  league  of 
friend(hip  with  him,  as  neither  time  by  peecemeale 
(hould  impaire,  neither  fancie  vtterly  defolue,  nor  any 
fufpition  infringe.     I  haue  read  (faith  he)  and  well  I 
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beleeue  it,  that  a  friend  is  in  profperitie  a  plealurey  a 
folace  in  aduerfitie,  in  griefe  a  comfort,  in  ioy  a  meny 
companion,  at  al  times  an  other  I,  in  all  places  the 
exprefTe  Image  of  myne  owne  perfon :  infomuch  that 
I  cannot  tell  wether  the  immortall  Gods  haue  bellowed 
any  gift  vpon  mortall  men,  either  more  noble  [able] 
or  more  neceffaiy  then  friendlhip.  Is  there  an| 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  reputed  (I  will  not  fay  com- 
pared) to  friendfhip  ?  Can  any  treafure  in  this  tranfitoiy 
pilgrimage  be  of  more  valew  then  a  friend?  ^i^  whole 
bofome  Uiou  maid  ileepe  fecure  without  (ear^  whom 
thou  maiil  make  partner  of  al  thy  fecrets  without 
fufpition  of  fraude,  and  partaker  of  all  thy  miffortune 
without  miflrufl  of  fleeting,  who.  will  accompt  thy  bale 
his  bane,  thy  milhap  his  mifery,  the  pricking  of  thy 
finger  the  percing  of  his  heart  But  whether  am  I 
caryed  ?  Vhaue  I  not  alfo  learned  yat  one  Ihould  eate 
a  bulhel  of  fait  with  him  whom  he  meaneth  to  make 
his  friend?  that  tryal  maketh  trufl?  that  ther  is 
falJhood  in  felowlhip?  and  what  then?  Doth  not 
the  fimpathy  of  manners  make  the  coniun£lion  of 
mindes  ?  Is  it  not  a  by  word  lyke  will  to  lyke  ?  Not 
fo  common  as  commendable  it  is,  to  fee  young 
Gentlemen  choofe  them  fuch  friendes,  with  whom 
they  may  feeme  being  abfent  to  be  prefent,  being  a 
funder  to  be  conuerfant,  being  dead  to  be  aliue.  I  will 
therefore  haue  PhUautus  for  my  pheere,  and  by  fo  much 
the  more  I  make  my  felfe  fure  to  haue  PhUautus^-^ 
how  much  the  more  I  view  in  him  the  liuely  imagp?^ 
of  Euphues, 

Although  there  be  none  fo  ignoraimt  that  doth  not 

know,  neither  any  fo  impudent  that  will  not  confeffe, 

friendfhip  to  be  the  iewell  of  humaine  ioye :  yet  whoftJ- 

euer  (hal  fee  this  amitie  grounded  vpon  a  little  affedtion, 

will  foone  coniedlure  that  it  (hall  be  diffolued  vpon  a 

light  occafion :  as  in  the  fequele  oiEt^ues  and  P/u/- 

^ufus  you  (hall  [foon]  fee,  whofe  hot  loue  waxed  foone 

'    Volde:   For  as  the  bed  Wine  doth  make  the  iharpeft 

^    vineger^  fo  the  de';ped  loue  tumeth  to  the  deadlyed 
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hate.  Who  deferued  the  mod  blame,  in  mine  opinion, 
it*  IS  doubtful  and  fo  difficult,  that  I  dare  not  prefume 
to  giue  verdit  For  loue  being  the  caufe  for  which  fo 
many  mifchiefes  haue  ben  attempted,  I  am  not  yet 
perfwaded,  whether  of  them  was  mod  to  be  blaitied, 
but  certeinely  neither  of  them  was  blameleife.  I 
appeale  to  your  iudgement  Gentlemen,  not  that  I 
thmke  any  of  you  of  the  lyke  difpofition,  able  to  decide 
the  queilion,  but  being  of  deeper  difcretion  then  I  am, 
are  more  fit  to  debate  ye  quarrelL  Though  the  dif- 
courfe  of  their  fiienddiip  and  falling  out  be  fomwhat 
long,  yet  being  fomwhat  flrange,  I  hope  the  delight- 
fulne^  of  the^one  wil  attenuate  the  tedioufhefle  of  the 
other. 

Euphues  had .  continual  acceffe  to  the  place  of 
Philautus^  and  no  little  familiaritie  with  him,  and 
finding  him  at  conuenient  leafure,  in  thefe  Ihort  teimes 
vnfolded  his  minde'  vnto  [to]  him. 

Gentleman  and  friend,  the  tryall  I  haue  had  of  thy 

manners  cutteth  off  diuers  termes,  which  to  an  other  I 

wold  haue  vfed  in  the  lyke  matter.    And  fithens  a  long 

difcourfe  argueth  folly,  and  delicate  words  incurre  the 

fufpition  of  flattery,  I  am  determined  to  vfe  neither  of 

them,  knowing  either  of  them  to  breede   offence. 

Wayinge  with  my  felfe  the  force  of  friendfhippe  by  the 

effedls,  I  iludyed  euer  fince  my  firfl  comming  to  Naples 

to  enter  league  with  fuch  a  one  as  might  diredl  my 

^  A^  being  a  ftranger,  and  refemble  my  manners  being  • 

^>   a  fcholler,  the  which  two  qualities  as  I  find  in  you  able*' 

/    to  latiffie*  my  defire,  fo  I  hope  I  Ihal  finde  a  heart  in 

S  you  wiUinge  to  accomplilh  my  requeft.   Which  if  I  may 

^bteine,  aSure  your  felfe,  that  Damon  to  his  Pythias^ 

Pilades  to  his  OreJkSy  Tytus  to  his  Gyjippus^  Thefius 

to  his  PirathuSy  Scipio  to  his  Lalius^  was  neuer  founde 

more  faithfull,  then  Euphues  will  bee  to  PhilauHu. 

Phiiautus  by  how  much  the  leffe  he  looked  for  this 
difcoude,  by  fo  much  the  more  he  lyked  it,  for  he  fawe 
all  qualities  bodi  of  body  and  minde,  in  Euphues^  vnto 
whom  he  replyed  as  foUoweth. 
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Friend  Euphues  (for  fo  your  taike  warranteth  me  to 
term  you)  I  dare  neither  vfe  a  long  procelTe,  neither  a 
louing  fpeach,  lead  vnwittingly  I  fhold  caufe  you  to 
conuince  me  of  thofe  things  which  you  haue  jJre^dy 
condemned.  And  verily  I  am  bold  to  prefume  vpon , 
your  curtefie,  fince  you  your  felf  haue  vfed  fo  little 
curiofitie :  perfwading  my  felfe  that  my  (hort  anfwere 
wil  worke  as  great  an  effect  in  you,  as  your  few  words' 
did  in  me.  And  feeing  we  refemble  (as  you  fay)  each 
other  in  qualities,  it  cannot  be  yat  the*  one  (hould  differ 
from  the  other  in  curtefie,  feing  the  fmcere  affeftion 
of  the  minde  cannot  be  exprefied  by  the  mouth,  and 
that  no  art  can  vnfold  the  entire  loue  of  ye  heart,  I  am 
eameflly  to  befeech  you  not  to  meafure  the  firmeneffe 
of  my  faith,  by  ye  fewnes  of  my  wordes,  but  rather 
thinke  that  the  ouerflowing  wanes  of  good  wil,  leaue 
no  paffage  for  many  words.     Triall  (hall  proue  trufl, 

y  heere  is  my  hand,  my  hart,  my  lands  and  my  life  at 
thy  commaundement  Thou  maid  wel  perceiuc  that 
I  did  beleeue  thee,  that  fo  foone  I  did  loue  thee :  and 
I  hope  thou  wilt  the  rather  loue  me,  In  that  I  did 
beleeue  thee.  Either  Euphues  and  Philc^u^us  (loode  in 
neede  of  frindfhippe,  or  were  ordeined  to  be  friendes : 
vpon  fo  fhort  warning,  to  make  fo  foone  [fine]  a  con- 
clufion  might  feeme  in  mine  opinion  if  it  continued 
myraculous,  if  (haken  off,  ridiculous. 

But  after  many  embracings  and  proteflations  one  to 
an  other,  they  walked  to  dinner,  wher  they  wanted 
neither  meat,  neither  Muficke,  neither  any  other 
pailime :  and  hauing  banqueted,  to  digefl  their  fweete 
confedlions,  they  daunced  all  that  after  noone,  they 
vfed  not  onely  one  boorde  but  one  bed,  one  bookq  (if 
fo  be  it  they  thought  not  one  too  many.)  Theiy 
friendfhip  augmented  euery  day,  infomuch*  that  the  one 
could  not  refi:aine  the  company  of  the  other  one 
minute,  all  things  went  in  common  betweene  them, 
which  all  men  accompted  commendable. 

Philcl\u^us  being  a  towne  borne  (;hilde,  both  for  his 

*    owne  countenaunce,  and  the  great  countenaunce  ^ich 
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his  father  had  while  he  Hued,  crept  jntCLjCredit  with 
Don  Ferardo  one  of  the  chiefe  gouemours  of  the  citie, 
who  although  he  had  a  courtly  crew  of  gentlewomen 
foiouming  in  his  pallaice,  yet  his  daughter,  heire  to  hi^ 
whole  reuenewes  ftayned  ye  beautie  of  them  al,  whofe 
modefl  balhfulnes  caufed  the  other  to  looke  wanne  forv 
enuie,  whofe  Lilly  chegk^  dyed  with  a  Vermilion  red,  ^ 
made  the  reft  to  bluRi  for  fhame.  For  as  the  fineft 
Ruby  ftaineth  ye  coulour  of  the  reft  that  be  in  place, 
or  as  the  Sunne  dimmeth  the  Moone^  that  (he  cannot 
be  difcemed^  fo  this  gallant  girle  more  faire  tjien  for- 
tunate, and  yet  more  fortunate  then  faithful,  eclipfed 
the  beautie  of  them  all,  and  chaunged  their  colours. 
Vnto  hir  had  Philautus  accefle,  who  wan  hir  by  right 
of  loue,  and  (hould  haue  wome  hir  by  right  of  law,  had 
not  Euphues  by  ftraunge  deftenie  broken  the  bondes 
of  manage,  and  forbidden  the  banes  of  Matrimony. 

It  happened  that  Don  Ferardo  had  occafion  to  goe 
to  Venice  about  certeine  [ofjhisowne  affaires,  leauing  his 
daughter  the  onely  fteward  of  his  houfehold,  who  fpared 
not  to  feaft  Philautus  hir  friend,  with  al  kinds  of 
delights  and  delycates,  referuing  only  hir  honeftie  as 
the  chiefe  flay  of  hir  honour.  Hir  father  being  gone 
(he  fent  for  hir  friend  to  fupper,  who  came  not  as  hee 
was  accuftomed  folitarilye  alone,  but  accompanyed 
with  his  friend  Euphues.  Thd  Gentlewoman  whether 
it  were  for  nicenefTe,  or  for  nigardnefTe  of  courtefie, 
gaue  him  fuch  a  colde  welcome,  that  he  repented  that 
he  was  cortne. 

Euphues  though  he  knewe  himfelfe  worthy  euerye 
way  to  haue  a  good  countenaunce,  yet  coulde  he  not 
perceiue  hir  willing  any  way  to  lende  him  a  friendly 
looke.  Yet.leaft  he  fhould  feeme  to  want  geftures,  or 
to  be  dafhed  out  of  conceipt  with  hir  coy  countenaunce, 
he  addreffed  him  to  a  Gentlewoman  called  lAuiay  vnto 
whome  Jhe  vttered  this  fpeach.  Faire  Ladye,  if  it  be 
the  guife  of  Italy  to  welcome  flraungers  with  flnmgnes, 
I  muft  needes  fay  the  cuftome  is  flrange  and  the 
cocmtrey  barbarous,  if  the  manner  of  Ladies  to  ialute 
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Gentlemen  with  coyneffe,  then  I  am  enforced  to  think 
the  women  without  [voyde  of]  courtefie  to  vfe  fuch 
welcome,  and  the  men  pad  mame  that  will  come. 
But  heereafler  I  will  either  bring  a  iloole  on  mine 
arme  for  an  vnbidden  guell,  or  a  vifard  on  my  face,  for 
a  (hamelefle  goffippe.    Uuia  replyed. 

Sir,  our  country  is  ciuile,  and  our  gentlewomen.are 
curteous,  but  in  Naples  it  is  compted  a  iefl,  at  euery 
word  to  fay,  In  faidi  you  are  welcome.  As  (he  was 
yet  talking,  fupper  was  fet  on  the  bord,  then  Philautus 
fpake  thus  vnto  Lucilla,  Yet  Gentlewoman,  I  was  the 
bolder  to  bring  my  fhadow  with  me,  (meaning  Euphues) 
knowing  that  he  fliould  be  the  better  welcome  for  my 
Dadce :  vnto  whom  the  Gentlewoman  replyed.  Sir,  as 
I  neuer  when  I  faw  you,  thought  that  you  came  with- 
out your  fliadow,  fo  now  I  cannot  a  lyttle  meruaile  to 
fee  you  fo  ouerfhot  in  bringing  a  new  fliadow  with  you. 
Euphues^  though  he  perceiued  hir  coy  nippe,  feemed 
not  to  care  for  it,  but  taking  hir  by  the  hand  faid. 

FaireLady,  feeing  the  (hade  doth  [fo]  often  (hield  your 
beautie  from  the  parching  Sunne,  I  hope  you  will 
the  better  elleeme  of  the  ihadow,  and  by  fo  much  the 
leffe  it  ought  to  be  oflfenfiue,  by  how  much  the  leffe  it 
is  able  to  offende  you,  and  by  fo  much  the  more  you 
oughttolykeit,by  how  much  the  more  you  vfe  to  lye  init. 

Well  Gentleman,  aunfwered  LuciUa^  in  arguing  of 
the  fhadow,  we  forgoe  the  fubftaunce  :  pleafeth  it  you 
therefore  to  fit  downe  to  fupper.  And  fo  they  all  fate 
downe,  but  Euphues  fed  of  one  difli,  which  [was]  eucr 
floode*  before  him,  the  beautie  of  Lucilla, 

Heere  Euphues  at  the  firft  fight  was  fo  kindled  with 
defire,  that  almoll  he  i^as  like  to  bum  to  coales. 
Supper  beeing  ended,  the  order  was  in  Naples^  that  the 
Gendewomen  would  defire  to  heare  fome  difcourfe, 
either  concerning  loue,  or  learning :  And  although 
Philautus  was  requefted,'  yet  he  polled  it  ouef  to 
Euphues,  whome  he  knewe  mod  fit  for  that  purpofe : 
Euphues  beeing  thus  tyed  to  the  (lake  by  their  impop* 
tiuiate  intreatie^  began  as  followeth* 
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Re  that  worft  may  is  alway  enforced  to  holde  the 
candell,  the  weakeft  mull  flill  to  the  wall,  where  none 
will,  the  Diuell  himfelfe  mud  beare  the  erode.  But 
were  it  not  Gentlewomen,  that  your  lull  flandes  for 
law,  I  would  borrow  fo  much  leaue  as  to  refigne  mine 
office  to  one  of  you,  whofe  experience  in  loue  hath  made 
you  learned,  and  whofe  leaminge  hath  made  you  fo 
louely  :  for  me  to  intreat  of  the  one  being  a  nouife,,or 
to  difcourfe  of  the  other  being  a  trewant,  I  may  well 
make  you  weary,  but  neuer  the  wifer,  and  giue  you 
occafion  rather  to  laugh  at  my  rafhneffe,  then  to  lyke 
my  reafons :  Yet  I  care  the  leffe  to  excufe  my  boldneffe 
to  you,  who  were  the  caufe  of  my  blindneffe.  And  fmce 
I  am  at  mine  owne  choyce,  either  to  talke  of  loue  or 
of  learning,  I  had  rather  for  this  time  bee  deemed  an 
vnthrift  in  reiedting  profite,  then  a  Stoicke  in  renoun- 
cing pleafure. 

^f  It  hath  bene  a  queflion  often  difputed,  but  neuer 

determined,  whether  th&^^u^ties-of  Uie  minde,  or  the 
compofition  of  the  man,  caufe  women  mod  to  lyke,  or 
whedier  beaiitie  or  wit  moue  men  mod  to  loue.  Certes 
by  how  much  the  more  the  minde  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  body,  by  fo  much  the  more  the  graces  of 
the  one  are  to  be  preferred  before  ye  gifts  of  3ie  other, 

7  which  if  it  be  fo,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  inward 
qualitie  ought  to  bee  refpedled,  more  then  the  view  of 
the  outward  beaude,  then  doubtleffe  women  either  do 
or  ihould  loue  thofe  bed  whofe  vertue  is  bed,  not 
meafuring  the  deformed  man,  with  the  reformed 
minde.  ,^_^ 

The  foule  Toade  hath  a  faire  done  in  his  head,  the" 

'  fine  golde  is  found  in  the  filthy  earth :  the  fweet  kemeUr 

.  lyeth  in  the  hard  fhell :  vertue  is  harboured  in  the  heart 
of  him  that  mod  men  edeeme  midiapen.  Contrari- 
wife,  if  we  refpedl  more  the  outward  fhape,  then  the 
inward  habit,  good  God,  into  how  many  mifchiefes  do 
wee  fall  ?  into  what  blindneffe  are  we  ledde  ?  Doe  we 
not  commonly  fee  that  in  painted  pottes  is  hidden  the 
d^adlyed  poyfon?  that  in  the  greened  graffe  is  y^ 
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greatefl  Serpent?  in  the  cleereft  water  the  Tglyeft 
Toade  ?  Doth  not  experience-  teach  vs,  that  in  the 
moil  curious  Sepulcher  are  enclofed  rotten  bones? 
That  the  Cyprefle  tree  beareth  a  faire  leafe,  but  no 
fniite?  That  the  Eflridge  carieth  faire  feathers,  but 
^  ranke  flelh  ?  How  frantick  are  thofe  louers  which  are 
•  cacried  away  with*  the  gaye  gliftering  of  the  fine  face  ? 
the  beautie  whereoff  is  parched  with  the  fummers 
blaze,  and  chipped  with  the  winters  blafl :  which  is  of 
fo  Ihort  continuance,  that  it  fadeth  before  one  perceiue 
it  flourilh :  of  fo  fmal  profit,  that  it  poyfoneth  thofe  that 
polTeffe  it :  of  fo  litle  value  with  the  wife,  that  they 
accompt  it  a  delicate  baite  with  a  deadly  hooke :  a 
^  fweet  -fti«///^  with  a  deuouring  paunch,  a  fower  poyfon 
in  a  filuer  potte.  Heere  I  could  enter  into  difcourfe 
of  fuch  fine  dames  as  being  in  loue  with  their  owne 
lookes,  make  fuch  courfe  accompt  of  their  pafFionate 
louers  :  for  commonly  if  they  be  adorned  with  beautie, 
they  be  ftraight  laced,  and  made  fo  high  in  the  indeppe, 
that  they  difdaine  them  mod  that  mofl  defire  them. 
It  is  a  worlde  to  fee  the  doating  of  their  louers,  and 
then:  dealing  with  them,  the  reueling  of  whofe  fubtil 
traines  would  caufe  me  to  (hed  teares,  and  you  Gentle- 
women to  (hut  your  modell  eares.  Pardon  me  Gentle- 
women if  I  vnfolde  euery  wile  and  (hew  euery  wrinkle 
of  womens  difpofition.  Two  things  do  they  caufe  their 
feruants  to  vow  vnto  them,  fecrecie,  and  fouereintie : 
the  one  to  conceale  their  entifing  Heights,  by  the  other 
to  affure  themfelues  of  their  only  feruice.  Againe,  but 
hoe  there :  if  I  Ihoulde  haue  waded  anye  further,  and 
fownded  the  depth  of  their  deceipt,  I  (hould  either 
haue  procured  your  difpleafure,  or  incurred  the  fufpicion 
of  fraud :  either  armed  you  to  pradtife  the  like  fubtiltie, 
or  accufed  my  felfe  of  periury.  But  I  meane  not  to 
offend  your  chad  mindes,  with  the  rehearlal  of  their 
vnchafl  manners :  whofe  eares  I  perceiue  to  glow,  and 
hearts  to  be  grieued  at  that  which  I  haue  alredy 
vttered  :  not  that  amongd  you  there  be  any  fuch,  but 
\Jiiit  in  yo\u  fexe  ther  flipuld  be  an^'  fuch,    }^t  hq^ 
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Gentlewomen  therefore  make  to[o^  much  of  their  painted 
(heath,  let  tbem  not  be  fo  curious  in  their  owne  conceit, 
or  fo  cujjifh  to  their  loyal  louers.  When  the  black 
Crowes  foote  (hall  appeare  in  their  eye,  or  the  bbcke 
j  Oxe  treade  on  their  foote,  when  their  beautie  (hall  be 
'  lyke  the  blafted  Rofe,  their  wealth  wafted,  their  bodies 
wome,  their  faces  wrinkled,  then:  fingers  crooked,  who 
wil  like  of  them  in  their  age,  who  loued  none  in  their 
youth  ?  Ifyou  will  be  cheriflied  when  you  be  olde,  be 
courtepus  while  you  be  young :  if  you  looke  for  com- 
fort in  your  hoarie  haires,  be  not  coye  when  you  haue 
your  golden  lockes :  if  you  would  be  imbraced  in  ye 
wayning  of  your  brauerie,  be  not  fqueymi(h  in  the 
waxing  of  your  beautie :  if  you  defire  to  be  kept  lyke 
the  Rofes  when  they  haue  loft  their  coulour,  finel  fweete 
as  the  Rofe  doth  in  the  budde :  if  you  woulde  bee 
tafted  for  olde  Wine,  bee  in  the  mouth  a  plea(aunt 
I  Grape :  fo  (hall  you  be  cherifhed  for  your  courtefie, 
coniforted  for  your  honeftie,  embraced  for  your  amitie, 
i  fo  (hall  you  [ye]  be  preferued  with  the  fweete  Rofe,  and 
'  dronke  with  the  pleafant  wine.  Thus  farre  I  am 
bolde  gentlewomen,  to  counfel  thofe  that  be  coy,  that 
*  they  weaue  not  the  web  of  their  owne  woe,  nor  fpinne 
the  threede  of  their  own  thralclome,  by  their  own 
ouerthwartnes.  And  feeing  we  are  euen  in  the  bowells 
of  loue,  it  (hal  not  be  amide,  to  examine  whether  man 
or  woman  be  fooneft  allured,  whether  be  moft  conftant 
the  male  or  the  female.  And  in  this  poynte  I  meane 
not  to  be  niine  owne  earner,  leaft  I  Ihould  feeme  either 
to  picke  a  thanke  with  men,  or  a  quarel  with  women. 
If  therefore  it  might  ftand  with  your  pleafure  ^Miftres 
Luciila)  to  giue  your  cenfure,  I  would  take  the  con- 
trarie  :  for  fure  I  am  though  your  iudgement  be  found, 
yet  affedlion  will  (hadow  it 

Luciila  feeing  his  pretence,  thought  to  take  aduaun- 
tage  of  his  large  profer,  vnto  whom  (he  (aide.  Gentle- 
man in  my  opinion,  women  are  to  be  wonne  with  euery 
wind,  in  whofe  fexe  ther  is  neither  force  to  withftand 
^h^  aSpfaults  of  loup,  neither  cpnftancy  to  remaine  faith* 
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full  And  bicaufe  your  difcourfe  hath  hetherto  bred 
delight,  I  am  loth  to  hinder  you  in  the  fequele  of  your 
deuifes.  Euphues^  perceiuing  himfelfe  to  be  taken 
napping,  aunfwered  as  foUoweth. 
y  %  Miflres  Luciila^  if  you  fpeake  as  you  thinke,  thefe 
gentlewomen  prefent  haue  little  caufe  to  thanke  you, 
if  you  caufe  me  to  commend  women,  my  tale  will  be 
accompted  a  meere  trifle,  and  your  wordes  the  plaine 
truth  :  Yet  knowing  promife  to  be  debt,  I  will  paye 
it  with  performance.  And  I  woulde  the  Gentlemen 
heere  prefent  were  as  ready  to  credit  my  proofe,  as  the 
gentlewomen  are  willing  to  heare  their  own  prayfes,  or 
I  as  able  to  ouercome,  as  Miflres  Lucilla  would  be 
content  to  be  ouerthrowne,  howe  fo  euer  the  matter 
(hall  fall  out,  I  am  of  the  furer  fide :  for  if  my  reafons 
be  weake,  then  is  our  fexe  (Irong :  if  forcible,  then  [is]  your 
iudgement  feeble :  if  I  finde  truth  on  my  fide,  I  hop^  I 
(haU  for  my  wages  win  the  good  will  of  women :  if  I 
want  proofe,  then  gentlewomen  of  necelfitie  you  mull 
yeeld  to  men.    But  to  the  matter. 

Touching  the  yeelding  to  loue,  albeit  their  heartes 
feeme  tender,  yet  they  harden  them  lyke  the  flone  of 
Sidliay  the  which  the  more  it  is  beaten  the  harder  it 
is :  for  being  framed  as  it  were  of  the  perfedlion  of 
men,  they  be  free  from  all  fuch  cogitations  as  may 
any  way  prouoke  them  to  vncleaneneffe,  infomuch  as 
they  abhorre  the  light  loue  of  youth,  which  is  grounded 
vppon  lufl,  and  diffolued,  vpon  euery  light  occafion. 
When  they  fee  the  folly  of  men  tume  to  ftiry,  their 
delyght  to  doting,  their  aflfedlion  to  frencie,  when  they 
fee  them  as  it  were  pine  in  pleafure,  and  to  wax  pale 
through  their  own  peeuiflines,  their  futes,  their  feruice, 
their  letters,  their  labours,  their  loues,  their  Hues,  feeme 
to  them  fo  odyous,  that  they  harden  their  hearts  againil 
fuch  concupyfence,  to  the  ende  they  might  conuert 
them  from  rafhnelTe  to  reafon:  from  luch  lewde 
difpolition,  to  honed  difcretion.  Heereoff  it  commeth 
that  men  accufe  woemen  of  cruehy,  bicaufe  they  them- 
fiplu^s  want  ciuility :  they  accompt  them  ful}  of  wyle^ 
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in  not  yeelding  to  their  wickednes:  fidtMefle  for 
refifling  their  filSiynes.  But  I  had  almoft  forgot  in^ 
felfe,  you  fhal  pardon  me  Midres  Lucilla  for  this  time,  if 
this[dius]abruptlye,  I  finilh  my  difcourfe :  it  is  neither  for 
want  of  good  wil,  or  lack  of  proofe,  but  3rat  I  feele  in 
my  felf  fuch  alteration,  yat  I  can  fcarcely  vtter  one 
worde.  Ah  Euphues^  Euphues.  The  gentlewomen 
wer^  flrooke  into  fuch  a  quandary  with  this  fodeine 
chaunge,  that  they  all  chaunged  coulour.  But  Euphues 
taking  Fhilautus  by  the  hande,  and  giuing  the  gentle- 
women thankes  for  their  patience  and  his  repail,  bad 
them  al  farewell,  and  went  immediatly  to  his  chamber. 
\*But  Lucilla  who  nowe  began  to  fiye  in  the  flames  of 
loue,  all  the  companye  being  departed  to  their  lodgings, 
entered  into  thefe  termes  and  contrarieties.  < 

K  Ah  wretched  wench  Lucillay  how  art  thou  perplexed  ? 
what  a  doubtfull  fight  doll  thou  feele  betwixt  [betweene] 
faith  and  fancy?  hope  and  feare?  confcience  and  concu- 
pifcence?  O  my  Euphues^  lyttle  doft  thou  knowe  the 
fodeyn  forrowe  that  I  fufleine  for  thy  fweete  feke : 
Whofe  wyt  hath  bewitched  me,  whofe  rare  qualyties 
haue  depryued  me  of  myne  olde  qualytie,  mod  curteous 
behauiour  without  curiofitie,  whofe  comely  feature, 
wythout  feiult,  whofe  filed  fpeach  without  fraud,  hath 
wrapped  me  in  this  miffortun  e.  And  canll  thou  Lucilla 
be  fo  light  of  loue  in  forfaking  Fhilautus  to  flye  to 
Euphues}  canft  thou  prefer  a  llraunger  before  thy 
countryman  ?  a  darter  before  thy  companion  ?  Why, 
Euphues  doth  perhappes  [perhappes  doeth]  defwe  my 
loue,  but  Fhilautus  hath  deferued  it.  Why,  Euphues 
feature  is  worthy  as  good  as  I,  but  Fhilautus  his  faith 
is  worthy  a  better.  I,  but  the  latter  loue  is  mod  fer- 
uent,  I,  but  ye  fird  ought  to  be  mod  faythfuU.  I, 
but  Euphues  hath  greater  perfection,  I,  but  Fhilautus 
hath  deeper  afle<5lion.  (i 

Ah  fonde  wench,  doed  thou  thincke  Euphues  will 
deeme  thee  condant  to  him,  when  thou  had  ben 
vncondant  to  his  friend  ?  Weened  thou  that  he  will 
b^ue  TiO  ipii^d  of  thy  faithfulnes^  wh^^  h^  h^tb  b^ 
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tryall  of  thy  ficklenetTe  ?  Wil  he  haue  no  doubt  of 
thine  honour,  when  thou  thy  felfe  callell  thine  honeflie 
in  queftion  ?  Yes,  yes,  Lucilla^  well  doth  he  knowe 
that  the  glafle  once  crafed,  will  with  the  lead  dappe 
be  cracked,  that  the  cloth  which  flajmeth  with  milke, 
will  foone  loofe  his  coulour  with  Vineger :  that  the 
Eagles  wing  will  waft  the  feather  as  well  of  the  Phcsnix^ 
as  of  the  Pheafaunt :  that  (he  that  hath  beene  faithlefle 
to  one,  will  neuer  be  fa[i]thftill  to  any.  But  can  Euphues 
conuince  me  of  fleeting,  feeing  for  his  fake  I  break  my 
fidelitie  ?  Can  he  condemne  me  of  difloyaltie,  when 
he  is  the  only  caufe  of  my  difliking  ?  May  he  iuftly 
condemne  me  of  trechery,  who  hafii  this  teftimony  as 

--^  tryal  of  my  good  wil?  Doth  not  he  remember  that 
the  broken  bone  once  fet  together,  is  ftronger  than 
euer  it  was  ?  That  the  greateft  blot  is  taken  oflf  with 
the  Pommice?  Tliat  though  the  Spider  poyfon  the 
flye,  (hee  cannot  infedl  the  Bee  ?  That  although  I  haue 
bene  light  to  Philautus^  I  may  be  louely  to  Euphues  ? 
It  is  not  my  defire,but  hisdefertes  that  moueth  myminde 
to  this  choyfe :  neither  the  want  of  the  lyke  good  will 
in  PhilautuSy  but  the  lacke  of  the  lyke  good  qualy- 
ties  that  remoueth  my  fancie  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

>  \  For  as  the  Bee  that  gathereth  Honnye  out  of  the 
weede,  when  Ihee  efpieth  the  fayre  floure  flyeth  to  the 
fweeteft :  or  as  the  kinde  fpaniell  though  he  hunt  after 

\  Birds,  yet  forfakes  them  to  retriue  the  Partridge :  or  as 
we  commonly  feede  on  beefe  hungerly  at  the  firft,  yet 
feeing  the  Quaile  more  daintie,  chaunge  our  dyet : 
So  I,  although  I  loued  Philautus  for  his  good  proper- 
ties, yet  feeing  Euphues  to  excell  him,  I  ought  by 
Nature  to  lyke  him  better.  By  fo  much  the  more 
therefore  my  chaunge  is  to  be  excufed,  by  how  much 
the  more  my  choyce  is  excellent :  and  by  fo  much  the 
leffe  I  am  to  be  condemned  by  how  much  the  more 
Euphues  is  to  be  commended.  Is  not  the  Diamond  of 
more  valew  then  the  Rubie  bicaufe  he  is  of  more 
VV'rtMQ  ?    Is  pot  (h?  Jimeraulde  prefiprred  before  t}i^ 
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Saphiie  for  his  wonderfiiU  propertie  ?  Is  not  Ei^kues 
more  prayfe  worthy  then  Piilautus  being  more  wittie. 
f.\  But  fye  LucUlOj  why  doll  thou  flatter  thy  felfe  in  thine 
|F  owne  folly?  Cand  thou  faine  Euphues  thy  friend, 
whom  by  thine  owne  words  thou  hail  made  thy  foe? 
Diddeflnotthouaccufe'womenofinconflancie?  Diddeft 
not  thou  accompt  them  [thy  felfe]  eafie  to  be  won  ? 

IDiddeflnot  thou  condemne  them  of  weakenes,  what 
founder  argument  can  he  haue  againfl  thee  then  thine 
|k  own  aunfwere  ?  What  better  proofe  then  thine  owne 
y       fpeach  ?    What  greater  tryall  then  thine  owne  taJke  ? 

I  If  thou  hail  belyed  women,  he  will  iudge  thee  vnkinde : 
if  thou  haue  reuealed  the  troth,  he  muil  needes  thinke 
ihee  vnconllant :  if  he  perceiue  thee  to  be  wonne  with 
a  Nut,  he  wil  imagine  that  thou  wilt  be  loll  with  an 
Apple,  if  he  finde  thee  wanton  before  thou  be  wo[o]ed, 
ifv  he  wil  gelTe  thou  wilt  be  wauering  when  thou  art 
y      wedded.  \\ 

;  '  But  fuppofe  that  Euphues  loue  thee,  that  Fhiiautus 
leaue  thee,  wil  thy  Father  thinkell  thou  giue  thee 
libertie  to  l)rue  after  thine  owne  lull  ?  Wil  he  elleeme 
him  worthy  to  enherite  his  poUeilions,  whome  he 
accompteth  vnworthy  to  enioy  thy  perfon  ?  Is  it  lyke 
\  that  hee  will  match  thee  in  manage  with^a  llraunger, 
T  with  a  Grecian^  with  a  meane  man?  I,  but  what 
;  knoweth  my  father  whether  he  be  wealthy,  whether 
his  reuenews  be  able  to  counteruaile  my  fathers  landes, 
whether  his  birth  be  noble  yea,  or  no  ?  Can  any  one 
snake  doubt  of  his  gentle  bloud,  that  feeth  his  gentle 
conditions  ?  Can  his  honour  be  called  into  queflion, 
whofe  honellie  is  fo  great  ?  Is  he  to  be  thought  thrift- 
lelfe,  who  in  all  qualyties  of  the  minde  is  peerelelfe  ? 
No  no,  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit,  the  gold  by  his 
touch,  the  fonne  by  the  fire.  And  as  the  foft  waxe 
receiueth  whatfoeuer  print  be  in  the  feale,  and  Iheweth 
no  other  imprelHon,  fo  the  tender  babe  being  fealed 
with  his  fathers  gifts,  reprefenteth  his  Image  moH 
liuely.  But  were  I  once  certeine  of  Euphues  [his]  good 
wiU|  I  Wpu|d  not  fo  fuperlliciouA^  accompt  of  m^ 
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fathers  ill  wilL  Time  hath  weaned  me  from  my 
mothers  teat,  and  age  ridde  me  from  my  fathers 
corredlion,  when  children  are  in  their  fwathe  cloutes, 
then  are  they  fubiedl  to  the  whip,  and  ought  to 
be  carefull  of  the  rigour  of  their  parents.  As  for 
me  feeing  I  am  not  fedde  with  their  pap,  I 
am  not  to  be  ledde  by  their  perfwafions.  Let  my 
father  vfe  what  fpeaches  he  lyft,  I  will  follow  mine 
owne  lull.  Lufl  Lucitta^  what  lk)rfl  thou?  No  no, 
mine  owne  loue  I  ihould  haue  iayd,  for  I  am  as  farre 
from  lud,  as  I  am  from  reafon,  and  as  neere  to  loue 
as  I  am  to  folly.  Then  flicks  to  thy  determination, 
and  fhew  thy  felfe,  what  loue  can  doe,  what  loue  dares 
doe,  what  loue  hath  done.  Albeit  I  can  no  way 
quench  the  coales  of  defire  with  foigetfulneffe,  yet 
will  I  rake  them  vp  in  the  afhes  of  modeflie  :  Seemg 
I  dare  not  difcouer  my  loue  for  maidenly  (hamefadnefTe, 
I  will  diffemble  it  till  time  I  haue  opportunide.  And 
I  hope  fo  to  behaue  my  felfe,  as  Euphues  (hall  thinke 
me  his  owne,  and  Philautus  perfwade  himfelf  I  am 
^one  but  his.  But  I  would  to  God  Euphues  would 
repaire  hether  that  the  light  of  him  might  mitigate 
fome  parte  of  my  martirdome. 

She  hauing  thus  difcourfed  with  hir  felfe,  hir  owne 
miferies,  call  hir  felfe  on  the  bedde  and  there  lette  hir 
lye,  and  retoume  we  to  Euphues ^  who  was  fo  caught 
in  the  ginne  of  folly,  that  he  neither  could  comfort 
himfelfe,  nor  durfl  a(ke  counfaile  of  his  friend,  fufpedl- 
ing  that  which  in  deede  was  true,  that  Philautus  was 
corriual  with  him  and  cooke-mate  with  LuciUa. 
Amiddefl  therefore  thefe  his  extremities,  betweene 
hope  and  feare,  he  vttered  thefe  or  the  lyke 
fpeaches. 

What  is  he  Euphues^  that  knowing  thy  witte,  and 
feeing  thy  folly,  but  will  rather  punilh  thy  leaudnefle, 
then  pittie  thy  heauineffe?  Was  ther  euer  any  fo 
fickle  fo  foone  to  be  allured  ?  any  euer  [euer  anie]  fo 
faithlefle  to  deceiue  his  friend  ?  euer  any  fo  foolifti  to 
loathe  hipifelfip  in  his  owne  miffortun^  ?    Top  pnie  it  iS| 
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diat  as  the  fea  Crab  fwimmeth  alwayes  againft  the 
llreame,  fo  wit  alwayes  flriueth  againfl  wifedome :  1/ 
And  as  the  Bee  is  oftentimes  hurt  with   hir  owne 
Honny,  fo  is  witte  not  feldome  plagued  with  his  owne 
conceipt 

O  ye  Gods,  haue  ye  ordeyned  for  eueiy  malady 
medicine,  for  euery  fore  a  lalue,  for  euery  paine 
pla[y]ller,  leaning  onely  loue  remedileffe?  Did  y< 
deeme  no  man  fo  mad  to  be  entangled  with  defire, 
or  thought  ye  them  worthie  to  be  tormented  that  were 
fo  mifledde?  haue  ye  dealt  more  fauourably  with 
brute  beafles,  then  with  reafonable  creatures. 

The  filthy  Sow  when  fhe  is  ficke,  eateth  the  Sea- 
Crab,  and  is  immediatly  recured :  the  Torteyfe  hauing  /^ 
tafled  the  Viper,  fucketh  Origanum  and  is  quickly 
reuiued  :  the  Beare  ready  to  pine  licketh  vp  the  Ants, 
and  is  recouered  :  the  Dog  hauing  furfetted  to  procure 
his  vomitte,  eateth  graffe  and  findeth  remedy :  the 
Hart  beeing  perced  with  the  dart,  runneth  out  of  hand 
to  the  hearb  Di^lanum^  and  is  healed.  And  can  men 
by  no  hearbe,  by  no  art,  by  no  way,  procure  a  remedie 
for  the  impatient  difeafe  of  loue  ?  Ah  well  I  perceiue 
that  Loue  is  not  vnlyke  the  Figge  tree,  whofe  fruite  is 
fweete,  whofe  roote  is  more  bitter  then  the  clawe  of  a 
Bitter :  or  lyke  the  Apple  in  Perfia^  whofe  blofTome 
fauoreth  lyke  Honny,  whofe  budde  is  more  fower  then 
GalL 

But  O  impierie.  O  broad  blafphemie  againfl  the 
heauens.  Wilt  thou  be  fo  impudent  Euphues^  to  accufe 
the  Gods  of  iniquitie  ?  No  fonde  foole,  no.  Neither 
is  it  forbidden  vs  by  the  Gods  to  loue,  by  whofe  diuine 
prouidence  we  are  permitted  to  Hue  :  neither  do  wee 
want  remedies  to  recure  our  maladies,  but  reafon  to 
vfe  the  meanes.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  hinder  the 
courfe  of  loue,  with  the  difcourfe  of  law  ?  hafl  thou  not 
leadEupA/es,  that  he  that  loppeth  the  Vine,  caufeth  it  y 
to  fpread  faire :  that  he  that  floppeth  the  flreame,  forceth »/ 
[caufethl  it  to  fwell  higher  ?  that  he  that  cafledi  water 
cm^]  tie  fire  in  [at]  the  Smithesfoige,maketh  itto  flame 
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fiercer?  Euen  fo  he  that  feeketh  by  counfailc  to 
moderate  his  ouerlafhing  affedlions,  encreafeth  his 
own  miffortune.  Ah  my  Luciiia^  would  thou  wer 
either  leffe  faire,  or  I  more  fortunate  :  either  I  wifer, 
or  thou  milder  :  either  I  would  I  were  out  of  this  mad 
moode,  either  I  would  we  wer  both  of  one  minde. 
But  how  fhould  Ihe  be  perfwaded  of  my  loyaltie,  that 
yet  had  neuer  one  fimple  proofe  of  my  loue  ?  will  (he 
not  rather  imagine  me  to  be  entangled  with  hir  beautie, 
then  with  hir  vertue.  That  my  fancie  being  fo  lewdly 
chaunged  [chayned]  at  ye  firll,  will  be  as  lyghtly 
chaunged  at  the  kfl :  that  nothing  violent,  can  bee 
permanent  Yes,  yes,  fhee  mull  needes  conie<5lure  fo, 
although  it  bee  nothing  fo :  for  by  howe  much  the 
more  my  aflfedlion  commeth  on  the  fodeine,  by  fo 
much  the  leffe  will  Ihe  thinke  it  certeine.  The  ratling 
thunderbolt  hath  but  his  clap,  the  lightning  but  his 
flaih,  and  as  they  both  come  in  a  moment,  fo  doe  they 
lAth  ende  in  a  minuite. 

I,  but  EuphueSy  hath  Ihe  not  hard  alfo  that  the  dry 
touchewoode  is  kindled  with  lyme  ?  that  the  greateft 
Mulhrompe  groweth  in  one  night?  that  the  fire  quickly 
bumeth  the  flaxe  ?  that  loue  eafily  entereth  into  the 
(harpe  wit  without  refiflance,  and  is  harboured  there 
without  repentaunce. 

If  therefore  the  Gods  haue  endewed  hir  with  as 
much  bountie  as  beautie,  if  fhe  haue  no  leffe  witte 
then  fhe  hath  comelinefTe :  certes  fhee  wyll  neyther 
conceiue  finiflerly  of  my  fodeine  fute,  neither  be  coye 
to  receiue  me  into  hir  feruice,  neither  fufpedl  me  of 
lyghtneffe  in  yeelding  fo  lyghtly,  neither  reiedt  me 
ciifdainefully,  for  louing  fo  hailely  ?  Shall  I  not  then 
hazarde  my  life  to  obteine  my  loue?  and  deceiue 
Fhilautus  to  receiue  LtuiUal  Yes  Euphues^  where 
loue  beareth  fway,  fiiendfhip  can  haue  no  fhewe :  A3 
Philautus  brought  me  for  his  fhadowe  the  ?ail  iupper, 
fo  will  I  vfe  him  for  my  fhadow  till  I  haue  gained  his 
Saint  And  canfl  thou  wretch  be  falfe  to  him  that  is 
£siithful  to  thee  ?    Shall  his  curtefie  bee  caufe  of  thy 
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crueWe  ?  Wilt  thou  violate  the  league  of  fayth,  to 
enherite  the  lande  of  folly?  Shall  afiedlion  be  of 
more  force  then  friendlhip,  loue  then  lawe,  lull  then 
loyaltie  ?  Knoweil  thou  not  that  he  that  lofeth  his 
honeflie,  hath  nothing  els  to  loofe. 

Tufli  the  case  is  lyght,  where  reafon  taketh  place, 
to  loue  and  to  13016  well,  is  not  graunted  to  Jupiter. 
Who  fo  is  blynded  with  the  caule  of  beautie,  difcemeth 
no  colour  of  honedy.  Did  not  Giges  cut  Candauks  a 
coat  by  hys  owne  meafure  ?  ^^Did  not  Paris^  though 
he  were  a  welcome  gueft  to  Mmelaus^  feme  his  hoafl 
a  flippery  pranke  ?  If  Philautus  had  loued  Lucilla^ 
hee  would  neuer  haue  fuflfered  Euphues  to  haue  feene 
hir.  Is  it  not  the  pray  that  enticeth  the  theefe  to  rifle  ? 
Is  it  not  the  pleaiaunt  bayte  that  caufeth  the  fleeted 
fifh  to  byte  ?  Is  it  not  a  by  worde  amongft  vs,  that 
gold  maketh  an  honed  man  an  ill  man  ?  Did  PhilatUus 
zccom^tEup/iuestoo  [fo]  Ample  to  decypher  beautie,  or 
[fo]  fuperditious  not  to  defure  it  ?  Did  he  deeme  him  ^ 
Jsunt  in  reie<5ling  fancy,  or  a  fot  in  not  difceming  ? 
Thought  he  him  a  StoyckCy  that  he  woulde  not  be 
moued,  or  a  docke  that  he  could  not? 

Well,  wel,  feeing  the  wound  that  bleedeth  inwardly 
is  mod  daungerous,  that  the  fyre  kept  clofe  bumeth 
mod  furious,  that  ye  Ouen  dammed  vp,  baketh  fooned^ 
that  fores  hauing  no  vent  feder  fecretly,  it  is  hyghe 
tyme  to  vnfolde  my  fecret  loue  to  my  fecret  friend.  - 
Let  Philautus  behaue  himfelf  neuer  fo  craftely,  he 
dial  know  that  it  mud  be  a  wyly  Moufe  that  diall 
breede  in  the  Cats  eare :  and  bicaufe  I  refemble  him 
in  wit,  I  meane  a  little  to  diflemble  with  him  in  wyles. 
But  O  my  Lucilla^  if  thy  heart  be  made  of  that  done 
which  may  be  mollified  onely  with  bloud,  would  I  had 
(ipped  of  that  ryuer  in  Cariay  which  tumeth  thofe  that 
drinke  of  it  to  dones.  If  thyne  eares  be  anoynted 
with  the  oyle  of  Syria  that  bereaueth  hearing,  would 
mine  eyes  had  bene  rubbed  with  the  drop  of  the  Cedar 
tree,  which  taketh  away  fight 

liLudila  be  fo  proude  to  difdayne  poore  Euphues^ 
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woulde  Euphues  were  fo  happye  to  denye  L 
if  Lucilla  be  fo  mortyfied  to  lyue  without  loue 
Euphues  were  fo  fortunate  to  lyue  in  hate.  1 
colde  welcome  foretelleth  my  colde  fliit,  I 
prime  glaunces  fignifie  fome  good  Fortun 
fonde  foole  Euphues^  why  goeft  thou  about  to 
.  thofe  thinges  to  cutte  off  thy  hope  which  Ihe 
woulde  neuer  haue  founde,  or  to  comfort 
with  thofe  reafons  which  fhee  neuer  meaneth 
pofe  :  Tufti  it  were  no  loue  if  it  were  certeyr 
fmall  conquefl  it  is  to  ouerthrowe  thofe  th 
refifleth. 

In  battayles  there  ought  to  be  a  doubtfull  f 
a  defperat  ende,  in  pleadinge  a  diffyculte  ent 
and  a  defufed  determination,  in  loue  a  lyfe 
hope,  and  a  death  without  feare.  Fyre  comr 
of  the  hardefl  flynte  wyth  the  lleele.  Oyle  oi 
dryeft  leate  by  the  fyre,  loue  out  of  the  ftonie 
hy  fayth,  by  trufl,  by  tyme.  Hadde  Tarqui 
his  loue  with  coulours  of  countenuaunce, 
woulde  eyther  wyth  fome  pitie  haue  aunfw 
defyre,  or  with  fome  perfwafion  haue  flayed  h 
It  was  the  heate  of  hys  lufl,  that  made  Yiyr  haf 
hir  Jyfe,  wherefore  loue  in  neyther  refpedle  i 
condempned,  but  hee  of  ralhneffe  to  attempte 
furiouflye,  and  (hee  of  rygor  to  punilhe  hys 
hir  owne  fleflie,  a  fa<5t  (in  myne  opinion)  mor 
the  name  of  crueltie  then  chaflitie,  and  fiti 
Monfler  in  the  defartes,  then  a  Matrone  < 
Penelope  no  leffe  conilaunt  then  (hee,  yet  mc 
woulde  bee  wearie  to  vnweaue  that  in  the  ny 
fpunne  in  the  daye,  if  Vlyffes  hadde  not  con 
the  fooner.  There  is  no  woeman,  Euphues'^ 
will  yeelde  in  time,  bee  not  therefore  difmait 
with  high  lookes  or  frowarde  words. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  talked  with  liimfelfe,  i 
entered  the  chamber,  and  finding  hife  fo  wc 
waded  with  continuall  mourning,  neither  ioyii 
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meate,  nor  reioydng  in  his  friend,  with  watry  eyes 
vttered  this  fpeach. 

FRiend  and  fellow,  as  I  am  not  ignoraunt  of  thy 
prefent  weakenes,  fo  I  am  not  priuie  of  the 
caufe :  and  although  I  fufpe<5t  many  things,  yet 
can  I  affure  my  felf  of  no  one  thing.  Therfore  my 
good  Euphues^  for  thefe  doubts  and  dumpes  of  mine, 
either  remoue  the  caufe,  or  reueale  it  Thou  hail 
hetherto  founde  me  a  cheerefull  companion  in  thy 
myrth,  and  nowe  (halt  thou  frnde  me  as  careful!  with 
thee  in  thy  moane.  If  altogether  thou  maid  not  be 
cured,  yet  maid  thou  bee  comforted.  If  ther  be  any 
thing  yat  either  by  my  friends  may  be  procured,  or  by 
my  life  atteined,  that  may  either  heale  thee  in  part,  or 
helpe  thee  in  all,  I  protefl  to  thee  by  the  name  of  a 
friend,  that  it  (hall  rather  be  gotten  with  the  lofle  of 
my  body,  then  lofl  by  getting  a  kingdome.  Thou  hail 
tried  me,  therefore  trull  me :  thou  had  truded  me  in 
many  tlungs.  therfore  try  me  in  this  one  thing.  I 
neuer  yet  failed,  and  now  I  wil  not  fainte.  Be  bolde 
to  fpe^e  and  bludi  not :  thy  fore  is  not  fo  angry  but 
I  can  falue  it,  the  wound  not  fo  deepe  but  I  can  fearch 
it,  thygriefe  not  fo  great  [fore]  but  I  can  eafe  it  If  it  be 
ripe  it  flialbe  lawnced,  if  it  be  broken  it  ftialbe  tainted, 
be  it  neuer  fo  defperat  it  dialbe  cured.  Rife  therefore 
Euphues^  and  take  heart  at  graffe,  younger  thou  dialt 
neuer  be  :  plucke  vp  thy  domacke,  if  loue  it  felfe  haue 
doung  thee,  it  (hal  not  difle  thee.  Though  thou  be 
enamoured  of  fome  Lady,  thou  (halt  not  be  enchaunted. 
They  that  begin  to  pine  of  a  confumcion,  without 
delay  preferue  themfelues  with  culliflfes :  he  that  feeleth 
his  domack  enflamed  with  heat,  cooleth  it  eftfoones 
with  conferues :  delayes  breede  daungers,  nothing  fo 
perillous  as  procradination.  Euphius  hearing  this 
comfort  and  fnendly  counfaile,  diffembled  his  forrowing 
heart  with  a  fmiling  face,  aunfwering  him  forthwith 
as  foUoweth. 

True  it  is  Fhilautus  that  hee  which  toucheth  the 
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Nettle  tenderly,  is  foonefl  ftoung :  that  the  Flye  which 
playeth  with  the  fire,  is  finged  in  the  flame,  that  he 
that  dalyeth  with  women  is  drawne  to  his  woe.  And 
as  the  Adamant  draweth  the  heauie  yron,  the  Harpe- 
the  fleete  Dolphin,  fo  beautie  allureth  the  chail 
minde  to  loue,  and  the  wifefl  witte  to  lufl:  The 
example  whereofif  I  woulde  it  were  no  lefle  profitable^ 
then  the  experience  to  me  is  lyke  to  be  perillous« 
The  Vine  watered  with  Wine,  is  foone  withered: 
the  bloflbme  in  the  fattefl  ground,  is  quickly  blafled : 
die  Goat  the  fatter  (hee  is,  the  lefle  fertile  die  is  :  ye^- 
mj|j^  the  more  wittie  he  is,  the  leffe  happy  he  is.  So 
it^is  Fhiiautus  (for  why  fhould  I  conceale  it  from  thee, 
of  whome  I  am  to  take  couniayle)  that  fince  my  lafl 
and  firil  being  with  thee  at  the  houfe  of  Ferardoy  I 
haue  felt  fuch  a  furious  battayle  in  mine  owne  body, 
as  if  it  be  not  fpeedely  repreffed  by  pollicie,it  wilcary 
my  minde  (the  graund  captaine  in  this  fight)  into  end- 
lefle  captiuitie.  Ah  lAuia^  Liuia^  thy  courtly  grace 
with  out  coynefTe,  thy  blazing  beautie  without  blemifh, 
thy  curteous  demeanor  ^without  curiofitie,  thy  fweet 
.4>eech  fauoured  with  witte,  thy  comely  mirth  tempered 
with  modedie  ?  thy  chad  lookes,  yet  louely :  thy  (harp 
taunts,  yet  pleafaunt :  haue  giuen  me  fuch  a  diecke, 
that  fure  I  am  at  the  next  viewe  of  thy  vertues,  I  fhall 
take  thee  mate  :  And  taking  it  not  of  a  pawne  but  of 
a  Prince,  the  loflfe  is  to  be  accompted  the  leffe.  And 
though  they  be  commonly  in  a  great  cholar  that 
receiue  the  mate,  yet  would  I  wilHngly  take  euery 
minute  tenne  mates  to  enioy  Liuia  for  my  louing 
mate.  Doubtleffe  if  euer  fhe  hir  felfe  haue  bene 
fcorched  with  the  flames  of  defure,  fhe  wil  be  redy  to 
quench  the  coales  with  curtefie  in  an  other :  if  euer 
fhe  haue  benb  attached  of  loue,  fhe  will  refcue  him 
that  is  drenched  in  defire  :  if  euer  fhe  haue  ben  taken 
with  the  feuer  of  fancie,  fhe  will  help  his  ague,  who  by 
a  quotidian  fit  is  contrerted  into  phrenfie :  neither  can 
ther  be  vnder  fo  delycate  a  hue  lodged  deceipt,  neither 
in  fo  beautifull  a  mould,  a  malicious  minde :   True  it 
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is  that  the  difpofition  of  the  minde,  foloweth  the  com- ' 
pofition  of  the  body ;  how  then  can  (he  be  in  minde 
any  way  imperfedl,  who  in  body  is  perfedl  euery  way, 
I  know  my  fucces  will  be  good,  but  I  know  not  how 
to  haue  acces  to  my  goddes:  neither  do  I  want 
courage  to  difcouer  my  loue  to  my  friend,  but  fom^ 
colour  to  doake  my  comming  to  the  houfe  of  Ferardo  ; 
for  if  they  be  in  Naples  as  iealous  as  they  bee  in  the 
other  parts  of  Italy^  then  it  behoueth  me  to  walke 
circumfpedlly,  and  to  forge  fome  caufe  for  mine  often 

\  comming.  If  therefore  PhUautus^  thou  canfl  fet  but 
this  fether  to  mine  arrow,  thou  (halt  fee  me  fhoote  fo 
neere,  that  thou  wilt  accompt  me  for  a  cunning  Archer. 
And  verily  if  I  had  not  loued  thee  well,  I  would  haue 
fwallowed  mine  own  forrow  in  iilence,  knowing  yat  in 
loue  nothing  is  fo  daungerous  as  to  perticipate  the 
meanes  thereoff  to  an  other,  and  tliat  two  may  keepe 
couniaile  if  one  be  away,  I  am  therefore  enforced  per- 
force, to  challenge  that  curtefie  at  thy  hands,  which 
earil  thou  didfl  promife  with  thy  heart,  the  per- 
formaunce  whereoff  fhall  binde  me  to  PhilautuSy  and 
prooue  thee  faithfiill  to  Euphues.  Now  if  thy  cunning 
be  anfwerable  to  thy  good  will,  pra<5life  fome  pleafant 
conceipt  vpon  thy  poore  patient :  one  dram  of  Quids 
art,  fome  of  TibuUis  drugs,  one  of  Propertius  pilles, 
which  may  caufe  me  either  to  purge  my  new  difeafe, 
or  recouer  my  hoped  delire.  But  I  feare  me  wher  fo 
(Iraunge  a  ficknelfe  is  to  be  recured  of  fo  vnfkilfuU 
a  Phifition,  that  either  thou  wilt  be  to  bold  to  pradtife, 
or  my  body  too  weake  to  purge.  But  feeing  a 
defperate  difeafe  is  to  be  committed  to  a  defperate 
DoJSlor,  I  wil  follow  thy  counfel,  and  become  thy  cure, 
deiiring  thee  to  be  as  wife  in  miniflring  thy  Phifick, 
as  I  haue  bene  willing  to  putte  my  lyfe  into  thy 
handes. 

Philauius  thinking  al  to  be  gold  that  gliflercd,  and 
all  to  be  Gofpell  that  Euphues  vttered,  anfwered  his 

Vrf     forged  gloafe  with  this  friendly  cloafe. 
f        In  tha^thou  hafl  made  me  prii&e  to  thy  purpofe.  I 
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will  not  conceale  my  pradtife :  in  yat  thou  craueft  my 
aide,  afliire  thy  feJfe  I  will  be  the  finger  next  thy 
thombe :  infomuch  as  thou  (halt  neuer  repent  thee  of 
ye  one  or  the  other,  for  perfwade  thy  felfe  that  thou 
(halt  finde  Philautus  during  life  ready  to  comfort  thee 
in  thy  miffortunes,  and  fuccour  thee  in  thy  neceflitie. 
Concerning  Liuia^  though  (he  be  faire,  yet  is  fhe  not 
fo  amiable  as  my  LucUlay  whofe  feruaunt  I  haue  bene 
I  the  terme  of  three  yeres :  but  leafl  comparifons  fhould 
Heeme  odious,  chiefely  where  both  the  parties  be  with- 
out comparifon,  I  will  omitte  that,  and  feing  that  we 
had  both  rather  be  talking  with  them,  then  tailing  of 
them,  we  will  immediately  goe  to  them.  And  truly 
Euphues^  I  am  not.a  lyttle  glad,  that  I  fhall  haue  thee 
not  only  a  comfort  in  my  life,  but  alfo  a  companion  in 
my  loue :  As  thou  hail  ben  wife  in  thy  choice,  fo  I 
hope  thou  fhalt  be  fortunate  in  thy  chaunce.  lAuia  is 
a  wench  of  more  wit  then  beautie,  LuciUa  of  more 
beautie  then  wit,  both  of  more  honeilie  then  honour, 
and  yet  both  of  fuch  honour,  as  in  all  Naples  there  is 
not  one  in  birth  to  be  compared  with  any  of  them 
both*.  How  much  therefore  haue  wee  to  reioyce  in 
our  choice.  Touching  our  accefle,  be  thou  fecure,  I 
will  flappe  Ferardo  in  the  mouth  with  fome  conceipt, 
and  fil  his  olde  head  fo  full  of  new  fables,  that  thou 
ihalt  rather  be  eameilly  entreated  to  repaire  to  his 
houfe,  then  euill  entreated  to  leaue  it  As  olde  men 
are  very  fufpicious  to  miftrufl  eueiy  thing,  fo  are  they 
verye  credulous  to  beleeue  any  thing :  the  bl3rnde 
man  doth  eate  manye  a  Flye,  yea  but  fayd  Euphues^ 
take  heede  my  Philautus^  that  thou  thy  felf  fwallow 
not  a  Gudgen,  which  word  Philautus  did  not  mark, 
vntil  he  had  almoil  digeiled  it  But  faid  EuphueSy  let 
vs  go  deuoutly  to  ye  (hrine  of  our  Saints,  there  to  oflfer 
our  deuotion,  for  my  books  teach  me,  that  fuch  a 
wound  mud  be  healed  wher  it  was  firfl  hurt,  and  for 
this  difeafe  we  will  vfe  a  common  remedie,  but  yet 
comfortable.  The  eye  that  blinded  thee,  Ihall  mak*? 
thee  fee,  the  Scorpion  that  ftung  thee  (hall  healc 
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tfaee,  a  ihaipe  fore  hath  a  ihort  cure,  let  vs  goe :  to 
the  which  Euphues  confented  willyngly,  fmiling  to 
himfelfe  to  fee  how  he  had  brought  FhilautuSy  into 
fooles  Paradife. 

Heere  you  may  fee  Gentlemen,  the  falfehood  in 
fellowfhip,  the  fraude  in  friendfhippey  the  paynted 
fheath  with  the  leaden  dagger,  the  faire  wordes  that 
make  fooles  &ine :  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
fuperfluous  addition,  vnto  whom  I  feare  mee  I  haue 
bene  tedious  with  the  bare  difcourfe  of  this  rude 


\       hiflorie. 


Fhilauius  and  Euphues  repaired  to  the  houfe  of[ 
Ferardoy  Where  they  founde  Miflres  LucUla  and  Liuia^ 
accompanied  with  other  Gentlewomen,  neyther  be^ 
ing  idle,  nor  well  imployed,  but  playing  at  cardea 
But  when  Lucilla  beheld  Euphues^  (he  coulde 
y  fcarcely  conteine  hir  felfe  from  embracing  him,  had  / 
not  womanly  fhamefaflnes  and  PhUautus  his  prefence,  I 
ftayed  hir  wifedome. 

Euphues  on  the  other  fide  was  fallen  into  fuch  a 
braunce,  that  he  had  not  ye  power  either  to  fuccor 
himfelfe,  or  ialute  the  gentlewomen.  At  the  lad 
Lucillay  began  as  one  that  befl  might  be  bolde,  on  this 


/,      manner. 


Gentlemen,  although  your  long  abfence  gaue  mee 
occaiion  to  think  that  you  diflyked  your  late  entertein- 
ment,  yet  your  comming  at  the  laft  hath  cut  off  my 
former  fufpition :  And  by  fo  much  the  more  you  are 
welcome,  by  how  much  the  more  you  were  wilhed  for. 
But  you  Gentleman  (taking  Euphues  by  the  hande) 
were  the  rather  wifhed  for,  for  that  your  difcourfe 
being  left  vnperfedl,  caufed  vs  all  to  longe  (as 
woemen  are  wont  for  thinges  that  lyke  them)  to  haue 
an  ende  thereoff.  Unto  whome  Fhilautus  replyed  as 
followeth. 

Midres  Lucilla^  though  your  curtefie  made  vs 
nothing  to  doubt  of  our  welcome,  yet  modeflye 
caufed  vs  to  pinch  curtefie,  who  fhould  fiirfl  come :  asl 
for  my  friende,  I  thinke  hee  was  neuer  wyfhed  fof 
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heere  io  eameftly  of  any  as  of  himfelfe,  whether  it 
myght  be  to  renewe  his  talke,  or  to  recant  his  fayings, 
I  cannot  tell.  Euphues  takynge  the  tale  out  of 
Fhilautus  mouth,  aunfwered :  Millres  Lucilla^  to  recant 
verities  were  herefie,  and  renewe  the  prayfes  of  woemen 
flattery  :  the  onely  caufe  I  wyfhed  my  felfe  heere,  was 
to  giue  thankes  for  fo  good  entertainment  the  which  I 
could  no  wayes  deferue,  and  to  breede  a  greater 
acquaintaunce  if  it  might  be  to  make  amendes. 
Lucilla  inflamed  with  his  prefence,  faid,  nay  Euphues 
you  fhall  not  efcape  fo,  for  if  my  curtefie,  as  you  fay, 
were  ye  caufe  of  your  comming,  let  it  alfo  be  ye  oc- 
cafion  of  ye  ending  your  former  difcourfe,  otherwife 
I  fliall  thinke  your  proofe  naked,  and  you  (hall  finde 
my  rewarde  nothinge.  Euphues  nowe  as  willing  to 
obey  as  (hee  to  commaunde,  addreffed  himfelfe  to  a 
farther  conclufion,  who  feeing  all  the  gentlewomen 
readie  to  giue  him  the  hearing,  proceeded  as  followeth. 

I  haue  not  yet  forgotten  yat  my  lafl.  talke  with 
thefe  gentlewomen,  tended  to  their  prayfes,  and  there- 
fore the  ende  mull  tye  vp  the  iufl  proofe,  otherwife 
I  fliold  fet  downe  Venus  fliadow  without  the  liuely 
fubflance. 

As  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can  be  reckened 
either  concerning  loue  or  loyaltie  wherin  women  do 
not  excell  men,  yet  in  feruencye  aboue  all  others,  they 
fo  farre  exceede,  that  men  are  lyker  to  meruaile  at 
them,  then  to  imitate  them,  and  readier  to  laugh  at 
their  vertues  then  emulate  them.  For  as  they  be 
harde  to  be  wonne  without  tryall  of  greate  faith,  fo 
are  they  hard  to  be  loft,  without  great  caufe  of  fickle- 
nefle.  It  is  long  before  the  colde  water  feeth,  yet 
being  once  hot,  it  is  long  before  it  be  cooled,  it  is 
long  before  fait  come  to  his  faltnefle,  but  beeing  once 
feafoned,  it  neuer  loofeth  his  fauour. 

I  for  mine  owne  part  am  brought  into  a  Paradife 
by  the  onely  imagination  of  woemens  vertues,  and 
were  I  perfwaded  that  all  the  Diuelles  in  hell  were 
woemen,  I  woulde  neuer  liue  deuoutlye  to  enherite 
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heauen,  or  yat  they  were  al  Saintes  in  heauen,  I 
woulde  liue  more  (Iricktly  for  feare  of  hell.  What 
coulde  Adam  haue  done  in  his  Paradife  before  his  fall 
without  a  woeman,  or  howe  woulde  [coulde]  he  haue  ryfe 
agayne  after  his  fall  wyth[out]  a  woeman  ?  Artificers  are 
wont  in  their  lad  workes  to  excell  themfelues,  yea, 
God  when  he  had  made  all  thinges,  at  the  lafl,  made 
man  as  moil  perfedl,  thinking  nothing  could  be  firamed 
more  excellent,  yet  afler  him  hee  created  a  woman, 
the  expreffe  Image  of  Etemitie,  the  lyuely  picture  of 
Nature,  the  onely  (teele  glafle  for  man  to  beholde 
hys  infirmities,  by  comparinge  them  wyth  woemens 
perfections.  Are  they  not  more  gentle,  more 
wittie,  more  beautifull  then  men  ?  Are  not  men  fo  be- 
wytched  with  their  qualyties  that  they  become  madde 
for  loue,  and  woemen  fo  wife  that  they  [doo]  deted 
luft. 

I  am  entred  into  fo  large  a  fielde,  that  I  (hall  fooner 
want  time  then  proofe,  and  fo  cloye  you  wyth  varietie 
of  prayfes  [phrafes],  that  I  feare  mee  I  am  lyke  to 
infedt  women  with  pride,  whiche  yet  they  haue  not, 
and  men  with  fp)rte  whyche  yet  I  woulde  not  For  as 
the  horfe  if  he  knew  his  owne  (trength  were  no  wayes 
to  be  brideled,  or  the  Vnicome  his  owne  vertue,  were 
neuer  to  bee  caught,  fo  woemen  if  they  knewe  what 
excellency  were  in  them,  I  feare  mee  men  (hould 
neuer  winne  them  to  their  wills,  or  weane  them  from 
their  minde. 

Lucilla  beganne  to  fmyle,  faying,  in  faith  Euphues^ 
I. woulde  haue  you  flaye  there,  for  as  the  Sunne  when 
he  is  at  the  higheft  beginneth  to  goe  downe,  fo  when 
the  ptayfes  of  women  are  at  the  bed,  if  you  leaue  not, 
they  wyll  beginne  to  fayle,  but  Euphties  (beinge  rapt 
with  the  fight  of  his  Saint)  aunfwered,  no  no  Lucilla. 
But  whiled  he  was  yet  fpeakinge,  Fcrardo  entered, 
whome  they  all  duetifuUy  welcommed  home,  who 
rounding  Philautus  in  the  eare,  defired  hym  to  accom- 
panye  hym  immediatlye  without  farther  paufinge,  pro- 
tcding  it  ihoulde  bee  as  well  for  his  preferment  as  for 
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his  owne  profite.      Philautus  confentinge,   Ferardo 
iayde  vnto  hys  daughter. 

LucUlay  the  vrgent  aflF[a]yres  I  haue  in  hande,  wyll 
fcarce  fuffer  mee  to  tarrye  with  you  one  houre,  yet  my 
retume  I  hope  will  bee  fo  Ihort,  that  my  abfence  Ihall 
not  breede  thy  forrowe :  in  the  meane  feafon  I  commit 
all  things  into  thy  cullody,  wifhing  thee  to  vfe  thy 
accuflomable  curtefie.  And  feeing  I  mufl  take 
Fhiiautus  with  mee,  I  will  bee  fo  bolde  to  craue  you 
Gentleman  (his  friende)  to  fupply  his  roome,  defiring 
you  to  take  this  hallye  warning  for  a  hartye  welcome, 
and  fo  to  fpend  this  time  of  mine  abfence  in  honefl 
myrth.    And  thus  I  leaue  you. 

Fhiiautus  knewe  well  the  caufe  of  thys  fodeyne 
departure,  which  was  to  redeeme  certeine  landes  tiiat 
were  morgaged  in  his  Fathers  time,  to  the  vfe  of 
Ferardo^  who  on  that  condition  had  before  time  pro- 
mifed  him  his  daughter  in  mariage.  But  returne  we 
to  Euphues.- 

Euphms  was  furprifed  with  fuch  increadible  ioye 
at  this  (Iraunge  euent,  that  he  had  almofl  founded,  for 
feeing  his  coriuall  to  be  departed,  and  Ferardo  to  giue 
him  fo  friendly  entertaynment,  doubted  not  in  time  to 
get  the  good  wil  of  Lucilla :  Whom  finding  in  place 
conuenient  without  company,  with  a  bold  courage 
and  comely  geflure,  he  began  to  afiay  hir  in  this 
fort 

Gentlewoman,  my  acquaintaunce  beeing  fo  little,  I 
am  afrayd  my  credite  wyll  be  leffe,  for  that  they  com- 
monly are  foonell  beleeued,  that  are  befl  beloued,  and 
they  lyked  bed  whom  we  haue  knowen  longefl,  neuer- 
theleffe  the  noble  minde  fufpeiSleth  no  guyle  without 
caufe,  neither  condemneth  any  wight*  without  proofe : 
hauing  therefore  notife  of  your  heroycall  heart,  I  am 
the  better  perfwaded  of  my  good  hap.  So  it  is 
Lucilla^  that  comming  to  Naples  but  to  fetch  fire,  as 
the  by[e]  word  is,  not  to  make  my  place  of  abode,  I 
haue  founde  fuch  flames  that  I  can  neither  quench 
them  with  ye  water  of  free  will,  neither  coole  them 
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with  wifdome.  For  as  the  Hoppe,  the  poale  beeing 
neuer  lo  hye,  groweth  to  the  ende,  or  as  the  drye 
Beech  kindled  at  the  roote,  neuer  leaueth  vntill  it 
come  to  the  toppe :  or  as  one  droppe  of  poyfon 
difperfeth  it  felfe  into  euery  vaine,  fo  affedlion  hauing 
caught  holde  of  my  heart,  and  the  fparkles  of  loue 
kindled  my  Lyuer,  wyll  fodeynelye,  tiiough  fecretly, 
flame  vp  into  my  heade,  and  fpreade  it  felfe  into 
euerye  fmewe.  It  is  your  beautie  (pardon  my  abrupte 
boldnefle)  Lady,  that  hath  taken  euery  parte  of  me 
prifoner,  and  brought  mee  vnto  this  deepe  diftreffe, 
but  feeing  women  when  one  prayfeth  them  for  their 
deferts,  deeme  that  he  flattereth  them  to  obteine  his 
defire,  I  am  heere  prefent  to  yeeld  my  felfe  to  fuch 
tryal,  as  your  courtefie  in  this  behalfe  flial  require. 
Yet  will  you  commonly  obiedl  this  to  fuch  as  feme 
you,  and  flame  to  winne  your  good  wil,  that  hot  loue 
is  foone  colde  :  that  the  Bauin  though  it  bume  bright, 
is  but  a  blaze :  that  fcalding  water  if  it  (land  a  while 
toumeth  almofl  to  Ice :  that  Pepper  though  it  be  hot 
in  the  mouth,  is  colde  in  the  Maw :  that  the  faith  of 
men,  though  it  fry  in  their  words,  it  freefeth  in  their 
workes :  Which  tlungs  {Ludlla)  albeit  they  be  fufhcient 
to  reproue  the  lyghtneffe  of  fome  one,  yet  can  they 
not  conuince  euery  one  of  lewdnes :  neither  ought  the 
conflancie  of  all,  to  be  brought  in  queilion  through  the 
fubtiltie  of  a  few.  For  al3iough  the  worme  entreth 
almofl  into  euery  wood,  yet  he  eateth  not  the  Cedar 
tree.  Though  tiie  flone  Cylindrus  at  euery  thunder 
clap,  rowle  from  the  hil,  yet  the  pure  fleeke  flone 
mounteth  at  the  noyfe:  though  the  mfl  fret  the 
hardefl  fleele,  yet  doth  it  not  eate  into  the  Emeraulde: 
though  Polypus  chaunge  his  hue,  yet  the  Salamander 
keepeth  his  coulour.-' 3iough  Proteus  tranfforme  him- 
felfe  into  euerie  fhape:  yet  Pigmalion  reteineth  his 
olde  forme :  though  Aeneas  were  too  fickle  to  Dido^ 
yet  Troylus  was  too  faithfuU  to  Crefsid:  though  others 
feeme  counterfeit  in  their  deedes,  yet  Ludlla^  perfwade 
your  felfe,  that  Euphues  will  be  alwayes  currant  in  his 
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dealings.  But  as  the  true  golde  is  tryed  by  the  touch, 
[and]  the  pure  flint  by  the  (Iroake  of  the  yron,  fo  the 
loyall  heart  of  the  faithful!  louer,  is  knowen  by  the  tryall 
of  his  Ladie :  of  the  which  tryall  {Lucilld)  if  you  (hall 
accompt  Euphues  worthy,  affure  your  felfe,  he  will  be 
as  readie  to  offer  himfelfe  a  Sacrifice  for  your  fweete 
fake,  as  your  felfe  fhall  be  willing  to  employe  him  in 
your  feruice.  Neither  doth  he  defire  to  be  trufled 
any  way,  vntil  he  fhal  be  tryed  euery  way :  neither 
doth  he  craue  credite  at  the  firfl,  but  a  good  coun- 
tenaunce,  till  time  his  defire  fhall  be  made  manifefl 
by  his  deferts.  Thus  not  blinded  by  light  affedlion, 
but  dazeled  with  your  rare  perfedlion,  and  boldened 
by  your  exceeding  courtefie :  I  haue  vnfolded  mine 
entire  loue,  defiring  you  hauing  fo  good  leafure,  to 
giue  fo  friendlye  an  aunfwere,  as  I  may  receiue  com- 
forte,  and  you  commendacion. 

Lucillay  although  fhe  were  contented  to  heare  this 
defired  difcourfe,  yet  did  fhee  feeme  to  bee  fomewhat 
difpleafed.  And  truely  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
peculiar  to  that  fexe  to  diffemble  with  thofe  whom 
they  mofl  defire,  or  whether  by  crafl  they  haue  learned 
outwardly  to  loath  that,  which  inwardly  they  mofl 
loue  :  yet  wifely  did  fhe  cafl  this  in  hir  head,  that  if 
fhe  fhould  yeelde  at  the  firfl  affault,  he  would  thinke 
hir  a  light  hufwife :  if  fhe  fhould  reieA  him  fcomfuUy 
a  very  haggard:  minding  therefore  that  he  fhoulde 
neither  take  holde  of  hir  promife,  neither  vnkinde- 
neffe  of  hir  precifeneffe,  fhe  fed  him  indifferently, 
with  hope  and  difpaire,  reafon  and  affedlion,  life  and 
death.  Yet  in  the  cnde  arguing  wittily  vpon  certeine 
queftions,  they  fel  to  fuch  agreement,  as  poore 
Fhilautus  would  not  haue  agreed  vnto  if  he  had  ben 
prefent,  yet  alwayes  keeping  the  [her]  body  vndefiled. 
And  thus  fhe  replyed : 
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Entleman,  as  you  may  fufpe(5l  me  of  idlenefTe 
in  giuing  eare  to  your  talke,  fo  may  you 
conuince  me  of  lightneffe  in  aunfwering  fuch 
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toyes :  certes  as  you  haue  made  mine  eares  glow  at  the 
rehearfall  of  your  loue,  fo  haue  you  galled  my  heart 
with  ye  remembraunce  of  your  folly.  Though  you 
came  to  Naples  as  a  ftraunger,  yet  were  you  wel- 
come to  my  fathers  houfe  as  a  friend :  And  can  you 
then  fo  much  tranfgreffe  the  bonds  of  honour  (I 
will  not  lay  of  honellie,)  as  to  folicite  a  fute  more 
fharpe  to  me  then  death  ?  I  haue  hetherto  God  bee 
thanked,  lyued  without  fufpition  of  lewdeneffe,  and 
(hall  I  now  incurre  the  daunger  of  fenfual  libertie? 
What  hope  can  you  haue  to  obteine  my  loue, 
feeing  yet  I  could  neuer  affoord  you  a  good  looke  ? 
Do  you  therefore  thinke  me  eifely  entifed  to  the 
bent  of  your  bow,  bicaufe  I  was  eafely  entreated  to 
lillen  to  your  late  difcourfe  ?  Or  feeing  mee  (as  finely 
you  glofe)  to  excell  all  other  in  beautie,  did  you  deeme 
that  I  would  exceede  all  other  in  headlines  ?  But  yet 
I  am  not  angry  Euphties^  but  in  agonye  :  For  who  is 
(hee  that  will  frette  or  fUme  with  one  that  loueth  hir, 
if  this  loue  to  delude  me,  be  not  dilTembled.  It  is  that 
which  caufeth  me  moil  to  feare,  not  that  my  beautie  is 
vnknown  to  my  felf,  but  that  commonly  we  poore 
wenches  are  deluded  through  light  beliefe,  and  ye  men 
are  naturally  enclined  craftely  to  lead  your  lyfe. 
\Vhen  the  Foxe  preacheth,  the  Geefe  peridi.  The 
Crocodile  (hrowdeth  greatefl  treafon  vnder  mod 
pitiful  teares :  in  a  kifllng  mouth  there  lyeth  a  galling 
minde.  You  haue  made  fo  large  profer  of  your  feruice, 
and  fo  feire  promifes  of  fidelytie,  that  were  I  not  ouer 
charie  of  mine  honellie,  you  ,woulde  inufigle  me  to 
(hake  handes  with  chaflitie.  But  certes  I  will  either 
lead  a  virgins  life  in  earth  (though  I  lead  Apes  in  hel) 
or  els  follow  thee  rather  then  thy  gifts :  yet  am  I 
neither  fo  precife  to  refufe  thy  profer,  neither  fo 
peeuifli  to  difdain  thy  good  wil :  fo  excellent  alwayes 
are  the  gifts  which  are  made  acceptable  by  the  vertue 
of  ye  giuer.  I  did  at  the  firfl  entraunce  difceme  thy 
loue,  but  yet  diffemble  it  Thy  wanton  glaunces,  thyi 
fcalding  fighes,  thy  louing  fignes  caufed  me  to  blufh  \ 
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'  for  fliame  and  to  looke  wanne  for  feare,  lead  they 
^  (hould  be  perceiued  of  any,  Thefe  fubtill  fhiftes,  thefe 
painted  pradlifes  (if  I  wer  to  be  wonne)  would  foone 
weane  me  from  the  teate  of  Vejla  to  the  toyes  of 
Venus.  Befides  this  thy  comly  grace,  thy  rare  qualy- 
ties,  thy  exquifite  perfection,  were  able  to  moue  a 
minde  halfe  mortified  to  tranfgreffe  the  bonds  of 
maidenly  modeflie.  But  god  ihield  Lucilla^  that  thou 
fhouldell  be  fo  careleffe  of  thine  honour,  as  to  commit 
the  flate  thereoff  to  a  flraunger.  Leame  thou  by  me 
Euphues  to  difpife  things  that  be  amiable,  to  forgoe 
delightful}  pra<^ifes,  beleeue  mee  it  is  pietie  to  ab 
Heine  from  pleafure. 

Thou  art  not  the  firfl  that  hath  folicited  this  fute, 
but  the  firfl  that  goeth  about  to  feduce  me,  neither 
difcemefl  thou  more  then  other,  but  dareil  more  then 
any,  neither  haft  thoumoreart  to  difcouer  thy  me[a]ning, 
but  more  heart  to  open  thy  minde.  But  thou  preferreft 
me  before  thy  lands,  thy  liuings,  thy  life :  thou  oflfereft 
thy  felfe  a  facrifice  for  my  fecuritie,  thou  profereft  me 
the  whole  and  only  fouereignetie  of  thy  feruice : 
Truely  I  were  very  cruel  and  hard  hearted,  if  I  (hould 
not  loue  thee:  hard  hearted  albeit  I  am  not,  but 
truly  loue  thee  I  cannot,  whom  I  doubt  to  be  my 
louer. 

Moreouer  I  haue  not  ben  vfed  to  the  court  of 
CupidCy  wherin  ther  be  more  flights  then  ther  be  Hares 
in  Athofiy  then  Bees  in  Hybla^  then  ftarres  in  heauen. 
Befides  this,  the  common  people  here  in  Naples  are 
not  only  bodi  very  fufpitious  of  other  mens  matters 
and  manners,  but  alfo  very  iealous  ouer  other  mens 
children  and  maidens,  either  therefore  diflemble  thy 
fancie  or  defift  from  thy  folly. 

But  why  fhouldeft  thou  defift  from  the  one,  feeing 
thou  canft  cunningly  diffemble  the  other.  My  father 
is  now  gone  to  Venice^  and  as  I  am  vAerteine  of  his  re- 
tume,  fo  am  I  not  priuy  to  the  caufe  of  his  trauayle :  But 
yet  is  he  [he  is]  fo  from  hence,  that  he  feefii  me  in  his 
abfence.     Knoweft  thou  not  Euphues^  that  kinges  haue 
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long  armes,  and  rulers  large  reaches?  neither  let  this 
comfort  thee,  that  at  his  departure  he  deputed  thee  in 
Philautus  place.  Although  my  face  caufe  him  to 
miflruft  my  loyalty,  yet  my  faith  enforceth  him  to  giue 
me  this  liberty :  though  he  be  fufpitious  of  my  faire 
hiew,  yet  is  he  fecure  of  my  firme  honefty.  But  alas 
Euphuesy  what  truth  can  there  be*  found  in  a  trauailer? 
what  Hay  [trull]  in  a  ll[r]aunger  ?  whofe  words  and 
bodyes  both  watch  but  for  a  winde,  whofe  feete  are 
euer  fleeting,  whofe  faith  plyghted  on  the  (hoare,  is 
turned  to  periurye  when  they  hoyfe  [hoyll]  fayle.  Who 
more  traiterous  to  Fhillis  then  Demophoon  ?  yet  hee  a 
trauayler.  Who  more  periured  to  Dido  then  Aeneas'^ 
and  he  a  ilraunger:  both  thefe  Queenes,  both  they 
Caytiffes.  Who  more  fiadfe  to  Ariadne  then  Thefcus  ? 
yet  he  a  layler.  Who  more  fickle  to  Medea  then 
lafon  ?  yet  he  a  ftarter :  both  thefe  daughters  to  great 
Princes,  both  they  vnfaithfuU  of  their  promifes.  Is  it 
then  likely  yat  Euphues  wil  be  faythfiiU  to  LucUlay  being 
in  Naples  but  a  foioumer  ?  I  haue  not  yet  forgotten 
the  inuedliue  (I  can  no  [cannot]  otherwyfe  terme  it) 
which  thou  madefl  againfl  beauty,  layinge,  it  was  a 
deceitful  bayte  with  a  deadly  hooke,  and  a  fweet 
poyfon  in  a  paynted  pot.  Cand  thou  then  be  fo 
vnwife  to  fwallowe  the  bayte  which  will  breede  thy 
bane  ?  To  fwill  the  drinke  that  will  expyre  thy  date  ? 
To  defire  the  wight  that  will  worke  thy  death  ?  But 
it  may  be  that  with  the  Scorpion  thou  canfl  feede  on 
the  earth,  or  with  the  Quayle  and  Roebucke,  be  fat 
with  poyfon  :  or  with  beautye  liue  in  all  brauerye.  I 
feare  me  thou  hafl  the  flone  Contineus  about  thee, 
which  is  nam^d  of  the  contrarye,  that  though  thou 
pretende  fiayth  in  thy  words,  thou  deuifell  fraude  in 
thy  heart :  yat  though  thou  feeme  to  prefer  loue,  thou 
art  inflamed  with  lufL  And  what  for  that  ?  Though 
thou  haue  eaten  the  feedes  of  Reckat  [Rackat],  which 
breede  incontinencie,  yet  haue  I  chewed  the  leafe 
CrelTe  which  mainteineth  modeflie. 
Though  thou  beare  in  thy  bofom  the  hearb  Araxa^ 
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moil  noifome  to  viiginitie,  yet  haue  I  the  (lone  that 
groweth  in  the  mount  Thw/us,  the  vpholder  of  chaiUtie. 
You  may  Gentleman  accompt  me  for  a  colde  Prophet, 
thus  haflely  to  deuine  of  your  difpolition :  pardon  me 
Euphues^  if  in  loue  I  cad  beyond  the  Moone,  which 
bringeth  vs  women  to  endles  moane.  Although  I  my 
felf  were  neuer  burnt  wherby  I  Ihould  dread  the  fire, 
yet  the  fcliorching  of  others  in  the  flames  of  fancy, 
wameth  me  to  beware  :  Though  I  as  yet  neuer  tryed 
any  faithles  whereby  I  (hould  be  feareful,  yet  haue  I 
read  of  many  that  hau^  ben  periured,  which  caufeth 
me  to  be  careful :  though  I  am  able  to  conuince  none 
by  proofe,  yet  am  I  enforced  to  fufpedl  one  vppon 
probabylities.  Alas  we  filly  fpules  which  haue  neither 
wit  to  decypher  the  wiles  of  men,  nor  wifdome  to 
diflemble  our  affedlion,  neither  craft  to  traine  in  young 
louers,  neyther  courage  to  withflande  their  encounters, 
neither  difcretion  to  difceme  their  dubling,  neither 
hard  harts  to  reieA  their  complaints :  we  I  fay,  are 
foone  enticed,  beeing  by  nature  fimple,  and  eafily 
entangled,  beeing  apte  to  receiue  the  impreffion  of 
loue.  But  alas,  it  is  both  common  and  lamentable,  to 
behold  fimplici^  intrapped  by  fubtiltie,  and  thofe  that 
haue  mod  might,  to  be  infedled  with  mod  mallice. 
The  Spider  weaueth  a  fine  web  to  hang  the  Fly,  the 
Wolfe  weareth  a  faire  face  to  deuour  the  Lambe,  the 
Mirlin  driketh  at  the  Partridge,  the  Eagle  often 
fnappeth  at  the  Fly,  men  are  alwayes  laying  baites  for 
women,  which  are  the  weaker  vedels :  but  as  yet  I 
could  neuer  heare  man  by  fuch  fnares  to  entrappe 
man :  For  true  it  is  that  men  therofelues  haue  by  vfe 
obferued,  yat  it  mud  be  a  harde  Winter  when  one 
Wolfe  eateth  another.  I  haue  read,  that  the  Bull 
being  tyed  to  the  Figge  tree,  loofeth  his  flrength,  yat 
the  whole  heard  of  Deare  dand  at  the  gaze,  if  they 
fmell  a  fweete  apple  :  that  the  Dolphin  by  the  found 
of  Mitficke  is  brought  to  ye  (hoare.  And  then  no 
meitiaile  it  is  yat  if  die  fierce  Bull  be  tamed  with  the 
Fig  tree,  if  that  women  being  as  weake  as  flieepe,  be 
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ouercome  with  a  Figge  :  if  the  wilde  Deare  be  caught 
with  an  apple,  that  the  tame  Damzell  is  wonne  with  a 
bloffome :  if  the  fleete  Dolphin  be  allured  with  har- 
mony, that  women  bee  entangled  with  the  melody  of 
mens  fpeach,  faire  promifes  and  folemne  proteflations. 
But  folly  it  were  for  me  to  marke  their  mifchiefes, 
(ith  I  am  neither  able,  neither  they  willing  to  amende 
their  manners :  it  becommeth  me  rather  to  (hew  what 
our  fexe  fliould  doe,  then  to  open  what  yours  doth. 

And  feeing  I  cannot  by  reafon  reftraine  your  impor- 
tunate fuite,  I  will  by  rygour  done  on  my  felfe,  caufe 
you  to  refraine  the  meanes.  I  would  to  God  Ferardo 
were  in  this  point  lyke  to  Lyfander^  which  woulde  not 
fu£fer  his  daughters  to  weare  gorgeous  apparell,  faying, 
it  would  rather  make  them  common  then  comely.  I 
would  it  were  in  Naples  a  lawe,  which  was  a  cuAome 
in  Aegypty  that  women  ihould  alwayes  goe  bare  foote 
to  the  intent  they  might  keepe  themfelues  alwayes  at 
home,  that  they  mold  be  euer  like  to  the  Snaile,  which 
hath  euer  his  houfe  on  his  head.  I  meane  fo  to 
mortifie  my  felfe,  that  in  (leede  of  filkes,  I  wil  weare 
fackcloth:  for  Owches  and  Bracelletes,  Leere  and 
Caddys :  for  the  Lute,  vfe  the  Diflaffe  :  for  the  Penne, 
the  Needle :  for  louers  Sonettes,  Dauids  Pfalmes. 
But  yet  I  am  not  fo  fenceles  altogether  to  reie6l  your 
feruice  :  which  if  I  wer  certeinly  affured  to  proceede 
of  a  fimple  mind,  it  (hold  not  receiue  fo  limple  a 
reward  And  what  greater  tryall  can  I  haue  of  thy 
fimplicitie  and  truth,  then  thine  owne  requeft  which  ^ 

de^eth  a  trialL  I,  but  in  the  coldeft  flint  there  is  .  / 
hot  fire,  the  Bee  that  hath  hunny  in  hir  mouth,  hath  ^  \^ 
fling  in  hir  tayle :  the  tree  that  beareth  the  fweetefl 
fruite,  hath  a  fower  lap  :  yea,  the  wordes  of  me^ 
though  they  feeme  fmooth  as  oyle :  yet  their  heartes 
are  as  crooked  as  the  flalke  of  luie.  I  woulde  not 
Euphues  that  thou  fhoulded  condenme  me  of  rigour, 
in  that  I  feeke  to  aflwage  thy  folly  by  reafon :  but 
take  this  by  the  way,  that  although  as  yet  I  am  difpofed 
io  Ijrk^  pf  none?  yet  whenfoeuer  I  Ihall  loue  any,  I 
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wil  not  forget  thee :  in  the  meane  feafon  accompt  m\ 
thy  friend,  for  thy  foe  I  will  neuer  be. 
g^  Euphtus  was  brought  into  a  great  quandary,  and  as 
it  were  a  colde  fhiuering,  to  heare  this  newe  kinde  of 
kindnefle :  fuch  fweete  meate,  fuch  fowre  fauce :  fuch 
fayre  wordes,  fuch  fainte  promifes :  fuch  hot  loue,  fuch 
colde  defire :  fuch  certeine  hope,  fuch  fodeine  chaunge : 
and  floode  lyke  one  that  had  looked  on  Medufaes  heade, 
and  fo  had  beene  toumed  into  a  flone. 

Lucilla  feeing  him  in  this  pitiful  plight,  and  fearing 
he  would  take  fland  if  the  lure  were  not  cafl  out,  toke 
him  by  the  hand,  and  wringing  him  foftly,  with  a 
fmiling  countenaunce  began  thus  to  comfort  him. 

Me  thinks  Euphues  chaunging  fo  your  colour,  vpon 
the  fodeine,  you  wil  foone  chaunge  your  coppie :  is 
your  minde  on  your  meate  ?  a  penny  for  your  thought 

Miflres  (quoth  he)  if  you  would  by  al  my  thoughts 
at  that  price  ?  I  fhould  neuer  be  wearye  of  thinking, 
but  feeing  it  is  too  [fo]  deere,  reade  it  and  take  it 
for  nothing. 

It  feemes  to  me  (faid  fhe)  that  you  are  in  fome  brown 
(ludy,  what  coulours  you  might  bell  weare  for  your 
Lady. 

In  deede  Luciila  you  leuel  fhrewdly  at  my  thought, 
by  the  ayme  of  your  owne  imagination,  for  you  haue 
giuen  vnto  me  a  true  loue[r]s  knot  wrought  of  chaunge- 
able  Silke,  and  you  deeme  that  I  am  deuifing  how  I 
might  haue  my  coulours  chaungeable  alfo,  that  they 
might  agree  :  But  lette  this  with  fuch  toyes  and  deuifes 
palTe,  if  it  pleafe  you  to  coramaunde  me  anye  feruice 
I  am  heere  ready  to  attend  your  [p]leafure.  No  feruice 
Euphufs^  but  that  you  keepe  filence,  vntil  I  haue 
vttered  my  minde :  and  fecrecie  when  I  haue  vnfolded 
my  meaning. 

If  I  fhould  offende  in  the  one  I  were  too  bolde,  if 
in  the  other  too  beaflly. 

Well  then  Euphues  (fayd  fhee)  fo  it  is,  that  for  the 
hope  that  I  conceiue  of  thy  loyaltie,  and  the  happie 
tucceffe  that  is  like  to  enfue  of  this  our  loue,  I  am 
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content  to  yeelde  thee  the  place  in  my  heart  which 
thou  delirefl  and  deferuefl  aboue  all  other,  which 
confent  in  me  if  it  may  any  wayes  breede  thy  con-  •. 
tentation,  fure  I  am  that  it  will  euery  way  worke  my 
comfort  But  as  either  thou  tendered  mine  honour  or 
thine  owne  fa&ti^y  vfe  fuchfecrecie  in  this  matter,  that 
my  father  haue  no  inckling  heereoff,  before  I  haue 
framed  his  minde  fit  for  our  purpofe.  And  though  /^ 
women  haue  fmall  force  to  ouercome  men  by  reaionj^^ 
yet  haue  they  good  fortune  to  vndermine  them  by 
pollide.  The  foft  droppes  of  raine  perce  the  hard 
Marble,  many  (Irokes  ouerthrow  the  tailed  Oke,  a  iilly 
woman  in  time  may  make  fuch  a  breach  into  a  mans 
heart,  as  hir  teares  may  enter  without  refiflaunce :  then 
doubt  not,  but  I  wil  fo  vndermine  mine  olde  father,  as 
quickly  I  wil  enioy  my  new  friend.  Tufh  Philautus 
was  liked  for  falhion  fake,  but  neuer  loued  for  fiancie 
fake :  and  this  I  vowe  by  the  faith  of  a  Viigin,  and  by 
the  loue  I  beare  thee,  (for  greater  bands  to  confirme 
my  vow  I  haue  not)  that  my  £ather  (hall  fooner  martir 
mee  in  the  fire  then  marye  mee  to  Philautus.  No  no, 
Euphtus^  thou  onely  haft  wonne  me  by  loue,  and  (halt 
onely  weare  me  by  law :  I  force  not  Philautus  his  fiiry, 
fo  I  may  haue  Euphues  his  fnendfhip :  neither  wil  I 
prefer  his  pofTeflions  before  thy  perfon,  neither  elleme 
better  of  his  lands,  then  of  thy  loue.  Ferardo  fhal 
fooner  difherite  me  of  my  patrimony,  then  diihonour  me 
in  breaking  my  promife  ?  It  is  not  his  great  mannors, 
but  thy  good  manners,  that  fhal  make  my  manage.  In 
token  of  which  my  fincere  affedion,  I  giue  thee  my 
hande  in  pawne,  and  my  heart  for  euer  to  be  thy 
Ludlla,  Vnto  whom  Euphues  aunfwered  in  tixis 
manner. 

If  my  tongue  were  able  to  vtter  the  ioyes  that  my 
heart  hath  conceiued,  I  feare  me  though  I  be  well 
beloued,  yet  I  fhould  hardly  be  beleeued.  Ah  my 
JmcUIOj  how  much  am  I  bound  to  thee,  which  pre- 
ferrefl  mine  vnworthineffe,  before  thy  Eathers  wrath : 
my  happinefTei  before  thine  owne  miffortune :  my  loue, 
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before  thine  owne  life  ?  How  might  I  excell  thee  in 
curteiiey  whom  no  mortall  creature  can  exceed  in  con- 
(lancie  ?  I  finde  it  now  for  a  fetled  truth,  which  earfl 
I  accompted  for  a  vaine  talke,  that  the  purple  dye  will 
neuerflaine,  that  the  pure  Cyuet  will  neuer  loofe  his 
fauour,  that  the  greene  Laurell  will  neuer  chaunge  his 
coulour,  that  beautie  can  neuer  be  blotted  with  dif- 
courteiie.  As  touching  fecrecie  in  this  behalf,  alTure 
thy  felfe,  that  I  will  not  fo  much  as  tell  it  to  my  felfe. 
Commaund  Euphues  to  runne,  to  ride,  to  vndertake 
any  exployt  be  it  neuer  fo  daungerous,  to  hazard  him- 
felfe  in  any  enterprife,  be  it  neuer  fo  defperate.  As 
they  wer  thus  plealauntly  conferring  the  one  with  the 
other,  Liuia  (whom  Euphues  made  his  flale)  entered 
into  the  Parlour,  vnto  whome  LuciUa  fpake  in  thefe 
termes. 

Dod  thou  not  laugh  lAuia^  to  fee  my  ghoilly  father 
keepe  me  heere  fo  long  at  (hrifte  ?  Truely  (aunfwered 
Liuia)  me  thinkes  yat  you  fmile  at  fome  pleaiaunt 
Ihift,  either  he  is  flow  in  enquiring  of  your  faults,  or  you 
flacke  in  aunfwering  of  his  queflions :  and  thus  being 
fupper  time  they  all  fate  downe,  Lucilla  well  pleafed, 
no  man  better  content  then  Euphues^  who.sdter  his 
repail  hauing  no  opportunitie  to  confer  with  his  louer, 
had  fmall  lull  to  continue  with  the  gentlewomen  any 
longer,  feeing  therefore  he  could  frame  no  meanes  to 
worke  his  delyght,  he  coyned  an  excufe  to  haflen  his 
departure,  promiiing  the  next  morning  to  trouble  them 
•againe  as  a  guefl  more  bold  then  welcome,  although 
in  deede  he  thought  himfelfe  to  be  the  better  welcome, 
in  faying  that  he  would  come. 

But  as  Ferardo  went  in  pod,  fo  hee  retoumed  in  hail 
hauing  concluded  with  Philautus^  that  the  manage 
fhould  immediatly  be  confummated,  which  wrought 
fuch  a  content  in  Fhilauius,  that  he  was  almod  in  an 
extafie  through  the  extremitie  of  his  pafFions :  fuch  is 
the  fulnefle  and  force  of  pleafure,  that  ther  is  nothing 
fo  daungerous  as  the  fruition,  yet  knowing  that  delayes 
bring  daungeis,  although  hee  nothing  doubted   of 
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Lucilia  whome  hee  loued,  yet  feared  he  the  ficklenefTe 
of  olde  men,  which  is  alwayes  to  be  midruded. 

Hee  viged  therefore  Ferardo  to  breake  with  his 
Daughter,  who  beeing  willyng  to  haue  the  matche 
made,  was  content  incontinentlye  to  procure  the 
meanes :  findmg  therefore  his  daughter  at  leafure,  and 
hauing  knowledge  of  hir  former  loue,  fpake  to  hir  as 
followeth. 

Deere  daughter  as  thou  hafl  long  time  lined  a  maiden, 
fo  now  thou  mull  leame  to  be  a  Mother,  and  as  I  haue 
bene  carefull  to  bring  thee  vp  a  Virgin,  fo  am  I  now 
delirous  to  make  thee  a  Wife.  Neither  ought  I  in  this 
matter  to  vfe  any  perfwafions,  for  that  maidens  com- 
monly now  a  dayes  are  no  fooner  borne,  but  they 
beginne  to  bride  it :  neither  to  offer  any  great  portions, 
for  that  thou  knowefl  thou  (halt  enherite  al  my 
poffelTions.  Mine  onely  care  hath  bene  hetherto,  to 
match  thee  with  fuch  an  one,  as  (houlde  be  of  good 
wealth,  able  to  mainteine  thee  :  of  great  worihip,  able 
CO  compare  with  thee  in  birth  :  of  honeil  conditions, 
to  deferue  thy  loue  :  and  an  Italian  borne  to  enioy  my 
landes.  At  the  lafl  I  haue  found  one  aunfwerable  to 
my  defire,  a  Gentleman  of  great  reuenewes,  of  a  noble 
progenie,  of  honeil  behauiour,  of  comly  perfonage, 
borne  and  brought  vp  in  Naples^  Philautus  (thy  friend 
as  I  geffe)  thy  husband  LucUla  if  thou  lyke  it,  neither 
canfl  thou  diilike  him,  who  wanteth  nothing  that  Ihould 
caufe  thy  liking,  neither  hath  any  thing  that  Ihould 
breede  thy  loathing. 

And  furely  I  reioyce  the  more  that  thou  (halt  bee 
linked  to  him  in  mariage,  whom  thou  hafl  loued,  as  I 
heare  beeing  a  maiden,  neither  can  there  any  iarres 
kindle  betweene  them,  wher  the  mindes  be  fo  vnited, 
neither  any  iealoufie  arife,  where  loue  hath  fo  long  bene 
fetled.  Therefore  Lucilia^  to  the  ende  the  defire  of 
either  of  you  may  now  be  accomplyihed  to  the  delyght 
of  you  both,  I  am  heere  come  to  finifhe  the  contract 
by  giuing  handes,  which  you  haue  already  begunne 
betweene  your  felues  by  ioyning  of  hearts,  that  as 
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GOD  doth  witnefle  the  one  in  your  confciences,  io 
the  world  may  teflifie  the  other,  by  your  conuerlations, 
ahd  therefore  Lucilla^makQ  fuch  aunfwere  to  myrequeft, 
as  may  lyke  me  and  fatiffi^  thy  friende. 

Lucilla  abaihed  with  this  fodaine  fpeach  of  hir  father, 
yet  boldened  by  the  loue  of  hir  friend,  with  a  comly 
bafhfulnefTe,  aunfwered  him  in  this  manner. 

E.eueren(l  fir,  the  fweetenelfe  that  I  haue  found  in 
the  vndefyled  eflate  of  viiginitie,  caufeth  me  to  loath 
the  fower  fauce  which  is  myxed  with  matrimony,  and 
the  quiet  life  which  I  haue  tryed  being  a  mayden, 
maketh  me  to  (hun  the  cares  that  are  alwayes  incident 
to  a  mother,  neither  am  I  fo  wedded  to  the  world  that 
I  (hould  be  moued  with  great  poffeflions,  neither  fo 
bewitched  with  wantonneffe,  that  I  Ihoulde  be  entyfed 
with  any  mans  proportion,  neither  if  I  wereib  difpofed 
would  I  be  fo  proude,  to  defire  one  of  noble  progenie, 
or  fo  precife  to  choofe  one  onely  in  mine  owne  countrey, 
for  that  commonly  thefe  things  happen  alwayes  to  the 
contrary.  Doe  wee  not  fee  the  noble  to  match  with 
the  bafe,  the  rich  with  the  poore,  the/fa/ian  oftentimes 
with  the  Portingaie?  As  loue  knoweth  no  lawes,  fo  it 
regardeth  no  conditions :  as  the  louer  maketh  no  pawfe 
where  he  lyketh,  fo  he  maketh  no  confcience  of  thefe  . 
idle  ceremonies.  In  that  PhUautus  is  the  man  that 
threatneth  fuch  kindeneffe  at  my  handes,  and  fuche 
curtefie  at  yours,  that  he  Ihoulde  accompt  me  his  wife 
before  he  wo[o]e  mee,  certeinly  he  is  lyke  for  mee  to 
makehis  rec[k]oningtwice,bicaufehereckoneth  without 
his  Hofleffe.  And  in  this  Philautus  would  either  fhew 
himfelfe  of  great  wifedome  to  perfwade,  or  me  of  great 
lyghtnes  to  be  allured :  although  the  Loadflone  draw 
yron,  yet  it  cannot  moue  gold :  though  the  lette  gather 
vp  the  lyght*  flraw,yet  can  it  not  take  vp  the  purefleele. 
Although  Philautus  thinke  himfelfe  of  vertue  fufficient 
to  winne  his  louer,  yet  (hall  he  not  obteine  LucUia.  I 
cannot  but  fmyle  to  heare  yat  a  maiyage  ihould  be 
folemnized,  where  neuer  was  any  mention  of  aifuring, 
and  that  the  wooing  flxould  be  a  daye  after  the  wedding 
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Certes  if  when  I  looked  merily  on  PhUcadus  he 
deemed  it  in  ye  way  of  manage,  or  if  feeing  me  difpofed 
'  \  '  to  iefl,  he  tooke  me  in  good  earned :  then  fure  hee  might 
gather  fome  prefumption  of  my  loue,  but  no  promife. 
But  me  thinkes  it  is  good  realon,  that  I  Ihoulde  bee 
at  mine  owne  brideall,  and  not  giuen  in  the  Church, 
before  I  knowe  the  Bridegroome.  Therefore  deere 
Father Jn-mine  opmion  as  ther  can  be  no  bargaine 
where  both  be  not  agreed,  neither  any  Indentures 
fealed  where  the  one  iviU  not  confent :  fo  canne  there 
be  no  contradl  where  both  be  not  content :  no  banes 
alked  lawefully,  where  one  of  the  parties  forbiddeth 
them :  no  manage  made  where  no  match  was  ment. 
But  I  wil  hereafter  frame  my  fdf  to  be  coy,  feing  I  am 
ckumed  for  a  wife  bicaufe  I  haue  bene  curteous: 
and  giue  my  felf  to  melancholy,  feing  I  am  ac- 
compted  wonne  in  that  I  haue  bene  merry.  And 
if  euery  Gentleman  bee  made  of  the  mettall  that 
Philautus  is,  then  I  feare  I  (hall  be  challenged  of  as 
many  as  I  haue  vfed  to  company  with,  and  be  a 
common  wife  to  all  thofe  that  haue  coomionly  reforted 
hether. 

My  duetie  therefore  euer  referued,  I  here  on  my 
knees  forfweare  Fhilauttts  for  my  husband,  although  I 
accept  him  for  my  friend,  and  feeing  I  fhal  hardly  be 
induced  euer  to  match  with  any,  I  befech  you  if  by 
your  fatherly  loue  I  (hall  be  compelled,  that  I  may 
match  with  fuch  a  one  as  both  I  may  loue  and  you 

'        may  lyke. 

Ferardo  being  a  graue  and  wife  Gentleman,  although 

C        he  were  throughly  angry,  yet  he  diffembled  his  fury,  to 

j  the  ende  he  might  by  craft  difcouer  hir  fancy,  and 
whifpering  Philautus  in  the  eare  (who  (loode  as  though 

I  <  he  had  a  flea  in  his  eare)  defired  him  to  kepe  (ilence, 
vntil  he  had  vndermined  hir  by  fubtiltie,  which 
Philautus  hauing  graunted,  Ferardo  began  to  (ift  his 
daughter  with  this  deuice.  Lucilla^  thy  coulour  (heweth 
thee  to  bee  in  a  great  choler,  and  thy  hotte  wordes  be- 
wray thy  heauy  wrath,  but  be  patient,  feing  al  my  talkc 
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was  onely  to  trye  thee :  I  am  neither  fo  >mnatuTa11  to 
wreaft  thee  againil  thine  owne  wil,  neither  fo  malytious 
to  wedde  thee  to  any  againil  thine  own  lyking :  for  well 
I  know  what  iarres,  what  ieloufie,  what  flrife,  what 
flormes  enfue,  where  the  match  is  made  rather  by  the 
compulfion  of  the  parents,  then  by  the  confent  of  the 
parties :  neither  doe  I  like  thee  the  leffe  in  that  thou 
lykeil  Philautus  fo  little,  neither  can  Philautus  loue  thee 
ye  worfe  in  that  thou  loueft  thy  felfe  fo  well,  wifhing 
rather  to  llande  to  thy  chaunce,  then  to  the  dioyce  of 
any  other.  But  this  grieueth  me  moil,  that  thou  art 
almod  vowed  to  the  vayne  order  of  the  veflal  virgins, 
Jifpifmg,  or  at  the  lead  not  defiring  the  iacred  bandes 
of  lunOy  hir  bedde.  If  thy  mother  had  bene  of  that 
minde  when  (he  was  a  mayden,  thou  haddefl  not  nowe 
bene  borne,  to  be  of  this  minde  to  be  a  virgin.  Way 
with  thy  felfe  what  flender  profit  they  bring  to  the 
common  wealth,  what  flight  pleafure  to  themfelues, 
what  great  griefe  to  their  parents,  which  ioy  moil  in 
their  offpring,  and  defire  mofl  to  enioy  the  noble  and 
blelfed  name  of  a  graundfather.  Thou  knowed  that 
the  tailed  A(h  is  cut  down  for  fuell,  bicaufe  it  beareth 
no  good  fruite :  that  the  Cow  that  giues  no  milke,  is 
brought  to  the  daughter :  that  the  Drone  that  gathereth 
no  Honny  is  contemned :  that  the  woman  that  maketh 
hir  felfe  barren  by  not  marrying,  is  accompted  amonge 
the  Grecian  Ladyes  worfe  then  a  canyon,  as  Homer 
reporteth. 

Therefore  LuciUay  if  thou  haue  any  care  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  my  hoary  haires,  or  a  commoditie  to  thy  common 
weale,  frame  thy  felf  to  that  honourable  edate  of  Matri- 
mony, which  was  fan<5tified  in  Faradife,  allowed  of  [of] 
thePatriarches,  hallowed  of  the  olde  Prophets,  and  com- 
mended of  al  perfons.  If  thou  lyke  any,  be  not  afliamed 
to  tell  it  me,  which  onely  am  to  exhort  thee,  yea  and  as 
much  as  in  me  lyeth  to  commaunde  thee,  to  loue  one  : 
If  he  be  bafe,  thy  bloud  will  make  him  noble:  If 
beggerly,  thy  goods  diall  make  him  wealthy;  If  a 
(Iraun^er  thy  frcedome  ipay  [diall]  enfrawchif^  him :  If 
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he  be  young,  he  is  the  more  fitter  to  be  thy  pheere :  ifhe 
be  olde,  the  lyker  to  thine  aged  father.  For  I  had  rather 
thoulhouldeilleade  a  l3rfe  to  thine  owne  lyking  in  earthe, 
then  to  thy  great  torments,  leade  Apes  in  HelL  Be 
bolde  therefore  to  make  me  partaker  [partener]  of 
thy  defyre,  which  will  be  partaker  of  thy  difeafe :  yea, 
and  a  furtherer  of  thy  delightes,  as  farre  as  either  my 
fiiendes,  or  my  landes,  or  my  life  will  flretch. 

Ludlla  perceiuing  the  drift  of  the  olde  Foxe  hir  father, 
waied  with  hir  felf  what  was  the  bed  to  be  done,  at  the 
lail  not  waying  hir  fathers  ill  will,  but  encouraged  by 
loue,  (haped  him  an  aunfwere  which  pleafed  Ferardo 
butalyttle,and  pinched /'^7a»/»x  on  the  perfonsfyde, 
on  this  manner. 

Deere  Father  Ferardo^  although  I  fee  the  bayte  you 
laye  to  catch  mee,  yet  I  am  content  to  fwallowe  the 
hooke,  neither  are  you  more  defirous  to  take  mee  napn 
ping,  then  I  willing  to  confeffe  my  meaning.  So  it  is 
that  loue  hath  as  well  inuegled  me  as  others,  which 
make  it  as  flraunge  as  I.  Neither  doe  I  loue  him  fo 
meanely  that  I  Ihould  be  aihamed  of  his  name,  neither 
is  his  perfonage  fo  meane  that  I  fhoulde  loue  him 
Ihamefally :  It  is  Euphues  that  lately  a[r]riued  here  at 
NapUsy  that  hath  battered  the  bulwark  of  my  bred, 
and  (hal  (hortly  enter  as  conquerour  into  my  bofome. 
What  his  wealth  is,  I  neither  knowe  it  nor  way  it : 
what  his  wyt  is,  all  Naples  doth  know  it  and  wonder 
at  it :  neyther  haue  I  bene  curious  to  enquire  of  his 
progenitors,  for  that  I  know  fo  noble  a  minde  could 
take  no  original  but  from  a  noble  man,  for  as  no  Bird 
can  looke  againd  the  Sunne  but  thofe  that  be  bredde 
of  the  Eagle,  neither  any  Hawke  foare  fo  high  as  the 
broode  of  the  Hobby,  fo  no  wight  can  haue  fuch 
excellent  qualyties  except  he  defcende  of  a  noble  race, 
neither  be  of  fo  high  capacitie,  vnleffe  he  iffue  of  a  high 
progeny.  And  I  hope  Fhilautus  will  not  be  my  foe, 
feeing  I  haue  chofen  his  deere  friend,  neither  you  Father 
be  (Mpleafed,  jn  that  Fhilautus  is  difplaced.  You 
Deede  not  mufe  that  I  ihould  fo  fodeinely  be  en- 
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^  tangledi  loue  giues  no  reafon  of  choyce,  neither  will  it 
f  fuffer  any  repulfe.  Mirtha  was  enamoured  of  hir 
Vj  naturall  Father,  Biblis  of  hir  Brother,  Phadra  of  hir 
fonne  in  lawe :  If  Nature  canne  no  waye  refid  the 
furye  of  affedlion :  how  Ihoulde  it  be  flayed  by  wife- 
dome  ? 

Ferardo  interrupting  hir  in  the  middle  of  hir  difcourfe, 
although  he  were  moued  with  inward  grudge,  yet  he 
wifely  repreffed  his  anger,  knowing  that  (harp  words 
would  but  fharpen  hir  froward  will,  and  thus  aunfwered 
hir  briefely. 

Lucilla^  as  I  am  not  prefently  to  graunt  my  good 
wil,  fo  meane  I  not  to  reprehend  thy  choyce,  yet  wife- 
dome  willeth  me  to  pawfe,  vntill  I  haue  called  what 
may  happen  to  my  remembraunce,  and  wameth  thee 
to  be  circumfpedl,  leail  thy  ralh  conceipt  bring  a 
iharpe  repentaunce.  As  for  you  Philautus^  I  would 
not  haue  you  difpayre,  feemg  a  woman  doth  oftentimes 
chaunge  hir  defyre.  Vnto  whome  PhUautus  in  few 
words  made  aunfwere. 

Certeinely  Ferardo  I  take  the  leffe  griefe,  in  that  I 
fee  hir  fo  greedy  after  Euphues^  and  by  fo  much  the 
more  I  am  content  to  leaue  my  fute,  by  how  much  the 
more  (he  feemeth  to  difdaine  my  feruice  :  but  as  for 
hope,  bicaufe  I  would  not  by  any  meanes  tafle  one 
dramme  thereofif,  I  wil  abiure  all  places  of  hir  abode, 
and  loath  hir  company,  whofe  countenaunce  I  haue  fo 
much  loued:  as  for  EuphueSy  and  there  flaying  his 
fpeach,  he  flang  out  of  the  dores  and  repairing  to  his 
lodging,  vttered  thefe  words. 

Ah  mod  diffembling  wretch  Euphtus,  O  counterfayte 
companion,  couldeflthou  vnder  the  fhewe  of  a  fledfafl 
friende  cloake  the  mallice  of  a  mortall  foe  ?  vnder  the 
coulour  of  fimplicitie,  fhrowd  the  Image  of  deceipt  ? 
Is  thy  Liuia^  toumed  to  my  LuciUa  1  thy  loue,  to  my 
louer :  thy  deuotion  to  my  Saint?  Is  this  the  curtefie 
of  Athens^  the  cauilling  of  fchoUers,  the  crafte  of 
Grecians'^    Couldefl  thou  not  remember  Philautus^ 

that  Greece  is  neuer  without  feme  wily  VliJ/fes^  neuer 


▼Old  of  fome  Synan^  neuer  to  feeke  of  fome  deceitful 
ihifter  ?  Is  it  not  commonly  fkid  of  Grecians^  that  craft 
commeth  to  them  by  kinde,  that  they  leame  to  deceiue 
in  their  cradell?  Why  then  did  his  pretended  curteiie 
bewitch  thee  with  fuch  credulytie  ?  ihall  my  good  wil 
be  the  caufe  of  his  il  wil  ?  bicaufe  I  was  content  to  be 
his  friend,  thought  he  metneete  to  be  made  his  ifoole? 
I  fee  now  that  as  the  frfh  Scohpidus  in  the  floud  Araris^ 
at  the  waxing  of  the  Moone  is  as  white  as  the  driuen 
friow,  and  at  the  wayning  as  black  as  the  burnt  coale : 
fo  EuphueSy  which  at  the  firfl  increafmg  of  our  familiari- 
tie,  was  very  zealous,  is  now  at  ye  lad  cail  become  moil 
faithleffe.  But  why  rather  exclaime  I  not  againfl 
LuciUa  whofe  wanton  lookes  caufed  Euphues  to  violate 
his  plighted  faith  ?  Ah  wretched  wench,  canfl  thou 
be  fo  lyght  of  loue,  as  to  chaunge  with  eueiy  winde  ?  fo 
vnconila^tas  to  prefer  a  new  louer before  thme  [an]  olde 
friend  ?  Ah  well  I  wot  that  a  new  broome  fweepeth 
deane,  and  a  new  garment  maketh  thee  leaue  off  the 
olde  though  it  be  fitter,  and  new  Wine  caufeth  thee  to 
forfake  the  olde,  though  it  be  better :  much  lyke  to  the 
men  in  the  Hand  Scyrum,  which  pull  vp  the  olde  tree  / 
when  they  fee  the  young  begin  to  fpring,  and  not  vnlike  t 
vnto  the  widow  of  Lesbos^  which  chaunged  al  hir  olo^ 
golde  for  new  Glaffe.  Haue  I  ferued  thee  three  yeares 
faithfully,  and  am  I  ferued  fo  vnkindely?  Ihall  the 
fruite  of  my  defire  be  tourned  to  difdaine  ?  But  vnleffe 
Euphties  had  inueigled  thee,  thou  hadd  yet  bene  con* 
ftant :  yea,  but  if  Euphues  had  not  feene  thee  willyng 
to  be  wonne,  he  woulde  neuer  haue  wo[o]ed  thee :  But 
had  not  Euphues  entifed  thee  with  faire  wordes,  thou 
wouldd  neuer  haue  loued  him:  but  hadd  thou  not 
giuen  him  faire  lookes,  he  would  neuer  haue  liked  thee  : 
I,  but  Euphues  gaue  the  onfet :  I,  but  LuciUa  gaue  the 
occafron :  I,  but  Euphues  fird  brake  his  minde :  I,  but 
LuciUa  fird  bewrayed  hir  meaning.  Tufh  why  goe  I 
about  to  excufe  any  of  them,  feeing  I  haue  iud  caufe 
to  accufe  them<  both.  Neither  ought  I  to  diipute 
which  of  them  bitth  profcned  me  the  greated  villany, 
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fith  that  either  of  them  hath  committed  penury.  Yet 
although  they  haue  found  me  dull  in  perceiuing  their 
falfehood,  they  (hall  not  finde  me  flacke  in  reuenging 
their  folly.  As  for  LucUla^  feing  I  meane  altogether 
to  forget  hir,  I  meane  alfo  to  forgiue  hir,  lead  in 
feeking  meanes  to  be  reuenged,  mine  olde  defire  be 
renewed. 

FhilaiUus  hauing  thus  difcourfed  with  himfelfe,  began 
to  write  to  Euphues  as  followeth. 

T  Although  hetherto  Euphues^  I  haue  fhrined  thee  in 
my  heart  for  a  tniftie  friende,  I  will  fhunne  thee 
heereafler  as  a  trothleffe  foe,  and  although  I  cannot 
fee  in  thee  ieffe  wit  then  I  was  wont,  yet  doe  I  finde 
leffe  honeftie.  I  perceiue  at  the  lall  (although  being 
deceiued  it  be  too  late)  that  Mufke  though  it  be  fweet 
in  ye  fmel,  is  fowre  in  the  fmacke :  that  the  leafe  ot 
the  Cedar  tree,  though  it  be  faire  to  be  feene,  yet  the 
firup  depriueth  fight,  that  friendfliip  though  it  be 
plighted  by  Ihaking  the  hand,  yet  it  is  fhaken  off  by 
fraud  of  the  heart  But  thou  hail  not  much  to  boaft 
off,  for  as  thou  hafl  won  a  fickle  Lady,  fo  had  thou 
holl  a  faithful  friend.  How  canll  thou  be  fecure  of 
hir  condancie,  when  thou  hafl  had  fuch  tryall  of  hir 
lyghtnefTe  ? 

How  canll  thou  affure  thy  felfe  that  (he  will  bee 
faithfuU  to  thee,  which  hath  bene  faithleffe  to  me  ?  Ah 
EuphueSy  let  not  my  credulitie  be  an  occafion  heereafter 
for  thee  to  pradlife  the  lyke  crueltie.  Remember  this 
that  yet  there  hath  neuer  bene  any  faythlelTe  to  his 
friende,  that  hath  not  alfo  bene  fhiiteleffe  to  his  God. 
But  I  way  the  treacherie  the  leffe,  in  that  it  commeth 
from  a  Grecian^  in  whome  is  no  trouth.  Though  I  be 
to  weake  to  wraflle  for  a  reuenge,  yet  God  who  per- 
mitteth  no  guile  to  be  guiltleffe,  will  fhortly  requite 
this  iniury :  though  P/iilautus  haue  no  pollicie  to  vnder- 
mine  thee,  yet  thine  owne  praftifes  will  be  fufficient  to 
ouerthrow  thee. 

Couldefl  thou  EuphueSy  for  the  loue  of  a  fruiteleffe 
plefure,  violate  the  league  of  faithfull  fnendfhip  ?  Didft 
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thou  way  more  the  entiling  lookes  of  a  lewde  wench, 
then  the  entire  loue  of  a  loyall  friend  ?    If  thou  diddefl 
determine  with  thy  felfe  at  the  firfl  to  be  falfe,  why 
diddefl  thou  fweare  to  be  true  ?    If  to  be  true,  why  art 
thou  falfe?    If  thou  wad  minded  both  falfely  and 
forgedly  to  deceiue  me,  why  didd  thou  flatter  and 
diffemble  with  me  at  the  firft  ?    If  to  loue  me,  why  dofl 
thou  flinch  at  the  lad  ?    If  the  iacred  bands  of  amitie 
did  delight  thee,  why  didded  thou  breake  them  ?    If 
diflike  thee,  why  didded  thou  praife  them  ?    Dod  thou"" 
not  know  yat  a  perfedl  friend  ihould  be  lyke  the 
Glazeworme,  which  fhineth  mod  bright  in  the  darke  ? 
or  lyke  the  pure  Frankencenfe  which  fmelleth  mod 
fweet  when  it  is  in  the  fire  ?  or  at  the  lead  not  vnlike 
to  the  damafke  Rofe,  which  is  fweeter  in  the  Still  then 
on  the  dalke  ?    But  thou  Euphues^  dod  rather  refemble  A     / 
the  Swallow  which  in  the  Summer  creepeth  vnder  the  U/ 
cues  of  euery  houfe,  and  in  the  Winter  leaueth  nothing  ^ 
but  durt  behinde  hir:   or  the  humble  Bee,  which 
hauing  fucked  hunny  out  of  the  fayre  flower,  doth  leaue 
it  and  loath  it :  or  the  Spider  which  in  the  fined  web 
doth  hang  the  fayred  Fly.     Dod  thou  thinke  Euphuei, 
that  thy  crad  in  betraying  mee,  fhall  any  whit  coole  my 
courage  in  reuenging  thy  viUany  ?  or  that  a  Gentleman 
of  Naples  will  put  vp  fuch  an  iniury  at  the  hands  of  a 
fcholler  ?    And  if  I  do,  it  is  not  for  want  of  drength 
to  mainteine  my  iud  quarrell,  but  of  will  which  thinketh 
fcome  to  gette  fo  vaine  a  conqued.     I  knowe  that 
Mendaus  for  his  ten  yeares  warre,  endured  ten  yeares 
wo[e],  that  ader  al  his  drife  hee  wan  but  a  drumpet,  that 
for  all  his  trauayle  he  reduced  (I  cannot  fay  reclajrmed) 
but  a  draggeler :  which  was  as  much  in  my  iudgement, 
as  to  driue  for  a  broken  glaffe,  which  is  good  for 
nothing.     I  wifh  thee  rather  Mmdaus  care,  then  my 
felfe  h^  conqued,  that  thou  being  deluded  by  LucUla^ 
ma^  rather  know  what  it  is  to  be  deceiued,  thei\  I 
bauinge  conquered  thee,  fhould  proue  what  it  werej  to 
bring  backe  a  diffembler.    Seeing  therefore  there^can 
uo  greater  reuenge  lyght  vppon  thee,  then  that  a^^  tbou 
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had  reaped  where  an  other  hath  fowen,  fo  an  other 
may  threfh  yat  which  thou  hafl  reaped.  I  will  pray 
that  thou  maid  be  mefured  vnto  with  the  lyke  meafure 
that  thou  had  meaten  vnto  others :  that  [is,]  as  thou  had 
thought  it  no  confcience  to  betray  mee,  fo  others  may 
deeme  it  no  diihonedie  to  deceiue  thee:  that  as 
LuciUa  made  it  a  light  matter  to  forfweare  hir  olde 
friend  Philautus^  fo  (he  may  make  it  a  mocke  to  for- 
lake  hir  new  pheere  Euphues.  Which  if  it  come  to 
paffe,  as  it  is  lyke  by  my  compaffe,  then  (halt  thou  fee 
the  troubles  and  feele  the  torments  which  thou  had 
already  throwne  into  the  heartes  and  eyes  of  others. 

Thus  hoping  Ihortly  to  fee  thee  as  hopeleffe,  as  my 
felfe  is  haples,  I  wifli  my  wifh,  were  as  affedlually  ended, 
^  ^  as  it  is  hartely  looked  for.    And  fo  I  leaue  thee. 

Thine  once 
FMlautus. 


y. 


Philauhis  difpatching  a  melTenger  with  this  letter 
fpeadely  to  Euphues^  went  into  the  fields  to  walk  ther, 
either  to  diged  his  choler,  or  chew  vpon  his  melancholy. 
But  Euphues  hauing  reade  the  contents,  was  well  con- 
tent, fetting  his  talke  at  naught,  and  anfwering  his 
taunts  in  thefe  gibing  termes. 

I  Remember  Philautus  how  valyantly  Aiax  boaded 
in  the  feates  of  armes,  yet  Vlyffes  bare  away  the 
armour :  and  it  may  be  that  though  thou  crake  of 
thine  owne  courage,  thou  maid  eafily  lofe  the  conqued. 
Dod  thou  thinke  Euphues  fuch  a  dadarde,  that  hee  is 
not  able  to  withdande  thy  courage,  or  fuch  a  dullarde 
that  he  cannot  difcrye  thy  craft  Alas  good  foule.  It 
fayreth  with  thee  as  wiUi  the  Hen,  which  when  the 
Futtocke  hath  caught  hir  Chekin  beginneth  to  cackle, 
and  thou  hauing  lod  thy  louer  beginned  to  prattle. 
Tufh  Philautus^  I  am  in  this  point  of  Euripides  his 
miqde,  who  thinkes  it  lawfull  for  the  defire  of  a  king- 
dome  to  tranfgrede  the  bonds  of  honedie,  and  for  the 
lou^  of  a  Lady  to  vio^tQ  ^d  br^akQ  the  bonds  of 
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amitle.  Tlie  friendfhip  betweene  man  and  man  as  it  Ls 
common  fo  is  it  of  courfe :  betweene  man  and  woman,  as 
it  is  feldome  fo  is  it  (incere,  the  one  proceedeth  of  the 
fimilitude  of  manners,  the  other  of  ye  lincerity  of  the 
heart :  if  thou  haddefl  learned  the  fidl  point  [part]  of 
hauking,  thou  wouldil  haue  learned  to  haue  held  fail, 
or  the  firfl  noat  of  Defcant,  thou  wouldefl,  haue  kept 
thy  Sol,  Fa,  to  thy  felfe. 

But  thou  canil  blame  me  no  more  of  folly  in  leauing 
thee  to  loue  LucUla^  then  thou  maid  reproue  him  of 
foolifhneire  that  hauing  a  Sparrow  in  his  hande  letteth 
hir  goe  to  catch  the  Fheafant,  or  him  of  vnfkilfulnelfe 
that  feing  the  Heron,  leaueth  to  leuell  his  ihot  at  the 
Stockdoue,  or  that  woman  of  coyneffe,  that  hauing  a 
dead  Rofe  in  hir  bofome,  throweth  it  away  to  gadier 
the  irefh  violet  Loue  knoweth  no  lawes :  Did  not 
lupiter  tranfforme  himfelfe  into  the  (hape  of  Amphiirio 
to  embrace  Alcmana  ?  Into  the  forme  of  a  Swan  to 
enioy  Lctda :  Into  a  Bull  to  beguile  lb :  Into  a  fhowre 
of  golde  to  winne  Danae :  Did  not  Neptune  chaunge 
himfelfe  into  a  Heyfer,  a  Ramme,  a  Floud,  a  Dolphin^ 
onely  for  the  loue  of  thofe  he  lulled  after?  Did  not 
ApoUo  conuert  himfelfe  into  a  Shephearde,  into  a  Birde, 
into  a  Lyon :  for  the  defire  he  had  to  heale  his  difeafe  ? 
If  the  Gods  thought  no  fcome  to  become  beailes,  to 
obteine  their  bed  beloued,  (hall  Euphues  be  fo  nice  in 
chaunging  his  coppie  to  gayne  his  Ladie  ?  No,  no : 
he  that  cannot  diflfemble  in  loue,  is  not  worthy  to  liu 
I  am  of  this  minde,  that  both  might  and  mallice^ 
deceyte  and  trecherye,  all  pcriurye,  any  impietie  may 
lawfully  be  committed  in  loue,  which  is  lawlefTe.  In 
that  thou  arguefl  Lucilla  of  lightnefTe  thy  will  hangs  in 
the  light  of  thy  witte  :  Doefl  thou  not  know  that  the 
weak  flomacke  if  it  be  cloyed  with  one  dyet  doth  foone 
furfet?  That  the  clownes  Garlike  cannot  eale  the 
courtiers  difeafe  fo  wel  as  the  pure  Triacle  ?  that  farre 
fet  and  deere  bought  is  good  for  Ladyes?  That 
Euphues  being  a  more  dainty  morfell  then  Philauius 
ought  better  to  be  accepted  ?    Tufli  Fhiiautus  let  thy 
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heart  at  reft,  for  thy  happe  willeth  thee  to  giue  ouer  all 
hope  both  of  my  friendihip,  and  hir  loue :  as  for 
reuenge  thou  art  not  fo  able  to  lende  a  blow  as  I  to 
ward  it :  neither  more  venterous  to  challenge  the  com- 
batte,  then  I  valiant  to  aunfwere  the  quarrell.  As 
Lucilla  was  caught  by  fraude,  fo  fhal  (he  be  kept  by 
force :  and  as  thou  wafl  too  fimple  to  elpie  my  crafte, 
fo  I  thinke  thou  wilt  be  too  weake  to  withftande  my 
courage :  but*  if  thy  reuenge  (lande  onely  vpon  thy 
wifh,  thou  ihalt  neuer  liue  to  fee  my  woe,  or  to  haue 
thy  wily  and  fo  farewell 

Euphues. 

This  letter  being  difpatched,  Euphuts  fent  it,  and 
Philatttus  read  it,  who  difdayning  thofe  proud  termes, 
difdayned  alfo  to  aunfwere  them,  being  readie  to  ryde 
with  Ferardo. 

Euphius  hauing  for  a  fpace  abfented  himfelfe  from 
the  houfe  of  Ferardo^  bicaufe  he  was  at  home,  longed 
fore  to  fee  Lucilla^  which  nowe  opportunitie  offered 
vnto  him,  Ferardo  being  gon  again  to  Venice  with 
Fhiiautusj  but  in  this  his  abfence,  one  Curio  a  Gentle- 
man of  Naples  of  little  wealth  and  leffe  wit,  haunted 
Lucilla  hir  company,  and  fo  enchaunted  hir,  that 
Euphues  was  alfo  cail  ofif  with  Fhilautus^  which  thing 
being  vnknown  to  Euphues^  caufed  him  the  fooner  to 
make  his  repayre  to  tlie  prefence  of  his  Lady,  whome 
he  finding  in  hir  mufes,  began  pleafantly  to  falute  in 
this  manner. 

Miflreffe  Lucilla^  although  my  long  abfence  might 
breede  your  iufl  anger,  (for  that  louers  defure  nothing 
fo  much  as  often  meeting)  yet  I  hope  my  prefence  will 
diffolue  your  choler  (for  yat  louers  are  foone  pleafed 
when  of  their  wifhes  they  be  fully  poffelTed.)  My 
abfence  is  the  rather  to  be  excufed  in  yat  your  father 
hath  bene  alwayes  at  home,  whofe  frownes  feemed  to 
threaten  my  ill  fortune,  and  my  prefence  at  this  prefent 
the  better  to  be  accepted,  in  that  I  haue  made  lucfa 
(peedy  repaire  to  yourprdence. 
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Vnto  whom  Lucilla  aunfwered  with  this  glyeke. 

Trady  Euphues  you  haue  mid  the  culhion,  for  I  was 
neither  angry  with  your  long  abfence,  neither  am  I 
well  pleafed  at  your  prefence,  the  one  gaue  mee  rather 
a  good  hope  heereafter  neuer  to  fee  you,  ye  other  giueth 
me  a  greater  occaiion  to  abhorre  you. 

Euphues  being  nipped  on  the  head,  with  a  pale 
countenaunce  as  though  his  foule  had  for^ken  his  body, 
replyed  as  foUoweth. 

If  this  fodaine  chaunge  Ludlla^  proceed  of  any  defert 
of  mine,  I  am  heere  not  only  to  aunfwere  the  fadl, 
but  alfo  to  make  amends  for  my  fault :  if  of  any  new 
motion  or  minde  to  forfake  your  new  friend,  I  am 
rather  to  lament  your  inconflancie  then  reuenge  it: 
but  I  hope  that  fuch  hot  loue  cannot  be  fo  foone  colde, 
neither  fuch  fure  faith  be  rewarded  with  fo  fodeine 
forgetfulneffe. 

Lucilla  not  alhamed  to  confelTe  hir  folly,  aunfwered 
him  with  this  frumpe. 

Sir,  whether  your  deferts  or  my  defire  haue  wrought 
this  diaunge,  it  will  boote  you  lyttle  to  know,  neither 
do  I  craue  amends,  neither  feare  reuenge :  as  for  feruent 
loue,  you  know  there  is  no  fire  fo  hotte  but  it  is 
quenched  with  water,  neither  affedlion  fo  (Irong  but  is 
weakened  with  reafon,  let  this  fuffice  thee,  that  thou 
knowe  I  care  not  for  thee. 

In  deede  (laid  Euphues)  to  know  the  caufe  of  your 
alteracion  would  boote  me  lyttle,  feing  the  efifedl  taketh 
fuch  force.  I  haue  heard  that  women  either  loue 
entirely  or  hate  deadly,  and  feeing  you  haue  put  me 
out  of  doubt  of  the  one,  I  must  needes  perfwade  my 
felfe  of  the  other.  This  chaunge  will  caufe  Philautus 
CO  laugh  me  to  fcome,  and  double  thy  hghtnelTe  in 
touming  fo  often.  Such  was  the  hope  that  I  conceiued 
of  thy  conilancie,  that  I  fpared  not  in  all  places  to 
blaze  thy  loyaltie,  but  now  my  rafh  conceipt  wil  proue 
me  a  Iyer,  and  thee  a  lyght  hufwife. 

Nay  (layd  Ludlla)  now  (halt  thou  not  laugh  Philautus 
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to  fcorne,  feeing  you  haue  both  drunke  of  one  cup . 
in  mifery  Euphues  it  is  great  comfort  to  haue  a  com- 
panion. I  doubt  not,  but  that  you  wil  both  confpire 
againd  me  to  worke  fome  mifchiefe,  although  I  nothing 
feare  your  maUce,  whofoeueraccompteth  you  alyar  for 
prayfing  me,  may  alfo  deeme  you  a  lecher  for  beeing 
enamoured  of  ipee :  and  whofoeuer  iudgeth  me  lyght  in 
forlaking  of  you,  may  thinke  thee  as  lewd  in  louing  of 
me:  for  thou  that  thoughteil  it  lawfull  to  deceiue 
thy  friend,  mufl  take  no  fcorne  to  be  deceiued  of 
thy  foe. 

Then  I  perceiue  Lucilla  (faid  he)  that  I  was  made 
thy  flale,  and  Philautus  thy  laughing  (locke :  whofe 
friendfhip  (I  mufl  confelfe  in  deede),  I  haue  refufed  to 
obteine  thy  fauour :  and  fithens  an  other  hath  won  that 
we  both  haue  lofl,  I  am  content  for  my  parte,  neither 
ought  I  to  be  grieued  feeing  thou  art  fickle. 

Certes  Euphues  (faid  Lucilla)  you  fpend  your  wind 
in  wafl,  for  your  welcome  is  but  fmall,  and  your  cheere 
is  like  to  be  leffe,  fancie  giueth  no  refon  of  his  [her] 
change  neither  will  be  controlled  for  any  choice :  this  is 
therfore  to  warn  you,  that  from  henceforth  you  neither 
folicite  this  late,  neither  offer  any  way  your  feruice :  I 
haue  chofen  one  (I  mufl  needes  confeffe)  neither  to 
be  compared  to  Philautus  in  wealth  nor  to  thee  in  wit, 
neither  in  birthe  to  the  worfl  of  you  both,  I  thinke 
God  gaue  it  me  for  a  iufl  plague  for  [in]  renouncing 
Philautus^  and  choofing  thee,  and  fithence  I  am  an 
enfample  to  all  women  of  lightneffe,  I  am  like  alfo  to 
be  a  mirrour  to  them  all  of  vnhappinefTe,  which  il  luck 
I  mufl  take,  by  fo  much  the  more  patiently,  by  how 
much  the  more  I  acknowledge  my  felfe  to  haue 
delerued  it  worthely. 

Well  Lucilla  (aunfwered  Euphues)  this  cafe  breedeth 
my  forrow  the  more,  in  that  it  is  fo  fodeine,  and  by  fo 
much  the  more  I  lament  it,  by  how  much  ye  leffe  I 
looked  for  it  In  that  my  welcome  is  fo  colde,  and  my 
cheere  fo  limple,  it  nothing  toucheth  me,  feing  your 
lury  is  fo  hot  and  my  mifibrtune  fo  grea^  that  I  am 
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neither  willing  to  receiue  it,  nor  you  to  beflow  it :  if 
tra£t  of  time,  or  want  of  triall,  had  caufed  this  MdO" 
morphofis^  my  griefe  had  bene  more  tollerable,  and 
your  fleeting  more  excufable,  but  comming  in  a  moment 
vndefenied,  vnlooked  for,  vnthought  ofif,  it  encreafeth 
my  forrow  and  thy  Ihame. 

Euphues  (quoth  (hee)  you  make  a  long  Haruefl  for 
a  lytUe  come,  and  angle  for  the  filh  that  is  akeadie 
caught  Curio^  yea.  Curio  is  he  that  hath  my  loue  at 
his  pleafure,  and  ihall  alfo  haue  my  life  at  his  com- 
maundementy  and  although  you  deme  him  vnworthy 
to  enioye  that,  which  earfl  you  accompted  no  wight 
worthye  to  embrace,  yet  feeing  I  edeeme  him  more 
woorth  then  any,  he  is  to  be  reputed  as  chiefe.  The 
Wolfe  chooleth  him  for  hir  make^  that  hath  or  doth 
endure  mofl  trauayle  for  hir  fake.  Venus  was  content 
to  take  the  blake  Smith  with  his  powlt  foote.  Cor- 
nelia heere  in  Naples^  difdayned  not  to  loue  a  rude 
Miller. 

As  for  chaunging,  did  not  Hden  ye  pearle  of  Greece 
thy  countrywoman,  firfl  take  Menelaus^  then  Thefeus 
and  lad  of  all  Paris'^  If  brute  beads  giue  vs  en&m- 
ples  that  thofe  are  mod  to  be  liked,  of  whome  we  are 
bed  beloued,  or  if  the  Princeffe  of  beautie  Venus^  and 
hir  heires  Helen  and  Cornelia^  diewe  that  our  affe<5tion 
ftandeth  on  our  free  will,  then  am  I  rather  to  be 
excufed  then  accufed  Therefore  good  Euphues  be  as 
meny  as  you  may  be,  for  time  may  fo  tume  that  once 
again  you  may  be. 

Nay  Lucilla  (fayd  he)  my  Harued  ihall  ceafe,  feeing 
others  haue  rea,ped  my  come,  for  anglyng  for  the  filh 
that  is  already  caught,  that  were  but  meere  folly.  But 
in  my  minde  if  you  be  a  fifh  you  are  either  an  Eele, 
which  as  foone  as  one  hath  hold  on  hir  tayle,  wil  flip 
out  of  his  hande,  or  els  a  Minnow  which  wil  be  nib- 
ling  at  eueiy  baite,  but  neuer  biting :  But  what  fifli 
fo  euer  you  be,  you  haue  made  both  me  9sAPhilauius 
to  fwallow  a  Gudgen.  ^ 

If  Curio  be  the  perfon,  I  would  neither  wi/h  thee  a 
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greater  plague,  nor  him  a  deadlyer  poyfon.  I  for  my 
part  thinke  him  worthy  of  thee,  and  thou  vnworthie 
of  him,  for  although  he  be  in  body  deformed,  in  minde 
foolifh,  an  innocent  borne,  a  begger  by  miffoitune,  yet 
doth  he  deferue  a  better  then  thy  felfe,  whofe  comipte 
manners  haue  ilained  thy  heauenly  hue,  whofe  lyght 
behauior  hath  dimmed  the  lights  of  thy  beautie,  whofe 
vnconftant  minde  hath  betrayed  the  innocencie  of  fo 
many  a  Gentleman. 

And  in  that  you  bring  in  the  example  of  a  Bead  to 
confirme  your  foUye,  you  fliew  therein  your  beaflly 
difpoHtion,  which  is  readye  to  follow  fuch  bealUynelTe. 
But  Venus  played  falfe :  and  what  for  that?  feeing  hir 
lyghtnelTe  ferued  for  an  example,  I  woulde  wi(h  thou 
mightefl  tiye  hir  punifhment  for  a  reward,  that  beeing 
openly  taken  in  an  yron  net,  all  the  world  might  iudge 
whether  thou  be  fi(h  or  flefh  ?  and  certes  in  my  minde 
no  angle  will  hold  thee,  it  mufl  be  a  net  Cornelia 
loued  a  Miller  and  thou  a  mifer,  can  hir  folly  excufe 
thy  fault  ?  Helen  of  Greece  my  country-woman  borne, 
but  thine  by  profeffion,  chaunged  and  rechaunged  at 
hir  pleafure,  I  graunt  Shall  the  lewdeneiTe  of  others 
animate  thee  in  thy  lyghtnelfe  ?  Why  then  dofl  thou 
not  haunt  ye  (lewes,  bicaufe  Z^iV  frequented  them? 
why  dofl  thou  not  loue  a  bul,  feing  Pafiphae  loued 
one?  why  art  thou  not  enamoured  of  thy  father, 
knowing  that  Mirrha  was  fo  incenfed  ? 
•  Thefe  are  fet  down,  that  we  viewing  their  incon- 
tinencie,  fhould  flye  the  lyke  impudencie,  not  follow 
the  like  exceffe,  neither  can  they  excufe  thee  of  any 
inconflancy.  Merry  I  will  be  as  I  may,  but  if  I  may 
hereafter  as  thot^  meaned,  I  will  not,  and  therefore 
farewell  Lucilla^  the  mofl  inconilant  that  euer  was 
nurfed  in  Naples^  farewel  Naples  the  mofl  curfed 
towne  in  all  Itafyy  and  women  sdl  farewell. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  giuen  hir  his  lad  farewell,  yet 
being  folytary,  began  a  frefh  to  recount  his  forrow  on 
this  manner. 

Ah  Euphues  into  what  mifFortune  ait  thou  brought? 
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in  what  fodeine  miferye  art  thou  wrapped?  it  is  lyke 
to  fare  with  thee  as  with  the  Eagle,  which  dyeth 
neither  for  age,  nor  with  fickeneiTe,  but  with  famine, 
for  although  thy  ilomake  hunger,  yet  thy  heart  will 
not  fuflfer  thee  to  eate.  And  why  fliouldefl  thou 
torment  thy  felfe  for  one  in  whome  is  neither  fayth 
nor  feruenqre  ?  O  the  counterfayte  loue  of  woemen. 
Oh  inconflaunt  fexe.  I  haue  lod  Fhilautus^  I  haue 
lofl  Lucilla',  I  haue  lofl  that  which  I  fhall  hardlye 
finde  againe,  a  faithfiill  friende.  A  foolifh  Eupkues^ 
why  diddell  thou  leaue  Athens^  the  nurfe  of  wifedome,  ^ 
to  inhabite  Naples  the  nouriflier  of  wantonneffe^ 
Had  it  not  beene  better  for  thee  to  haue  eaten  fait 
with  the  Philofophers  in  Greece^  then  fugar  with  the 
courtiers  of  Italy  ?  But  behold  the  courfe  of  youth, 
which  alwayes  enclyneth  to  pleafure,  I  forfooke  mine 
olde  companions  to  fearch  for  new  friendes,  I  reiedted 
the  graue  and  fatherly  counfaile  of  Euhubis^  to  follow 
the  braindcke  humor  of  mine  owne  will.  I  addidted 
my  felfe  wholly  to  the  feruice  of  woemen,  to  fpend  my 
life  in  the  lappes  of  Ladyes,  my  lands  in  maintenance 
of  brauery,  my  wit  in  the  vanities  of  idle  Sonnettes. 
I  had  thought  that  woemen  had  bene  as  we  men,  that 
is  true,  ^ithfull,  zealous,  conflant,  but  I  perceiue  they 
be  rather  woe  vnto  men,  by  their  falfehoode,  geloufie, 
[and]  inconftancye.  I  was  halfe  perfwaded  that  they 
were  made  of  the  perfedtion  of  men,  and  would  be 
comforters,  but  nowe  I  fee  they  haue  tailed  of  the 
infedtion  of  the  Serpent,  and  will  bee  coraiiues :  The 
Philition  fayth,  it  is  daungerous  to  minider  Phiiick 
vnto  the  pacient  that  hath  a  colde  ilomacke  and  a 
hotte  lyuer,  leafl  in  giuing  warmth  to  the  one,  he 
inflame  the  other :  fo  verely  it  is  hard  to  deale  with  a 
woman,  whofe  woordes  feeme  feruent,  whofe  heart  is 
congealed  into  hard  yce,  leafl  truiling  their  outward 
talke,  he  be  betrayed  with  their  inward  trechery.  I 
will  to  Athens^  there  to  tofle  my  bookes,  no  more  in 
jNapUs  to  Hue  with  faire  lookes.  I  will  fo  frame  my 
felf,  as  all  youth  heereafter  (hal  rather  reioyce  to  fee 
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mine  amendement,  then  be  animated  to  follow  my 
former  life.  Philofophy,  Phifick,  Diuinitie,  ihal  be 
my  lludy.  O  the  hidden  fecrets  of  Nature,  ye 
expreffe  Image  of  morall  vertues,  the  equali  ballance 
of  ludice,  the  medicines  to  heale  al  difeafes,  how 
they  begin  to  delight  me.  The  Axiotnaes  of  AriJloiU^ 
the  Maxims  of  luJHnian^  the  Aphorifmes  of  Galen^ 
haue  fodeinely  made  fuch  a  breach  into  my  minde, 
that  I  feeme  onely  to  deiire  them,  which  did  onely 
earll  detefl  them.  If  witte  be  employed  in  the 
honefl  iludy  of  learning,  what  thing  fo  precious  as 
wit?  if  in  the  idle  trade  of  loue,  what  thing  more 
peflilent  then  wit  ? 

The  proofe  of  late  hath  bene  verified  in  me  whome 
nature  hath  endued  with  a  lyttle  witte,  which  I  haue 
abufed  with  an  obflinate  will :  moil  true  it  is  that  the 
thing  the  better  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  abufe,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  through  the  malice  of  m^  may 
be  abufed. 

Doth  not  the  fire  (ian  element  fo  neceflaiy  that 
without  it  man  cannot  line)  as  well  biune  the  houfe, 
as  burne  in  the  houfe,  if  it  be  abufed?  Doth  not 
Tiyacle  as  well  poyfon  as  helpe,  if  it  be  taken  out  of 
time?  Doth  not  wine,  if  it  be  immoderatly  taken 
kill  the  ilomack,  enflame  the  Liuer,  mifchiefe  the 
dronken?  Doth  not  Phificke  deflroy  if  it  be  not  well 
tempered  ?  Doth  not  law  accufe  if  it  be  not  rightly 
interpreted  ?  Doth  not  diuinitie  condemne  if  it  be 
not  faithfully  conftrued  ?  Is  not  poyfon  taken  out  of 
the  Hunnyfuckle  by  the  Spider  ?  venym  out  of  the 
Rofe  by  the  Cancker?  dunge  out  of  the  Maple  tree 
by  the  Scorpion  ?  Euen  fo  the  greatefl  wickedneife 
is  drawne  out  of  the  greatefl  wit,  if  it  bee  abufed 
by  wil,  or  entangled  widh  the  world,  or  inuegled  with 
women. 

But  feeing  I  fee  mine  owne  impietie,  I  will  en- 
deauour  my  felfe  to  amende  all  that  is  pafl,  and  to 
bee  a  myrrour  of  Godlinefle  hereafter.  The  Rofe 
though  a  lyttle  it  be  eaten  with  the  Canker  yet  beeing 
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dlftiUcd  jreeldeth  fweet  water:  the  yron  though 
fretted  with  the  ruil,  yet  being  burnt  in  the  fire 
(hineth  brighter:  and  witte  although  it  hath  beene 
eaten  with  the  canker  of  his  owne  conceite,  and 
fretted  with  the  rufl  of  vayne  loue,  yet  beeing  purified 
in  the  ilyll  of  wifdome,  and  tryed  in  the  fire  of  zeale, 
will  Ihine  bright  and  frnell  fweete  in  the  nofethiils  of 
all  young  nowfes. 

As  therefore  I  gaue  a  farewell  to  LuciUa^  a  farewell 
to  Naples^  a  farewell  to  women,  fo  nowe  doe  I  glue  a 
farewell  to  the  worlde,  meaning  rather  to  macerate 
my  felfe  with  melancholye,  then  pine  in  follye,  rather 
choofing  to  dye  in  my  iludye  amiddefl  my  bookes, 
then  to  court  it  in  Italy ^  in  ye  company  of  ladyes. 

Euphues  hauing  thus  debated  with  himfelfe,  went  to 
his  bed,  ther  either  with  fleepe  to  deceiue  his  fancye, 
or  with  mufing  to  renue  his  ill  fortune,  or  recant  his 
olde  follyes. 

But  it  happened  immediatly  Fcrardo  to  retume 
home,  who  hearing  this  ftraunge  euent,  was  not  a 
l3rttle  amazed,  and  was  nowe  more  readye  to  exhorte 
iMciila  from  the  loue  of  Curio^  then  before  to  the 
lyking  of  Fhilauius,  Therefore  in  all  hade,  with 
watrye  eyes,  and  a  woeful  heart,  began  on  this  manner 
to  reafon  with  his  daughter. 

LucUla  (daughter  I  am  afhamed  to  call  thee,  feeing 
thou  had  neither  care  of  thy  fathers  tender  afiedlion, 
nor  of  thine  owne  credite)  whatfp[i]rite  hath  enchaunted 
thy  fpirit,  that  euery  minute  thou  altered  thy  minde  ? 
I  had  thought  that  my  hoary  haires  Ihould  haue  found 
comforte  by  thy  golden  lockes,  and  my  rotten  age 
great  eafe  by  thy  rype  years.  But  alas  I  fee  in  thee 
neither  wit  to  order  thy  doings,  neither  wil  to  frame 
thy  felfe  to  difcretion,  neither  the  nature  of  a  childe, 
neither  the  nurture  of  a  mayden,  neither  (I  cannot 
without  teares  fpeake  it)  any  regard  of  thine  honoiu*, 
neither  any  care  of  thine  honedie. 

I  am  nowe  enforced  to  remember  thy  mothers 
de^th,  who  I  thinke  was  a  Frophetefle  in  hir  life,  for 
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oftentimes  (he  woulde  faye,  that  thou  haddefl  more 
beautie  then  was  conuenient  for  one  that  i^oulde  bee 
honefl,  and  more  cockering  then  was  meete  for  one 
that  (hould  be  a  Matrone. 

Woulde  I  had  neuer  lyued  to  be  fo  olde,  or  thou 
to  be  fo  obflinate,  either  woulde  I  hadde  dyed  in 
my  youth  in  the  court,  or  thou  in  thy  cradle  :  I  would 
to  God  that  either  I  had  neuer  beene  borne,  or  thou 
neuer  bredde.  Is  this  the  comfort  that  the  parent 
reapeth  for  all  his  care?  Is  obllinacye  payed  for 
obedyenceyilubbemenefle  rendred  forduetie,malycious 
defperatnelfe,  for  filiall  feare  ?  I  perceiue  now  that 
the  wife  painter  law  more  then  the  foolifli  parent 
can,  who  paynted  loue  going  downward,  laying,  it 
might  well  defcende,  but  afcende  it  coulde  neuer. 
Danaus  whome  they  report  to  be  the  father  of  fiflie 
children,  had  among  them  all,  but  one  that  difobeyed 
him  in  a  thing  moil  dilhonefl :  but  I  that  am  father 
to  one  more  then  I  would  be,  although  one  be  al, 
haue  that  one  moil  difobedient  to  me  in  a  requeft 
lawful  and  reafonable.  If  Danaus  feeing  but  one  of 
his  daughters  without  awe,  became  himfelf  without 
mercie,  what  Ihal  Ferardo  do  in  this  cafe,  who  hath 
one  and  all  mod  vnnaturall  to  him  in  a  moil  iuil 
caufe  ?  Shall  Curio  enioy  the  fruite  of  my  trauailes, 
polTeife  the  benefite  of  my  laboures,  enherite  the 
patrimony  of  mine  aunceilors,  who  hath  neither  wife- 
dome  to  increafe  them,  nor  witte  to  keepe  them. 

Wilt  thou  LuciUa^  bellow  thy  felfe  on  fuch  an  one, 
as  hath  neither  comelyneiTe  in  his  bodye,  nor  know- 
ledge in  his  minde,  nor  credite  in  his  countrey.  Oh  I 
would  thou  hadil  either  bene  euer  faithfiiU  to  Philautus^ 
or  neuer  faithleiTe  to  Euphucs^  or  would  thou  wouldeft 
be  moil  fickle  to  Curio.  As  thy  beautie  hath  made 
thee  the  blaze  oi  Italy ^  fo  wil  thy  lightneife  make  jthee 
the  bye  word  of  the  worlde.  O  LucUia^  LuciUa^\ 
would  thou  wert  leiTe  faire  or  more  fortunate,  either  of 
leife  honour,  or  greater  honellie :  either  better  minded, 
or  foone  buiyed.  ' 
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Shall  thine  olde  father  lyue  to  fee  thee  match  with 
a  young  foole  ?  (hall  my  kinde  heart  be  rewarded  with 
fuch  vnJdnde  hate  ?  Ah  Lucilla^  thou  knowefl  not  the 
care  of  a  father,  nor  the  duetie  of  a  childe,  and  as 
fisurre  art  thou  from  pietie  as  I  from  crueltie. 
.  Nature  will  not  permit  me  to  difherit  my  daughter, 
and  yet  it  will  fuffer  thee  to  dilhonour  thy  ^ther. 
Afre<^ion  caufeth  me  to  wilh  thy  lyfe,  and  (hall  it 
entice  thee  to  procure  my  death  ?  It  is  mine  onely 
comfort  to  fee  thee  flounlh  in  thy  youth,  and  is  it 
thine  to  fee  me  fade  in  mine  age?  to  conclude  I 
deilre  to  liue  to  fee  thee  profper,  and  thou  to  fee  me 
perifh.  But  why  cad  I  the  effedte  of  this  vnnatural- 
neife  in  thy  teeth,  feeing  I  my  felfe  was  the  caufe  ?  I 
made  thee  a  wanton,  and  thou  hail  made  me  a  foole : 
I  brought  thee  vp  like  a  cockney,  and  thou  had 
handled  me  like  a  cockefcombe.  (I  fpeake  it  to 
mine  owne  fhame,)  I  made  more  of  thee  dien  became 
a  Father,  and  thou  leife  of  me  then  befeemed  a 
childe.  And  (hall  my  louing  care  be  caufe  of  thy 
wicked  crueltie  ?  Yea,  yea,  I  am  not  the  fird  that 
hath  bene  too  careful!,  nor  the  lad  that  ihall  bee 
handeled  fo  vnkindely :  It  is  common  to  fee  fathers 
top  fonde,  and  children  too  frowarde.  Well  Lucilla^ 
the  teares  which  thou  leed  trickle  downe  my  cheekes, 
and  my  droppes  of  bloude  (which  thou  cand  not  fee) 
that  fal  from  my  heart,  enforce  mee  to  make  an  ende 
of  my  talke,  and  if  thou  haue  any  duetie  of  a  childe, 
or  care  of  a  friende,  or  courtelie  of  a  flraunger,  or 
feelyng  of  a  Chridian,  or  hiunaiiitie  of  a  reafonable 
creature,  then  releafe  diy  father  of  griefe,  and  acquite 
thy  felfe  of  vngratefuInelTe  :  Otherwife  thou  (halt  but 
haden  my  death,  and  encreafe  thine  owne  defame: 
Which  if  thou  doe,  the  gaine  is  mine,  and  the  lode 
thine,  and  both  infinite. 

LacUla  either  fo  bewitched  that  (he  could  not 
relent,  or  fo  wicked  that  (he  would  not  yeelde  to  hir 
Fathers  requed,  aunfwered  him  on  this  manner. 

Deere  Father,  as  you  would  haue  me  to  iliewe^the 
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duetie  of  a  childe,  fo  ought  you  to  Ihewe  the  care  of  a 
Parent,  for  as  the  one  (landeth  in  obedience  fo  the 
other  is  grounded  vpon  refon.  You  would  haue  me 
as  I  owe  duetie  to  you  to  leaue  Curioy  and  I  deiire 
you  as  you  owe  mee  any  loue  that  you  fuffer  me  to 
enioy  him.  If  you  accufe  me  of  vnnatundnes  in  that 
I  yeeld  not  to  your  requefl,  I  am  alfo  to  condempne 
you  of  vnkindneiTe,  in  that  you  graunt  not  my 
peticion. 

You  obie£t  I  know  not  what  to  Curto^  but  it  is  the 
eye  of  the  mailer  that  fatteth  the  horfe,  and  the  loue 
of  the  woeman,  that  maketh  the  man.  To  giue 
reafon  for  fancie  were  to  weigh  the  fire,  and  meafiu'e 
the  winde.  If  therefore  my  delight  be  the  caufe  of 
your  death,  I  thinke  myforrow  woulde  be  an  occafion 
of  your  folace.  And  if  you  be  angry  bicaufe  I  am 
pleafed,  certes  I  deeme  you  would  be  content  if  I 
were  deceafed:  which  if  it  be  fo  that  my  pleafure 
breed  your  paine,  and  mine  annoy  your  ioye,  I  may 
well  lay  that  you  are  an  vnkinde  father,  and  I  an 
vnfortunate  clulde.  But  good  father  either  content 
your  felfe  with  my  choice,  or  lette  mee  flande  to  the 
maine  chaunce,  otherwise  the  griefe  will  be  mine 
and  the  fault  yours,  and  both  vntoUerable  [intolerable]. 

JFerardo  feeing  his  daughter,  to  haue  neither  regarde 
of  hir  owne*  honour  nor  his  requefl,  conceyued  fuch 
an  inward  griefe  that  in  fhort  fpace  he  dyed,  leaning 
LucUla  the  onely  heire  of  his  lands,  and  Curio  to 
pofTelTe  them,  but  what  ende  came  of  hir,  feing  it  is 
nothing  incident  to  the  hiflory  of  Euphues^  it  were 
fupeifluous  to  infert  it,  and  fo  incredible  that  all 
women  would  rather  wonder  at  it  then  beleeue  it, 
which  euent  beeing  fo  flraunge,  I  had  rather  leaue 
them  in  a  mufe  what  it  fhould  be,  then  in  a  maze  in 
telling  what  it  was. 

Philautus  hauing  intellygence  of  Euphues  his  fuc- 
cefle,  and  the  falfehoode  of  Lucilla,  although  he  began 
to  reioyce  at  the  miferie  of  his  fellow,  yet  feeing  hir 
GcklenefTe,  co^lde  not  but  lament  hir  folly,  and  pitie 
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his  fiiends  miffortune.  Thinking  that  the  lyghtnefle 
cS  Lucilla  enticed  Eupkues  to  fo  great  lyking. 

Euphues  and  Fhilautus  hauing  conference  between 
themfelueSy  calling  difcourteiie  in  thee  teeth  each  ol 
the  other,  but  chiefely  noting  didoyaltie  in  the 
demeanor  of  LucUla^  after  much  talke  renewed  their 
old  friendfhip  both  abandoning  LuciUa^  as  mod 
abhominable.  Fhilautus  was  e^unefl  to  haue  Euphues 
tarye  in  Naples^  and  Euphues  delirous  to  haue 
Fhilautus  to  Athens^  but  the  one  was  fo  addidled  to 
the  court,  the  other  fo  wedded  to  the  vniuerfitie,  that 
each  refiifed  the  offer  of  the  other,  yet  this  they 
agreed  betweene  themfelues,  that  though  their  bodies 
were  by  diilance  of  place  feuered,  yet  &ie  coniun£lion 
of  their  mindes  (hould  neither  be  feperated  by  ye 
length  of  time  nor  alienated  by  change  of  foyle,  I  for 
my  part  iaid  Euphues^  to  confirme  this  league,  giue 
thee  my  hande  and  my  heart,  and  fo  likewife  did 
Fhilautus^  and  fo  (baking  handes,  they  bidde  each 
other  farewell 

Euphues^  to  the  intent  he  might  bridle  the  ouer- 
lafhing  affedtions  of  Fhilautus^  conuayed  into  his 
ftudie  a  certeine  pamphlet  which  he  termed  a  cooling 
carde  for  Fhilautus^  yet  generally  to  be  applyed  to  all 
louers,  which  I  haue  inferted  as  foUowetlx. 
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T  A  cooling  Cardefor  Philautus 
and  all  fond  louers. 

Ting  with  my  felfe  beeing  idle,  howe  I 
might  be  wel  employed  (friende  Philautus) 
I  coulde  finde  nothing  either  more  fit  to 
continue  our  friendlhippe,  or  of  greater 
force  to  diflblue  our  folly,  then  to  write  a 
remedy  for  that,  which  many  iudge  pad  cure,  for  loue 
{Philautus)  with  the  which  I  haue  bene  fo  tormented, 
that  I  haue  lod  my  tim^,  thou  fo  troubled  that  thou 
hail  foigot  reafon,  both  fo  mangled  with  repulfe, 
inueigled  by  deceit,  and  almofl  murthered  by  difdaine, 
that  I  can  neither  remember  our  miferies  without 
griefe,  nor  redreffe  our  mifliaps  without  grones.  How 
wantonly,  yea,  and  how  willingly  haue  we  abufeid  our 
golden  time,  and  mifpent  our  gotten  treafure  ?  How 
curious  were  we  to  pleafe  our  Lady,  how  careleife  to 
difpleafe  our  Lorde?  Howe  deuout  in  feruing  our 
GoddefTe,  how  defperate  in  forgetting  our  God  ?  Ah 
my  Philautus^  if  the  wading  of  our  money  might  not 
dehort  vs,  yet  the  wounding  of  our  mindes  Ihould 
deterre  vs,  if  reafon  might  nothing  perfwade  vs  to 
wifdome,  yet  fhame  fhould  prouoke  vs  to  wit  If 
Lucilla  reade  this  trifle,  fhee  will  draight  proclaime 
Euphues  for  a  traytour,  and  feing.me  tume  my  tipp6t, 
will  either  diut  me  out  for  a  Wrangler,  or  cad  mee  off 
for  a  Wiredrawer :  either  conuince  me  of  malyce.  in 
bewraying  their  fleightes,  or  condemne  me  of  mif- 
chiefe  in  arming  young  men  againd  fleeting  minion& 
And  what  then?  Though  Curio  bee  as  hot  as  a 
toad,  yet  Euphues  is  as  colde  as  [a]  clocke,  though  hee 
bee  a  cocke  of  the  game,  yet  Euphues  is  content  to 
bee  crauen  and  aye  creake,  though  Curio  be  olde 
huddle  and  twang,  ipfe^  he,  yet  Euphues  had  rather 
flirinke  in  the  wetting  then  wad  in  the  wearing.  I 
know  Curio  to  be  deele  to  the  backe,  danderd  bearer 
to  Venus  camp,  fwome  to  the  crew,  true  to  ye  crowne, 
knight  mardiall  to  Cupid^  and  heyre  apparaunt  to  his 
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kisgdome.  But  by  that  time  that  he  hath  eaten  but 
one  bufhell  of  liEdt  with  Lucilla^  he  (hall  tail  tenne 
quarters  of  forrow  in  his  loue,  then  (hall  he  finde  for 
euery  pynte  of  Hunny  a  gallon  of  Gall :  for  euerye 
dramme  of  pleafiu'e,  an  ounce  of  payne :  for  euery 
inch  of  myrthy  an  ell  of  moane.  And  yet  Philautus^ 
if  there  be  any  man  in  difpaire  to  obte3me  his  purpofe, 
or  fo  obflinate  in  his  opinion,  that  hauing  lofl  his 
freedome  by  folly  would  alfo  lofe  his  life  for  loue,  let 
him  repaire  hether,  and  hee  (hall  reape  fuch  profite,  as 
will  ei^er  quench  his  flames,  or  afifwage  his  fury,  either 
caufe  him  to  renounce  his  Ladye  as  moil  pemitious, 
or  redeeme  his  libertie  as  moil  precious.  Come 
therefore  to  me  al  ye  louers  that  haue  bene  deceiued' 
by  ^cy,  the  glafle  of  peflilence,  or  deluded  by^ 
woemen,  the  gate  to  perdition,  be  as  earned  to  feeke\ 
a  medicine,  as  you  were  eager  to  runne  into  a\ 
mifchiefe|'the  ear^  bringeth  forth  as  well  Endiue  to  \ 
delight  tne  people,  as  Hemlocke  to  endaunger  thd 
patient,  as  wel  the  Rofe  to  diflil,  as  the  Nettle  tq 
fling,  as  wel  the  Bee  to  giue  Hunny,  as  the  Spyder  tcj 
yeeld  poyfon. 

If  my  lewde  lyfe  Gentlemen  haue  giuen  you 
offence,  let  my  good  counfaile  maJce  amends,  if  by  my 
folly  any  be  allured  to  lull,  let  them  by  my  repentance 
be  drawne  to  continency.  Achilles  fpeare  could  as  V 
wel  heale  as  hurt,  the  fcorpion  tbougiyK  fling,  yet  he 
Aints  the  paine,  though  the  heaj^TTv^sj  poyfon  the 
Sheepe,  yet  is  a  remedy  to  man  againfl  p6)rfon,  though 
I  haue  infedled  fome  by  example,  yet  I  hope  I  fhall 
comfort  many  by  repentaunce.  Whatfoeuer  I  fpeake 
to  men,  the  fame  alfo  I  fpeake  to  women;  I  meane  not 
to  run  with  the  Hare  and  holde  with  the  Hounde,  to 
carye  fire  in  the  one  hand  and  water  in  the  other, 
neither  to  flatter  men  as  altogether  faultlelTe,  neither 
to  fall  out  with  woemen  as  altogether  guiltie,  for  as  I 
am  not  minded  to  picke  a  thanke  with  the  one,  fo  am 
I  not  determined  to  picke  a  quarrell  with  the  other,  if 
women  be  not  peruerfe  they  fhall  reape  proflte,  by 
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remedye  of  pleafure.  If  Phillis  were  noi^'e  to  take 
counlayle  (hee  would  not  be  fo  foolyih  to  hang  hit 
felfe,  neither  Dido  fo  fonde  to  dye  for  Aeneas^  neither 
PafpJuu  fo  monilrous  to  loue  a  Bull,  nor  Phcuira  fo 
vnnaturall  to  bee  enamoured  of  hir  fonne. 

This  is  therefore  to  admonilh  all  young  Imps  and 
nouifes  in  loue,  not  to  blow  the  coales  of  fancy  witb 
deiire,  but  to  quench  them  with  difdayne.  When 
loue  tickleth  thee,  decline  it,  leail  it  flifle  thee :  rather 
fail  then  furfette,  rather  flarue  then  flriue  to  exceede. 
Though  the  beginning  of  loue  bring  delight,  the  ende 
bringeth  deflrudlion.  For  as  the  firll  draught  of  wine 
doth  comfort  the  ilomacke,  the  feconde  enflame  the 
lyuer,  the  thirde  fume  into  the  heade,  fo  the  firfl  fippe 
of  loue  is  pleafant,  the  feconde  perilous,  the  thirde 
peftilent  If  thou  perceiue  thy  felfe  to  be  entifed  with 
their  wanton  glaunces,  or  allured  with  their  wicked 
guiles,  either  enchaunted  with  their  beautie,  or 
enamoured  with  their  brauery,  enter  with  thy  felfe 
into  this  meditation. 

What  fhall  I  gaine  if  I  obteine  my  purpofe  ?  nay 
rather  what  fhal  I  loofe  in  winning  my  pleafure  ?  If 
my  Lady  yeeld  to  be  my  louer,  is  it  not  litely  fhe  will 
be  an  others  lemman  ?  and  if  (he  be  a  modefl  matrone, 
my  labour  is  loll.  This  therefore  remaineth,  that  either 
I  mufl  pine  in  cares  or  perifh  with  curfes. 

If  fhe  be  chafl  then  is  fhe  coye  ?  if  lyght,  then  is  fhe 
impudent,  if  a  graue  matrone,  who  can  woe  hir  ?  if  a 
lewde  minion,  who  woulde  wedde  hir  ?  if  one  of  the 
Veflall  Virgins,  they  haue  vowed  virginitie,  if  one  of 
Ventts  court,  they  haue  vowed  difhoneflye.  If  I  loue 
one  that  is  faire,  it  will  kindle  geloufie,  if  one  that  is 
foule,  it  wil  conuert  me  into  phrenfie.  If  fertile  to 
beare  children  my  care  isincreafed,  if  barren  my  curfe 
is  augmented.  If  honefl  I  (hall  feare  hir  death,  if 
immodefl  I  fhall  be  weary  of  hir  life. 

To  what  ende  then  fhall  I  liue  in  loue,  feeing 
alwayes  it  is  a  life  more  to  be  feared  then  death  ?  for 
all  my  time  walled  in  iighes  and  wome  in  fobbes. 
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for  all  my  treafure  fpente  on  lewells,  and  fpylte  in 
iolytye,  what  recompence  ihall  I  reape  befides  re- 
pentaunce  ?  What  other  reward  Ihall  I  haue  then 
reproch?  What  other  folace  then  endles  (hame? 
But  happely  thou  wylt  fay,  if  I  refufe  their  curtefie,  I 
(hall  be  accompted  a  Mecocke,  a  Milkfop,  taunted 
and  retaunted  with  check  and  checkmate,  flowted  and 
reflowted  with  intollerable  glee. 

Alas  fond  foole,  art  thou  fo  pinned  to  their  fleeues 
yat  thou  regarded  more  their  babble  then  thine  own 
blifle,  more  their  frumpes  then  thine  owne  welfare  ? 
Wilt  thou  refemble  the  kinde  Spaniel,  which  the  more 
he  is  beaten  the  fonder  he  is,  or  the  fooliHi  GielTe, 
which  wil  neuer  away?  Doll  thou  not  know  that 
woemen  deeme  none  valyaunt  vnlefle  he  be  too 
venterous  ?  That  they  accompt  one  a  dailard  if  he 
be  not  defperate,  a  pynch  penny  if  he  be  not 
prodygall,  if  filent  a  fotte,  if  fiill  of  wordes  a  foole  ? 
Peruerfly  doe  they  alwayes  thinke  of  their  louers  and 
talke  of  them  fcomefully,  iudging  all  to  be  clownes 
which  be  no  courtiers,  and  al  to  be  pinglers  that  be 
not  courfers. 

Seeing  therfore  the  very  blolTome  of  loue  is  fower, 
the  budde  cannot  be  fweete:  In  time  preuent 
daunger,  lead  vntimely  thou  runne  into  a  thouiande 
perills. 

Search  the  wound  while  it  is  greene,  too  late 
commeth  the  falue  when  the  fore  feilereth,  and  the 
medicine  bringeth  double  care,  when  the  maladye  is 
pad  cure. 

Beware  of  delayes.  What  lefle  then  the  grayne  of 
Mudardfeed,  in  time  almod  what  thing  is  greater 
then  the  dalke  thereoff.  The  llender  twigge  groweth 
to  a  dately  tree,  and  that  which  with  the  hande  might 
eafely  haue  bene  pulled  vp,  wil  hardly  with  the  axe  be 
hewen  downe.  The  lead  fparke  if  it  be  not  quenched 
will  burd  into  a  flame,  the  lead  Moath  in  time  eateth 
the  thicked  cloath,  and  I  haue  read  that  in  a  (horte 
fpace,  there  was  a  Towne  in  Spayn€  vndermined  with 
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Connyes,  in  TheffaUa  with  Mowles,  with  Frogges  in 
Frounce^  in  Africa  with  Flyes.  If  thele  filly  Wormes 
in  tracfle  of  time  ouerthrowe  fo  ftatelye  Townes,  how 
much  more  will  Loue,  which  creepeth  fecretly  into  the 
minde,  (as  the  mil  doth  into  Uie  yron  and  is  not 
perceiued)  confume  the  body,  yea,  and  confound  the 
foule.  Defer  not  from  houre  to  day,  from  day  to  month,  i^ 
from  month  to  yeare,  and  alwayes  remaine  in  mifery. 

He  that  to  day  is  not  willyng,  will  to  morrow  bee 
more  wilful.  But  alas  it  is  no  lefTe  common  then 
lamentable  to  behold  the  tottering  eflate  of  louers, 
who  thinke  by  delayes  to  preuent  daungers,  with 
Oyle  to  quench  fire,  with  fmoaJce  to  clear  the  eye  fight 
They  flatter  diemfelues  with  a  fainting  farewell,  de- 
ferring euer  vntil  to  morrow,  when  as  their  morrow 
doth  alwayes  increafe  their  forrow.  Let  neither  their 
amiable  countenaunces,  neither  their  painted  protefla- 
cions,  neither  their  deceitfull  promifes  allure  thee  to 
delayes. 

Thinke  this  with  thy  felfe,  that  the  fweete  fongs  of 
Calipfo^  were  fubtill  fnares  to  entice  Vliffes^  yat  the 
Crab  then  catcheth  the  Oyfler,  when  the  Sun  fhineth, 
that  Hima  when  fhe  fpeaketh  lyke  a  man,  deuifeth 
mofl  mifchiefe,  that  women  when  they  be  mod 
pleafaunt,  pretend  mofl  trecherie  [mifchiefe].  v| 

Follow  Alexander  which  hearing  the  commendation 
and  fingular  comelineffe  of  the  wife  of  Darius^  fo 
couragioufly  withflood  the  affaults  of  fancie,  that  hee 
would  not  fo  much  as  take  a  view  of  hir  beautie. 
Imitate  Cyrus^  a  king  endued  with  fuch  continencie, 
that  hee  loathed  to  looke  on  the  heauenly  hue  of 
Panthea^  and  when  Arafpus  tolde  him  that  fhe  excelled 
al  mortall  wights  in  amiable  fhewe,  by  fo  much  the 
more  (fayd  Cyrus)  I  ought  to  abflaine  [refraine]  from  hir 
fight,  for  if  I  foUowe  thy  counfaile  in  going  to  hir, 
It  may  be,  I  fhall  defire  to  continue  with  hir,  and  by 
my  lyght  aJSedlion,  negle£l  my  ferious  affaires.  Leame 
of  Romulus  to  jefiaine  [abflaine]  firom  wine,  be  it  neuer 
fo  delycate :  oif  AgefUaus  to  difpife  cofUy  apparell,  be 
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it  neuer  fo  curious :  of  Diogenes  to  detefl  women  be 
they  neuer  fo  comely.  Hee  that  toucheth  Pitch 
fhall  bee  defiled,  the  fore  eye  infedleth  the  founde, 
the  focietie  with  women  breedeth  fecuritie  in  the 
foule,  and  maketh  all  the  fences  fencelelTe.  Moreouer 
take  this  counlaile  as  an  Article  of  thy  Creede,  which 
I  meane  to  follow  as  the  chiefe  argument  of  my  faith, 
that  Idleneffe  is  the  onely  nourfe  and  nourilher  of  fe»- 
fual  appetite,  ye  fole  maintenaunce  of  youthful  [youthly] 
aifeftion,  the  firfl  (haft  that  Cupid  fliooteth  in  the  hot 
liuer  of  a  heedeleife  louer.  I  would  to  god  I  were 
not  able  to  finde  this  for  a  truth  by  mine  owne  tryal, 
and  I  would  the  example  of  others  idleneffe  had  caufed 
me  rather  to  auoyde  that  fault,  then  experience  of  mine 
owne  folly. 

How  diifolute  haue  I  bene  in  (Iriuing  againfl  good 
counfaile  ?  how  refolute  in  ftanding  in  mine  own  con- 
ceipt  ?  how  forward  to  wickedneffe,  how  frowarde  to 
wifdome?  how  wantpnne  with  too  much  cockering? 
how  wayward  in  hearing  corredlion.  Neither  was  I 
much  vnlyke  thefe  Abbaie  lubbers  in  my  lyfe  (though 
farre  vnlyke  them  in  beliefe)  which  laboured  till  they 
were  colde,  eat  till  they  fweat,  and  lay  in  bed  til  their 
boanes  aked.  Heeroff  commeth  it  Gentlemen  that 
loue  creepeth  into  the  minde  by  priuie  craft,  and 
keepeth  his  holde  by  maine  courage. 

The  man  beeing  idle,  the  minde  is  apte  to  all 
vncleaneneffe,  the  minde  being  voyde  of  exercife,  the 
man  is  voyde  of  honeftie.  Doth  not  the  ru(l  fret  the 
hardeft  yron,  if  it  be  not  vfed  ?  Doth  not  the  Moathe 
eate  the  fineft  garment,  if  it  be  not  wome  ?  Doth 
not  Moife  grow  on  the  Imoothell  ftone  if  it  be  not 
ilirred  ?  Doth  not  impietie  infedl  the  wifeft  wit,  if  it 
be  giuen  to  idleneffe?  Is  not  the  (landing  water 
fooner  frofen  then  the  running  fbreame?  Is  not  he 
yat  fitteth  more  fubie<5l  to  fleepe  then  he  that 
walketh?  Doth  not  common  experience  make  this 
common  vnto  vs  that  the  £Eittefi  ground  bringeth 
foorth  nothing  but  weedes  if  it  be  not  well  tilled  ? 
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That  the  fharpell  wit  enclyneth  onely  to  wicked- 
nefle,  if  it  be  not  exerdf ed  ?  Is  it  not  true  which 
Seneca  reporteth,  that  as  too  much  bending  breaketfa 
the  bowe,  fo  too  much  remiilion  fpoyleth  the  minde. 
Befides  this  immoderate  lleepe,  immodeil  play, 
vnlatiable  fwilling  of  wine,  doth  fo  weaken  the  fences, 
and  bewitch  the  foule,  that  before  we  feele  the  motion 
of  loue,  we  are  refolued  into  luft  Efchew  Idlenefle 
my  PhUoMtuSy  fo  (halt  thou  eafely  vnbende  the  bow 
and  quench  the  brandes  of  Cupide.  Loue  giues  place 
to  labour,  labour  and  thou  (halt  neuer  loue.  Cupide 
is  a  craftie  childe,  following  thofe  at  an  ynch  that 
fludie  pleafure,  and  flying  thofe  fwiftly  that  take 
paines. 

Bende  thy  minde  to  the  Lawe  whereby  thou  mayefl 
haue  vnderflanding  of  olde  and  auntient  cuftomes, 
defend  thy  Clyents,  enrich  thy  cofers,  and  caiy  credite 
in  thy  Countrey. 

If  Law  feeme  loathfome  vnto  thee,  fearche  the 
fecrets  of  Phydcke,  whereby  thou  mayft.  know  the 
hidden  natures  of  hearbes,  whereby  thou  mayfl  gather 
profite  to  thy  purfe,  and  pleafure  to  thy  minde. 

What  can  be  more  exquifite  in  humaine  affaires, 
then  for  euery  feuer  be  it  neuer  fo  hot,  for  euery  paUie 
be  it  neuer  fo  cold,  for  euery  infection,  be  it  neuer  fo 
flraunge,  to  giue  a  remedy  ?  The  old  verfe  flandeth 
as  yet  in  his  old  vertue.  That  GaUn  giueth  goods, 
lujlinian  honors. 

If  thou  be  fo  nice,  that  thou  canfl  no  way  brooke 
the  praftife  of  Philicke,  or  fo  vnwife,  diat  thou  wilt 
not  beat  thy  braines  about  the  inflitutes  of  the  Law, 
conferre  all  thy  fludie,  all  thy  time,  all  thy  treafiu'e  to 
the  atteining  of  ye  facred  and  fmcere  knowledge  of 
diuinitie.  By  this  maifl  thou  bridle  thine  incoiv 
tinencie,  raine  thy  affeflions,  reflraine  thy  lufL 
Heere  fhalt  thou  behold  as  it  were  in  a  glafTe,  that  al 
the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  graife,  that  all  things  vnder 
Heauen,  are  but  vaine,  that  our  lyfe  is  but  a  Ihadow, 
a  warfiaure,  a  pilgrimage,  a  vapor,  a  bubble,  a  blaft:  of 
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fuch  (hortnefley  that  Dauid  fidth,  it  is  but  a  fpan  long : 
of  fuch  (harpnesy  that  lob  noteth  it  replenifhed  with  al 
miferies,  of  fuch  vncerteinetie,  that  we  are  no  fooner 
borne  but  we  are  fubie<£t  to  death,  the  one  foote  no 
fooner  on  the  ground,  but  the  other  ready  to  flip  into 
the  giaue.  Heere  (halt  thou  finde  eafe  for  thy  burden 
of  flnne,  comfort  for  thy  confcience  pined  widi  vanitie, 
merde  for  thine  offences  by  the  Martirdome  of  thy 
fweete  Sauiour. 

]fy  this  thou  flialt  be  able  to  inilrudl  thofe  that  be 
weake,  to  confiite  thofe  that  be  obflinate,  to  confound 
thofe  that  bee  erronious,  to  confirme  the  faithfull,  to 
comfort  the  defperate,  to  cut  off  the  prefumpt[ulous,  to 
laue  thine  owne  foule  by  thy  fure  faith,  and  edifie 
the  hearts  of  many  by  thy  found  doctrine.  If  this  feeme 
to  ftraight  a  diet  for  thy  fUaying  [straunge]  difeafe,  or  too 
holy  a  profeffion,  for  fo  hollow  a  perfon,  then  employe 
thy  felfe  to  maroal  feates,  to  iudes,  to  tumeyes,  yea, 
to  al  tormentes  rather  then  to  loyter  in  loue^  and 
fpende  thy  lyfe  in  the  lappes  of  Ladyes :  what  more 
monflrous  can  there  be,  then  to  fee  a  yoimge  man 
abufe  thofe  giftes  to  his  owne  ihame,  which  God  hath 
f;iuen  him  for  his  owne  preferment?    What  greater  I 
mfamy,  then  to  conferre  the  fliaipe  witte  to  the  mak-/ 
ing  of  lewde  Sonettes,  to  the  idolatrous  worlhypping  of 
their  Ladyes,  to  the  vaine  delyghtes  of  fancye,  to  all 
kinde  of  vice  as  it  were  againll  kinde  and  courfe  of 
Nature?    Is  it  not  folly  to  fhewe  witte  to  woemen 
which  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  receiue  fruite 
ihereoff  ?  Doefl  thou  hot  knowe  that  the  XxttSiluactnda 
beareth  no  fruite  in  Pharo  ?    That  tlie  Pcrfian  trees 
in  Rhodes  doe  onely  waxe  greene,  but  neuer  bring 
foorth  apple.    That  Amonius  and  Nardus  will  onely 
growe  in  India.    Balfamum  onely  in  Syria^  that  in 
R?todes  no  £agle  will  build  hir  neall,  no  Owle  lyue  in 
CreeUy  no  wit  fpring  in  the  will  of  women  ?    Mortifie 
therefore  thy  affedions,  and  force  not  Nature  againll 
Nature  to  ilriue  in  vaine,     Goe  into  the  Contrey, 
looke  to  thy  groundes,  yoke  thine  Oxen,  follow  the 
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Plough,  graft  thy  trees,  beholde  thy  cattell,  and  deuife 
with  thy  felfe,  howe  the  encreafe  of  them  may  encreafe 
thy  profite.  In  Autumne  pull  thme  apples,  in  Summer 
ply  thy  haruell,  in  the  Springe  trimme  thy  Gardens,  in 
the- Winter  thy  woodes,  and  thus  beginninge  to  delyght 
to  be  a  good  hufband,  thou  flialt  begin  to  detefl  to  be 
in  loue  with  an  idle  hufwife,  when  profite  fhall  beginne 
to  fill  thy  purfe  with  golde,  then  pleafure  (hall  haue 
no  force  to  defile  thy  minde  with  loue.  For  honed 
recreation  after  thy  toyle,  vfe  hunting  or  haukeing, 
either  rowfe  the  Deere,  or  vnpearch  3ie  Phelant,  fo 
(halt  thou  roote  out  the  remembraunce  of  thy  former 
loue,  and  repent  thee  of  thy  foolilhe  lull.  And 
althou^  thy  fweete  hearte  binde  thee  by  othe  alwaye 
to  holde  a  candle  at  hir  (hrine,  and  to  offer  thy  deuo- 
tion  to  thine  owne  deftru<5lion,  yet  goe,  runne,  flye 
into  the  Country,  neither  water  thou  thy  plants,  in  that 
thou  departed  from  thy  Pygges  nye,  neither  ftande 
in  a  mammering  whether  it  be  bed  to  depart  or  not, 
but  by  howe  much  the  more  thou  art  vnwilling  to  goe, 
by  fo  much  the  more  haden  thy  deppes,  neidier  faine 
for  thy  felfe  any  lleeueleffe  excufe,  whereby  thou 
maid  tanye.  Neither  lette  rayne  nor  thunder,  neither 
lightening  nor  temped  day  thy  ioumey,  and  recken 
not  with  thy  felfe  how  many  myles  thou  had  gone, 
that  Iheweth  wearines,  but  how  many  thou  had  to  go, 
that  proueth  manl3meffe.  But  foolifh  and  ftantid^e 
louers,  will  deeme  my  precepts  hard,  and  edeeme  my 
perfwafions  haggarde :  I  mud  of  force  confeffe,  that 
it  is  a  corafiue  to  the  domake  of  a  louer,  but  a  com* 
fort  to  a  godly  lyuer,  to  runne  through  a  thoufande 
pikes  to  efcape  ten  thouland  perills.  Sowre  potions 
bring  founde  health,  (harp  puigations  make  fhort 
difeafes,  and  the  medicine  the  more  bitter  it  is,  the 
more  better  it  is  in  working.  To  heale  the  body  we 
trye  Phificke,  fearch  cunninge,  proue  forcery,  venture 
tbrough  fire  and  water,  leauing  nothing  vnfought  that 
may  be  gotten  for  money,  be  it  neuer  fo  much,  or 
procured  by  any  meanes  be  they  neuer  fo  vnlawfulL 
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How  much  more  ought  we  to  hazard  all  things  for 
the  iauegard  of  minde,  and  quiet  of  confcience  ?  And 
certes  ^er  will  the  remedy  be,  when  the  reafon  is 
efpyed :  doe  you  not  knowe  the  nature  of  women 
which  is  groimded  onely  vpon  extremities?  Doe 
they  thinke  any  man  to  delyght  in  them,  vnleffe 
he  doate  on  them?  Any  to  be  zealous  except  they 
bee  iealous?  Any  to  be  feruent  in  cafe  he  be  not 
furious?  If  he  be  cleanelye,  then  terme  they  him 
proude,  if  meane  in  apparell  a  flouen,  if  talle  a  lungis, 
if  (horty  a  dwarfe,  if  bolde,  blunt :  if  fhamefafl,  a 
cowarde :  Infomuch  as  they  haue  neither  meane  in 
their  frumps,  nor  meafure  in  their  folly.  But  at  the 
firll  the  Oxe  weyldeth  not  the  yoke»  nor  the  Colt  the 
fiiaffle,  nor  the  louer  good  coimfe^  yet  time  caufeth 
the  one  to  bend  his  neck,  the  other  to  open  his 
moudi,  and  fhoulde  enforce  the  thirde  to  yeelde  his 
right  to  reafon.  Laye  before  thine  eyes  tiie  llightcs 
and  deceits  of  thy  Lady,  hir  fnathching  in  left  and 
keeping  in  eameil,  hir  periury,  hir  impietie,  the 
countenance  Ihe  fheweth  to  thee  of  courfe,  the  loue 
(he  beareth  to  others  of  zeale,  hir  open  malice,  hir 
diflembled  mifchiefe. 

O  I  woulde  in  repeating  their  vices  thou  couldeft 
be  as  eloquent  as  in  remembring  them  thou  oughted 
to  bee  penitent :  be  (he  neuer  fo  comely  call  hir 
counterfaite,  bee  fhe  neuer  fo  ilraight  thinke  hir 
cro[o]ked.  And  wreil  all  partes  of  hir  body  to  the 
worft,  be  (he  neuer  fo  worthy.  If  (hee  be  well  fette, 
then  call  hir  a  BoiTe,  if  (lender,  a  Hafill  twygge,  if 
Nutbrowne,  as  blacke  as  a  coale,  if  well  couloured,  a 
paynted  wall,  if  (hee  bee  pleafaunt,  then  is  (hee  a 
wanton,  if  fuUenne,  a  clowne,  if  honed,  then  is  (hee 
coye,  if  impudent  a  harlot 

Search  euery  vaine  and  (inewe  of  their  difpofition, 
if  (he  haue  no  fight  in  defcante,  defire  hir  to  chaunt 
it,  if  no  cunning  to  daunce  requed  hir  to  trippe  it,  if 
no  (kill  in  mi£cke,  profer  hir  the  Lute,  if  an  ill  gate, 
then  waike  with  hir,  if  rude  in  fpeach,  talke  with  hirg 
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if  (hee  be  gagge  toothed,  tell  hir  fome  meny  left,  to 
xnaJce  hir  laughe,  if  pinke  e^ed,  fome  doleful!  Hiilorye 
to  caufe  hir  weepe,  in  the  one  hir  grinning  will  (hew 
hir  defonned,  in  the  other  hir  whyning  like  a  Pigge 
halfe  rolled. 

It  is  a  world  to  fee  howe  commonly  we  are  blinded 
with  the  coUuiions  of  women,  and  more  entifed  by 
their  ornaments  beeing  ardfiaall,  then  dieir  propor- 
tion beeinge  naturall.  I  loath  almofl  to  thincke  on 
their  oyntments  and  appoticary  drugges,  the  fleeking 
of  their  faces,  and  aU  their  flibber  fawces,  whiche 
bring  quefinelTe  to  the  ftomacke,  and  difquiet  to  the 
minde. 

Take  from  them  their  perywigges,  their  paintings, 
their  lewells,  their  rowles,  their  bouldrings,  and  thou 
(halt  foone  perceiue  that  a  woman  is  the  lead  parte  of 
hir  felfe.  When  they  be  once  robbed  of  their  robes, 
then  wil  they  appeare  fo  odious,  fo  vgly,  (b  mondrous, 
that  thou  wilt  rather  think  them  ferpents  then  faints, 
and  fo  like  Hags,  that  thou  wilt  feare  rather  to  be 
enchaimted  then  enamoured.  Looke  in  their  clofettes, 
and  there  (halt  thou  finde  an  Appoticaryes  (hop  of 
fweete  confections,  a  furgions  boxe  of  fundiy  falues, 
a  Pedlers  packe  of  newe  fangles.  Beddes  all  this 
their  (hadowes,  their  fpots,  their  lawnes,  their  leefe- 
kyes,  their  ruffes,  their  rings :  Shew  them  rather 
Cardinalls  curtiians,  then  moded  Matrons,  and  more 
carnally  affedted,  then  moued  in  confcience.  If 
euery  one  of  thefe  things  feuerally  be  not  of  force 
to  moue  thee,  yet  all  of  them  ioyntly  (hould  mortide 
thee. 

Moreouer  to  make  thee  the  more  dronger  to  driue 
againd  thefe  Syrenes^  and  more  fubtil  to  deceiue  thefe 
tame  Serpents,  my  coun(aile  is  that  thou  haue  more 
firings  to  thy  bow  then  one,  it  is  (kfe  riding  at  two 
ankers,  a  fire  deuided  in  twayne  bumeth  dower,  a 
fountaine  running  into  many  ryuers  is  of  le(re  force, 
the  minde  enamoured  on  two  women  is  lede  adedted 
with  defire,  and  lede  infe<5led  with  difpaire,  one  loue 
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expefleth  an  other,  and  the  remembraunce  of  the 
latter  quencheth  the  concupifcence  of  the  firfl. 

Yet  if  thou  be  fo  weake  being  bewitched  with  tiieir 
wiles  that  thou  hail  neither  will  to  efchue,  nor  wit  to 
auoyd  their  company,  if  thou  be  either  fo  wicked  that 
thou  wilt  not,  or  fo  wedded  that  thou  canft  not  abftein 
from  their  glaimces,  yet  at  the  lealle  dilTemble  thy 
griefe.  If  thou  be  as  hot  as  ye  mount  Aetna^  faine  thy 
felfe  as  colde  as  the  hil  CaucafuSy  cary  two  faces  in 
one  hood,  couer  thy  flaming  fancie  with  fained  afhes, 
Ihew  thy  felfe  found  when  thou  art  rotten,  let  thy  hewe 
be  meny,  when  thy  heart  is  melancholy,  beare  a 
pleaiaunt  countenaunce  with  a  pined  confdence,  a 
painted  iheath  with  a  leaden  dagger:  Thus  diflem- 
bling  thy  griefe,  thou  maid  recure  thy  difeafe.  Loue 
creepeth  in  by  Health,  and  by  flealth  flideth  away. 

If  (he  breake  promife  with  thee  in  the  night,  or 
abfent  hir  felfe  in  the  day,  feeme  thou  careleffe,  and 
then  will  ihe  be  careful],  if  thoifls^iguifh,  then  wil  (he 
be  lauifh  of  hir  honour,  yea  and  of  the  other  flrange 
bead  hir  honeftie.  Stande  thou  on  thy  pantuffles,  and 
(hee  will  vayle  bonnet  ?  lye  thou  aloofe  and  fhe  wil 
ceaze  on  tiie  lure,  if  thou  palTe  by  hir  dore,  and  bee 
called  backe,  either  feeme  deafe  and  not  to  heare,  or 
defperate  and  not  to  care.  Fly  the  places,  the 
parlours,  the  portals,  wherein  thou  hail  bene  con« 
ueriant  with  thy  lady,  yea  Philautus  (hunne  the  dreet 
where .  LucUla  doth  dwell  ?  lead  the  fight  of  hir 
wmdow  renue  the  fumme  of  thy  forrow. 

Yet  although  I  would  haue  thee  precife,  in  keeping 
thefe  precepts,  yet  would  I  haue  thee  to  auoyd  foUy- 
tarineffe,  that  breedes  melancholy ;  melancholy,  mad- 
nefle ;  madneife,  mifchiefe  and  vtter  defolation  :  haue 
euer  fome  faithful  pheere,  with  whom  thou  maid  com- 
municate thy  councells,  fome  Pilades  to  encourage 
OreJieSy  fome  Damon  to  releafe  Pithias,  fome  Scipio  to 
recure  LaHus.  PkUUs  in  wandrin^  the  woodes, 
hanged  hir  felfe.  Afiarchus  forlakmg  companye^ 
fpoyled  himfelfe  with  hit  owne  bodkin.    Biarus  a 
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Ramaine  more  wife  then  fortunate,  being  alone 
deilroyed  himfelfe  with  a  potfherd.  Beware  [of]  folitar 
rinefle.  But  although  I  would  haue  thee  yfe  company 
for  thy  recreation^  yet  woulde  I  haue  thee  alwayes  to 
leaue  the  companye  of  thofe  that  accompany  thy 
Lady,  yea,  if  fhe  haue  any  iewell  of  thine  in  hir 
cuflodie,  rather  loofe  it  then  goe  f(lr  it,  lead  in  feeking 
to  recouer  a  trifle,  thou  renewe  thine  olde  trouble. 
Be  not  curious  to  curie  thy  haire,  nor  carefull  to  be 
neat  in  thine  apparel,  be  not  prodigal  of  thy  golde^ 
nor  predfe  in  thy  going,  be  not  lyke  the  Englifhman, 
Jrwhidi  preferreth  euery  ilraunge  faihion  before  the 
X  jvfe  of  his  countrey,  be  thou  diSblute^  l^ifl  thy  Lady 
thinke  thee  fooliih  in  framing  thy  felfe  to  eueiye 
fafhion  for  hir  fake.  Beleeue  not  their  othes  and 
folempne  protellations,  their  exorciimes  and  coniura- 
tions,  their  teares  which  they  haue  at  conunaundement, 
their  alluring  lookes,  their  treading  on  the  toe,  their 
vnfauery  toyes. 

Let  euery  one  loath  his  Ladye,  and  bee  aihamed  to 
be  hir  feruaunt  It  is  riches  and  eafe  that  nourilheth 
afre<5lion,  it  is  play,  wine  and  wantonnefle,  that  feedeth 
a  louer  as  fat  as  a  foole,  refraine  from  all  fuch  meates, 
as  (hall  prouoke  thine  appetite  to  lull,  and  all  fuch 
meanes  as  may  allure  Uiy  minde  to  folly.  Take 
cleere  water  for  flrong  wine,  browne  breade  for 
fine  manchet,  beefe  and  brewys,  for  Quailes  and 
Partridge :  for  eafe  labour,  for  pleafure  paine :  for 
furfetting,  hunger :  for  fleepe  watclung :  for  the  fellow- 
Ihip  of  Ladies,  the  company  of  Philofophers.  If  thou 
faye  to  mee,  Phifition  heale  thy  felfe.  I  aunfwere, 
that  I  am  meetly  well  ptuged  of  that  difeafe,  and  yet 
was  I  neuer  more  willyng  to  cure  my  felfe  then  to 
comfort  my  friend.  And  feeing  the  caufe  that  made 
in  mee  fo  colde  a  deuotion,  fhould  make  in  thee  alfo 
as  frofen  a  defire,  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  as  ready  to 
prouide  a  fiailue  as  thou  wadl  haflie  in  feeking  a  fore. 
And  yet  PhilautuSy  I  would  not  that  al  women  fhould 
take  pepper  in  the  nofe,  in  that  I  haue  difclofed  the 
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le^erdemajnes  of  a  fewe,  for  well  I  know  none  will 
wmch  except  fhe  bee  gawlded,  neither  any  be  offended 
vnleffe  (he  be  guiltie.  Theribre  I  earneftly  delire 
thee,  that  thou  fhew  this  coolyng  carde  to  none,  except 
thou  (hew  alfo  this  my  defence  to  them  all.  For 
although  I  way  nothing  the  ill  will  of  light  hufwiues, 
yet  would  I  be  loath  to  lofe  the  good  wil  of  hooefl 
matrones.  Thus  being  ready  to  goe  to  Athens,  and 
reader  thne  to  enteitein  thee  whenfoeuer  thou  Ihalt 
repaire  thethei.   I  bidde  thee  farewell,  and  fly  women. 

Thimmtr^ 


7b  fh£  griau  Mattvnts, 

and  hmeft  Maidau 

of  Italy. 

IjEntlewomen,  bicaule  I  wold  neither 
J  be  mifUken  of  puipofe,  neithei 
\  mifconfliued  of  malice,  leaA  either 
J  the  fimple  fhould  fufpe£l  me  of 
I  folly,  or  the  fubtile  condemne  me 
V  of  blafphemy  againft  the  noble 
I  fexe  of  women,  I  thought  good  that 
_J  this  my  faith  Ihould  be  fet  downe 
to  finde  &UOUT  with  the  one,  and  confiite  the  cauills  of 
the  other  Beleeue  me  Gentlewomen,  although  I  haue 
bene  bold  to  inuay  againtl  many,  yet  am  I  not  fo 
brutifh  to  enuie  them  all,  though  I  feeme  not  fo  game- 
Ibme  as  Arifiippus  to  play  with  Lais,  yet  am  I  not  fo 
d<^ed  as  Diogmes  to  abhorre  all  Ladies,  neither 
would  I,  you  fhould  thinke  me  fo  fooliGi  (although  of 
late  I  haue  ben  very  fantafltcall)  that  for  the  lyght 
behauiour  of  a  few  I  fliould  cal  in  quelUon  the 
demeanour  of  all.  I  know  that  as  there  Imth  bene  an 
vnchall  Helm  in  Greece,  fo  ther  hath  ben  alfo  a  chaft 
^ndope,  as  ther  hath  ben  a  prodigious  Pafi^hae,  fo 
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there  hath  bene  a  godly  Theocrita^  tliough  many  haue 
defired  to  be  beloued,  as  lupUer  loued  Alcmana^  yet 
fome  haue  wifhed  to  be  embraced,  as  Phrigius  em- 
braced Pieriay  as  ther  hath  reigned  a  wicked  lezabd^ 
fo  hath  ther  ruled  a  deuout  Debara^  though  many 
haue  bene  as  fickle  as  Ludliay  yet  hath  there  many 
bene  as  faithful  as  Lucretia,  Whatfoeuer  therfore  I 
h»ue  fpoken  of  the  fplene  againd  the  (lights  and 
fuutilties  of  women,  I  hope  ther  is  none  wil  miflike  it» 
if  (he  be  honed,  neither  care  I  i^  any  doe,  if  (he  be  an 
harlot.  The  fower  Crabbe  hath  the  (hew  of  an  Apple 
as  well  as  the  fweet  Pippin,  the  blacke  Rauen  tlie 
fhape  of  a  bird,  as  wel  as  the  white  Swan,  ye  lewd 
wight,  the  name  of  a  woman  as  wel  as  the  honed 
Matrone.  There  is  great  difference  between  the 
(landing  puddle  and  the  running  dreame,  yet  both 
water:  great  oddes  between  the  Adamant  and  the 
Pommice,  yet  both  dones,  a  great  didindlion  to  be 
put  betweene  Vitrum  and  the  Chridall,  yet  both 
gla(re :  great  contrarietie  betweene  Lais  and  Lucretia^ 
yet  both  women.  Seeing  therefore  one  may  loue  the 
deere  Conduit  water,  tibough  he  loath  the  muddie 
ditch,  and  weare  the  precious  Diamonde,  though  he 
difpife  the  ragged  bricke,  I  thinke  one  may  alfo  with 
iafe  confcience  reuerence  the  moded  fex  of  honed 
maidens,  though  he  forfweare  the  lewd  fort  of 
vnchad  minions.  Vfyffcs  though  he  deteded  Calipfo 
with  hir  fugred  voice,  yet  he  embraced  Penelope  with 
hir  rude  didaife.  Though  Euphues  abhorre  ye  beautie 
of  Ludlla^  yet  wil  he  not  abdeine  from  the  company 
of  a  graue  mayden.  Though  the  teares  of  the  Hart 
be  fait,  yet  the  teares  of  the  Bore  be  fweete :  though 

(the  teares  of  fome  women  be  counterfayte  to  deceiue, 
yet  the  teares  of  many  be  currant  to  trye  their  loue. 

I  for«my  part  will  honour  thofe  alwayes  that  bee 
honed^  and  wor(hip  them  in  my  life  whom  I  (hall 
know  to  be  worthy  in  their  liuinge :  neither  can  I 
promife  fuch  precifene(re  that  I  (hall  neuer  be  caught 
againe  with  the  bayte  of  beautye^  for  although  the 
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falfehood  of  LudBa  haue  caufed  me  to  forlake  my 
wonted  dotage,  yet  ye  faith  of  fome  Lady  may  caufe 
me  once  againe  to  fall  into  mine  olde  dife^e.  For  as 
ye  fire  (lone  in  Uguria  though  it  be  quenched  with 
milke,  yet  again  it*  is  kindled  with  water,  or  as  the 
rootes  oiAuchufa  \Anchufa\.  though  it  be  hardned  with 
water,  yet  it*is*againe  [it  is]  made  foft  with  Oyle,  fo  the 
heart  oiEupkues  enflamed  earft  with  loue,  although  it 
bee  cooled  with  the  deceites  oiLudllay  yet  will  it  againe 
flame  with  the  loyaltie  of  fome  honed  Ladye,  and 
though  it  be  hardned  with  the  water  of  wilynefTe,  yet 
will  it  be  molyfied  with  the  Oyle  of  wifedome.  I 
prefume  therefore  fo  much  vppon  the  difcreation  of 
you  Gentlewoemen  that  you  will  not  thinke  the  worfe 
of  mee  in  that  I  haue  thought  fo  ill  of  fome  women,  or 
loue  me  the  worfe  in  yat  I  loath  fome  fo  much.  For 
this  is  my  faith,  that  fome  one  Rofe  will  be  blailed  in 
the  bud,  fome  other  neuer  fall  from  the  ftalke :  that 
the  Oke  will  foone  be  eaten  with  the  worme,  the 
Walnut  tree  neuer:  that  fome  women  wil  eafily  be 
entifed  to  folly,  fome  other  neuer  allured  to  vanitie : 
You  ought  therefore  no  more  to  bee  agrieued  with 
that  whiche  I  haue  faide,  then  the  Mint  Haider  to  fee 
the  coyner  hanged,  or  the  true  fubie£l  the  falfe  traytour 
aiaignedy  or  the  honefl  man  the  theefe  condemned. 


And  fo  farewell. 

You  haue  heard  (Gentlemen)  how  foone  the  hotte 
delire  oiEuphuesvids  turned  into  a  cold  deuotion,  not 
that  fancy  caufed  him  to  chaunge,  but  that  the  fickle- 
nefle  of  LucUla  enforced  him  to  alter  his  minde. 
Hauing  therefore  determined  with  himfelfe  neuer  againe 
to  be  entangled  with  fuch  fonde  delyghts,  according  to 
the  appointment  made  with  PhilatUus^  he  immedyatly 
repayred  to  Athens^  there  to  foUowe  his  owne  priuate 
ftudy :  And  calling  to  minde  his  former  loofeneffe,  and 
how  in  his  youth  he  had  mifpent  lus  time,  bethought  to 
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gine  a  Caueat  to  al  parents,  how  thej'  might  bring  [up]  th^ 

children  vp*  in  veitue,  and  a  commaundement  to  ai  youth, 

how  they  fhould  frame  themfelues  to  their  fathers  ii^ 

Aiuflions :  in  which  is  plainly  to  be  feene,  what  wit  can 

and  will  doe,  if  it  bee  well  imployed,  which  difcouric 

followinge,  although  it  bring  leffe  pleafure  to 

your  youthfiill  mindes  then  his  firil  [diflcourfe, 

yet  will  it  bring  more  profite :  m  Qie 

one  bring  conteyned  the  race 

of  a  louer,  in  the  other 

the  reafons  of  a 

Fhilofo- 

phec 
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|T  is  commonly  fkid,  yet  doe  I  thinke  it  a 
common  lye,  that  experience  is  thfi  Ty^iftrp(r.P 
Qf  fnn1<>gy  for  in  my  opmion  they  be  moil 
fooles  that  want  it  Neyther  am  I  one  of 
the  lead  that  haue  tried  this  true,  neither 
he  onely  that  heretofore  thought  it  to  be  falfe.  I  haue 
ben  heere  a  (Indent  of  great  welth,  of  fome  wit,  of  no 
fmall  acquaintance,  yet  haue  I  learned  that  by 
£]q[>erience,  that  I  (hould  hardly  haue  feene  by  learn- 
ing. I  haue  thorowly  lifted  the  difpofition  of  youth, 
wherein  I  haue  founde  more  branne  then.meale,  more 
dowe  then  leauen,  more  rage  then  reafon.  Hee  that 
hath  beene  burned  knoweth  the  force  of  the  fire,  he  that 
hath  beene  (long,  remembreth  the  Doaart  of  the  Scorpion, 
hee  that  hath  endured  the  brunts  of  fancy,  knoweth 
beil  how  to  efchew  the  broiles  of  afifedlion.  Let 
dierefore  my  couniayle  be  of  fuch  authority  as  it  may 
conmiaund  you  to  be  fober,  your  conuexlation  of  fuch 
integritie,  as  it  may  encourage  mee  to  go  forward  in 
that  which  I  haue  taken  in  hand:  the  whole  effeiSt 
(hall  be  to  fet  downe  a  young  man  fo  abfolute,  as  yat 
nothing  may  be  added  to  his  further  perfedtion.  And 
although  Plato  hath  bene  fo  curious  in  his  common 
weale,  Arijlotie  fo  predfe  in  his  happye  man,  Ddlie  fo 
pure  in  his  Orator,  that  we  may  wel  wi(h  to  fee  them, 
but  neuer  haue  any  hope  to  enioy  them,  yet  (hal  my 
young  Impe  be  fuch  an  one  as  (hal  be  perfedt  euery 
way  and  yet  common,  if  diligence  and  induilry  be 
imployed  to  the  atteining  of  fuch  perfeflion.  But  I 
would  not  haue  young  men  (low  to  follow  my  precepts, 
or  idle  to  deferre  ye  time  lyke  (aint  George,  who  is 
euer  on'horfebacke,  yet  neuer  rydetL 

If  my  counfell  (hal  feeme  rigorous  to  &thers  to 
in(lru6t  their  childreni  or  heauy  for  youth  to  follow 
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their  parents  wil :  let  them  both  remember  that  the 
Eftrich  dilgefleth  harde  yron  to  preferue  his  health, 
that  the  fouldier  lyeth  in  lus  hamefle  to  atchi[e]ue  con* 
quefl,  that  the  ficke  pacient  fwalloweth  bitter  pilles  to 
be  eafed  of  his  griefe,  that  youth  (houlde  endure  (harpe 
(lormes  to  finde  reliefe. 

I  my  felfe  had  bene  happie  if  I  had  bene  vnfor- 
tunate,  wealthy  if  left  meanely,  better  learned  if  I  had 
bene  better  lined :  we  haue  an  olde  (prouerbe)  youth 
wil  haue  his  courfe.  Ah  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  courfe 
which  we  ought  to  make  a  courfe  accompt  off,  re- 
plenyfhed  with  more  miferies  then  old  age,  with 
more  iinnes  then  common  cutthroats,  with  more 
calamityes  then  the  date  of  Priamusi  we  are  no 
fooner  out  of  the  ihell  but  wee  refemble  the  Cocyx 
which  deflroyeth  it  felfe  thorowe  felfe  will,  or  die 
FeiUcan  which  perceth  a  wounde  in  hir  owne  bread: 
we  are  either  leade  with  a  vaine  glorye  of  our  proper 
perfonage,  or  with  felfe  loue  of  our  iharpe  capacitie, 
either  entangled  with  beautie,  or  feduced  by  idle 
paftimes,  either  witcht  with  vydous  company  of  others, 
or  inuegled  with  our  owne  conceits :  of  all  thefe  things 
I  may  the  bolder  fpeake,  hauing  tiyed  it  true  to  mine 
owne  trouble. 

To  the  intent  therefore  that  all  young  Gentlemen 
might  (hunne  my  former  loofeneffe,  I  haue  fet  it  down, 
and  that  all  might  foUowe  my  future  life,  I  meane 
heere  to  fhewe  what  fathers  fhoulde  doe,  what  children 
Ihoulde  foUowe,  defiring  them  botA  AOt  reiedt  it  bycaufe 
it  proceeded  from  one  which  hath  beene  lewde,  no 
more  then  if  they  would  neglect  the  golde  bicaufe  it 
lyeth  in  the  durtye  earth,  or  the  pure  wine  for  that 
it  commeth  out  of  a  [the]  homelye  prefle,  or  the  precious 
ftone  AetUes  whiche  is  founde  in  the  filthy  neafles  of 
the  Eagle,  or  the  precious  gemme  Dacromtes  [Draoh 
m/a]  that  is  euer  taken  out  of  the  heade  of  the  poyfoned 
Dragon,  imt  to  my  [our]  purpofe. 
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%  Thai  the  childeJhimMbe  \bc\  true  borne^ 
nobaflarde. 


Irft  touching  their  procreation^  it  fhall  feeme  l 


neceflaiie  to  entreate  off,  who  fo  eaer  ^^|'^^K^£^ 
be  that  defireth  to  be  the  Sire  of  an  happiel  ^([^ 
fonne,  or  the  Father  of  a  fortunate  childe^P^lF^p? 
let  him  ablleine  from  ti^pfe  women  which' t^^^^ 
be  either  bafe  of  biith,  or  bare  of  hoheftie :  for  if  the 
mother  be  noted  of  incontinende,  or  Ijhe  fother  of 
vice,  the  childe  wil  either  duxing  life,  be  mfeded  widi 
the  like  crime,  or  the  trecheries  of  his  parents,  as 
ignomy  to  him  wil  be  call  in  his  teeth :  For  we  com* 
monly  cal  thofe  vnhappie  children  which  haue  fprong 
from  vnhoneft  parents.  It  is  thetfore  a  great  treafure 
to  the  father,  and  tranquilitie  to  the  minde  of  the 
childe,  to  haue  yat  libertie,  which  both  nature,  law, 
and  rc»fon  hath  fet  down.  The  guiltie  confdence  of 
a  father  that  hath  troden  awry,  caufeth  him  to  thinke 
and  fufpe6t  yat  his  &ther  alfo  went  not  right,  wherby 
his  owne  behauiour  is  as  it  were  a  witnefTe,  of  his 
owne  bafeneiTe :  euen  as  thofe  yat  come  of  a  noble 
progenie  boall  of  their  gentrie.  Heerevppon  it  came 
that  DiophantuSy  ThemiftocUs  his  fonne,  would  often 
and  that  openly  lay  in  a  great  multitude,  that  whatfo- 
euer  he  fhould  feeme  to  requeft  of  the  Athenians^  he 
fliould  be  fure  alfo  to  obteine,  for  iaith  he,  whatfoeuer 
I  wil,  that  wil  my  mother,  and  what  my  mother  £uth 
my  ^ther  footheth,  and  what  xxiy  father  defireth,  that 
the  Athenians  will  graunt  mofl  willingly.  The  bolde 
courage  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  to  be  praiCed,  which 
fet  a  fine  on  the  heade  of  Archidamus  their  kmg,  for 
that  he  had  maried  a  woman  of  a  fmal  perfonage, 
&ying  he  minded  to  begette  Queefes,  not  Kings  to 
fucceede  him.  Lette  vs  not  omitte  that  which  our 
auncdlours  were  wont  predfely  to  keepe^  that  men 
Ihould  either  be  fober,  or  dnnke  lyttle  wine,  that 
would  haue  fober  and  difcreet  children,  for  that  the 
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&61  of  the  father  woulde  be  figured  in  the  Infant 
Diogenes  therefore  feeing  a  young  man  either  ouercome 
with  diincke  or  bereaued  of  his  wittes,  cryed  with  a 
loude  voice.  Youth,  youth,  thou  hadld  a  dronken 
Father.  And  thus  much  for  procreation,  now  how 
the  lyfe  Ihould  be  ledde  I  will  ftiewe  briefely. 

%  How  the  lyfe  of  a  young  man^ 
JhotUd  be  iedde, 

HERE  are  three  things  which  caufe  per- 
fection in  man.  Nature,  Reafon,  Vfe. 
Reafon  I  call  difcipline,  Vfe,  Exercife,  if 
anye  one  of  thefe  braunches  want,  cer« 

I teinely  the  Tree  of  Vertue  mull  needes 

i  withejr.  For  Nature  without  Difcipline  is  of  fmall 
force,  and  Difcipline  without  Nature  more  feeble  :.if 
exercife  or  fludie  be  voyd  of  any  of  thefe  it  auayleth 
nothing.  For  as  in  tilling  of  die  ground  and  huf- 
bandry,  there  is  firil  choien  a  fertill  foyle,  then  a 
cunning  fower,  then  good  feede,  euen  fo  mufl  we 
compare  Nature  to  the  fatte  earth,  the  expert  huf- ' 
bandman  to  the  Schoolemafter,  the  faculties  and 
fciences  to  the  pure  feedes.  If  this  order  had  not 
bene  in  our  predeceflbrs,  PUhagoras^  Socrates^  Plato^ 
and  who  fo  euer  was  renowmed  in  Greece^  for  the 
glorie  of  wifedome,  they  had  neuer  bene  etemilhed  for 
wife  men,  neither  canonifed  as  it  were  for  Sain<5ls,^ 
among  thofe  that  fludie  Sciences.  It  is  therefore  a 
mofl  euident  figne  of  Gods  lingular  fauour  towards 
him  that  is  endued  with  al  thefe  qualities  without  the* 
leall*  of*  the  which,  man  is  moll  mifeiable.  But  if  ther 
be  any  one  that  thinketh  wit  not  neceflary  to  the 
obteining  of  wifedome,  after  he  hath  gotten  the  waye 
to  vertue  by  Indullrie  and  Exercife,  he  is  an  Hereticke 
in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  fa3rth  of  learning,  for 
if  Nature  play  not  hir  part  in  vaine  is  labour,  and  as 
I  faid  before,  if  fludie  be  not  imployed,  in  vain  is 
Nature.     Sloth  toumeth  the   edge  of  wit,  Studie 
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(haipeneth  the  mindey  a  thing  be  it  neuer  fo  eafie  is 
harde  to  the  (idle)  a  thing  be  it  neuer  fo  hard,  is 
ealie  to  the  wit  well  employed.  And  mold  playnly  we 
may  fee  in  many  things  the  efficacie  of  induflrie  and 
labour. 

The  lyttle  droppes  of  ra3me  pearceth  hard  Maible^ 
yron  with  often  handling  is  wome  to  nothing.  Belides 
this,  Induflrie  iheweth  hir  felfe  in  other  things,  the 
fertUl  foyle  if  it  be  neuer  tilled,  doth  waxe  barren,  and 
that  which  is  moil  noble  by  nature,  is  made  mofl  vyle 
by  neglygence.  What  tree  if  it  be  not  topped  beareth 
any  fruite  ?  What  Vine  if  it  be  not  proyned,  bringeth 
foorth  Grapes?  Is  not  the  ftrength  of  the  bodye 
toumed  too  weakenefTe  with  too  much  delycade,  were 
not  MUo  his  armes  biawnefallen  for  want  of  wrafl- 
lyng?  Moreouer  by  labour  the  fierce  Vnicome  is 
tamed,  the  wildeil  Fawlchon  is  reclaimed,  the  greateft 
bulwarke  is  lacked.  It  was  well  aunfwered  of  that 
man  of  Theffa^^  who  beeing  demaunded,  who  among 
the  Theffalians  were  reputed  mod  vile,  thofe  fayde  hee 
that  lyue  at  quyet  and  eafe,  neuer  giuing  themfelues 
to  martiall  affaires :  but  what  fhoulde  one  vfe  many 
words  in  a  thing  already  proued.  It  is  Cudome,  Vfe, 
and  Exerdf^  that  bring  a  young  man  to  Vertue,  and 
Vertue  to  his  perfe<£tion.  Lycurgus  the  lawgiuer  of 
the  Spartans  did  nouriih  two  Whelpes  both  of  one  fire 
and  one  damme :  But  after  a  fundry  manner,  for  the 
one  he  firamed  to  hunt,  and  the  other  to  lye  alwayes 
in  the  chimneyes  ende  at  the  porredge  po^  afterward 
calling  the  Lacedemonians  into  one  affembly  he  faide : 
To  the  atteining  of  vertue  ye  Lacedemaniansy  Educa- 
tion, Induflrie,  and  Exercife,  is  the  mofl  noblefl 
meanes,  the  truth  of  which  I  will  make  manifefl  vnto 
you  by  tiyal,  then  bringing  forth  the  whelpes,  and 
fetting  downe  there  a  pot  and  a  Hare,  the  one  ran  at 
the  Hare,  the  other  to  the  porredge  pot,  the  Lacede- 
monians fcarce  vnderflanding  this  miflery,  he  faid: 
both  of  tliefe  be  of  one  fire  and  one  damme,  but  you 
fee  how  Education  alteretb  Nature. 
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%  Of  tlu  education 
of  youth. 

is  moil  neceflary  and  moll  natuiall  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  mother  of  the 
chQde  be  alfo  the  nurfe,  both  for  the 
entire  loue  (he  beareth  to  the  babe,  and 
the  great  deiire  (he  hath  to  haue  it  well 
noorifhed :  for  is  there  any  one  more  meete  to  bring 
vp  the  infant  then  (he  that  bore  it  ?  or  will  any  be 
fo  carefull  for  it,  as  (he  that  bredde  it?  For  as 
the  throbs  and  throwes  in  child  birth  wrought  hir 
paine,  fo  the  (miling  countenaance  of  the  Iniant 
mcreafeth  hir  pleafure,  the  hired  nurfe  is  not  vnlike 
to  the  hired  feruaunt  which  not  for  good  wil  but  gaine 
not  for  loue  of  the  man  but  the  deiire  of  the  mony, 
accompl3r(heth  his  dayes  worke.  Moreouer  Nature  in 
this  po)mt  enfofceth  the  Mother  to  nourfe  hir  owne 
childe,  which  hath  giuen  vnto  euerye  Beail  milke  to 
fuccour  hir  owne,  and  me  thinketh  Nature  to  be  a 
moil  prouident  forefeer  and  prouider  for  the  iame, 
which  hath  giuen  vnto  a  woman  two  pappes,  that .  if 
(hee  coulde  conceiue  two,  (he  might  haue  wherewith 
alfo  to  nouriih  twaine,  and  that  by  fucking  of  the 
mothers  breads  there  might  be  a  greater  loue  both  ot 
the  mother  towardes  the  childe,  and  the  childe  towards 
the  mother,  which  is  very  lykely  to  come  to  paife,  for 
we  fee  comn^only  thofe  that  eate  and  drinke  and  Hue 
together,  to  be  more  zealous  one  to  the  other,  then 
thofe  that  meete  feldome,  is  not  the  name  of  a  mother 
moil  fweete  ?  If  it  be,  why  is  half  e  that  title  beilowed 
on  a  woeman  which  neuer  felt  the  paines  in  conceiuing, 
neither  can  conceyue  the  like  pleafure  in  nouiUng  [nou- 
riihing]  as  the  motiier  doth?  Is  the  earth  called  die  mo- 
ther of  all  things  onelybicaufe  it  bringeth  forth?  No,  but 
bicaufe  it  nouniheth  thofe  things  tluit  fpringe  out  of  it, 
whatfoeuer  is  bred  in  ye  fea,  is  fed  in  the  fea,  no  plant, 
no  tree,  no  hearbe  commeth  out  of  the  ground  that  is 
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not  moyftened  and  as  it  were  nourfed  of  the  inoy£> 
ture  and  mylke  of  the  earth :  the  Lyonefle  nurfeth 
fair  whelps,  the  Rauen  cherilheth  hir  byrdes,  the 
Viper  hir  broode,  and  (hal  a  woman  call  away  hir 
babe? 

I  accompt  it  call  away  which  in  the  fwath  clouts 
is  call  alide,  and  lyttle  care  can  the  Mother  haue, 
which  can  fufier  fuch  crueltie :  and  can  it  be  tearmed 
with  any  other  title  then  cruelty,  the  infant  yet  looking 
redde  of  the  mother,  the  mother  yet  breathmg  through 
the  tonnents  of  hir  trauaile,  the  child  crying  for  helpe 
which  is  ixA  to  moue  wilde  beafles,  euen  in  the  felfe 
iaid  moment  it  is  borne,  or  the  nexte  minute,  to  deliuer 
to  a  iliaimge  nutfe,  which  perhappes  is  neither  whole- 
fome  in  bodyi  neither  honed  in  manners,  whiche 
eileemeth  more  thy  argent  although  a  trifle,  then  thy 
tender  infant  thy  greatefl  treafure  ?  Is  it  not  neceflarye 
and  requifite  that  the  babe  be  nuriTed  with  that  true 
accuflomed  iuyce,  and  cheiifhed  with  his  wonted 
heate,  and  not  fedde  with  counterfaite  dyet  ?  Wheate 
throwne  into  a  llrange  grounde  toumeth  to  a  contrary 
graine,  the  vine  tranflated  into  an  other  foyle  changeth 
his  kinde.  A  flyp  pulled  fro  the  flalke  wythereth,  the 
young  childe  as  it  were  fljrpped  from  the  paps  of  his 
Mother,  dthet  chaungeth  his  nature  or  altereth  his 
difpolition.  It  is  pretely  fayd  of  Horace^  a  newe  veflel 
will  long  time  lauour  of  that  liquor  that  is  firil  powred 
into  it,  and  the  infant  will  euer  frnel  of  the  nurfes 
manners  hauing  tailed  of  hir  milke.  Therefore  let  the 
Mother  as  often  as  ihe  ihall  beholde  thofe  two  foun* 
taynes  of  milke,  as  it  were  of  their  owne  accorde 
flowing  and  fwelling  with  liquor,  remember  that  (he 
is  admonilhed  of  nature,  yea,  commaunded  of  duetie, 
to  cheriih  hir  owne  childe,  with  hir  owne  teates, 
otherwife  when  the  babe  ihall  now  begin  to  tattle 
and  call  hir  Mamma,  with  what  &ce  can  ihe  heare  it 
of  his  mouth,  vnto  whom  ihe  hath  denyed  Mamma  ? 
It  is  not  milke  onely  yat  encreafeth  the  ilrength  or 
augmenteth  the  body,  but  die  naturall  heate  and 
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agreement  of  the  mothers  body  with  the  chSdes,  it 
craueth  the  fame  accuflomed  moyflure  that  before  it 
zeceiued  in  ye  bowels  by  the  which  the  tender  partes 
were  bound  and  knit  together  by  the  which  it  encreafed 
and  was  fuccoured  in  the  body. 

Certes  I  am  of  that  minde,  that  the  witte  and  dif- 
pofition  is  altered  and  chaunged  by  the  mylke,  as  the 
moyflure  and  fap  of  the  earth,  doth  chaunge  the  nature 
of  that  tree  or  plant  that  it  nourilheth.  Wherefore  the 
common  bye  word  of  the  common  people  feemeth  to 
be  grounded  vpon  good  experience,  which  is :  This 
fellow  hath  fucked  nufchiefe  euen  from  the  teate  of  his 
nurfe.  The  Grecians  when  they  law  any  one  fluttifhly 
feddcy  they  would  lay  euen  as  nuriTes :  whereby  they 
noted  the  great  diflyking  they  had  of  their  fulfome 
feedinge :  the  EHmoUgis  of  mother  among  ye  Grecians 
may  aptly  be  applyed  to  thofe  mothers  which  vnna- 
turally  deal  with  their  children,  they  call  it  Meter  a 
meierine^  that  is  mother  of  not  niaking  much  off,  or  of 
not  nourifhing,  heereoff  it  commeth  that  the  fonne 
doth  not  with  deepe  defire  loue  his  mother,  neither 
with  duetie  obeye  hir,  his  naturall  affedlion  being  as  it 
were  deuided  and  dyilraught  into  twaine,  a  mother 
and  a  nurfe :  heereofif  it  proceedeth  that  the  Mother 
beareth  but  a  colde  kindneffe  towards  hir  childe,  when 
ihe  (hall  fee  the  nature  of  hir  [the]  nurfe  in  the  nurture 
of  hir  [the]  childe.  The  cheefefl  way  to  learning  is,  if 
there  be  a  mutual  loue  and  feruent  deiire  betweene  the 
teacher  and  him  that  is  taught,  then  verely  the  greatefl 
furtheraunce  to  education  is,  if  the  Mother  nouiyih  the 
childe,  and  the  childe  fucke  the  Mother,  that  there 
bee  as  it  were  a  relation  and  reciprocall  order  of 
affeAion.  Yet  if  the  Mother  either  for  the  euill  habit 
of  hir  body  or  the  weakeneffe  of  hir  pappes,  cannot 
though  (he  would  nurfe  hir  in&nt,  then  let  hir  prouide 
fuch  a  one  as  (hall  be  of  a  good  compledtion,  of 
honeft  condition,  carefull  to  tender  the  childe,  louing, 
to  fee  well  to  i^  willing  to  take  paines,  dilligent  in 
tending  and  prouiding  all  things  nece(rary»  and  ai 
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lyke  both  in  the  liniaments  of  the  body  and  dyfpofition 
of  the  mmde  to  the  mother  as  may  bee.  Let  hyr 
forflow  no  occaHon  that  may  bring  the  childe  to 
quyetnefle  and  cleanlynelTe,  for  as  the  parts  of  a 
diilde  as  foone  as  it  is  borne,  are  framed  and  faihioned 
of  the  midwife,  that  in  all  points  it  may  be  ilreight 
and  comely,  fo  the  manners  of  the  childe  at  the  firfl 
are  to  be  looked  vnto  that  nothing  difcommend  the 
minde,  that  no  crooked  behauiour,  or  vndecent  de* 
meanour  be  found  in  the  man. 

Young  and  tender  age  is  eafely  framed  to  manners, 
and  hardly  are  thofe  things  mollyfied  which  are  hard. 
For  as  the  (leele  is  imprinted  in  the  foft  waxe,  fo 
learning  is  engrauen  in  ye  minde  of  an  yoimg  Impe. 
Fiato  that  diuine  Fhilofopber  admonilhed  all  nurfles 
and  weaners  of  youth,  that  they  (hould  not  be  too 
bufie  to  tell  them  fonde  fables  or  filthy  tales,  leafl  at 
theyr  entraunce  into  the  worlde  they  ihoulde  bee  con- 
taminated with  vnfeemely  behauiour,  vnto  the  which 
^>i^a/i^  the  Poet  doth pithely  allude,  faying:  Whiled 
that  the  childe  is  young,  let  him  be  infirudled  in 
vertue  and  lytterature. 

Moreouer  they  are  to  be  trayned  vp  in  the  language 
of  their  country,  to  pronounce  aptly  and  diflindlly 
without  ilammering  euery  word  and  fillable  of  their 
natiue  fpeach,  and  to  be  kept  from  barbarous  talke,  as 
the  (hip  from  rockes :  leail  being  aj6fe6led  with  their 
barbarifme,  they  be  infedled  alfo  with  their  vncleane 
conuerfation. 

It  is  an  olde  Prouerbe  that  if  one  dwell  the  next 
doore  to  a  cre[e]ple  he  will  leame  to  hault,  if  one  bee 
conuerfant  with  an  hipocrit,  he  wil  foone  endeuour  to 
diffemble.  When  this  young  infant  fhall  grow  in 
yeares  and  be  of  that  ripeneffe  that  he  can  conceiue 
learning,  infomuch  that  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
tuityon  of  fome  tutour,  all  dillygence  is  to  be  had  to 
fearch  fuch  a  one  as  fhall  neither  be  vnleamed,  neither 
ill  lyued,  neither  a  lyght  perfon. 

A  gentleman  that  hath  honell  and  difcreet  feruants 
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dyfpofeth  them  to  the  encreafe  of  his  Segnioryes,  one 
he  appointeth  llewarde  of  his  courtes,  an  other 
ouerfeer  of  his  landes,  one  his  fa(5tor  in  &r  countries 
for  his  merchaundize,  an  other  puruayour  for  his  cates 
at  home.  But  if  among  all  his  feruaunts  he  fhal  efpy 
one,  either  filthy  in  his  talke  or  foolilh  in  hisbehauior, 
either  without  wit  or  voyde  of  honellye,  either  an 
vnthrift  or  a  wittall,  him  he  fets  not  as  a  furuayour 
and  ouejfeer  of  his  manors,  but  a  fuperuifour  of  hys 
childrens  conditions  and  manners,  to  him  he  com- 
mitteth  ye  guiding  and  tuition  of  his  fons,  which  is  by 
his  proper  nature  a  flaue  a  knaue  by  condition,  a 
beail  in  behauior.  And  fooner  will  they  bellow  an 
hundreth  crownes  to  haue  a  horfe  well  broken,  then  a 
childe  well  taught,-  wherein  I  cannot  but  maruell  to 
fee  them  fo  cardull  to  encreafe  their  polTeffions,  when 
they  be  fo  carelelTe  to  haue  them  wife  that  ihould 
inherite  them. 

A  good  and  difcreete  fchoolemafter  (hould  be  fuch 
an  one  as  Fhanix  was  the  inilruAor  oiAchiUeSy  whom 
Felleus  (as  Homer  reporteth)  appoynted  to  that  ende 

/that  he  (hould  be  vnto  Achilles  not  onely  a  teacher  of 
learning,  but  an  enfample  of  good  lyuing.  But  that  is 
mofl  principally  to  be  looked  for,  and  moil  diligently 
to  be  forefeene,  that  fuch  tutors  be  fought  out  for  the 
education  of  a  young  childe,  whofe  l3rfe  hath  neuer  bene 
ilayned  with  dilhoneflie,  whofe  good  name  hath  neuer 
bene  called  vnto  queflion,  whofe  manners  hath  ben 
irreprehenfible  before  the  world.  As  hufbandmen 
hedge  in  their  trees,  fo  fhould  good  fchoolemaflers  with 
good  manners  hedge  in  the  wit  and  difpofition  of  the 
fchoUer,  whereby  die  blodomes  of  learning  may  the 
fooner  encreafe  to  a  budde. 

Many  parents  are  in  this  to  be  miflyked,  which 
hauing  neither  tryal  of  his  honellie,  nor  experience  of 
his  learning  to  whome  they  commit  the  childe  to  be 
taught,  widiout  any  deepe  or  due  coniideration  put 
them  to  one  either  ignoraunt  or  obilinate,  the  which  if 
they  themfelues  ihall  doe  of  ignocajonce  the  folly  can<^ 
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nol  be  excufed,  if  of  obftinacie,  their  lewdnefTe  is  to 
bee  abhorred. 

Some  fathers  are  ouercome  with  ye  flatterie  of  thofe 
fooles  which  profelTe  outwardly  great  knowledge,  and 
(hew  a  certeine  kinde  of  diffembling  finceritie  in  their 
lyfe,  others  at  the  entreating  of  their  familiar  friends 
are  content  to  commit  their  fonnes  to  one,  without 
either  fubflaunce  of  honeflie  or  ihadow  of  learn- 
ing. By  which  their  vndifcreet  dealing,  they  are  like 
thofe  ficke  men  which  reiedl  the  expert  and 
cunning  Phifition,  and  at  the  requefl  of  their  friendes 
admitte  the  heedelelTe  pradlifer,  which  daungereth 
the  patient,  and  bringeth  the  bodye  to  his  bane: 
Or  not  vnlyke  vitto  thofe,  which  at  the  inflaunt  and 
importunate  fute  of  their  acquaintaunce  refufe  a 
cunning  Pilot,  and  chufe  an  vnfkilfull  Marriner,  which 
hazardeth  the  Ihip  and  themfelues  in  the  calmeA 
Sea. 

Good  God  can  there  be  any  that  hath  the  name  of 
a  father-which  will  efteeme  more  the  fande  of  his 
friend  then  the  nurture  of  his  fonne  ?  It  was  not  in 
vayne  that  Crates  would  often  fay,  that  if  it  were 
lawfull  euen  in  the  market  place  he  would  cry  out : 
Whether  runne  you  fathers,  which  haue  all  your  carke 
and  care  to  multiplye  your  wealth,  nothing  regarding 
your  children  vnto  whom  you  mufl  leaue  all.  In  this 
they  refemble  him  which  is  very  curious  about  the 
(hoe,  and  hath  no  care  of  the  foote.  Befides  this 
there  be  [are]  many  Fathers  fo  inflamed  with  the  loue  of 
wealth,  that  they  be  as  it  were  incenfed  with  hate 
agaynfl  their  children :  which  Ariflippus  feeing  in  an 
olde  mifer  did  partlye  note  it,  this  olde  mifer  afking 
oi Ariflippus  yf\izX,  he  woulde  take  to  teache  and  bring 
vp  his  fonne,  he  aunfwered  a  thoufand  groates:  a 
thoufand  groats,  God  fhield  aunfwered  this  olde 
huddle,  I  can  haue  two  feruaunts  of  yat  price.  Vnto 
whom  he  made  aunfwere,  thou  (halt  haue  two  feruaunts 
and  one  fon,  and  whether  wilt  thou  fell  ?  Is  it  not 
abfurd  to  haue  fo  great  a  care  of  the  right  hande  of 
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the  childe  to  cut  his  meat,  that  if  he  handle  his  knife 
in  the  left  hand  we  rebuke  him  feuerely,  and  to  be 
fecure  of  his  nourture  in  difcipline  and  learning  ?  But 
what  doe  happen  vnto  thofe  parents,  that  bring  vp 
their  children  like  wantons. 

When  their  fonnes  Ihal  grow  to  mans  eflate,  dif- 
da)rning  now  to  be  correfted,  flubbome  to  obey, 
giuing  themfelues  to  vayne  pleafures,  and  vnfeemelye 
paflimes,  then  with  the  fooliih  trowants  they  begin  to 
waxe  wife  and  to  repent  them  of  their  former  foUye, 
when  their  fonnes  ihall  infmuate  themfelues  in  the 
company  of  flatterers,  (a  kinde  of  men  more  perillous 
to  youth  then  any  kinde  of  beafles.)  When  tiiey  Ihall 
haunt  harlottes,  frequent  tauems,  be  curious  in  their 
attyre,  codlye  in  their  dyet,  carelefle  in  their  behauiour, 
when  they  (hall  either  bee  common  Dicers  with 
Gameflers,  either  wanton  dalliers  with  Ladies,  either 
fpend  al  their  thrift  on  wine,  or.al  their  wealth  on 
women :  then  the  Father  curffeth  his  owne  fecuritie, 
and  lamenteth  too  late  hi?  childes  miffortune,  then 
the  one  accufeth  his  Sire  as  It  were  of  malyce,  that 
hee  woulde  not  bring  him  vp  in  learning,  and  him- 
felfe  of  mifchiefe,  that  he  gaue  not  his  minde  to  good 
letters.  If  thefe  youthes  had  bene  trayned  vppe  in 
the  company  of  any  Philofopher,  they  would  neuer 
haue  ben  fo  diifolute  in  their  life,  or  fo  refolute  in  their 
own  conceipts. 

It  is  good  nurture  that  leadeth  to  vertue,  and  dif- 
creete  demeanour  that  playneth  the  path  to  felicitie. 
If  one  haue  either  the  giftes  of  Fortune,  as  greate 
riches,  or  of  Nature,  as  feemely  perfonage,  he  is  to  be 
difpifed  in  refpedt  of  learning.  To  be  a  noble  man  it 
is  moil  excellent,  but  that  is  our  aunceflours,  as  Vliffes 
iayde  to  Aiax^  as  for  our  nobilytie,  our  ilocke,  our 
kindred,  and  whatfoeuer  we  our  felues  haue  not  done, 
I  fcarcely  accompt  ours.  Riches  are  precious,  but 
Fortune  ruleth  the  roil,  which  oftentimes  taketh  away 
all  from  them  that  haue  much,  and  giueth  them  mor6 
that  had  nothing,  glory  is  a  thing  woi&y  to  be  followedi 
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but  as  it  is  gotten  with  great  trauaile,  fo  is  it  loft  in  a 
finall  time. 

Beautie  is  fuch  a  thing  as  we  commonly  preferre 
before  all  things,  yet  it  fadeth  before  we  perceiue  it 
to  flourifh :  health  is  that  which  all  men  defire,  yet 
euer  fubie£t  to  any  difeafe :  ilrength  is  to  be  wiflied 
for,  yet  i^it  either  abated  with  an  ague,  or  taken  away 
wiUi  age :  whofoeuer  therefore  boafleth  of  force,  is 
too  b^iilly,  feeing  hee  is  in  that  qualytie  not  to  be 
compared  with  beailes,  as  the  Lyon,  the  Bull,  the 
Elephant 

It  is  vertue,  yea  vertue  Gentlemen,  that  makethlr 
gentlemen :  that  maketh  the  poore  rich,  the  bafel 
borne  noble,  the  fubiedl  a  fouereigne,  the  deformed  | 
beautiful,  the  ficke  whole,  the  weake  fbrong,  the  mod  V 
miferable  moil  happy.  There  are  two  principall  and  \ 
peculiar  gifts  in  the  nature  of  man,  Kjiowledge  and 
Reafon :  the  one  commaundeth,  the  other  obeyeth : 
thefe  things  neither  the  whirling  wheele  of  Fortune 
can  chaunge,  neither  the  deceitfiil  cauilling  of  world-  i 
lings  fepemte,  neither  fickeneffe  abate,  neither  age 
abolifh. 

It  is  onely  Klnowledge,  which  wome  with  yeares 
waxeth  young,  and  when  all  things  are  cut  away 
with  the  Cicle  [fickle]  of  Time,  Knowledge  flourifheth  fo 
high  that  Time  cannot  reach  it  Warre  taketh  all  things 
with  it  euen  as  the  whirlepoole,  yet  mufl  it  leau« 
learning  behinde  it,  wherefore  it  was  wifely  atmfwered 
in  my  opinion  of  Stilpo  the  Philofopher,  for  when 
Demdrius  wonne  the  Citie,  and  made  it  euen  to  the 
ground  leaning  nothing  flanding,  he  demaunded  of 
Stilpo  whether  he  had  lofl  any  thing  of  his  in  this 
great  fpoyle :  vnto  whom  he  aimfwered,  no  verdy,  for 
warre  getteth  no  fpoyle  of  vertue. 

Vnto  the  lyke  fence  may  the  auofwere  of  Socrates 
be  applyed,  when  Gorgias  afked  him  whether  hee 
thought  the  Fcrftan  king  happy  or  not :  I  knowe  not 
faide  hee,  howe  much  vertue  or  difcipline  he  hath,  for 
hqppineffe  doth  not  confifl  in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but 
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in  ye  grace  of  vertue.  But  as  there  is  notbing  morft 
conuenient  then  inflruAion  for  youth,  fo  would  I  haue 
them  nurtured  in  fuch  a  place  as  is  renowmed  for  learn- 
ing, voyde  of  incoirupt  [corrupt]  manners,  vndefiled 
with  vice,  that  feeing  no  vaine  delyghtes,  they  may  the 
more  ealily  abflein  from  lycencious  defires,  they  that 
iludy  to  pleafe  the  multytude  are  fure  to  difpleafe  the 
wife,  they  that  feeme  to  flatter  rude  people  with  their 
rude  pretences,  leuell  at  great  honour  hauing  no  ayme 
at  honefly.  When  I  was  heere  a  iludent  in  Athens^  it 
was  thought  a  great  commendation  for  a  young  fchoUer 
to  make  an  Oration  extempore,  but  certeinely  in  my 
iudgeraent  it  is  vtterly  to  be  condemned,  for  whatfo- 
euer  is  done  ralhly  is  done  alfo  rawly,  he  that  taketh 
vpon  him  to  fpeake  without  premeditation,  knoweth 
neither  howe  to  beginne,  nor  where  to  ende,  but 
falling  into  a  vayne  of  babling,  vttereth  thefe  thinges 
which  with  modeflye  he  fhould  haue  concealed,  and 
forgetteth  thofe  things  that  before  he  had  conceiued. 
An  Oration  either  penned,  either  premeditated,  keepeth 
it  felfe  within  the  bonds  [bands]  oi  Decorum^  I  haue  read 
that  Pericles  being  at  fundiye  times  called  of  the 
people  to  pleade,  would  alwayes  anfwere  that  he  was 
not  ready:  euen  after  the  fame  maLnntx Demojihepus 
being  fent  for  to  declaime  amiddeil  the  multitudCi 
flayd  and  faide,  I  am  not  yet  prouided. 

And  in  his  inuediue  againd  Mydas^  he  feemeth  to 
praife  the  profitablenefTe  of  premeditation,  I  confefTe 
laith  he,  yee  Athmiansy  that  I  haue  fludied  and  con- 
fidered  deepely  with  my  felfe  what  to  fpeake,  for  I 
were  a  fotte  if  without  due  confideration  had  of  thofe 
things  that  are  to  be  fpoken,  I  ihould  haue  talked 
vnaduifedly.  But  I  fpeake  this  not  to  this  ende  to 
condemne  the  exercife  of  the  wit,  but  that  I  woulde 
not  haue  any  young  fcholler  openly  to  exercife  it,  but 
when  he  fhall  grow  both  in  age  and  eloquence,  info- 
much  as  hee  (hall  through  great  vfe  and  good  memory 
bee  able  aptly  to  conceiue  and  readily  to  vtter  any 
thing  then  this  faying,  extempore  bringeth  an  admixa^ 
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tion  and  delight  to  the  auditory,  and  finguler  praife 
and  commendation  to  the  Orator.  For  as  he  yat 
hath  long  time  ben  fettered  with  chaynes,  being 
releafed,  halteth  through  the  force  of  his  former  yrons, 
fo  he  that  hath  bene  vfed  to  a  llrickt  kinde  of  pleading, 
when  he  (hal  taJke  extempore  wil  fauour  of  his  former 
penning.  But  if  any  ihal  vfe  it  as  it  were  a  precept 
for  youth  to  tatle  extempore,  he  wil  in  time  bring 
them  to  an  immoderate  kinde  of  humilytie.  A  cer- 
teine  Painter  brought  AppeUes  the  counterfaite  of  a 
face  in  a  table,  faying :  loe  AppeUes^  I  drew  this  euen 
now,  whervnto  he  replyed.  If  thou  hadfl  ben  filent, 
I  would  haue  iudged  this  pidlure  to  haue  been  fhuned 
of  the  fodein.  I  meruaile  yat  in  this  time  thou 
couldefl  not  paint  many  more  of  thefe.  But  return 
we  again,  as  I  would  haue  tragical  and  flately  flile 
(banned,  fo  would  I  haue  yat  abiedt  and  bafe  phrafe 
efcheued,  for  this  fwelling  kind  of  talk  hath  little 
modefly,  the  other  nothing  moueth.  ^ 

BeHdes  this,  to  haue  the  Oration  al  one  in  euery  \ 
part,  neither  adorned  with  fine  figures,  neither/ 
fprinkled  with  choyfe  phrafes,  bringeth  tedioufbefTci 
to  the  hearers,  and  argueth  the  fpeaker  of  Uttlcj 
learning  and  leffe  eloquence.  He  fhoulde  moreoueJ 
talke  of  many  matters,  not  alwayes  harp  vpon  one 
firing,  he  that  alwayes  fingeth  one  note  without  defkant 
[Defcant]  breedeth  no  delight,  he  yat  alwayes  playeth 
one  part,  bringeth  lothfomeneife  to  the  eare.  It  is 
varietie  tiiat  mooueth  the  minde  of  al  men,  and  one 
thing  laid  twice  (as  we  fay  commonly)  deferueth  a 
trudge.  Homer  woulde  faye,  that  it  loathed  him  to 
repeat  any  thing  again  though  it  were  neuer  fo 
pleafaunt  or  profitable.  Though  the  Rofe  be  fweet 
yet  being  tyed  with  the  Vyolet  the  fmel  is  more 
fiagraunte,  though  meat  nourifh,  yet  hauing  good 
fauor  it  prouoketh  the*  appetite.  The  fayrefl  nofegay 
is  made  of  many  fiowers,  the  finell  pijflure  of  fundzy 
colours,  ye  wholfomefl  medicine  of  diuers  hearbs: 
wherefore  it  behoueth  youth  with  all  indufUy  to  fearcb 
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not  onely  the  hard  queflions  of  the  Philofophers,  but 
alfo  the  fine  cafes  of  ye  Lawyers,  not  only  the  quirks 
and  quiddities  of  the  Logicians^  but  alfo  to  haue  a  fight 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Arithmehicians^  the  Tryangles 
and  Circles  of  the  Geometricians^  the  Spheere  and 
Globe  of  the  AJIrologians^  the  notes  and  crochets  of 
the  Mufitions,  the  odd  conceits  of  the  Poets,  the 
fimples  of  the  Phifitions,  and  in  all  things,  to  the  ende 
that  when  they  flial  be  willed  to  talke  of  any  of  them, 
they  may  be  ignorant  in  nothing.  He  that  hath  a 
garden  plot  doth  afwel  fow  the  Pothearb  as  the  Mar- 
gerom,  as  wel  the  Leeke  as  the  Lylly,  as  wel  ye 
wholfome  Ifoppe,  as  the  faire  Carnation,  the  which  he 
doth  to  the  intent  he  may  haue  wholefome  hearbs  as 
wel  to  nourifh  his  inward  parts  as  fweet  flowers  to 
plefe  his  outward  defire,  as  wel  fruitful!  plants  to 
refrefh  his  fences,  as  faire  (hewes  to  pleafe  his  fight 
Euen  fo  whofoeuer  that  hath  a  Iharpe  and  capable 
witte,  let  him  as  well  giue  his  mind  to  lacred  know- 
ledge of  diuinitie,  as  to  the  profound  fludy  of 
Philofophye,  that  by  his  wit  he  may  not  onely  reape 
pleafure  but  profit,  not  only  contentation  in  minde 
but  quietneffe  in  confcience.  I  will  proceede  in  the 
education. 

I  would  haue  them  firft  of  all  to  foUowe  Philofophy, 

fas  moil  auncient,  yea,  mod  excellent,  for  as  it  is 
pleaiaunt  to  pafie  thorowe  many  faire  cities,  but  mofl 

I  pleafant  to  dwell  in  the  fayrell :  euen  fo  to  read  many 

I  Hiflories  and  artes  it  is  pleafaunt,  but  as  it  were  to 

]|  lodge  with  Philofophy  moft  profitable. 

It  was  pretely  faide  of  Byon  the  Philofopher :  Euen 
as  when  the  wo[o]ers  could  not  haue  the  companye  of 
Fendope^  they  ranne  to  hir  handmaydens  :  fo  they  that 
cannot  atteine  to  the  knowledge  of  Philofophy,  apply 
their  mindes  to  things  mofl  vile  and  contemptible. 
Wherefore  we  mufl  preferre  Philofophy,  as  the  onely 
Princeffe  of  al  Sciences,  and  other  arts  as  wayting 
Maydes.  For  the  curing  and  keeping  in  temper  of 
the  body,  man  by  his  induilry  hath  found  two  things. 
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Phificke  and  Exercife,  the  one  cureth  fickneiTey  the 
other  preferueth  the  body  in  temper:  but  ther  is 
nothing  that  may  heale  difeafes  or  cure  the  woundes 
of  the  minde  but  onely  Phylofophy.  By  this  (hal  we 
leame  what  is  honed,  what  difhonefl,  what  is  right, 
what  is  wrong,  and  yat  I  may  in  one  word  fay  what 
may  be  faid,  what  is  to  be  knowen,  what  is  to  be  a 
voyded :  how  we  ought  to  obey  our  parents,  reuerence 
our  elders,  entertein  flrangers,  honour  Magifliates, 
loue  our  friends.  Hue  with  our  wiues,  vfe  our  feruauntes. 
Howe  wee  (houlde  worlhippe  God,  bee  duetifull  to  our 
Fathers,  (land  in  awe  of  our  fuperiours,  obey  lawes, 
giue  place  to  Officers,  how  we  may  choofe  friends, 
nurture  our  children  and  that  which  is  mod  noble, 
how  we  ihould  neither  be  too  proude  in  profperitie, 
neither  penfiue  in  adueriitie,  neither  like  beailes  ouer- 
come  with  anger.  And  heere  I  cannot  but  lament 
Athens^  which  hauing  ben  alwayes  ye  nurfe  of  Philofo- 
phers,  doth  now  nourifli  only  the  name  of  Philofophy. 
For  to  fpeak  plainly  of  the  diforder  of  Athens^  who 
doth  not  fe  it,  and  forrow  at  it  ?  fuch  playing  at  dice, 
fuch  quaffing  of  drink,  fuch  daliaunce  with  women, 
fuch  diauncing,  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  quaffer 
in  JFlaunders  fo  giuen  to  tipplyng,  no  Courtier  in 
Italy  fo  giuen  to  ryot,  no  creature  in  the  world  fo 
mifled,  as  a  Undent  in  Athens,  Such  a  confuHon  of 
degrees,  that  the  fchoUer  knoweth  not  his  dutie  to 
the  Bachelor,  nor  the  Bachelor  to  the  Mafler,  nor  the 
Mader  to  the  Do6lor.  Such  corruption  of  manners, 
contempt  of  Magidrates,  fuch  open  finnes,  fuch  priuie 
villanye,  fuch  quarrelling  in  the  dreets,  fuch  fubtile 
pradtifes  in  chambers,  as  maketh  my  heart  to  melt 
with  forrow  to  thinke  of  it,  and  fliould  caufe  your 
mindes  Gentlemen  to  bee  penitent  to  remember  it. 

Moreouer,  who  doth  know  a  fchoUer  by  his  habite  ? 
Is  there  any  hat  of  fo  vnfeemely  a  falhion,  anye  dublet 
of  fo  long  a  wade,  any  hofe  fo  diort,  any  att^e,  either 
fo  codly  or  fo  courtly,  either  fo  draunge  in  making, 
or  fo  mondrous  in  wearing,  that  is  not  worn  of  a 
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SchoUer?  haue  they  not  now  in  (leede  of  black  cloth 
blacke  veluet,  in  ileede  of  courfe  fackecloth,  fine 
Hike  ?  Be  they  not  more  lyke  courtiers  then  fchollers, 
more  like  flage-players  then  (ludents,  more  like 
ruffians  of  Naples  then  difputers  in  Athens  ?  I  would 
to  god  they  did  not  imitate  al  other  nations  in  ye  vice 
of  the  minde,  as  they  doe  in  the  attire  of  their  body, 
for  certeinely  as  there  is  no  nation  whofe  fafhion  in 
apparel  they  do  not  vfe,  fo  there  is  no  wickednelTe 
publylhed  in  anye  place,  that  they  do  not  pradlife.  I 
thinke  that  in  Sodom  and  Gomara^  there  was  neuer 
more  filthinelTe,  neuer  more  pride  in  Ronuy  more 
poyfoning  in  Italyy  more  lying  in  CreU^  more  priuie 
fpoylyng  in  Spayne^  more  Idolatiy  in  Aegypty  then  is 
at  this  day  in  Athens^  neuer  fuch  fedls  among  the 
Heathens,  fuch  fchifmes  amongd  the  Turkes^  fuch 
mifbeliefe  among  ye  Infidels,  as  is  now  among 
Schollers. 

Be  there  not  many  in  Athens  which  thinke  there  is 
no  God,  no  redemption,  no  refuiredlion  ? 

What  ihame  is  this  gentlemen,  that  a  place  fo 
renowmed  for  good  learning  Ihould  be  fo  (hamed  for 
ill  lyuing?  that  where  grace  doth  abounde,  finne 
ihoulde  fo  fuperabound?  that  where  the  greated  pro- 
felTion  of  knowledge  is,  ther  ihould  alfo  be  the  lead 
pra6lifing  of  honedie.  I  haue  read  of  many  Vniuerfi* 
ties,  as  of  Fadua  in  Italy^  Paris  in  Eraunce^  IVitten^ 
berge  in  Germany^  in  England  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
which  if  they  were  halfe  fo  ill  as  Athens  they  were  too 
too  bad,  and  as  I  haue  heard,  as  they  be,  they  be 
darke  naught 

But  I  can  fpeake  the  lefle  againd  them  for  that  I 
/  was  neuer  in  them,  yet  can  I  not  choofe  but  be 
J  agrieued,  that  by  report,  I  am  enforced  rather  to 
C  accufe  them  of  vanitie,  then  excufe  them  any  way. 
Ah  Gentlemen  what  is  to  be  looked  for,  nay,  what  is 
not  to  be  feared,  when  the  temple  of  Vefla  wher 
virgins  diould  hue  is  like  the  dewes  fraught  with 
flrumpetSy  when  the  alter,  wher  nothing  but  fiandlitie 
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and  holyneffe  ihould  be  vfed,  is  polluted  with  vnclean* 
hdXey  when  the  vniuerlities  of  Chriilendome  which 
ihould  be  the  eyes,  the  lights,  the  leauen,  the  lalt,  the 
feafoning  of  the  world,  axe  dimmed  with  blinde  con- 
cupifcence,  put  out  with  pride,  and  haue  lod  their 
iauour  with  impietie. 

Is  it  not  become  a  bye  word  amongfl  the  common 
people,  that  they  had  rather  fende  their  children  to  the 
carte,  dien  to  the  Vniuerlitie,  being  induced  fo  to  fay, 
for  the  abufe  that  reigneth  in  the  Vniuerlities,  who 
fending  their  fonnes  to  atteine  knowledge,  find  them 
little  better  learned,  but  a  great  deale  worfe  Uued, 
then  when  they  went,  and  not  onely  vnthrifts  of  their 
money,  but  alfo  banckerouts  of  good  manners ;  was 
not  this  the  caufe  that  caufed  a  fimple  woman  in 
Greece,  to  excla3rme  againil  Athens,  faying:  The 
Mailer  and  the  Scholler,  the  Tutor  and  the  Pupil 
be  both  agreed,  for  the  one  careth  not  how  lyttle 
payne  he  taketh  for  his  mony,  the  other  how  lyttle 
learning. 

I  perceiue  that  in  Athens  ther  be  no  chaunglyngs : 
when  of  olde  it  was  iayd  to  a  Lacedemonian,  that  all 
the  Grecians  knewe  honeflie,  but  not  one  praflifed  it 
When  Panthcmea  wer  celebrated  at  Athens,  an  olde 
man  gooing  to  take  a  place  was  mockingly  reiedled, 
at  die  lail  comming  among  the  Lacedemonians,  all  the 
youth  gaue  him  place,  which  the  Athenians  liked 
wel  off,  then  one  of  the  Spartans  cryed  out :  Verily 
the  Athenians  know  what  ihould  be  done,  but  they 
neuer  doe  it. 

When  one  of  the  Lacedemomans  had  ben  for  a 
certeine  time  in  Athens,  feeing  nothing  but  dauncing, 
dicing,  banquetting,  furfetting,  and  licentious  be- 
hauiour,  retouming  home,  he  was  aflced  how  all 
things  iloode  in  Athens,  to  whom  hee  aunfwered  all 
things  are  honeil  ther,  meaning  that  the  Athaiians 
accompted  all  things  good,  and  nothing  badde. 

How  fuch  abufes  ihould  or  might  be  redrelTed  in  al 
Vniuexlities  efpecially  in  Athens^  if  I  were  of  authoritie 
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to  comtnaund,  it  fhould  foone  be  feene,  or  of  credite 
to  perfwade  thofe  yat  haue  the  dealings  with  them,  it 
Ihould  foone  be  Ihowne. 

And  vntill  I  fee  better  reformation  in  AthtnSy  my 
yomig  Ephabus  fhall  not  be  nourtured  in  Athens^  I 
haue  fpoken  all  this,  that  you  Gentlemen  might  fee 
how  the  Philofophers  in  Athens  pradtife  nothing  leffe 
then  Fhilofophie,  what  fchoUer  is  he  that  is  fo  zealous 
at  his  booke  as  Chrifippus^  who  had  not  his  mayd 
Meliffa  thrufl  meate  in  his  mouth,  had  perifhed  with 
famine,  beeing  alwaye  lludying  ?  Who  fo  watchfull  as 
Ari/iotle^yfho  going  to  bed  would  haue  a  bal  of  braife 
in  his  hande,  tiiat  if  hee  Ihoulde  bee  taken  in  a  flumber 
it  might  fall  and  awake  him?  No,  no,  the  times  are 
chaunged  as  Ouid  laith,  and  we  are  chaunged  in  the 
times,  let  vs  endeauour  euery  one  to  amend  one,  and 
we  (hall  all  foone  be  amended,  let  vs  giue  no  occaiion 
of  reproch  and  we  (hall  more  eafely  beare  the  burden 
of  falfe  reportes,  and  as  wee  fee  by  learning  what  we 
(hould  doe,  fo  lette  vs  doe  as  we  leame,  then  (hall 
Athens  flouri(h,  then  (hal  the  (ludents  be  had  in  great 
reputacion,  then  (hall  learning  haue  his  hire,  and  euery 
good  fchoUer  his  hope.  *  But  retume  we  once  againe 
to  Fhilo. 

Ther  is  among(l  men  a  trifold  kinde  of  life,  Adliue, 
which  is  about  ciuill  (undtion  and  adminiflration  of 
the  common  weale.  Speculatiue,  which  is  continuall 
meditation  and  (ludie.  The  thi^de  a  lyfe  ledde,  mod 
commonly  a  lewde  lyfe,  an  idle  and  vaine  life,  the  life 
that  the  Epicures  accompt  their  whole  felicitie,  a 
voluptuous  lyfe  replenilhed  with  all  kin^e  of  vanitie, 
if  this  adliue  life  be  without  philofophie,  it  is  an  idle 
life,  or  at  the  lead  a  life  euill  imployed  which  is  worfe : 
if  the  contemplatiue  l)rfe  be  feperated  from  the  Adliue, 
it  is  mod  vnprofitable. 

I  woulde  therefore  haue  my  youth,  fo  to  bedowe  his 
dudie,  as  he  may  be  both  exercifed  in  the  common 
weale  to  common  profite,  and  well  employed  priuately 
for  his  owne  perfedlion,  fo  as  by  his  ftudie  the  rule 
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he  dud  beare  may  be  diredled,  and  by  his  gouemmeni 
his  iludie  may  be  increafed:  in  this  manner  did 
Ferida  deale  in  duill  affairesy  after  this  fort  did 
ArchUas  [the]  TarentirUy  Dion  the  Syracufian^  the 
Jluban  Epaminondas  goueme  their  cities. 

For  the  exercife  of  the  body  it  is  neceilary  alfo 
fomwhat  be  added,  that  is,  that  the  child  ihould  be  at 
fuch  times,  permitted  to  recreate  himfelfe,  when  his 
minde  is  ouercome  with  iludye,  leafl  dullyng  himfelfe 
with  ouermuch  Induflrie  he  become  vnntte  afterwarde 
to  conceiue  redily,  befides  this,  it  wil  caufe  an  apt 
compofition  and  yat  natural  ilrength  yat  it  before 
reteined.  A  good  compoHtion  of  the  body,  layeth  a 
good  foundation  of  olde  age,  for  as  in  the  fayre  Summer 
wee  prepare  [repaire]  all  thinges  neceilarye  for  the  colde 
winter,  fo  good  manners  in  youth  and  lawful  exercifes 
be  as  it  were  victualls  and  nourilhments  for  age,  yet 
are  their  labours  and  pailimes  fo  to  be  tempered,  that 
they  weaken  not  their  bodyes  more  by  play,  then 
otherwife  they  ihould  haue  done  by  iludie,  and  fo  to 
be  vfed  that  they  addidl  not  themfelues  more  to  ye 
exercife  of  the  limmes  then  tlie  following  of  leaminge : 
the  greatefl  enimyes  to  difcipline,  as  Plato  recompteth, 
are  labours  and  fleepe.  It  is  alfo  requifite  that  he 
be  expert  in  marcyall  afifayres,  in  ihootinge,  in  dartinge, 
that  hee  hauke  and  hunte  for  his  honeil  paflime  and 
recreation,  and  if  after  thefe  pailimes  hee  ihall  feeme 
fecure,  nothing  regardinge  his  bookes,  I  woulde  not 
haue  him  fcourged  with  ilripes,  but  threatened  with 
wordes,  not  dulled  with  blowes,  lyke  feruaunts,  the 
which  die  more  they  are  beaten  the  better  they  beare 
it,  and  the  leiTe  they  care  for  it,  for  children  of  goodi 
difpoiition  are  either  incited  by  praife  to  goe  forward,n 
or  ihamed  by  difprayfe  to  commit  the  like  offence :  i\ 
thofe  of  obilinate  and  blockiih  behauiour,  are  neither 
with  wordes  to  be  perfwaded,  neither  with  flripes  to 
bee  coiredted.  They  muil  nowe  be  taunted  with 
iharpe  rebukes,  ilraight  wayes  admoniihed  with  fayre 
wordes,  now  threatned  a  payment,  by  and  by  promifed 
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ft  reward,  and  dealt  withal  as  nurfles  do  with  the  [theh^| 
babes,  whom  after  they  haue  made  to  ay  they  profer  the 
teate,  but  diligent  heede  muil  be  taken  that  he  be  not 
praifed  aboue  meafure,  leail  (landing  too  much  in  his 
own  conceit,  he  become  alfo  obftinate  in  his  owne 
opinions.  I  haue  knowne  many  fathers  whofe  great 
loue  towards  their  fonnes  hath  ben  the  caufe  in  time 
that  they  loued  them  not,  for  when  they  fee  a  fharpe 
wit  in  their  fonne  to  conceiue,  for  the  defire  they  haue 
that  he  Ihould  outrunne  his  fellowes,  they  loaden  him 
with  continual  exercife,  which  is  the  onely  caufe  that 
he  finketh  vnder  his  burden,  and  giueth  ouer  in  the 
plaine  fielde.  Plantes  are  nourifhed  with  little  raine, 
^et  drowned  with  much:  euen  fo  the  mind  with 
mdifferent  labour  waxeth  more  perfect,  with  [ouer-] 
muck  iludye  it  is  made  fruitlelTe.  We  mufl  coniider 
that  all  our  life  is  deuided  into  remiffion  and  (ludy. 

As  there  is  watchinge,  fo  is  there  fleepe :  as  there  is 
warre,  fo  is  there  peace :  as  there  is  winter,  fo  is  there 
Summer :  as  there  be  many  working  dayes,  fo  is  there 
alfo  many  holy-dayes :  and  if  I  may  fpesdc  al  in  one 
worde,  esde  is  the  ^uce  of  labour,  which  is  plainly  to 
be  feene,  not  onely  in  lyuing  thinges,  but  alfo  in 
thinges  without  life.  Wee  vnbend  the  bowe  that  wee 
maye  the  better  bend  him,  we  vnloofe  the  Harpe,  that 
we  may  the  fooner  tune  him,  the  body  is  kept  in 
health  as  well  with  failing  as  eating,  the  minde  healed 
with  eafe,  as  wel  as  with  labour :  thofe  parents  are  in 
mind  to  be  mifliked  which  commit  the  whole  care  of 
theyr  childe  to  the  cuflodye  of  a  hyrelinge,  neither 
alkinge  neither  knowing  howe  their  children  profite  iq 
learning.  For  if  the  father  were  defirous  to  examine 
his  fonne  in  that  which  he  hath  learned,  the  mafler 
would  be  more  carefull  what  he  did  teach.  But  feeing 
the  father  careleffe  what  they  leame,  he  is  alfo  fecure 
what  he  teacheth:  that  notable  faying  of  the  horfe- 
keeper  may  [be]  here  bee*  applyed,  which  laid,  nothing 
did  fo  fatte  the  horfe  as  the  eye  of  the  king.  More^ 
ouer  I  would  haue  the  memorye  of  children  cc^ntinually 
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to  be  exercyfed,  which  is  the  greateft  furthentunce  to 
leamiDge  that  can  be. 

For  this  caufe  they  fayned  in  their  olde  fables, 
memory  to  be  the  mother  of  perfection.  Childrenl 
are  to  be  chaflifed  if  they  ihal  vfe  any  filthy  or| 
vnfeemely  talk,  for  as  Democrates  faith,  the  worde  is 
the  fhadowe  of  the  worke :  they  mufl  be  curteous  in 
their  behauiour,  lowly  in  their  fpeach,  not  difdayning 
their  cockmates  or  refraining  tiieir  company:  they 
mufl  not  liue  wantonly,  neidier  fpeake  impudently, 
neither  angry  without  caufe,  neither  quarellous  without 
colour.  A  young  man  beeing  peruerfe  in  nature  and 
proud  in  words  and  manners,  gaue  Socrates  a  fpume, 
who  being  moued  by  his  fellowes  to  giue  him  an  other, 
if  fayde  Socrates  an  AfTe  had  kycked  mee,  would  you  alfo 
haue  mee  to  kick  him  againe,thegreateflwifedome  in 
Socrates  in  compreffmg  [fupprefOng]  his  anger  is  worthy 
great  commendation.  ArcMtas  \yt\Tarentine^  returning 
from  war  and  finding  his  ground  oueigrowcn  with 
weeds,  and  turned  vp  wi£  Mowles,  fent  for  his 
farmour,  vnto  whome  hee  fayde,  if  I  were  not  angiy 
I  would  make  thee  repent  thy  ill  hufbandiy.  Pla^ 
hauing  a  feruaunt  whofe  bliile  was  in  filling  of  his 
bell^,  feeing  him  on  a  time  idle  and  vnhonefl  in  be- 
hamour,  faid,  out  of  my  fight,  for  I  am  incenfed  with 
anger. 

Although  thefe  enfamples  [examples]  be  hard  to  imi- 
tate, yet  &ould  euery  man  do  his  endeuour  to  reprdTe 
that  hot  and  heady  humor  which  he  is  by  nature  fubiedk 
▼nto.  To  be  filent  and  difcreete  in  companye,  thoug^ 
many  thinke  it  a  thing  of  no  great  wayght  or  importJ 
aunce,  yet  is  it  mofl  requifite  for  a  young  man  and  mofl| 
neceflkiy  for  my  Ephcebus.  It  neuer  hath  bene  hurt* 
full  to  any  to  holde  his  peace,  to  fpeake,  damage  to 
many :  what  fo  is  kept  in  filence  is  hufht,  but  whatfo- 
euer  is  babied  out,  cannot  againe  be  recalled.  We 
ma^  fee  the  cunning  and  ourious  work  of  Nature, 
which  hath  barred  and  hedged  nothing  in  fo  flronglv 
as  the  tbngue,  with  two  rowes  of  teeth,  and  therewitn 
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two  lipSybefidfeJs  fhe  hath  placed  it  farre  from  the  heart, 
that  It  ihoulde  not  vtter  that  which  the -heart  had 
conceiued,  this  alfo  Ihoulde  caufe  vs  to  be  Ulent, 
feeinge  thofe  that  vfe  much  talke,  though  they  fpeake 
truely  are  neuer  beleeued.  Wyne  therefore  is  to  be 
refrained,  which  is  tetmed  to  be  the  glaffe  of  the 
minde,  and  it  is  an  old  Prouerbe,  Whatfoeuer  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  fober  man,  is '  in  the  mouth  of  the 
drunckarde.  Bias  holdings  liis  tongue  at  a  feail,  was 
tearmed  there  of  a  tatler  to  be  a  foole,  who  faid,  is 
there  any  wife  man  that  can  hold  his  tongue  amidfl 
the  wine  ?  vnto  whom  Bias  anfwered,  there  is  no  foole 
tiiat  can. 

A  certeine  Gentleman  heere  in  Athens^  inuited  the 
Kings  Legats  to  a  coflly  and  fumptuous  feafl,  wher 
alfo  he  afifembled  many  Philofophers,  and  talking  of 
diuers  matters,  both  of  the  common  weale  and  learn- 
ing, onely  Zeno  laid  nothing.  Then  the  ambaiiadors 
faid,  what  ihall  we  ihewe  of  thee  O  T^eno  to  the  king. 
Nothing  aunfwered  he,  but  that  there  is  an  olde  man 
in  Athens  that  amiddefl  the  pottes  could  hold  his 
peace.  Anacharfis  fupping  widi  Solon^  was  founde  a 
fleepe,  hauing  his  right  hande  before  his  mouth,  his 
left  vpon  his  priuities,  wherby  was  noted  that  ye 
tongue  (hould  bee  myned  with  the  flrongeil  brydie. 
Zeno  bicaufe  hee  woidde  not  be  enforced  to  reueale 
any  thing  againft  his  will  by  torments,  bit  of  his 
tongue  and  fpit  it  in  the  face  of  the  tyrant 

Nowe  when  children  fhall  by  wifdome  and  vfe 
xefrayne  from  ouer-much  tatling,  let  them  alfo  be 
ftdmonifhed  that  when  they  ihall  fpeake,  they  fpeake 
I  nothing  but  truth :  to  lye  is  a  vice  moil  detellable, 
f-Hot  to  be  fuffered  in  a  flaue,  much  leile  in  a  fonne. 
But  the  greatefl  thing  is  yet  behinde,  whether  that 
thofe  are  to  bee  admytted  as  cockemates  with  children 
whiche  loue  them  entirely,  or  whether  they  be  to  be 
baniflied  from  tiiem. 

When«as  I  fee  many  fathers  more  cruell  to  their 
children  then  carefull  of  them,  which  thinke  it  not 
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neceflkrye  to  haue  thofe  about  them,  that  moft  tender 
them,  then  I  am  halfe  as  it  were  in  a  doubte  to  giue  ' 
coun^yle.  But  when  I  call  to  my  remembraunce, , 
Socrates^  Plato^  Xenophon^  Efchines^  Scebetes^  and  all 
thofe  that  fo  much  commend  the  loue  of  men,  which 
haue  alfo  brought  vp  many  to  great  rule,  reafon,  and 
pietie,  then  I  am  encouraged  to  imitate  thofe  whofe 
excellencie  doth  warrant  myprecepts  to  beperfedl  [true]. 
If  any  (hall  loue  the  childe  for  his  comely  coun- 
tenaunce,  him  would  I  haue  to  be  banifhed  as  a  moil 
daungerous  and  infe<5lious  bead,  if  he  ihall  loue  him 
for  his  fathers  lake  or  for  his  own  good  qualities,  him 
would  I  haue  to  be  with  him  alwayes,  as  fuperuifour  of 
his  manners :  fuch  hath  it  bene  in  times  pdl,  the  loue 
of  one  Athenian  to  the  other,  and  of  one  Lacedemonian 
to  the  other. 

But  hauing  (aide  almoft  fufiicient  for  the  education 
of  a  childe,  I  wil  fpeake  two  words,  how  he  fhould  be 
trayned  when  he  groweth  in  yeares.  I  cannot  but 
miflyke  the  Nature  of  diuers  Parents  which  appoynt 
ouerfeers  and  tutors  for  their  children  in  their  tender 
age,  and  fulTer  them  when  they  come  to  be  young 
men,  to  haue  the  bridle  in  their  owne  hande,  knowing 
not  that  age  requireth  rather  a  harde  (haffle,  then  a 
pleaiaunt  bit,  and  is  fooner  allured  to  wickednes  then 
childehoode. 

Who  knoweth  not  the  efcapes  of  children,  as  they 
are  Imal  fo  they  are  foone  amended?  either  with 
threats  they  are  to  be  remedied,  or  with  faire  promifes 
to  bee  rewarded.  But  the  linnes  and  faults  of  young 
men  are  almoil  or  altogether  intollerable,  which  giue 
themfelues  to  be  delicate  in  their  dyet,  prodigall  in 
their  expence,  vfing  dicing,  daundng,  dronkennes, 
deflowring  of  virgins,  abufing  wiues,  committing  adul- 
teries, and  accounting  al  things  honeil,  that  are  mod 
deteiUble.  Heere  therefore  mufl  be  vfed  a  due 
regarde  that  their  lull  may  be  reprelTed,  their  ryot 
abated,  their  courage  cooled :  for  harde  it  is  to  fee  a 
young  man  to  be  Mailer  of  himfelfe,  which  yeeldeth 
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himfelfe  as  it  were  a  bond  ilaue  to  fonde  and  ouerlalhing 
affections.  Wife  Parents  ought  to  take  good  heede, 
efpecially  at  this  time,  yat  they  frame  their  fonnes  to 
modeilie,  either  by  threats  or  by  rewards,  either  by  faire 
promifes  or  feuerepradtifes,  either  ihewing  the  miferies 
of  thofe  that  haue  ben  ouercome  with  wildnefle,  or  ye 
happinefTe  of  them  that  haue  conteined  [contented] 
themfelues,  within  the  bandes  of  reafon :  thefe  two  are 
as  it  wer  the  enfignes  of  vertue,  the  hope  of  honour, 
the  feare  of  punifhment.  But  chiefly  parents  mud 
caufe  their  youths  to  abandon  the  fodetie  of  thofe 
which  are  noted  of  euill  liuing  and  lewde  behauiour, 
which  Pithagoras  feemed  fomwhat  obfcurely  to  note  in 
thefe  his  layings. 

Firft,  that  one  (hould  abftein  from  the  taft  of  thofe 
things  that  haue  blacke  tayles :  That  is  we  mufl  not 
vfe  Sie  company  of  thofe  whofe  corrupt  manners  doe 
as  it  were  make  their  lyfe  blacke.  Not  to  goe  aboue 
the  ballaunce,  that  is  to  reuerence  luilice,  neither  for 
feare  or  flatterie  to  leane  vnto  any  one  partially. 
Not  to  lye  in  idleneile,  that  is,  that  floth  fhoulde  be 
abhorred.  That  we  (hould  not  (hake  euery  man  by 
ye  hand :  That  is,  we  (hould  not  contra6t  friend(hippe 
with  all.  Not  to  weare  a  (Iraight  ring :  that  is,  that 
we  (houlde  leade  our  lyfe,  fo  as  wee  neede  not  to  fetter 
it  with  chaynes.  Not  to  bring  fire  to  a  (laughter: 
that  iS|  we  mud  not  prouoke  any  that  is  furious  with 
words.  Not  to  eate  our  heartes :  that  is,  that  wee 
(houlde  not  vexe  our  felueswith  thoughts,  confume  our 
bodies  with  (ighes,  with  fobs,  or  with  care  to  pine  our 
carca(res.  To  abdeine  from  beanes,  that  is,  not  to 
meddle  in  ciuile  affaires  or  bufinelTe  of  the  conmion 
weale,  for  in  the  old  times  the  eledtion  of  Magidrates 
was  made  by  the  puUyng  of  beanes.  ^ot  to  put 
our  meat  in  Scapio:  that  is,  we  (hould  not  fpeake  of 
manners  or  vertue,  to  thofe  whofe  mindes  are  [be]  in- 
fedled  with  vice. 

Not  to  retire  when  we  are  come  to  the  ende  of 
our  mce :  that  is,  when  we  are  at  the  poynt  of  death 
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^e  fhould  not  be  oppreffed  with  griefe,  but  willingly 
yeeld  to  Nature.  But  I  will  retoume  to  my  former 
precepts :  that  is,  that  young  men  fhoulde  be  kept 
from  the  company  of  thofe  that  are  wicked,  efpecially 
from  the  fight  of  ye  flatterer.  For  I  ia^  now  as  I 
haue  often  times  before  fayde,  that  there  is  no  kinde 
of  bead  ib^  noyfome  as  the  flatterer,  nothing  that  will 
fooner  confume  both  the  Tonne  and  the  father  and  all 
honeft  friendes. 

When  the  Father  exhorteth  the  fonne  to  fobrietie,  the 
flatterer  prouoketh  him  to  Wine :  when  the  Father 
weaneth  [wameth]  them  to  continende,  the  flatterer  al- 
lureth  them  Riinil  to  luil:  when  the  Father  admonifheth 
them  to  thrilte,  uie  flatterer  haleth  them  to  prodigaly- 
tie,  when  the  Father  incourageth  them  to  labour,  the 
flatterer  layeth  a  cufhion  vnder  his  elbowe,  to  fleepe, 
bidding  them  [him]  to  eate,  drinke,  and  to  be  merry,  for 
that  the  lyfe  of  man  is  foone  gone,  and  but  as  a  ihort 
(haddowe,  and  feeing  that  we  haue  but  a  while  to  lyue, 
who  woulde  lyue  [doe]  lyke  a  feruant  ?  They  faye  that 
now  their  Others  be  olde,  and  doate  through  age  like 
Satumus. 

Heeroff  it  commeth  that  young  men  giuing  not 
only  attentiue  eare  but  ready  coyne  to  flatterers,  fall 
into  fuch  miifortune  :  heereofi*  it  proceedeth  that  they 
haunt  the  (lewes,  maiy  before  they  be  wife,  and  dye 
before  they  thriue.  Thefe  be  the  beafles  which  liue 
by  the  trenchers  of  young  Gentlemen,  and  confume 
the  treafures  of  their  reuenewes,  thefe  be  they  that 
footh  young  youths  in  al  their  fayings,  that  vphold 
them  in  al  their  doings,  with  a  yea,  or  a  nay,  thefe  be 
they  that  are  at  euery  becke,  at  eueiy  nod,  freemen  by 
fortune,  flaues  by  free  wilL 

Wherfore  if  dier  be  any  Fathers  that  would  haue 
his  children  nurtured  and  brought  vp  in  honeflie,  let 
him  expell  thefe  Panthers  which  haue  a  fweete  fmel, 
but  a  deuouring  minde :  yet  would  I  not  haue  parents 
altogether  precife,  or  too  feuere  in  corredtion,  but  lette 
them  with  mildenefle   forgiue   light   ofiences,  and 
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xemember  that  they  themfdues  haue  ben  jrpung :  as 
ye  Phiiition  by  minglyng  bitter  poyfons  with  fweete 
lyquor,  bringeth  health  to  the  body,  fo  the  father  with 
fharpe  rebukes,  fefoned  with  louing  lookes  caufeth  a 
redrelle  and  amendement  in  his  childe.  But  if  the 
Father  bee  throughly  angry  vppon  good  occadon,  let 
him  not  continue  his  rage,  for  I  had  rather  he  Ihould 
be  foone  angiy  then  hard  to  be  pleafed,  for  when  the 
fonne  fhall  perceiue  that  the  Father  hath  conceiued 
rather  a  hate  then  a  heat  agaynil  him,  hee  becommeth 
defperate,  neither  regarding  his  fathers  ire,  neither  hi.) 
owne  duetie. 

Some  lyght  fiuilts  lette  them  diflemble  as  though 
they  knew  them  not,  and  feeing  them  let  them  not 
feeme  to  fee  them,  and  hearing  them,  lette  them  not 
feeme  to  heare.  We  can  eafely  forget  ye  offences  ot 
our  friendes  be  they  neuer  fo  great,  and  fhall  wee  not 
forgiue  the  efcapes  of  our  chUdren  be  they  neuer  fo 
fmall  ?  Wee  beare  oftentimes  with  our  feruaunts,  and 
ihal  we  not  fometimes  with  our  fonnes:  the  fairefl 
lennet  is  ruled  as  well  with  the  wande  as  with  the 
fpurre,  the  wildefl  child  is  as  foone  corre<5led  with  a 
word  as  with  a  weapon.  If  thy  fonne  be  fo  flubbume 
obflinately  to  rebel  againfl  thee,  or  fo  wilful  to  per- 
feuer  in  his  wickedneffe,  yat  neither  for  feare  of 
punifhment,  neither  for  hope  oi  reward,  he  is  any  way 
to  be  reclaymed,  then  feeke  out  fome  manage  fit  for 
his  degree,  which  is  the  fureil  bond  of  youth,  and  the 
flrongefl  diayne  to  fetter  affe£lions  yat  can  be  found. 
Yet  let  his  wife  be  fuch  a  one  as  is  neither  much  more 
noble  in  birth  or  far  more  richer  in  goods,  but 
according  to  the  wife  faying :  choofe  one  euery  way, 
as  neere  as  may  be  equal  in  both :  for  they  tiiat  do 
defire  great  dowryes  do  rather  mary  themfelues  to  the 
wealth  then  to  their  wife.  But  to  retume  to  the 
latter,  it  is  mod  requifite  that  fath^  both  by  their 
/difcreete  counfayle,  and  aJfo  their  honed  conuerfation, 
(be  aii  example  of  imitation  to  their-x±^  yat  they 
fcing  m  their  parents,  as  it  w^re  in  a  ^laffe^  the  per- 
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tt&iaa  of  manners,  they  may  be  encouraged  by  their 
vpright  liuing  to  praAUe  the  like  pietie.  For  if  a 
father  rebuke  his  child  of  fwearing,  and  he  himfelfe  a 
blafphemor,  doth  he  not  fee  that  in  detedling  his  fons 
vice,  hee  alfo  noteth  his  owne  ?  If  the  father  counfaile 
the  fonne  to  refrayne  wine  as  mod  vnwholfome,  and 
drinke  himfelfe  immoderately,  doth  hee  not  as  well 
reproue  his  owne  foUy,  as  rebuke  his  fonnes?  Ag^  J 
alwa^lj^g^t  to.be  a  myrrourior  youth,  for  where  olde  I 
-agg'^lmpudent,  there  certeinly  youth  mufl  needes  be 
fhameleife,  where  the  aged  haue  no  refpedl  of  their 
honorable  and  gray  haires,  there  the  young  gallants 
haue  little  regard  of  their  honed  behauiour :  and  in 
one  worde  to  conclude  al,  wher  age  is  pad  grauity 
ther  youth  is  pad  grace.  The  fum  of  al  wherwith  I 
would  haue  my  Ephodms  endued,  and  how  I  would 
haue  him  indru<5led,  dial  briefly  appeare  in  this 
following.  Fird,  that  he  be  of  honed  parents,  nurfed 
of  his  mother,  brought  vp  in  fuch  a  place  as  is 
incorrupt,  both  for  the  ayre  and  manners  with  fuch  a 
perfon  as  is  vndeflled,  of  great  zeale,  of  profound 
knowledge,  of  abfolute  perfedlion,  3rat  be  indru<Sted  in 
Fhilofophy,  whereby  he  may  atteine  learning,  and 
haue  in  al  fciences  a  imacke,  whereby  he  may  readily 
difpute  of  any  thing.  That  his  body  be  kept  in  his 
pure  drength  by  honed  exercife,  his  wit  and  memory 
by  diligent  dudy. 

That  he  abandon  al  allurements  of  vice,  and  con- / 
tinually  encline  to  vertue,  which  if  it  (hall  as  it  may^ 
come  to  pade,  then  do  I  hope  that  if  euer  Platoes 
common  weale  dial  flouridi,  that  my  EpJuxbus  diall 
bee  a  citizen,  yat  if  Ariftotle  dned  any  happy  man  it 
wil  be  my  dulde,  if  TuUy  confede  any  to  be  an 
abfolute  Orator,  it  will  be  my  young  youth.  I  am 
heere  therefore  gentlemen  to  exhort  you,  that  with  all 
indudry  you  apply  your  minds  to  the  dudy  of 
Fhilofophy,  that  as  you  profede  your  felues  dudents, 
fo  you  may  be  dudents,  ^at  as  you  difdaine  not  the 
Qame  of  a  fcbpUer^  fo  you  wil  not  b^  found  voyd  of 
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die  duetjr  of  fchollersy  let  not  your  mindes  be  caryed 
away  wmi  vaine  delights,  as  with  trauailing  into  &rre 
and  ftraunge  countries  wher  you  (hal  fee  morewicked- 
neffe  then  learn  vertue  and  wit  Neither  with  cofUy 
attyre  of  the  newe  cut,  the  Dutch  hat,  the  French  hofe, 
the  Spanijh  rapier,  ye  Italian  hilt,  and  I  know  not 
what? 
— s^     Call  not  3rour  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  women,  leaft 

Scad  away  your  hearts  with  folly,  let  not  that  fond 
le,  wherewith  youth  iatteth  himfelfe  as  fatte  as  a 
foole  infedt  you,  for  as  a  linewe  being  cut  though  it  be 
healed,  there  wU  alwayes  remaine  a  fcarre,  or  as  fine 
lynnen  ftayned  with  blacke  ynke,  though  it  bee 
waflied  neuer  fo  often,  will  haue  an  yron  Mowle :  fo 
the  minde  once  mangled  or  maymed  with  loue, 
though  it  be  neuer  fo  well  cured  with  reafon,  or 
cooloi  by  wifedome,  yet  there  wil  appeare  a  fcarre, 
by  the  which  one  may  gefle  the  minde  hath  ben 
perced,  and  a  blenmiiih  whereby  one  may  iudge  the 
heart  hath  ben  (layned. 

Refraine  from  dicing,  which  was  the  onely  caufe 
that  Pyreus  was  ilriken  to  the  heart,  and  from  daun- 
dng  which  was  the  meanes  that  loll  John  Baptijh 
heade :  I  am  not  he  that  will  difallowe  honell  recrea- 
tion, although  I  detell  the  abufes,  I  fpeake  boldely 
vnto  you  bicaufe  I  my  felfe  know  you :  what  Athens 
hath  ben,  what  Athens  is,  what  Athens  Ihal  be,  I  can 
gelTe.  Let  not  euery  Inne  and  Alehoufe  in  Athens  be 
as  it  were  your  chamber,  frequent  not  thofe  ordinary 
tables  wher  either  for  the  defire  of  delicate  cates,  or 
the  meetinge  of  youthfuU  companions,  yee  both  fpend 
your  money  vainely  and  your  time  idly,  imitate  him 
in  life  whom  ye  [you  feeme  to]  honour  for  his  learning. 
Ariflotle  who  was  neuer  feene  in  the  company  of  thofe 
that  idly  bellowed  their  time. 

There  is  nothing  more  fwifter  then  time,  nothing 
more  fweeter :  wee  haue  not  as  Seneca  faith  little  time 
to  liue,  but  we  leefe  muche,  neither  haue  we  a  Ihort 
life  by  Nature,  but  we  make  it  Ihorter  by  naughtyneflei 
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our  life  is  long  if  we  know  how  to  vfe  it  Follow 
Apfeiles  that  cunning  and  wife  Painter,  which  would 
lette  no  day  pafie  ouer  his  head,  without  a  lyne,  with- 
out fome  kbour.  It  was  pretely  layde  of  Hefiodas^ 
lette  vs  endeauour  by  reafon  to  excell  beafles,  feeinge 
beads  by  nature  excdl  men,  although  flrick[t]ely  taken 
it  be  not  fo,  for  that  man  is  endewed  with  a  foule,  yet 
taken  touching  their  perfedlion  offences  in  their  kind 
it  is  mod  certeine.  Doth  not  the  Lyon  for  flrength, 
the  Turtle  for  loue,  the  Ante  for  labour  excell  man? 
Doth  not  the  Eagle  fee  deerer,  the  Vulter  fmel  better, 
the  Mowle  heare  lyghtlyer?  Let  vs  therefore  en- 
deauour to  excell  in  vertue,  feeing  in  qualyties  of  ye 
body  we  are  inferiour  to  beaAes.  And  heere  I  am 
mod  eamefUy  to  exhort  you  to  modefly  in  your 
behauiour,  to  duetye  to  your  elders,  to  dylligence  in 
yoiir  fludyes.  I  was  of  late  in  Itafy^  where  mine 
eares  gloed,  and  my  heart  was  galled  to  heare  the 
abufes  that  reygne  in  Athens :  I  cannot  tell  whether 
thofe  things  fprang  by  the  lewde  and  lying  lippes  of 
the  ignoraunt,  which  are  alwayes  enimyes  to  learning, 
or  by  the  reports  of  fuch  as  law  them  and  forrowed  at 
them.  It  was  openly  reported  of  an  olde  man  in 
I^qples  that  there  was  more  lightneiTe  in  Athens  then 
in  all  Italy^  more  wanton  youths  of  fchollers,  then  in 
all  Europe  belids,  more  Papifls,  more  Atheijlsy  more 
fe£ts,  more  fchi[f]mes,  then  in  all  the  Monarch[i]es  in 
the  world,  which  ihinges  although  I  thincke  they  be  not 
true,  yet  can  I  not  but  lament  that  they  fhoulde  be 
deemed  to  be  true,  and  I  feare  me  they  be  not  alto- 
gether falfe,  ther  can  no  great  Imoke  arife,  but  there 
mud  be  fome  fire,  no  great  reporte  without  great  fuf- 
pition.  Frame  therefore  your  lyues  to  fuch  integritie, 
your  dudyes  to  atteininge  of  fuch  perfection,  that 
neither  the  might  of  the  dronge,  neyther  the  mallyce 
of  the  weake,  neither  the  fwide  reportes  of  the 
ignoraunt  be  able  to  fpotte  you  wyth  didionedie,  or 
note  you  of  vngodlyneife.    llie  greated  harme  that 

you  can  doe  vnto  the  e^uious,  is  to  doo  well,  the 
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greateft  coiaiiue  that  you  can  giue  vnto  the  ignon 
is  to  profper  in  knowledge,  the  greatefl  comforte 
you  can  beftowe  on  your  parents  is  to  lyue  weU 
leame  well,  the  greateft  commoditie  that  yoi 
yeelde  vnto  your  Countrey,  is  with  wifedome  to  be: 
that  talent,  that  by  grace  was  giuen  you. 

And  here  I  cannot  choofe  but  giue  you  that  cc 
that  an  olde  man  in  Naples  gaue  mee  moft  in 
although  I  had  then  neither  grace  to  foUowe  it,  ne 
will  to  giue  eare  to  it,  deiiring  you  not  to  rei< 
bicaufe  I  did  once  difpife  it  It  was  this  [thu 
I  can  remember  word  for  wordf 

Defcende  into  your  owne  confdences,  confidei 
you^  felues  the  great  difference  between  fiaring 
ftarke  blynde,  witte  and  wifedome,  loue  and 
Be  meny  but  with  modeftie,  be  fober  but  not 
fullen :  be  valiaunt,  but  not  too  venterous :  let 
attire  be  comely,  but  not  too  coftly  :  your  dyet  ^ 
fome,  but  not  exceifiue:   vfe  paftime  as  the 
importeth,  to  paffe  ye  time  m  honeft  recrea 
miftruft  no  man  without  caufe,  neither  be  ye  cred 
without  proofe:  be  not  lyght  to  follow  eueiy 
I  opinion,  neither  obftinate  to  ftand  in  your  owne 
ceipts :  feme  God,  feare  God,  loue  God,  and  Go( 
I  bleife  you,  as  either  your  hearts  can  wifh,  or 
friends  defire. 

This  was  his  graue  and  godly  aduife,  whofe  cc 
I  would  haue  you  all  to  follow,  frequent  leflures 
difputacions  openly,  negledt  not  your  priuate  fti 
let  not  degrees  be  giuen  for  loue  but  for  learning 
for  mony,  but  for  knowledge,  and  bicaufe  you 
bee  the  better  incouraged  to  follow  my  counfell, 
be  as  it  were  an  example  my  Xelfe,  deiiring  you 
imitate  me.* ' 

Euphues  hauing  ended  his  difcourfe,  and  fin 
thofe  precepts  which  he  thought  neceffary  foi 
inftrudlion  of  youth,  gaue  his  minde  to  the  cont 
ftudie  pf  Fhilofophie,  infomuch  as  he  became  pub 
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Reader  in  the  Vniuerfitie,  with  fuch  commendation  as 
neuer  any  before  him,  in  the  which  he  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  tenne  yeares,  only  fearching  out  the 
fecrets  of  Nature  and  the  hidden  mifleries  of  philo- 
fophy,  and  hauing  colledled  into  three  volumes  his 
lectures,  thought  for  the  profite  of  young  fchollers  to 
fette  them  foorth  in  print,  which  if  he  had  done,  I 
would  alfo  in  this  his  Anatamie  haue  inferted,  but  he 
altering  his  determination,  fell  into  this  difcourfe 
with  himfelfe. 

Why  EupkueSy  art  thou  fo  addicted  to  the  fludie  of 
the  Heathen  that  thou  hail  forgotten  thy  God  in 
heauen?  ihal  thy  wit  be  rather  employed  to  the 
atteining  of  humaine  wiiedome  then  diuine  know- 
ledge? Is  AriJlotU  more  deare  to  thee  with  his 
bookes,  then  Chriil  with  his  bloud  ?  What  comfort 
canfl  Uiou  finde  in  Philofophy  for  thy  guiltie  con- 
fcience?  What  hope  of  die  refurrediion  ?  What 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gofpell  ? 

Conlider  with  thy  felfe  that  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
yea,  and  a  Gentile,  and  if  thou  negledt  &y  calling 
thou  art  worfe  then  a  lave.  Mod  miferable  is  the 
eilate  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  which  thinke  it  a  blemmifh 
to  their  auncellours,  and  a  blot  to  their  owne  gentrie, 
to  read  or  pradtize  Diuinitie.  They  thinke  it  now 
fufficient  for  their  felicitie  to  ryde  well  vppon  a  great 
horfe,  to  hawke,  to  hunt,  to  haue  a  Imacke  in  Philofo- 
phie,  neither  thinking  of  the  beginning  of  wifedome, 
neither  the  ende,  which  is  Chrill :  onely  they  accompt 
diuinitie  mod  contemptible,  which  is  and  ought  to  be 
mod  notable.  Without  this  there  is  no  Lawyer  be  he 
neuer  fo  eloquent,  no  Phifition  be  he  neuer  fo  ex- 
celent,  no  Philofopher  bee  hee  neuer  fo  learned,  no 
King,  no  Keyfar,  be  he  neuer  fo  royall  in  birth,  fo 
polytique  in  peace,  fo  expert  in  warre,  fo  valyaunt  in 
prowefle,  but  he  is  to  be  deteded  and  abhorred. 
Farewell  therefore  the  fine  and  filed  phrafes  of  Cicero^ 
the  pleaiaunt  Eiigues  of  Ouid^  the  depth  and  profoimd 
Knowledge  of  AriJhtU,    F^^w^ll  jthethpricke,  far^- 
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well  PhSofophie,  fiurewd  all  learning  which  is  not 
fprong  from  the  bowells  of  the  holy  Bible. 

In  this  learning  fhal  we  finde  milke  for  the  weake 
and  marrow  for  the  ilrong,  in  this  ihall  we  fee  how 
the  ignoraunt  may  be  inflrudledy  the  obilinate  con- 
futed, the  penitent  comforted,  the  wicked  punifhed, 
the  godly  preferued.  Oh  I  would  Gentlemen  would 
fome  times  fequefter  themfelues  from  their  owne 
delights,  and  employ  their  wits  in  fearching  thefe 
heauenly  and  diuine  mideries.  It  is  common  yea 
and  lamentable  to  fee  that  if  a  young  youth,  haue  the 
giftes  of  Nature,  as  a  (haipe  wit,  or  of  Fortune,  as 
friffident  wealth  to  mainteine  them,  he  employeth  the 
one,  in  the  vayne  inuentions  of  loue,  the  other  in  the 
vile  brauerie  of  pride :  the  one  in  the  paffions  of  his 
minde  and  prayfes  of  his  Lady,  the  other  in  fumifhing  of 
his  body  and  furthering  of  his  lufL  HeerolT  it  commeth 
that  fuch  vaine  ditties,  fuch  idle  fonnets,  fuch  enticing 
fongs,  are  fet  foorth  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  and  griefe 
of  the  godly.  I  my  felfe  know  none  fo  ill  as  my  felfe, 
who  in  times  pail  haue  bene  fo  fuperflicioufly  addicted, 
yat  I  thought  no  Heauen  to  ye  Paradife  of  loue,  no 
Angel  to  be  compared  to  my  Lady,  but  as  repentaunce 
hath  caufed  me  to  leaue  and  loath  fuch  vaine  delights, 
fo  wifdome  hath  opened  vnto  me,  the  perfect  gate  to 
etemall  lyfe. 

Befides  this  I  my  felfe  haue  thought  that  in  Diuinitie 
there  could  be  no  eloquence,  which  I  might  imitate, 
no  pleaiaunt  inuention  which  I  might  follow,  no 
delycate  phrafe  that  might  delight  me,  but  now  I  fee 
that  in  the  facred  knowledge  of  Gods  will,  the  onely 
eloquence,  the  true  and  peifedt  phrafe,  the  tedimonie 
of  ^luation  doth  abide,  and  feeing  without  this  all 
learning  is  ignoraunce,  al  wifdome  more  folly,  all  witte 
plaine  bluntnes,  al  luftice  iniquitie,  al  eloquence  bar- 
barifme,  al  beautie  deformitie.  I  will  fpend  all  the 
remainder  of  my  life  in  fludying  the  olde  Teftament, 
wherin  is  prefigured  the  comming  of  my  Sauiour,  and 
the  new  teftament^  wherin  my  Chriil  doth  fuffer  for 
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my  finnes,  and  is  crucified  for  my  redemption,  whofe 
bitter  agonyes  fliould  call  euery  good  chndian  into  a 
fieeuering  ague  to  remember  his  anguiih,  whofe 
fweating  of  water  and  bloud  fhould  caufe  euery  deuoat 
and  zealous  Catholique  to  ihedde  teares  of  repentaunoe. 
in  remembraunce  of  his  torments. 

Euphues  hauing  difcourfed  this  with  himfelfe,  di<) 
immediately  abandon  all  lyght  company,  all  the  dif- 
putations  in  fchooles,  all  Philofophie  [Schooles  of  Phi- 
lofophie],  and  gaue  himfelfe  to  die  touchilone  of  holi- 
neiTe  in  diuinitiey  accompting  all  other  things  as  mod 
vyle  and  contemptible. 

Y  Euphues  to  the  Gentlemen  fchoHers 
in  Athens. 

[He  Merchant  that  trauaileth  for  gain,  the 
hufbandman  that  toyleth  for  increafe,  ye 
lawier  that  pleadeth  for  gold,  the  crafts 
man  that  feeketh  to  lyue  by  his  labour,  al 
th^e  after  they  haue  fatted  themfelues  witli 
fuffident,  either  take  their  eafe,  or  leiTe  payne  then 
they  were  accuflomed.  Hippamanes  ceafed  to  runne 
when  he  had  gotten  the  goale.  Hercules  to  labour, 
when  he  had  obteined  the  vidlorie.  Mercurie  to  pipe 
when  he  had  cad  Argus  in  a  flumber.  Eueiy  a£lion 
hath  his  ende,  and  dien  we  leaue  to  fweat  when  we 
haue  founde  the  fweete.  The  Ant  though  (he  to^le 
in  Summer,  yet  in  Winter  fhee  leueth  to  trauade. 
The  Bee  though  (he  delight  to  fudc  the  faire  flower, 
yet  is  (he  at  lafl  cloyed  with  Honny.  The  Spider  that 
weaueth  the  fined  dureede  ceafeth  at  the  lad  when  fhe 
hath  finidied  hir  webbe.  But  in  tlie  action  and  dudy 
of  the  mind  (Gentlemen)  it  is  farre  otherwife,  for  hee 
that  tadeth  the  fweet  of  learning  endureth  all  the 
fower  of  labour.  He  that  feeketh  the  depth  of  know- 
ledge :  is  as  it  were  in  a  Lahorinthy  in  the  which  ye 
fisuther  he  goeth,  the  farther  he  is  from  the  endV  or 
like  ye  bird  in  the  Umebuih,  which  the  more  (he 
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(Iriueth  to  get  out,  ye  &fter  (he  ilicketh  in.  And 
certeinly  it  may  be  (aid  of  learning,  as  it  was  fained  of 
Ne^ar  the  drinke  of  the  (jods,  the  which  the  more  it 
was  dronk,  the  more  it  would  ouerflow  the  brim  of  the 
cup,  neither  is  it  farre  vnlike  the  flone  that  groweth  in 
the  riuer  of  Caria^  the  which  the  more  it  is  cut  the 
more  it  encreafeth.  And  it  fareth  with  him  that 
followeth  it  as  with  him  that  hath  the  dropfie,  who  the 
more  he  drinketh  the  more  he  thirfleth.  Therefore  in 
my  minde  the  iludent  is  at  lefTe  eafe  then  the  Oxe  yat 
draweth,  or  the  Affe  that  caryeth  his  burthen,  who 
neither  at  the  boord  when  others  eate  is  voyd  of 
labour,  neither  in  his  bed  when  others  fleepe  is  without 
[yoyd  of]  meditation.  But  as  in  manuarycraftes  though 
they  be  all  good,  yet  that  is  accompted  mod  noble 
that  is  mod  neceflary,  fo  in  the  adtions  and  iludyes  of 
the  minde,  although  they  be  all  worthy,  yet  that 
deferueth  greateft  praife  which  bringeth  greateft  profit 
And  fo  we  commonly  do  make  beft  accompt  of  that 
which  doth  vs  moil  good.  Wee  eileeme  better  of  the 
Phifition  that  minSlreth  the  potion,  then  of  the 
Apothecary  pt  felleth  the  drugs.  How  much  more 
ought  we  with  al  diligence,  fludy,  and  induilry,  [to] 
ipend  our  fhort  pilgrimage  in  the  feeking  out  of  our 
laluation.  Vaine  is  Philofophy,  vaine  in  Fhifick,  vaine 
is  Law,  vaine  is  al  learning  without  yat  tail  of  diuine 
knowledge.  I  was  determined  to  write  notes  of 
philofophy,  which  had  ben  to  feede  you  fat  with  folly, 
yet  yat  I  might  feeme  neither  idle,  neither  you  euil 
imployed,  I  haue  heere  fet  downe  a  briefe  difcourfe 
which  of  late  I  haue  had  with  an  hereticke  which  kept 
me  fix>m  idlenes,  and  may  if  you  read  it  deterre  you 
from  herefie.  It  was  with  an  At?uyft^  a  man  in  my 
opinion  monftrous,  yet  tradtable  to  be  perfwaded.  By 
this  flial  you  fee  ye  abfurde  dotage  of  him  that 
thinketh  ther  is  no  god,  or  an  vnfuffident  god,  yet 
heere  fhall  you  finde  the  fumme  of  faith  whidi 
ioilifieth  ondyxn  Chrifl,  the  weaknefle  of  the  lawe  the 
ftrength  of  ue  gofpel,  and  the  knowledge  of  gods 
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wO.     Heere  Iball  je  finde  hope  if  you  be  in  difpaiie, 
comfort  if  ye  be  diftreffed,  if  ye  thiril  drinke,  meate  if 
ye  huDguT,  if  ye  feare  Mefu  who  faith  widiout  you 
fiilfil  the  lawe  you  fiialt  perifh.    Beholde  Chrifl,  which 
laith,  I  hauc  ouercommen  the  lawc.    And  yat  in  thefe 
defperate  dayes  wherein  fo  many  fe€tes  are  fowen,  and 
in  the  vayning  of  the  world,  wherein  fo  Qiany  falfe  Chrifts 
•re  come,  you  might  haue  a  certeintie  of  your  Ikluati- 
in,  I  mesne  to  fet  downe  the  touchHone  whervnto  e- 
nery  one  ought  to  trull,  and  by  the  which  euery 
one  flioulde  trie  himfelfc,  which  if  you  fol- 
low, I  doubt  not  but  that  as  you  haue 
proued  learned   FhilofopherSf 
jou  will  alfo  proceede 
excellent  diuines, 
which  God 
giaunt. 


EVPHVES    AND 

A  T  H  E  O  S. 

|t![^S®S.  I  am  gkdde  EupAua 
\  that  I  hauc  founde  thee  at  leafure, 
partly  yat  we  might  be  merry,  and 
partly  that  I  might  bee  pcifiradcd 
in  a  thing  that  much  troubled  my 
I  confcience.  It  is  concerning  God. 
There  be  many  that  are  of  this 
'  minder  that  there  is  a  God  whom 
fliey  tearme  the  creator  of  aJl  thinges,  a  God  whom 
they  cal  the  Ibnnc,  the  redeemer  of  the  world,  a  God 
whom  they  name  the  holye  GhoU  the  worker  of  all 
things,  the  comforter,  the  fpirite,  and  yet  are  they  of 
this  opinion  alfo,  that  they  be  but  one  God,  coequal 
in  power,  coetemall,  incomprehenfihle,  and  yet  a 
Trinity  in  perfon.  I  for  my  part  although  I  am  not 
fo  credulous  to  beleeue  their  curious  opinions,  yet  am 
I  defirous  to  heare  the  reafons  yat  Ihoulde  driue  then 
into  fuch  fond  and  frandcke  imaginations.  For  as 
knowe  nothing  to  be  fo  abfurde  which  Ibme  of  the 
Philofophers  haue  not  defended,  fo  thinke  I  nothing 
fo  eiTonious  which  fome  of  our  Catholikes  haue  not 
mainteined.  If  there  were  as  diners  dreame,  a  God 
that  woulde  reuenge  the  oppreflion  of  the  widdowei 
and  fatherlefle,  that  would  rewarde  the  zeale  of  the 
merciful],  pitie  the  poore,  and  pardon  the  penitent, 
then  woulde  the  people  either  Hjuid  in  greater  awe,  or 
owe  more  loue  towards  their  God.  I  remember  7)tify 
difputing  of  the  nature  of  Gods,  bringeth  Dienifius  as 
a  fcofTer  of  fuch  vaine  and  denifed  Deities,  who  feeing 
Aefculapius  with  a  long  bearde  of  golde,  and  Afpo& 
his  &ther  beardleSe,  played  the  Barber  and  Ihaued  it 
from  him,  £iying,  it  was  not  decent  that  the  fonne 
fliould  haue  a  buxd  and  the  &tther  none.  Seeing  alfo 
lupiter  with  an  ornament  of  golde,  tooke  it  from  him 
iWiing  thus,  in  Summer  this  aiay  is  too  hrauy,  in 
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Winter  too  oolde,  heere  I  leaue  one  of  woUen  both 
warmer  for  the  cold  and  lyghter  for  the  heate.  He 
conuning  alfo  into  the  Temple  wher  certeine  of  the 
c:ods  with  golden  gifts  flretched  out  their  hands,  tooke 
^em  al  away,  faying:  Who  will  be  fo  mad  as  to 
refufe  thinges  fo  gently  offered :  Dofl  thou  not  fee 
Euphues  what  fmsSl  accompt  he  made  of  their  gods, 
for  at  the  lafl  failing  into  his  countrey  with  a  prof- 
perous  winde,  hee  laughing  fayd,  loe  fee  you  not  my 
Maflers,  howe  well  the  Gods  reward  our  Sacriledge. 
I  coulde  rehearfe  infinite  opinions  of  excellent  men 
who  in  this  pointe  holde  on  my  fide,  but  efpecially 
Protagoras  \Fithc^oras'^.  And  in  my  iudgement,  lif 
there  bee  any  God,  it  is  the  worlde  wherein  we  hue, 
that  is  the  onely  God,  what  can  we  beholde  more 
noble  then  the  world,  more  faire,  more  beautifuU,  more 
glorious?  what  more  maieflicall  to  the  fight,  or  more 
confiant  in  fubflance  ?  Put  this  by  the  way  Euphues^ 
I  haue  greater  and  more  forcible  arguments  to  con- 
firme  my  opinion,  and  to  confute  the  errors  of  thofe 
that  imagine  that  there  is  a  God.  But  firfl  I  woulde 
gladlye  heare  thee  fhape  an  aunfwere  to  that  which  I 
haue  faid,  for  wel  I  know  yat  thou  art  not  onely  one 
of  thofe  which  beleeue  that  there  is  a  God,  but  of 
them  alfo  which  are  fo  precife  in  honouring  him,  that 
they  bee  fcarce  wife  in  helping  themfelues. 

SupI|tU0.  If  my  hope  (AtJuos)  were  not  better  to 
conuert  Aee,  then  my  happe  was  heere  to  conferre 
with  thee,  my  heart  would  breake  for  griefe,  whiche 
beginneth  frefhly  to  bleede  for  forrow,  thou  hafl 
flroken  me  into  fuch  a  fheuering  and  cold  terror  at 
the  rehearfinge  of  this  thy  monflrous  opinion,  that  I 
looke  euery  minute  when  the  grounde  fhould  open  to 
fwallow  thee  vp,  and  that  GOD  which  thou  knowefl 
not,  fhoulde  with  thunder  firom  heauen,  flrike  thee  to 
helL  Was  there  euer  Barbarian  fo  fenceleffe,  euer 
mifcreaunt  fo  barbarous,  that  did  not  acknowledge  a 
lining  and  euerlafling  lehouah  ?  I  cannot  but  tremble 
at  the  rememlH:auJu:e  of  his  Maieflie,  and  doft  thou 
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make  it  a  mockerie  ?  O  iniquitie  of  times,  O  comtp- 
tion  of  manners,  O  blafphemie  againft  the  heauena. 
llie  Heathen  man  iaith,  yea  that  TuUy  whom  thott 
thy  felfe  alleadgefl,  that  there  is  no  nation  fo  barbarous, 
no  kinde  of  people  fo  iauage,  in  whom  refleth  not  this 
perfwalion  that  there  is  a  God,  and  euen  they  that  in 
other  parts  of  their  lyfe  feeme  very  lyttle  to  differ  from 
brute  beails,  doe  continally  keepe  a  certeine  feede  of 
Religion,  fo  throughly  hath  this  common  principle 
poffeffed  al  mens  mindes,  and  fo  fall  it  ilicketh  in  all 
mens  bowells.  Yea,  Idolatrie  it  felfe  is  fuffident 
proofe  of  this  perfwaiion,  for  we  fee  how  willingly  man 
abafeth  himfelf  to  honour  other  creatures,  to  doe 
homage  to  flockes,  to  goe  on  pilgrimage  to  Images,  if 
therefore  man  rather  then  he  would  [wil]  haue  no  God, 
doe  worfhip  a  (lone :  how  much  more  art  thou  duller 
then  a  done,  which  goeft  againfl  the  opinion  of  all 
men. 

Plato  a  Philofopher  would  often  fay,  there  is  one 
whom  we  may  cal  God  onmipotent,  glorious,  immor- 
tall,  vnto  whofe  fimilitude  we  that  creepe  heere  on  the 
earth  haue  our  foules  framed,  what  can  be  laid  more 
of  a  Heathen,  yea,  what  more  of  a  Chriflian  ? 

Arijlotle  when  hee  could  not  finde  out  by  the 
fecrecie  of  Nature,  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  Sea,  cryed  out  with  a  lowd  voyce.  O 
thing  of  things  haue  mercy  vppon  me. 

CUanthes  alleadged  foure  caufes,  which  might  in- 
duce man  to  acknowledge  a  God,  the  firil  by  the  fore- 
feeing  of  things  to  come,  the  fecond  by  the  infinite 
commodities  which  we  diaily  reape,  as  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ayre,  the  fatneffe  of  the  earUi,  the 
fruitefulneffe  of  trees,  plants,  and  hearbes,  the  abound- 
aunce  of  all  things  that  maye  eittier  feme  for  the 
necelTitie  of  many,  or  the  fuperfluitie  of  a  few,  the 
thirde  by  the  terror  Aat  the  minde  of  man  is  flroken 
into,  by  lyghtenings,  thunderings,  tempefls,  hayles, 
fnowe,  earthquakes,  pellilence,  by  the  ilraunge  and 
terrible  fights  which  caufe  vs  to  tremble,  as   tb« 
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fayning  ofbloud,  the  fi[e]rie  imprefTions  in  the  Element, 
the  ouerflowing  of  floudes  in  the  earth,  the  prodigious 
ihapes  and  vnnaturall  formes  of  men,  of  beailes,  of 
birdes,  of  fifhes,  of  all  creatures,  the  appearing  of 
blaiing  Comettes,  which  euer  prognofUcate  fome 
(Iraunge  mutation,  the  fight  of  two  Sunnes  which 
happened  in  the  Confulfhippe  of  Tuditanus  and 
AqmliuSy  with  thefe  things  mortall  men  being 
afrighted,  are  inforced  to  acknowledge  an  immortal 
and  omnipotent  god.  The  fourth  by  the  equalytie  in 
mouing  in.  the  heuen,  the  courfe  of  the  Sunne,  the 
order  of  the  liars,  the  beautifulneffe  of  the  Element, 
ye  fight  wheroff  might  fufiiciently  induce  vs  to 
beleeue  they  proceede  not  by  chaunce,  by  nature,  or 
dedenie,  but  by  the  eternal  and  diuine  purpofe  of 
fome  omnipotent  Deitie.  Heereoff  it  came  that  when 
the  Philofophers  could  giue  no  reafon  by  Nature,  they 
would  fay  there  is  one  aboue  Nature,  an  other  would 
call  him  the  firfl  mouer,  an  other  the  ayder  of  Nature, 
and  fo  foorth. 

But  why  goe  I  about  in  a  thing  fo  manifefi  to  vfe 
proofes  fo'manifolde.  If  thou  deny  the  truth,  who 
can  proue  it,  if  thou  deny  that  blacke  is  blacke,  who 
can  by  reafon  reproue  thee,  when  thou  oppofed  thy 
felf  againfl  reafon,  thou  knowed  that  manifefi  truthes 
are  not  to  be  proued  but  beleeued,  and  that  he  that 
denyeth  the  principles  of  any  Arte,  is  not  to  be  con- 
futed by  axguments,  but  to  be  left  to  his  owne  folly. 
But  I  haue  a  better  opinion  of  thee,  and  therefore  I 
meane  not  to  trifle  with  Fhilofophy,  but  to  trye  this 
by  the  touchflone  of  the  Scriptures.  Wee  reade  in 
the  fecond  of  ExoduSy  that  when  Mofes  defured  of 
God  to  knowe  what  he  fhoulde  name  him  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael:  hee  aunfwered  thou  fhalt  faye,  I 
am  that  I  am.  Againe,  he  that  is  hath  fent  me  vnto 
you.  The  Lord  euen  your  God,  he  is  God  in  the 
heauen  aboue,  and  in  the  Earth  beneath.  I  am  the 
fird,  and  the  lafl  I  am.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  other  befides  me.    Aga&ie,  I  am  the  Lorde,  and 
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there  is  none  other.  I  haue  created  the  lyght  and 
made  darkenelTe,  making  peace  and  framing  euilL 
If  thou  defire  to  vnderfland  what  God  is,  thou  (halt 
heare,  he  is  euen  a  confuming  fire,  the  Lord  [God]  of 
reuenge,  the  God  of  iudgement,  tiie  lyuing  God,  the 
fearcher  of  the  reynes,  he  that  made  all  things  of 
nothing,  Alpha  and  Om^^  the  beginning,  and  yet 
without  beginning :  the  ende,  and  yet  euerlading. 
One  at  whofe  breath  the  mountaines  (hall  (hake, 
whofe  feat  is  the  loftie  Cherubim^  whofe  foote-doole  is 
the  earth.  Inuifible,  yet  feeing  all  things,  a  iealous 
God,  a  louing  God,  miraculous  in  all  points,  in  no 
part  mondrous.  Befides  this,  thou  (halt  well  vnder- 
(lande  that  hee  is  fuch  a  God  as  will  puni(h  him  who- 
foeuer  hee  bee  that  blafphemeth  his  name,  for  holy  is 
the  Lord.  It  is  written,  bring  out  the  blafphemer 
without  the  tents,  and  let  al  thofe  that  heard  him,  lay 
their  hands  vpon  his  head,  and  let  aU^e  people 
(lone  him.  He  that  blafphemeth  the  ^^Hflj^f  die 
Lorde,  (hall  dye  the  death.  Sudi  a  iealous  oEB^  that 
whofoeuer  conmiitteth  Idolatrye  with  (Iraunge  GODS, 
hee  will  (Irikewith  terrible  plagues.  Toume  not  to 
Idolls,  neither  make  Gods  with  handes,  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.  Thou  (halt  make  no  Image  which  the  Lorde 
thy  God  abhorreth.  Thou  (halt  haue  no  new  God, 
neither  worihippe  any  (Iraunge  IdolL  For  all  the 
Gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  diuells. 

My  fons  keepe  your  felues  (rom  Images,  the  wor- 
(hipping  of  Idolls  is  the  caufe  of  all  euUL^bl^  begin* 
ning  and  the  ende.  Curfed  be  that^H^that  en- 
graueth  any  Images,  it  is  an  abhominaJJ^^^Hore  the 
Lorde.  They(hdl  be  confounded  that^^^H|grauen 
Images,  or  glorie  in  Idolls.  I  will  n^HHpy  gloiy 
to  an  other  nor  my  praifes  to  grauen  ^^es; 

If  all  thefe  tedimonies  of  the^^^ures  can  not 
make  thee  to  acknowledge  a  ^^mg  GOD,  harken 
what  they  (ay  of  fuch  as  be  altogether  incredulous, 
Eueiy  vnbeleeuer  (hall  dye  in  his  incredulite.  Wo 
be  to  thofe  that  be  loofe  in  heart,  they  beleeue  there  is 
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no  God,  and  therefore  they  (hall  not  be  protc<5led  of 
him.  The  wrath  of  the  Lorde  (hall  kindle  againd  an 
vnbeleeuing  Nation.  If  ye  beleeue  not,  you  dial  not 
endure.  He  that  beleeueth,  (hall  not  be  dampned. 
He  that  beleeueth  not,  is  iudged  already.  The 
portion  of  the  vnbeleeuers  (hall  be  in  the  lake  that 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimftone,  which  is  the  fecond 
death. 

If  thou  feele  in  thy  felfe  Atheos,  any  fpark  of  grace, 
pray  vnto  the  Lord  and  he  will  caufe  it  to  flame,  if 
thou  haue  no  feeling  of  faith,  yet  pray,  and  the  Lord 
wil  giue  aboundaunce,  for  as  he  is  a  terrible  God, 
who(e  voyce  is  lyke  the  ru(hing  of  many  waters,  fo  is 
hee  a  mercifull  God,  whofe  wordes  are  as  foil  as  Oyle. 
Though  he  breath  fire  out  of  his  nodrels  againd 
finners,  yet  is  he  milde  to  thofe  that  aike  forgiuene(re. 
But  if  tiiou  be  obdinate,  that  feing  thou  wilt  not  fee, 
and  knowing  thou  wilt  not  acknowledge,  then  (hal  thy 
heart  be  hardened  with  Fharao^  and  grace  (hal  be 
taken  away  from  thee  with  Saul, 

Thus  iaith  the  Lorde,  who  fo  beleeueth  not  (hall 
peri(h,  heauen  and  earth  (hall  pa(re,  but  the  worde  of 
the  Lord  (hall  endure  for  euer. 

Submit  thy  felfe  before  the  throne  of  his  Maiedy, 
and  his  mercy  (hall  (aue  thee.  Honour  the  Lorde 
and  it  (hall  be  well  with  thee.  Befid[els  him  feare  no 
drange  God.  Honour  the  Lord  with  al  thy  foule. 
Offer  vnto  God  the  facrifice  of  praife.  Be  not  like 
the  Hipocrit[e]s  which  honour  God  with  their  lyppes, 
but  be  farre  from  him  with  their  hearts,  neither  like 
the  foole  which  faith  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God 

But  if  thou  wilt  dill  perfeuer  in  thine  obdinacie, 
thine  end  (halbe  worfe  then  thy  beginning,  the  Lord, 
yea  thy  Sauiour,  (hall  come  to  be  thy  ludge,  when 
thou  (halt  behold  him  come  in  glory,  with  Millions  of 
Angels  and  Archangels,  when  thou  (halt  fee  him  ap- 
peare  in  thundringes  and  lyghtninges  and  fla(hinge8 
of  Fyre,  when  the  mountaines  (hall  melt,  and  the 
beauens  be  wrapped  vp  lyke  a  fcrowle,  when  al  the 
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earth  (hall  tremble,  with  what  face  wilt  thou  beholde 
his  gloxy,  that  denyeft  his  Godhead?  Howe  canfi 
thou  abide  his  prefence  that  beleeueflnot  his  effence? 
What  hope  canll  thou  haue  to  be  faued  which  diddeft 
neuer  acknowledge  any  to  be  thy  Sauiour?  Then 
(hall  it  bee  faide  [vnjto  thee  and  to  all  thofe  of  thy  fedt, 
(vnleffe  ye  repent)  Depart  all  ye  workers  of  iniquitie, 
there  (halbe  weeping  and  gnafhing  of  teeth  When  you 
(hall  fee  Abraham^  Ifaac  and  lacob^  and  all  the 
Prophets  in  the  kingdome  of  God,  and  ye  to  be 
thrufl  out :  You  (hall  conceiue  heate  and  bring  foorth 
wood,  your  owne  confciences  (hall  confume  you  like 
fire.  Heere  doeft  thou  fee  Atheos  the  threatnings 
againd  vnbeleeueis,  and  the  punifhment  prepared  for 
mifcreants.  What  better  or  founder  proofe  canfl 
thou  haue  that  there  is  a  God,  then  thine  owne  con- 
fcience,  which  is  vnto  thee  a  thoufand  witneffes? 
Conlider  with  thy  felfe  that  thy  foule  is  inunortall, 
made  to  the  Image  of  the  Almightye  God :  be  not 
curious  to  enquire  of  God,  but  carefull  to  beleeue, 
neither  bee  thou  defperate  if  thou  fee  thy  (innes 
abounde,  but  faithfuU  to  obteine  mercye,  for  the 
Lorde  will  laue  thee  bicaufe  it  is  his  pleafure.  Search 
therefore  the  Scriptures,  for  they  tefiifie  of  him. 

9t]^eo0,  Truely  Euphues  you  haue  (aide  fomewhat, 
but  you  goe  about  contrarye  to  the  cuflomes  of 
fchooles,  which  mee  thinckes  you  (hould  dilygently 
obferue,  being  a  profeffed  Philofopher:  for  when  I 
demaunde  by  what  reafon  men  are  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge a  God,  you  continue  it  by  courfe  of  Scripture, 
as  who  (hould  (ay  there  were  not  a  relation  betwene 
GOD  and  the  Scripture,  bicaufe  as  the  olde  fathers 
define,  without  Scriptiure  there  were  no  GOD,  no 
Scripture  without  a  GOD.  Whofoeuer  therefore  deny- 
eth  a  Godhead,  denieth  alfo  the  Scriptures  which 
teflifie  of  him.  This  is  in  my  opinion  abfurdum  per 
abfurdius^  to  proue  one  abfurditie  by  an  other. 

If  thou  cand  as  fubftantially  by  reafon  proue  thy 
euthoritie  of  Scriptures  to  be  true^  as  thou  haft  proued 
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by  Scriptures  there  is  a  God,  then  will  I  wyllyngly 
with  thee  both  beleue  the  Soiptures,  and  worlhippe 
thy  GOD.  I  haue  heard  that  Atitiochus  commaunded 
all  ^e  copyes  of  the  Tellament  to  be  burnt,  from 
whence  therefore  haue  we  thefe  newe  bookes,  I  thinke 
thou  wilt  not  lay  by  reueladon,  therefore  goe  forward. 

£u]if|ur0«  I  haue  read  of  the  milke  of  a  Tygrefle,  that 
the  more  lalt  there  is  throwne  into  it,  the  frefheritis, 
and  it  may  be  that  [either]  thou  had  either*  eaten  of  that 
milke,  or  that  thou  art  the  whelpe  of  that  monfler,  for 
the  more  reafons  that  are  beate[n]  into  thy  head,  the 
more  vnreafonable  thou  feemeft  to  bee,  the  greater  my 
authorities  are,  the  lefler  is  thy  beledfe.  As  toudiing 
the  authoritie  of  Scriptures  although  there  be  many 
aiguments  which  do  proue  yea  and  enforce  the 
wicked  to  confeife  that  tiie  Scriptures  came  from  God, 
yet  by  none  other  meane  then  by  the  fecreat  teflimony 
of  the  holy  Ghoft  our  heartes  are  truely  perfwaded  that 
it  is  God  which  fpeaketh  in  the  lawe,  in  the  Prophetes, 
in  the  Gofpell,  the  orderly  difpofition  of  the  wifedome* 
of  God,  the  do<5bine  lauoring  nothing  of  earthlynelTe, 
the  godly  agreement  of  all  partes  among  themfelues, 
and  efpecially  the  bafeneife  of  contemptible  words 
vttering  the  high  miileries  of  the  hauenly  kingedome^ 
are  fecond  helpes  to  eftablifh  the  Scriptures. 

Moreouer  the  antiquitie  of  the  Scripture,  wher  as 
the  bookes  of  other  Religions  are  later  then  the  books 
oiMofes^  which  yet  doth  not  himfelfe  inuent  a  newe 
God,  but  fetteth  foorth  to  the  IfradUes  the  God  of 
their  &thers.  Whereas  Mofes  doth  not  hide  the 
ihame  oiLeuy  his  &ther,  nor  the  mourning  of  Aaron 
his  brother,  and  of  Marie  his  filler,  nor  doth  aduaunce 
his  owne  children  :  The  lame  are  arguments  that  in 
his  booke  is  nothing  fayned  by  man.  Alfo  the 
myracles  yat  happened  as  well  at  the  publylhing  of 
the  lawe  as  in  all  the  rell  of  time  are  infallible  proofes 
that  the  fcriptures  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
AUb  where  as  Mofes  fpeaking  in  the  perfon  of  laa^^ 
affigneth  gouemement  to  die  Tribe  of  fuda^  and 
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where  he  telleth  before  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentfles^ 
whereof  the  one  came  to  pafle  foure  hundreth  yeaies 
after,  the  other  almofl  two  thoufande  yeares,  thefe  are 
arguments  that  it  is  GOD  himfelfe  that  fpeaketh  in 
the  bookes  of  Mofes. 

Whereas  Efay  telleth  before  of  the  captiuitie  of  the 
lewes  and  their  refloringe  by  Cyrtis  (whiche  was 
borne  an  hundreth  yeares  aiter  the  death  of  Efay) 
and  whereas  Jeremy  before  the  people  were  led  awaye» 
apointeth  their  exile  to  continue  three  fcore  and  ten 
years.  Whereas  Jeremy  and  Ezechiel  being  farre 
diflant  in  places  the  one  from  the  other,  do  agree  in 
all  their  layinges.  Where  Daniel  telleth  of  thinges  to 
come  fixe  hundreth  yeares  after.  Thefe  are  mofl 
certeine  prooues  to  eflablifh  the  au6lhoritie  of  the 
books  of  the  Prophets,  the  fimplicitie  of  the  fpeach  of 
the  firfl  three  Euaungelifls,  conteining  heauenly  mifle* 
rieSy  the  praife  of  John^  thundering  from  an  [on]  high 
with  weightie  fentences,  the  heauenly  maieflie  fhining 
in  the  wrytings  of  Peter  and  Pauly  the  fodayn  calling 
oiMathav  from  the  receipt  of  cuflome,  the  calling  of 
Peier  and  John  from  their  fifher  boates  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpell,  the  conuerfion  and  calling  of  Paul 
being  an  enimy  to  the  Apofllefhip,  are  fignes  of  the 
holy  Ghofl  fpeaking  in  them.  The  confent  of  fo 
many  ages,  of  fo  fundry  nations,  and  of  fo  dyuers 
mindes,  in  embracing  the  Scriptures,  and  the  rare 
godlynefTe  of  fome,  ought  to  eflablifh  the  authoritie 
fiieroff  amongfl  vs.  Alfo  the  bloud  of  fo  many 
Martyrs  which  for  ye  confeffion  theroff  haue  fuffered 
death,  with  a  conflant  and  fober  zeale,  are  vndoubted 
teflimonies  of  the  trueth  and  authoritie  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  myrades  that  JI/(7/2rx  recounteth  are  fufficient 
to  perfwade  vs  that  God,  yea,  the  God  of  hoafles,  fet 
downe  the  Scriptures.  For  this  that  he  was  caryed  in 
a  cloude  vpp  into  the  mountaine:  that  there  euen 
vntill  the  fortith  day  he  continued  without  the  com- 
pany of  men.    That  in  the  very  publifhing  of  the  law 
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his  face  dyd  (hyne  as  it  were  befette  with  Sunne 
beameSy  that  lyghteninges  flalhed  round  about,  that 
Thunder  and  noyfes  were  each  where  hearde  in  the 
ayre,  that  a  Trompette  fownded  being  not  fownded 
with  any  mouth  of  man.  That  the  entry  of  the 
Tabernacle  by  a  clowd  fet  betweene  was  kept  from 
the  light  of  the  people,  that  his  authoritie  was  fo 
miraculoufly  reuenged  with  the  horrible  deftrudlion  of 
Chorah^  Dathatiy  and  Abirofty  a^d  all  that  wicked 
£a£iion,  that  the  Rocke  flroken  with  a  rod,  did  by 
and  by  poure  forth  a  riuer,  that  at  his  prayer  it  rained 
Manna  from  heauen.  Did  not  God  heerein  commend 
him  from  heauen  as  an  vndoubted  Prophet  ?  Now  as 
touching  the  tyranny  of  AniiochuSj  which  commaunded 
all  the  bookes  to  be  burned,  herein  Gods  fmguler 
prouidence  is  feene,  which  hath  alwaies  kept  his  woord 
both  from  ye  mightie  that  they  could  neuer  extinguifh 
the  fame,  and  from  the  malitious  that  they  could  neuer 
diminilh  it  Ther  were  diuers  copyes  which  God  of 
his  great  goodnelfe  kept  from  the  bloudy  proclamation 
oi  Antiochusj  and  by  and  by  followed  the  tranflating 
of  them  into  Greeks  that  they  might  be  publifhed  vnto 
the  whole  worlde.  The  Hebrew  tongue  lay  not  onely 
vnefleemed  but  almoR  vnknowne,  and  furely  had  it 
not  bene  gods  uril  to  haue  his  religion  prouided  for,  it 
had  altogether  perilhed. 

Thou  feed  Atheos  how  the  Scriptures  come  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  are  written  by  the  finger  of 
the  Holy  Ghofi,  in  the  confcfences  of  all  the  £adthful. 
But  if  thou  be  fo  curious  to  aike  other  quedions,  or  fo 
quarrellous  to  (Iriue  againft  the  truth,  I  mud  axmfwere 
thee  as  an  an  olde  ^ther  aunfwered  a  young  foole, 
which  needes  woulde  know  what  God  did  before  hee 
made  Heauen,  to  whome  he  faide,  hell,  for  fuch  curious 
inquilitors  of  gods  fecrets,  whofe  wifedome  is  not  to  be 
comprehended,  for  who  is  he  yat  can  meafure  the 
winde,  or  way  the  fire,  or  attain  vnto  the  vnfearchable 
iudgements  of  the  Lorde. 

Befides  this  where  the  holy  Ghoft  hath  ceafed  to 
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fette  downe,  there  ought  ve  to  ceafe  to  enquire^  feeing 
we  haue  the  fufficiencie  of  our  faluation  conteined  in 
holy  Scripture.  It  were  an  abfurditie  in  fchooles,  if 
one  being  viged  with  a  place  in  Ariflotle  could  finde 
none  other  fhift  to  auoyde  a  blancke,  then  in  doubting 
whether  Ariflotle  fpake  fuch  words  or  no.  Shal  it 
then  be  toUerable  to  deny  die  Scriptures  hauing  no 
other  colour  to  auoyd  an  inconuenience,  but  by  doubt- 
ing whether  they  pi^pceede  from  the  holy  Ghod  ?  But 
that  fuch  doubts  arife  among  many  in  our  age,  the 
reafon  is  their  litde  faith,  not  the  infuihcient  proofe  of 
the  caufe. 

Thou  maid  as  well  demaund  how  I  proue  white  to 
be  white,  or  blacke  b[l]acke,  and  why  it  ihould  be  called 
white  rather  then  greene.  Such  groffe  queflions  are 
to  be  aunfwered  with  flender  reafons,  and  fuch  idle 
heads  (hould  be  fcoffed  with  adle  aunfweres.  He 
that  hath  no  motion  of  god  in  his  minde,  no  feeling 
of  the  fpirite,  no  tafle  of  heauenly  things,  no  remorce 
in  confcience,  no  fparke  of  zeale,  is  radier  to  be  con< 
founded  by  torments,  then  reafons,  for  it  is  an  euident 
and  infallible  figne  that  the  holy  ghofl  hath  not  fealed 
his  confcience,  whereby  hee  might  crye,  Abba  Father^ 
I  could  alledge  Scripture  to  proue  that  the  godly 
Hiould  refrayne  from  the  company  of  the  wicke<^ 
which  although  thou  wilt  not  beleeue,  yet  will  it  con- 
dempne  thee.  Sain<5l  Paul  laith,  I  dedre  you  bretheren 
that  you  abfteine  from  the  company  of  thofe  tfiat 
walke  inordinately.  Againe,  my  fonne,  if  fmners  fhall 
flatter  thee  giue  no  eare  vnto  them,  flye  from  the  euiU, 
and  euills  (hall  flye  from  thee. 

And  furely  wer  it  not  to  confute  thy  deteftable 
hereiie,  and  bring  thee  if  it  might  be  to  fome  tad  of 
the  holy  Ghofl,  I  would  abandon  all  place  of  thy 
abode,  for  I  thinke  the  grounde  accurfed  whereon 
thou  {landed :  Thy  opinions  are  fo  mondrous  that  I 
cannot  tel  whether  thou  wilt  cad  a  doubt  alfo  whether 
thou  haue  a  foule  or  no,  which  if  thou  doe,  I  meane 
not  to  waft  winde  in  prouing  that,  which  thine  infi- 
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ddytie  ynUl  not  permit  thee  to  beleeue,  for  if  thou  hail 
as  yet  felt  no  taSi  of  the  fpirit  working  in  thee,  then 
fure  I  am  that  to  proue  the  immortalytie  of  the  foule 
were  booteleife,  if  thou  haue  a  fecret  feelyng,  then  it 
were  needelelTe.  And  God  graunt  thee  that  glowing 
and  fling  in  confcience,  that  Qiy  foule  may  witnelfe  to 
thy  felfe  that  ther  is  a  liuing  god,  and  thy  heart  (hed 
drops  of  blood  as  a  token  of  repentaunce,  in  that  thou 
hall  denied  that  God,  and  fo  I  commit  Uiee  to  God, 
and  that  which  I  cannot  doe  with  any  perfwaiion  I 
will  not  leaue  to  attempt  with  my  prayer. 

Sltteo0«  Nay  (laye  a  while  good  Euphues^  and  leaue 
not  him  perplexed  with  feare,  whome  thou  maid  make 
perfe<5l  by  fayth :  for  nowe  I  am  brought  into  fuch  a 
double  and  doubtfull  diflreife  that  I  know  not  how  to 
toume  me,*  if  I  beleeue  not  the  fcriptures,  ^en  {ha|l 
be  damned  for  vnbeliek  if  T  |>^lPPn#>  t}^^^  thei 

InaKpe  confounded  for  n^v  ^|^j^?^i  ^^  ^  know  the 
wnoie  courle  ot  ye  Bible,  whick  if  I  Ihould  beleue, 
then  muil  I  alfo  beleue  that  I  am  an  abie£l.  For 
thus  faith  Hdi  to  his  fonnes.  If  man  fmne  againfl 
man,  God  can  forgiue  it,  if  againfl  God,  who  fhall 
intreate  for  him  ?  He  that  finneth  is  of  the  diuell,  the 
rewarde  of  fin  is  death,  thou  fhalt  not  fuffer  the  wicked 
to  line  :  take  all  the  Princes  of  the  people  and  hang 
them  vp  againfl  the  Sunne  on  lybbets,  that  my  anger 
.  may  bee  toumed  from  Ifrady  thefe  fayings  of  holy 
Scripture,  caufe  me  to  tremble  and  ihake  in  euery 
finew.  Againe  this  faith  the  holy  Bible,  now  fhall  the 
fcourge  fal  vpon  thee  for  thou  hafl  finned,  behold  I 
fet  a  curfe  before  you  to  day,  if  you  fhall  not  harken 
to  the  commaundements  of  the  Lord,  al  they  that 
haue  forfaken  ye  Lord  fhall  be  confounded.  Further* 
more,  where  threats  are  poured  out  againfl  finners  my 
heart  bleedeth  in  my  belly  to  remember  them. 

I  will  come  vnto  you  in  iudgement  faith  the  Lord, 
and  I  wil  be  a  fwifl  and  a  feuere  witneffe,  ofifenders, 
adulterers,  and  thofe  that  haue  committed  penury, 
and  reteined  the  duetie[s]  of  hirdpgSy  oppreffed  the 
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Widdowes,  mifufed  the  flraunger,  and  thofe  that  haue 
not  feared  me  the  Lorde  of  hoafls.  Out  of  his  moutli 
(hal  come  a  two  edged  fword.  Behold  I  come  quickly, 
and  bring  my  reward  with  me,  which  is  to  yeeld  euery 
one  according  to  his  deferts. 

Great  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  terrible,  and  who 
is  he  that  may  abide  him?  What  fhal  I  then  do 
when  the  Lord  (hall  arife  to  iudge,  and  when  he  (hall 
demaund  what  dial  I  aunfwere?  Befides  this,  the 
names  that  in  holy  fcripture  are  attributed  to  God, 
bring  a  terror  to  my  guilrie  confcience.  He  is  faid  to 
be  a  terrible  God,  a  God  of  reuenge,  whofe  voyce  is 
lyke  the  thunder,  whofe  breath  maketh  all  the  comers 
of  the  Earth  to  (hake  and  tremble.  Thefe  things 
EupkueSy  tedifie  vnto  my  confcience,  that  if  ther  be  a 
god,  he  id  the  god  of  the  righteous,  and  one  that  will 
confound  the  wicked.  Whether  therefore  (hal  I  go, 
or  who  may  auoyd  the  day  of  vengeaunce  to  come  ? 
If  I  go  to  heauen,  that  is  his  feat :  if  into  the  earth, 
that  is  his  foot-doole:  if  into  the  depth,  ther  he  is 
alfo  ?  Who  can  (hrowd  himfelf  from  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  or  where  can  one  hide  him  that  the  Lord  cannot 
finde  him  ?  His  words  are  like  fire,  and  the  people 
like  dry  wood,  and  (halbe  confumed. 

£u]i^(i^.  Although  I  cannot  but  reioice  to  heare 
thee  acknowledge  a  God,  yet  mud  I  needs  lament  to 
fee  thee  fo  much  didrud  him.  The  diuel  that  roaring 
Lyon  feeing  his  pray  to  be  taken  out  of  his  lawes 
alleadgeth  all  Scripture,  that  may  condemne  the  finner, 
leauing  all  out  that  (hould  comfort  the  forrowfulL  Much 
lyke  vnto  the  deceitfull  Phifition,  which  recounteth  all 
thinges  that  may  endomage  his  patient,  neuer  telling 
any  thing  that  may  recure  him.  Let  not  thy  con- 
fcience be  agrieued,  but  with  a  patient  heart  renounce 
all  thy  former  iniquities  and  thou  (halt  receiue  etemall 
life.  A(rure  thy  felf  that  as  god  is  a  Lord,  fo  he  is  a 
father,  as  Chri(l  is  a  ludge  fo  he  is  a  Sauiour,  as  there 
is  a  lawe,  fo  there  is  a  gofpelL  Though  God  haue 
leaden  handes  which  when  they  dxike  pay  home,  yet 
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hath  he  leaden  feete  whiche  are  as  flow  to  ouertake  a 
finner.  Heare  therefore  the  great  comfort  flowing  m 
euery  leafe  and  lyne  of  the  Scripture  if  thou  be  patient, 
I  my  felfe  am  euen  hee  which  doth  blot  out  his 
tranfgreflions  and  that  for  mine  own  lake,  and  I  wil 
not  be  mindful!  of  thy  fms.  Behold  the  Lords  hand 
is  not  fhortned  that  it  cannot  iaue,  neither  his  eare 
heauy  yat  it  cannot  heare.  If  ;four  fmnes  were  as 
Crimofm,  they  fliall  bee  made  whyter  then  Snowe, 
and  though  they  were  as  redde  as  Scarlet,  they  fhall 
be  made  lyke  white  Wo[o]ll.  If  wee  confeffe  our  offen- 
ces he  is  faithfull  and  iuil,  fo  that  he  will  forgiue  vs 
our  finnes.  God  hath  not  appointed  vs  vnto  wrath, 
but  vnto  ialuation,  by  the  meanes  of  our  Lord  Jeflis 
Chrill,  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  mercy  of  the  lord. 
It  is  not  ye  wil  of  your  father  which  is  in  heauen  that 
any  one  of  the[fe]  little  ones  fliould  perifh.  God  is  rich 
in  mercie,  I  wil  not  the  death  of  a  flnner  iaith  the 
Lorde  God,  retume  and  liue.  The  fonne  of  man 
came  not  to  dellroy  but  to  faue.  God  hath  mercy  on 
al,  bicaufe  he  can  do  all.  God  is  merciful,  long  fuffer- 
ing,  and  of  much  mercy.  If  the  wicked  man  fhall 
repent  of  his  wickednes  which  he  hath  committed, 
and  kepe  my  commaundements  doing  luflice  and 
ludgement,  he  fhall  lyue  the  life,  and  fhall  not  dye. 
If  I  fhall  fay  vnto  the  flnner  thou  fhalt  dye  the  deathe, 
yet  if  he  repent  and  doe  iuflice,  he  fhal  not  dye.  Call 
to  thy  mind  the  great  goodnefle  of  God  in  creating 
thee,  his  flnguler  loue  in  giuing  his  fonne  for  thee. 
So  God  loued  the  world  that  he  gaue  his  only  begotten 
fonne  that  whofoeuer  beleeued  in  him  might  not 
perifh  but  haue  euerlafling  l3rfe.  God  hath  not  fent 
his  fonne  to  iudge  the  world,  but  that  the  world  might 
be  faued  by  him.  Can  the  Mother  (fayth  the  Prophet) 
forget  the  childe  of  hir  wombe,  and  though  fhe  be  fo 
vnnaturall,  yet  will  I  not  be  vnmindefull  of  thee. 
There  fhdl  be  more  ioy  in  heauen  for  the  repentance 
of  one  finner,  then  for  ninety  and  nine  iufl  perfons. 
I  came  not  faith  Chrifl  to  call  the  righteousi  but 
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finners  to  repentance.  If  any  man  fin,  we  haue  an 
aduocate  with  the  father,  lefus  Chrift  the  righteons, 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  finnes,  and  not  for  our 
iinnes  onely,  but  for  the  finnes  of  the  whole  world. 
I  write  vnto  you  lyttle  children  becaufe  your  finnes  be 
forgiuen  for  his  names  lake.  Doth  not  Chrifl  fay, 
that  whatfoeuer  we  fhall  aAce  the  father  in  his  name, 
we  fhall  obteyne  ?  Doth  not  God  fay :  This  is  my 
beloued  fonne  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed,  heare  him. 

I  haue  read  pf  Themijlocles  which  hauing  ofifended 
Philip  the  king  of  Macedonia^  and  could  no  way 
appeafe  his  anger,  meeting  his  young  fonne  Alexander^ 
tooke  him  in  his  armes  and  met  Fhiiip  in  the  face : 
Philip  feing  the  fmiling  countenaunce  of  the  childe 
was  wel  pleafed  with  Themijlocles,  Euen  fo  if  through 
thy  mamifolde  finnes  and  haynous  offences  thou  pro- 
uoke  the  heauy  difpleafure  of  thy  God,  infomuch  as 
thou  fhalt  tremble  for  horror,  take  his  onely  begotten 
and  wel-beloued  fonne  lefus  in  thine  armes,  and  then 
hee  neither  can  nor  will  be  angry  with  thee.  If  thou 
haue  denyed  thy  God,  yet  if  thou  go  out  with  PeUr 
and  weepe  bitterly,  God  will  not  deny  thee.  Though 
with  the  prodi^all  fonne  thou  wallow  in  thine  owne 
wilfulneffe,  yet  if  thou  retoume  againe  forrowfull  thou 
fhalt  bee  receyued.  If  thou  bee  a  grieuous  offender, 
yet  if  thou  come  vnto  Chrifl  with  the  woman  in  Luke^ 
and  wafh  his  feete  with  thy  teares,  thou  fhalt  obteyne 
remiffion.  Confiderwith  thy  felfe  the  great  loue  of 
Chrifl,  and  the  bitter  torments  yat  he  endured  /or  thy 
fake,  which  was  enforced  through  the  horror  of  death 
to  cry  with  a  loud  voyce,  Ehi^  Eloiy  lama  jabacthani. 
My  God,  m^  God,  why  hafl  thou  forfaken  me^  and 
with  a  gronmg  fpirite  to  fay,  my  foule  is  heauy  euen 
vnto  the  death,  tary  heere  and  watch :  and  again. 
Father  if  it  be  poflible  lette  this  cup  paffe  from  mee. 
Remember  how  hee  was  crowned  widi  thomes,  cruci- 
fied with  theeueb*,  fcourged  and  hanged  for  thy  falua- 
tion,  how  he  fweat  water  and  bloud  for  thy  remillion, 
how  he  endured  euen  the  torments  of  the  damned 
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fpiiites  for  tby  redemption^  how  he  ouercame  death 
that  thou  fhouldell  not  dye>  howe  he  conquered  the 
diuel  that  thou  mightefl  not  be  damned. 

When  thou  (halt  record  what  he  hath  done  to  pur- 
chafe  thy  freedome,  how  canfl  thou  dread  bondage  ? 
When  thou  (halt  beholde  the  agonies  and  anguifh 
of  minde  that  he  fuffered  for  thy  fake,  howe  canft  thou 
doubt  of  the  releafe  of  thy  foule  ?  When  thy  Sauiour 
ihal  be  thy  ludge,  why  fhouldfl  thou  tremble  to  heare 
of  iudgement  ?  When  thou  hail  a  con^uall  Mediator 
with  God  the  Father,  howe  canft  thou  diflrull  of  his 
£iuour? 

Tume  therefore  vnto  Chrift  with  a  willing  heart  and 
a  wayling  minde  for  thy  offences,  who  hath  promifed 
that  at  what  time  foeuer  a  iinner  repenteth  him  of  his 
iinnes,  he  fhalbe  foigiuen,  who  calleth  all  thofe  that 
are  heauy  laden,  that  they  might  be  refrefhed,  who  is 
the  doore  to  them  that  knock,  the  way  to  them  that 
feeke  the  truth,  the  rocke,  the  comer  ilone,  the  ful- 
neife  of  time,  it  is  he  that  can  and  will  poure  Oyle  into 
thy  wounds. 

Who  abfolued  Mary  Magdalen  from  hir  finnes  but 
Chrifl  ?  Who  forgaue  the  theefe  his  robbery  and  man« 
llaughter  but  Chria  ?  Who  made  Mathew  the  Publi- 
cane  and  toUgeatherer  an  ApofUe  and  Preacher  but 
Chrifl  ?  Who  is  that  good  Shephearde  that  fetcheth 
home  the  ilray  fheepe  fo  louingly  vppon  his  fhoulders 
but  Chrift  ?  Who  receiued  home  the  loft  fonne,  was 
it  not  Chrift  ?  Who  made  of  Saul  a  peifecutor,  Foul 
an  Apoftle,  was  it  not  Chrift?  I  pafle  ouer  diuers 
other  hiftories  both  of  the  olde  and  new  Teilament, 
which  do  aboundantly  declare  what  great  comfort  the 
faithful  penitent  finners  haue  alwaies  had  in  hearing 
the  comfortable  promifes  of  Gods  mercy.  Canft  thou 
then  Atheos  diflruft  thy  Chrifl,  who  reioyceth  at  thy 
repentaunce  ?  AfTiure  thy  felfe  that  through  his  paiTion 
and  bloudfhedding.  Death  hath  loft  his  ftinge,  the 
Diuell  his  vidloiy,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  (hall  not 
preuaile  againft  thee.    Lette  not  therefore  the  bloude 
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of  Chrift  be  fliedde  in  vaine  by  thine  obdinate  and 
haide  heart  Lette  this  perfwafion  reft  in  thee,  that 
thou  fhalt  receiue  abfolution  freely,  and  then  fhalt 
thou  feele  thy  foule  euen  as  it  were  to  hunger  and 
thirft  dter  righteoufhefle. 

Sttf^eos.  Well  Euphues  feemg  the  holy  Ghoft  hath 
made  thee  the  meane  to  make  me  a  man  (for  before 
the  taft  of  the  Gofpel  I  was  worfe  then  a  beaft)  I  hope 
ye  fame  fpirite  will  alfo  lighten  my  confcience  with  his 
word  and  confirme  it  to  the  ende  in  conftancy,  that  I 
may  not  onely  confeffe  my  Chrift  faithfully,  but  alfo 
preach  him  freely,  that  I  may  not  only  be  a  Minifter  of 
his  word,  but  alfo  a  Martyr  for  it,  if  be  his  pleafure. 

O  Euphues^  howe  much  am  I  bounde  to  the  good- 
neffe  of  almightie  God,  which  hath  made  me  of  an 
Infidell  a  beleeuer,  of  a  caflav^y  a  Chriftian,  of  an 
heathenl^  Pagan,  a  heauenly  Proteflant  .  O  how  com- 
fortable IS  the  feeling  and  taft  of  grace,  how  ioyful  are 
the  glad  tidings  of  &e  Gofpell,  the  faJthfiill  promifes 
of  laluation,  &e  free  redemption  of  the  foule.  I  will 
endeauour  by  all  meanes  to  confute  thofe  dampnable 
I  know  not  by  what  names  to  terme  them,  but  blaf- 
phemers  I  am  fure,  which  if  they  be  no  more,  certeinly 
they  can  be  no  leiTe.  I  fee  now  the  ods  betwixt  light 
and  darkeneife,  faith  and  frowardeneffe,  Chrift  and 
Belyal.  Be  thou  Euphues  a  witneffe  of  my  faith,  feeing 
thou  haft  bene  the  inftrument  of  my  bellefe,  and  I 
will  praye  that  I  fhewe  it  in  my  lyfe.  As  for  thee,  I 
accompt  my  felfe  fo  much  in  thy  debte,  as  I  (hall  neuer 
iee  able  with  the  loffe  of  my  lyfe  to  render  thee  thy 
due,  but  GOD  which  rewardeth  the  zeale  of  all  men, 
will  I  hope  bleife  thee,  and  I  will  pray  for  thee. 

iEnp|^uc0.  O  Atheos  lyttle  is  the  debte  thou  oweft 
mee,  but  great  is  the  comfort  that  I  haue  receyued 
by  ^ee.  Giue  the  prayfe  to  God,  whofe  goodneife 
hath  made  thee  a  member  of  the  mifticall  body  of 
Chrift,  and  not  onely  a  brother  with  his  fonne,  but 
ilfo  coheriter  with  thy  Sauiour. 

There  is  no  heart  fo  hard,  no  heathen  fo  obftinate. 
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no  Mifcreaunt  or  Infidel  fo  impious,  that  by  gntce  is 
not  made  as  fupple  as  Oyle,  as  tradable  as  a  Sheepe, 
as  faithfull  as  any. 

The  Adamant  though  it  be  fo  harde  that  nothing 
can  brufe  it,  yet  if  the  wairae  bloud  of  a  Goat  be 
poured  vppon  it,  it  buiileth :  £uen  fo  although  the  heart 
of  the  Atheijl  and  vnbeleeuer  be  fo  hard  that  neither 
reward  nor  reuenge  can  molhfie  it,  fo  flout  that  no  per- 
fwafioD  can  bieake  it,  yet  if  the  grace  of  God,  purcha- 
fed  by  the  bloud  of  Chrift,  do  but  once  touch  it,  it  rcn< 
teth  in  fimder,and  is  enforced  to  acknowledge  an 
omnipotent  and  euerlafling  lelwuahi    Let 
vs  therefore  both  {Atheos  I  will    not 
now  call  thee  but  TheophUtts) 
fly  vnto  that  Chrift  which 
hath  through  his  me^ 
cie,  not  our 
merits, 
purchafed  for  vs  the  en- 
heritaunce  of  euer- 
lafling life. 

(•■•) 
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Certeine  Letters  writ  ly 

Euphues  to  his  friends. 

EupJmes  to  Pkilautus. 

|F  the  courfe  of  youth  had  any  refpeft  to 
the  flaffe  of  age,  or  the  liuing  man  any 
regard  to  the  dying  moulde,  we  would 
with  greater  care  when  we  wer  young 
fhun  thofe  things  which  (hould  grieue  vs 
when  we  be  olde,  and  with  more  feueritie  diredl  the 
fequele  of  our  life,  for  the  feare  of  prefent  death  ? 
But  fuch  is  either  the  vnhappines  of  mans  condition, 
or  the  vntowardneffe  of  his  crooked  nature,  or  the 
wilfulnes  of  his  minde,  or  the  blindenes  of  his  heart, 
that  in  youth  he  furfeteth  with  delights,  preuenting 
age,  or  if  he  liue,  continueth  in  dotage,  forgetting 
death.  It  is  a  world  to  fee,  how  in  our  flourifhing  time 
when  we  bed  may,  we  be  worll  willing  to  thriue. 
And  how  in  the  fading  of  our  dayes,  when  wee  mod 
fhould,  we  haue  lead  defire  to  remember  our  ende. 
Thou  wilt  mufe  Pkilautus  to  heere  Euphues  to  preach, 
who  of  late  had  more  minde  to  feme  his  Lady,  then 
to  worfliippe  his  Lorde.  Ah  Pkilautus^  thou  art 
now  a  Courtier  in  Italy ^  I  a  Scholler  in  Athens^  and  as 
hard  it  is  for  thee  to  follow  good  counfaile,  as  for  me 
to  enforce  thee,  feeing  in  thee  there  is  l)rttle  wil  to 
amend,  and  in  mee  lefTe  authoritie  to  commaunde,  yet 
will  I  exhort  thee  as  a  friende,  I  woulde  I  might  com- 
pell  thee  as  a  Father.  But  I  haue  heard  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  an  Italian  to  dande  in  his  owne  conceipt, 
and  to  a  courtier  neuer  to  be  controld,  which  caufeth 
me  to  feare  that  in  thee  which  I  lament  in  others. 
That  is,  that  either  thou  feeme  too  wife  in  thine  owne 
opinion,  thinking  fcom  to  be  taught,  or  too  wilde  in 
thine  attempts  in  reiedin^  admomfhment    The  one 
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procedeth  of  felf  loue  and  fo  thy  name  importeth,  the 
other  of  meere  folly,  and  that  thy  nature  fheweth : 
thou  lokefl  I  (hold  craue  pardon  for  fpeaking  fo 
boldly.  No  FhUautuSy  I  meane  not  to  flatter  thee,  for 
then  Ihould  I  incurre  the  fufpition  of  frawd.  Neither 
am  I  determined  to  fall  out  with  thee,  for  then  might 
the  wife  conuince  me  of  folly.  But  thou  art  in  great 
credit  in  the  court,  and  what  then  ?  fhal  thy  credit 
with  the  Emperour,  abate  my  courage  to  my  God  ?  or 
thy  hauty  lookes  quench  my  kindeled  loue,  or  thy 
gallant  (hew  aflake  my  good  wil  ?  hath  the  courtier  any 
prerogatiue  aboue  the  clowne,  why  he  (hould  not  be 
reprehended  ?  Doth  his  high  callyng,  not  onely  giue 
him  a  commifTion  to  finne,  but  remiifion  alfo  if  he 
ofifend  ?  doth  his  preheminence  in  the  court,  warrant 
him  to  oppreffe  the  poore  by  might,  and  acquit  him 
of  punifhment  ?  No  Fhilautus.  By  how  much  the 
more  thou  excellefl  others  in  honours,  by  fo  much 
the  more  thou  oughtefl  to  exceed  them  in  honeflie, 
and  the  higher  thy  callyng  is,  the  better  ought  thy 
confcience  to  be,  and  as  farre  it  befeemeth  a  Gentle- 
man to  be  from  pride,  as  he  is  from  pmertie,  and  as 
neere  to  gentlenefle  in  condition,  as  he  is  in  bloud  ? 
But  I  wUl  defcende  with  thee  to  perticulars.  It  is 
reported  heere  fot  a  troth,  that  FkilatUuSy  hath  giuen 
ouer  himfelfe  to  all  delicioufheffe,  deiiring  rather  to  be 
dandled  in  [on]  the  laps  of  Ladyes,  then  buiied  in  the 
(ludie  of  good  letters :  And  I  would  this  were  all, 
which  is  too  much,  or  the  refl  a  lye,  which  is  too 
monflrous.  It  is  now  in  euery  mans  mouth,  that 
thou,  yea,  thou  Philautus^  art  fo  voyde  of  curtefie,  that 
thou  hafl  almoft  foxgotten  common  fence  and  humani- 
tie,  hauing  neither  care  of  Religion  (a  thing  too  com- 
mon in  a  courtier)  neither  regarde  of  honeflie  or  any 
vertuous  behauiour.  Oh  PhUautuSy  doeft  thou  lyue 
as  thou  Ihouldft  neuer  dye,  and  laugh  as  thou  (houldft 
neuer  moume,  art  thou  Do  fimple  as  thou  doefl  not 
know  from  whence  thou  earned,  or  fo  finfiill  that  thou 
careft  not  whether  thou  ^oeft :  what  is  in  tfaee  yat 
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fliould  make  thee  fo  fecure,  or  what  can  there  be  in 

any  yat  may  caufe  him  to  glory.    Milo  that  great 

wrafller  beganne  to  weepe  when  he  lawe  his  aimes 

brawnefallen  and  weake,  faying,  (Irength,  (Iren^th,  is 

but  vanitie  [vaine].    Helen  in  hir  new  glaffe  viewing  hir 

olde  ^e,  with  a  imyling  countenaunce,  cryed  :  Beauty 

where    is  thy  blaze?    Crafus  with  al  his  wealth, 

Ariftotle  with  al  his  wit,  all  men  with  all  their  wif- 

dome,  haue  and  fhall  perifh  and  toume  to  dull.    But 

thou  delyghtefl  to  haue  the  newe  fafhion,  the  Spamjh 

felte,  the  French  ruffe,  thy  crewe  of  Ruffians,  all  thy 

attyre  miffhapen  to  make  thee  a  monfler,  and  all  thy 

time  mifpent  to  (hewe  thee  vnhappy :  what  fhould  I 

go  about  to  decipher  thy  life,  feeing  the  beginning 

flieweth  the  ende  to  bee  naught    Art  not  you  [thou] 

one  of  thofe  Philautus  which  fekefl  to  win  credite  with 

thy  fuperiors  by  flattery,  and  wring  out  wealth  from 

thy  inferiors  by  force,  and  vndermine  thy  equals  by 

frawd :  dofl  thou  not  make   ye  court  not  only  a 

couer  to  defend  thy  felf  from  wrong,  but  a  coulour 

alfo  to  commit  iniury  ?    Art  not  thou  one  of  thofe, 

that  hauing  gotten  on  their  fleeue  the  cognifance  of  a 

courtier  haue  fhaken  from  thy  fkirts  the  regard  of  cur- 

tefie.    I  cannot  but  lament  (I  would  I  might  remedy) 

ye  great  abufes  that  raigne  in  the  eyes  of  the  Empe- 

rour,    I  feare  me  ye  Poet  fay  to[o]  truely.    Eoceat  aula 

qui  vult  effe  piusy  virtus  et  fumma  potejlas  nan  coeunt. 

Is  not  pietie  turned  al  to  pollicy,  faith  to  forefight, 

rigor  to  iuflice :  doth  not  he  befl  thriue  yat  worfl 

deferueth,  and  he  rule  al  the  country,  yat  hath  no 

confcience  ?    Doth  not  the  emperou[rJs  court  grow  to 

this  infolent  blindnes,  that  al  that  fee  not  their  folly 

they  accompt  fooles,  and  al  that  fpeak  againfl  it,  pre- 

cife  ?  laughing  at  ye  fimplicity  of  the  one,  and  threat- 

ning  ye  boldneffe  of  the  other.    Philautus^  if  thou 

wouldefl  with  due  confideration  way  how  farre  a 

courtiers  life  is  from  a  found  beliefe,  thou  wouldefl 

either  frame  thy  felfe  to  a  new  trade,  or  els  amend 

thine  old  manners^  yea,  thou  woldeflwith  Cra/(tf  leaue 
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al  thy  poffeffions,  taking  thy  bookes  and  trudge  to 
Athms^  and  with  AncLxagoras  difpife  wealth  to  atteyn 
wifdome,  if  thou  haddefl  as  great  refpedl  to  dye  well  as 
thou  had  care  to  liue  wantonly,  thou  woulded  [Hiouldefl] 
with  Socrates  feeke  how  thou  mightefl  yeelde  to  death, 
rather  then  with  Arijlippus  fearch  howe  to  prolong 
thy  lyfe.  Dofl  thou  not  knowe  that  where  the  tree 
faUeUi  there  it  lyeth  ?  and  euery  ones  deathes  daye  is 
his  do[o]  mes  daye  ?  that  the  whole  courfe  of  life  is  but 
a  meditation  of  death,  a  pilgrymage,  a  warfare?  Hafl 
thou  not  read,  or  doefl  thou  not  regarde  what  is 
written,  that  We  fliall  all  be  cyted  before  the  Tribunall 
feate  of  God  to  render  a  ftraight  accompte  of  our 
flewardlhip  ?  if  then  the  reward  bee  to  bee  meafured 
by  thy  [the]  merites,  what  boote  canll  thou  feeke  for, 
but  etemall  paine,  whiche  heere  lyuefl  in  continuall 
pleafure  ?  So  (houldefl  thou  liue  as  thou  maifl  dye, 
and  then  flialt  thou  dye  to  liue.  Wert  thou  as  flrong 
as  Sampfon,  as  wife  as  Solomon^  as  holye  as  Dauid^  as 
faithful!  as  Abraham^  as  zealous  as  MofeSy  as  good  as 
any  that  euer  lyued,  yet  fhalt  thou  dye  as  they  haue 
done,  but  not  rife  againe  to  l3rfe  with  them,  vnlefle 
thou  liue  as  they  dyd.  But  thou  wilt  fay  that  no  man 
ought  to  iudge  thy  confcience  but  thy  felfe,  feeing 
thou  knowefl  it  [not]  better  then  any.  O  Philautus^  if 
thou  fearch  thy  felf  and  fee  [finde]  not  finne,  then  is  thy 
cafe  almofl  cureleffe.  The  patient,  if  Phifitions  are  to 
be  credited,  and  common  experience  eflemed,  is  ye 
neereil  deadi  when  he  tliinketh  himfelf  pafl  his  dif- 
eafe,  and  the  leffe  griefe  he  fe[e]leth  ye  greater  fits  he 
endureth,  ye  wound  yat  is  not  fearched  bicaufe  it  a 
little  fmarteth,  is  fuUeil  of  dead  flefh,  and  the  fooner  it 
fkinneth,  the  forer  it  feilereth.  It  is  faid  that  Thunder 
brufeth  the  tree  but  breaketh  not  the  barke,  and 
pearceth  the  blade,  and  neuer  hurteth  the  fcabberd : 
£uen  fo  doth  finne  wounde  (he  heart,  but  neuer  hurt 
the  eyes,  and  infedl  the  foule,  though  outwardly  it 
nothing  afilidl  the  body.  Defcende  therefore  mto 
tbili^  owQ  CQnfcience^  confeiTe  th^  finnes^  refpnne  th^ 
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tnannersi  oontemne  the  worlde,  embrace  Chnft,  leaue 
the  court,  follow  thy  lludy,  preferre  holyneffe  before 
honour,  honeilie  before  promotion,  relygion  and  vp- 
rightnelTe  of  life,  before  the  ouerlafhinge  defiresof  the 
flelh.  Referable  [remember]  the  Bee,  which  out  of  the 
dryeil  and  bitterefl  Time  fucketh  moyfl  and  fweete 
Hunny.  And  if  thou  cand  out  of  ye  court  a  place  of 
more  pompe  then  pietie,  fucke  out  the  true  iuice  of 
perfedlion,  but  if  thou  fee  in  thy  felfe  a  will  rather  to 
goe  forwarde,in*  thy*  lofeneffe*  then*  any*meane*  to* 
goe*  backwarde*,  if  the  gliflering  faces  of  faire  Ladyes, 
or  the  glittering  fliew  of  lufty  gallaunts,  or  courtly  fare, 
or  any  delicate  thing  feeme  to  entice  thee  to  farther 
lewdnes,  come  from  ye  court  to  Aihensy  and  fo  in 
fhunning  the  caufes  of  euil,  thou  (halt  foone  efcape 
the  effedl  of  thy  miffortune,  yat  [the]  more  thofe  things 
pleafe  thee,  the  more  thou  difpleafeil  God,  and  the 
greater  pride  thou  takeft  in  fmne,  the  greater  pain 
thou  heaped  to  thy  foule.  Examine  thine  own  con- 
fcience  and  fee  whether  thou  had  done  as  is  required, 
if  thou  haue,  thanke  the  Lorde  and  pray  for  encreafe  of 
grace,  if  not,  defire  God  to  giue  thee  a  willing  minde  to 
atteine  faith,  and  condancye  to  continue  to  the  ende. 


Euphues  and  Eubulus. 

I  Salute  thee  in  the  Lord,  &c.  Although  I  was  not 
fo  wittie  to  follow  thy  graue  aduice  when  I  fird 
knew  thee :  yet  doe  I  not  lacke  grace  to  giue  thee 
thanks  iince  I  tryed  thee.  And  if  I  were  as  able  to 
perfwade  thee  to  patience,  as  thou  wert  defirous  to 
exhort  me  to  pietie,  or  as  wife*  to  comfort  thee  in 
thine  age,  as  thou  willing  to  indrudl  me  in  my  youth)? 
thou  (houlded  nowe  with  lelfe  griefe  endure  thy  late 
lofTe,  and  with  little  care  leade  thy  aged  life.  Thou 
weeped  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  I  laugh 
at  the  folly  of  the  father,  for  greater  vanitie  is  there 
in  tl)c  mind^  9f  tji^  m9urner^  th^n  bitt^meffp  iq  ^b^ 
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death  of  the  deceafed  But  Ihee  was  amiable,  but 
yet  iinful,  but  (he  was  young  and  might  haue  liued, 
but  (he  was  mortall  and  mufl  haue  dyed.  I  but  hir 
youth  made  thee  often  merry,  I  but  thine  age  (hold 
once  make  thee  wife.  I  but  hir  greene  yeares  wer 
vnfit  for  death,  I  but  thy  hoary  haires  Ihould  difpyfe 
life.  Knowefl  thou  not  Eubulus  that  life  is  the  gift 
of  God,  death  the  due  of  Nature,  as  we  receiue 
the  one  as  a  benefite,  fo  mull  we  abide  the  other  of 
neceflitie.  Wife  men  haue  found  that  by  learning 
which  old  men  fhould  know  by  experience,  that  in  life 
ther  is  nothing  fweete,  in  death  nothing  fowre.  The' 
Philofophers  accompted  it  ye  chiefeft  felicitie  neuer  to 
be  borne,  the  fecond  foone  to  dye.  And  what  hath 
death  in  it  fo  hard  yat  we  fhould  take  it  fo  heauily  ?  is 
it  (Iraunge  to  fee  yat  cut  ofif,  which  by  nature  is  made 
to  be  cut  ?  or  that  melten,  which  is  fit  to  be  melted  ? 
or  that  burnt  which  is  apt  to  be  burnt,  or  man  to  paife 
that  is  borne  to  perifh  ?  But  thou  grauntell  that  (he 
fhould  haue  dyed,  and  yet  art  thou  gri[ee]ued  that  fhe 
is  dead.  Is  the  death  the  better  if  ye  life  be  longer  ? 
no  truely.  For  as  neither  he  yat  fingeth  mofl,  or 
praieth  longefl,  or  ruleth  the  fleme  oftenefl,  but  he 
yat  doth  it  beil  deferueth  greatefl  praife,  fo  he,  not  )rat 
hath  mofl  yeares  but  many  vertues,  nor  he  that  hath 
graiefl  haires  but  greatefl  goodnes,  lyueth  longefL 
The  chiefe  beauty  of  life  confifleth  not  in  the  num- 
bring  of  many  dayes,  but  in  the  vfing  of  vertuous 
dooings.  Amongfl  plants  thofe  be  befl  eflemed  that 
in  fhortefl  time  bring  foorth  much  fruite.  Be  not  the 
fairefl  flowers  gathered  when  they  be  frefhefl?  the 
youngefl  beafls  killed  for  facrifice  bicaufe  they  be 
finefl  ?  The  meafure  of  life  is  not  length,  but  honeflie, 
neither  do  we  enter  into  life  to  the  ende  we  fhould  fet 
downe  ye  day  of  our  death,  but  therfore  do  we  liue, 
that  we  may  obey  him  yat  made  vs,  and  be  willing  to 
dye  when  he  fhal  cal  vs.  But  I  will  afke  thee  this 
queRion,  whether  thou  wayle  the  lofTe  of  thy  daughter 
ft)r  ^inp  own?  (ak^  Qr  hirs,  if  fpr  tbine  pwn  fakc^ 
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bicaufe  thou  didfl  hope  in  thine  age  to  recouer  com- 
fort, tiien  is  thy  loue  to  hir  but  for  thy  commoditie, 
and  therin  thou  art  but  an  vnkinde  father,  if  for  hirs, 
then  doll  thou  midruil  hir  faluation,  and  therin  thou 
flieweil  thy  vnconftant  faith.  Thou  Ihouldfl  not  weepe 
that  (he  hath  runne  fad,  but  that  thou  hail  gone  fo 
flow,  neither  ought  it  to  grieue  thee  that  fhee  is  gone 
to  hir  home  with  a  few  yeares,  but  that  thou  art  to  go 
with  many.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  vfe  a  long  pro- 
cefle  to  a  lyttle  purpofe  ?  The  bud  is  blailed  as  foone 
as  the  blowne  Rofe,  the  winde  fhaketh  off  the 
bloffome,  as  well  as  ye  fruit  Death  fpareth  neither 
ye  golden  locks  nor  the  hoary  head.  I  meane  not  to 
make  a  treatife  in  the  praife  of  Death,  but  to  note  the 
neceflitie,  neither  to  write  what  ioyes  they  receiue  that 
dye^  but  to  fhew  what  paines  they  endure  that  Hue. 
^d  thou  which  art  euen  in  the  wane  of  thy  life, 
whom  nature  hath  nourifhed  fo  long,  that  now  fhe 
beginneth  to  nod,  maifl  wel  know  what  griefes,  what 
labours,  what  paines  are  in  age,  and  yet  wouldfl  thou 
be  either  young  to  endure  many,  or  elder  to  bide 
more.  But  thou  thinkefl  it  honourable  to  go  to  the 
graue  with  a  gray  head,  but  I  deeme  it  more  glorious 
to  be  buried  with  an  honeil  name.  Age  faiil  thou  is 
the  blefling  of  God,  yet  the  meffenger  of  death. 
Defcend  therefore  into  thine  owne  confcience,  coniider 
the  goodneffe  that  commeth  by  the  ende,  and  the 
badneffe  which  was  by  the  beginning,  take  the  death  of 
thy  daughter  patiently,and  looke  for  thine  own  fpeedely, 
fo  (halt  thou  performe  both  the  office  of  an  honeil  man, 
and  the  honor  of  an  aged  father,  and  fo  farewell 

Euphues  to  jPhikudus  touching 
the  death  of  Lucilla, 

IHaue  receiued  thy  letters,  and  thou  hail  deceiued 
mine  expedlation,  for  thou  feemeil  to  take  more 
thought  for  the  loffe  of  an  harlot,  then  the  life  of  an 
honeil  woman.    Thou  writell  that  ibe  was  (bamefuU 
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in  liir  trade,  and  fhamelelTe  in  hir  ende.  I  beleeue 
thee,  it  is  no  meruaile  that  (he  which  lyuing  pradtifed 
finne,  (hould  dying  be  voyde  of  ihame,  neither  coulde 
there  be  any  great  hope  of  repentaunce  at  the  houre  of 
death,  where  there  was  no  regard  of  honeilie  in  time  of 
life.  She  was  flriken  fodeinely,  beeing  troubled  widi 
no  fickenefle :  It  may  be,  for  it  is  commonly  feene, 
that  a  fmfull  lyfe,  is  rewarded  with  a  fodeine  death, 
and  a  fweet  beginning  with  a  fower  end  Thou 
added  moreouer,  that  (he  being  in  great  credite  with 
the  ilates  died  in  great  beggerie  in  the  flreetes,  certes 
it  is  an  olde  faying  that  who  fo  liueth  in  the  court, 
ihall  dye  in  the  ilrawe,  (he  hoped  there  by  delyghtes 
to  gaine  money,  and  by  hir  deferts,  purchded  mifery: 
they  that  feeke  to  clyme  by  priuie  iinne,  ihall  fall 
with  open  Ihame,  and  they  that  couet  to  fwim  in 
vice,  (hall  iinke  in  vanitie,  to  their  owne  perills. 
Thou  faifl  that  for  beautie  (he  was  the  Helen  of  Greece^ 
and  I  duril  fweare  that  for  beafllynelTe  (he  might  bee 
the  Monfler  of  Italy.  In  my  minde  greater  is  the 
(hame  to  be  accompted  an  harlot,  then  the  praife  to 
be  efteemed  amiable.  But  wher  thou  art  in  the  court 
there  is  mo^e  regard  of  beautie  then  honeilie,  and 
n^re  are  they  lamented  that  dye  viciouily,  then  they 
loued  that  liue  vertuouily :  for  thou  giueil  as  it  were 
a  iigh,  which  all  thy  companions  in  the  Court  feeme 
by  thee  to  founde  alfo,  that  Lucilla  being  one  of  fo 
great  perfe6Uon  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  fo  little 
pietie  in  the  foule,  ihould  be  as  it  were  fnatched  out  of 
the  iawes  of  fo  many  young  gentlemen.  Wei  Fhilautus^ 
thou  takeil  not  fo  much  care  for  the  loife  of  hir  as  I 
grieue  for  thy  lewdneife,  neither  c&nil  thou  forrow  more 
to  fee  hir  dye  fodeinely,  then  I  to  heare  thee  liue 
(hamfully.  If  thou  meane  to  keepe  me  as  a  friend, 
(hake  off  thofe  vaine  toyes  and  dalyaunces  with 
women,  beleeue  me  Philautus^  I  fpeake  it  with  fait 
teares  tricklyng  downe  my  cheekes,  the  lyfe  thou 
lyueil  in  court  is  no  leife  abhorred  then  the  wicked 
de^th    Qf    l^Uk   d^t^fted,   ^nd  more  art  thgu 
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fcomed  fox  thy  foUy,  then  the  hated  for  hir  filthi- 
neffe. 

The  euil  ende  of  LuctUa  (hould  moue  thee  to  begin    •[ 
a  good  [new]  lyfe,  I  haue  often  warned  thee  to  (hunne 
thy  wonted  trade  ?  and  if  thou  loue  me  as  thou  protefled 
in  thy  letters,  then  leaue  al  thy  vices,  and  (hew  it  in  thy 
life.     If  thou  meane  not  to  amend  thy  manners,  I 
defire  thee  to  write  no  more  to  me,  for  I  wil  neither     i 
anfwere  thee  nor  read  them.    The  lennet  is  broken     ? 
as  foone  with  a  wand  as  with  the  fpurre,  a  Gentleman    <, 
as  wel  allured  with  a  word,  as  with  a  fword.    Thou 
concluded  in  the  end  that  lAuia  is  fick,  truly  I  am 
fory,  for  (he  is  a  maiden  of  no  leffe  comelines  then     ^ 
modeilie,  and  hard  it  is  to  iudge  whether  (he  defenies     \ 
more  praife  for  hir  beutie  with  the  amorous,  or  admira- 
tion for  hir  honeflie  of  ye  vertuous,  if  thou  loue  me 
embrace  hir,  for  fhe  is  able  both  to  fatiffie  thine  eye    *1 
for  choice,   and    inflrudt    thy  heart  with  learning. 
Commend  me  vnto  hir,  and  as  I  praife  hir  to  thee,  (o     \ 
wil  I  pray  for  hir  to  god,  that  either  fhee  may  haue    , 
pacience  to  endure  hir  trouble,  or  deliuerance  to  fcape 
hirperilL    Thou  deiirefl  me  to  fende  thee  the  Ser- 
mons which  were  preached  of  late  in  Athens.    I  haue 
fulfilled  thy  requefl,  but  I  feare  me  thou  wilt  vfe  them    t 
as  faint  George  doth  his  horfe,  who  is  euer  on  his  back 
but  neuer  rideth,  but  if  thou  wert  as  willing  to  read 
them  as  I  was  to  fend  them,  or  as  redy  to  follow  them     ^ 
as  defirous  to  haue  them,  it  ihal  not  repent  thee  of  thy 
labour,  nor  me  of  my  cofl.    And  thus  £ueweL 


\  Euphues  to  Botonio^  to  take 
his  exile  patiently. 

IF  I  were  as  wife  to  giue  thee  counfaile,  as  I  am 
willing  to  do  thee  good,  or  as  able  to  fet  thee  at 
Ubertie  as  defirous  to  haue  thee  free,  thou  fhouldcfl 
neither  want  good  aduice  to  guide  thee,  nor  fufiicient 
help  to  reflore  thee.  Thou  takefl  it  heauily  that  thou 
/fyould^n  pp  ft^cu(pd  wi^Qut  colQur^  and  exiled  [bai)- 
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out  caufe :  and  I  thinke  thee  happy  to  be 
of  the  court  and  bee  fo  voyde  of  crime, 
banifhment  is  bitter  to  the  free  bom,  and  I 
e  better  if  thou  bee  without  blame,  lliere 
meates  which  are  fower  in  the  mouth  and 
:he  Mawe,  but  if  thou  mingle  them  with 
:es,  they  yeelde  both  a  pleaiaunt  tail  and 
noiiriihment  Diuers  coulours  offende  the 
luing  greene  among  them,  whette  the  fight 
is  to  this  ende,  that  though  thy  exile  feeme 
thee,  yet  guiding  thy  felfe  with  the  rules  of 
:  it  fhal  bee  more  toUerable,  hee  that  is 
not  couer  himfelfe  with  care  but  with 
that  is  wafhed  in  the  rayne,  diyeth  himfelfe 
^  not  by  his  fancie,  and  thou  which  art 
jghtefl  not  with  teares  to  bewayle  thy  hap, 
fdome  to  heale  thy  hurt 
ath  giuen  no  man  a  country,  no  more  then 
houfe  or  lands,  or  liuings.  Socrates  wold 
himfelf  an  Athenian^  neither  a  Gradan  but 
\i  ye  world.  Plato  would  neuer  accompt 
:d  yat  had  ye  Sun,  Fire,  Aire,  Water  and 
he  had  before,  where  he  felt  the  Winters 
le  Summers  blaze,  where  ye  fame  Sun,  and 
[oone  fhined,  whereby  he  noted  that  euery 
a  country  to  a  wife  man,  and  al  parts  a 
k  quiet  mind  But  thou  art  driuen  out  of 
t  is  nothing.  All  the  Athenians  dwel  not 
nor  euery  Corinthian  in  Gracia,  nor  al  the 
ths  in  Fitania.  How  can  any  part  of  the 
liflant  farre  from  the  other,  when  as  the 
ians  fet  down  that  the  earth  is  but  a  point 
)ared  to  ye  heauens.  Leame  of  ye  Bee  as 
er  Hunny  of  ye  weede  as  the  flowre,  and 
e  countryes  to  liue,  afwel  as  in  thine  own. 
be  laughed  at  which  thincketh  ye  Moone 
thens  then  at  Corinth^  or  the  Hunny  of  the 
r  that  is  gathered  in  Hybla^  then  that  whiclv 
\  Mf/f^0^f  ivhep  \\  Yi^  ^  vft  Dio§€im 
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teeth,  yat  the  Sinopondes  had  baniflied  him  Pontus^  s 
yea  Ikid  he,  I  them  of /^£n^.  I  may  (ay  to  thee  as  ^ 
Straconicus  laid  to  his  gueft,  who  demaimded  what  \i 
foult  was  punifhed  with  exile,  and  he  auifwering  falfe  q» 
hoode,  why  then  faid  Straconicus  dofl  not  thou  pradtife  «•£ 
deceit  to  the  ende  thou  maifl  auoyd  the  mirc[h]iefe8  >^ 
that  flow  in  thy  country.  ^ 

And  furely  if  confcience  be  the  caufe  thou  art  ^ 
banifhed  ye  court,  I  accompt  thee  wife  in  being  fo  tr 
precife  yat  by  the  vfmg  of  vertue,  thou  maid  be  \z 
exciled  the  place  of  vice.  Better  it  is  for  thee  to  ^ 
hue  with  honefly  in  ye  country  then  with  honor  in  .1^ 
the  court,  and  greater  wil  thy  pndfe  bee  in  flying  jiia 
vanitie,  then  thy  pleafure  in  foUowinge  traines.  Choofe  ^ 
that  place  for  thy  pallace  which  is  moil  qu^et,  cuftomt  ^ 
will  make  it  thy  countrey,  and  an  honeil  life  will  caufe  ^ 
it  a  pleafaunt  l3ruing.  Philip  falling  in  the  dufl,  and  ^iq3 
feeing  the  figure  of  his  (hape  perfedt  in  (hew.  Good  '^ 
God  laid  he,  we  defire  ye  whole  earth,  and  fee  howe  inir 
little  ferueth  ?  Zeno  hearing  that  this  onely  barke  .Vis 
wherin  all  his  wealth  was  ihipped  to  haue  periflied,  I&. 
cryed  out,  thou  hail  done  wel  Fortune  to  thrufl  mee  loi 
into  my  gowne  againe  to  embrace  Philofophye.  Thou  '\: 
hail  theifore  in  my  minde  great  caufe  to  reioyce,  that  *^ 
God  by  puniihment  hath  compelled  thee  to  ilridtneife  H 
of  life,  which  by  lybertie  might  haue  ben  growen  to  ^ 
lewdneiTe.  When  thou  hail  not  one  place  aifigned  thee  {^ 
wherein  ftherein]  to  liue,  but  one  forbidden  thee  which  }a 
thou  mull  leaue,  then  thou  being  denied  but  one,  that  >:)| 
excepted  thou  maiil  choofe  any.  Moreouer  this  dif-  ^r 
pute  with  thy  felfe,  I  beare  no  office  wherby  I  ihould  ^ 
either  for  feare  pleafe  the  noble,  or  for  gaine  oppreife  |l3 
the  needy.  I  am  no  arbiterer  in  doubtful  cafes  jhi 
whereby  I  ihould  either  peruerte  luilice,  or  incurre  N 
difpleafure.  I  am  free  from  the  iniuries  of  the  jd 
ilronge,  and  malice  of  the  weak.  I  am  out  of  the  ii 
broyles  of  the  feditious,  and  haue  efcaped  the  threates  ^ 
of  the  ambitious.  But  as  hee  that  hauing  a  faire  ^mN 
Orchard,  feeing  on^  tre^  bl^ed^  recomt^th  th^  dii-    P 
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commoditie  of  that,  and  paiTeth  ouer  in  filence  the 
froitefulneffe  of  the  other.  So  hee  that  is  banyfhed 
doth  alwayes  lament  the  loiTe  of  his  houfe,  and  the 
(hame  of  his  exile,  not  reioyfmg  at  the  liberty,  quiet- 
nes  and  pleafure  that  he  enioyeth  by  that  fweete 
bonifhnient  The  kings  oi  Perfia  were  deemed  happy 
En  that  they  pafTed  their  Winter  in  Babylon :  in  Media 
their  Summer,  and  their  Spring  in  Sufis  i  and  cer- 
teinly  the  Exile  in  this  may  be  as  happy  as  any 
king  in  Perfia^  for  he  may  at  his  leafure  being  at  his 
owne  pleafure,  lead  his  Winter  in  Athens^  his  Summer 
h  Naples^  his  Spring  in  Argos,  But  if  he  haue  any 
kuiines  in  hand,  he  may  fludy  without  trouble, 
leepe  without  care,  and  wake  at  his  wil  without  con- 
ftolment  Ariflotle  mufl  dine  when  it  pleafeth  Philip, 
Diogenes  when  it  lifleth  Diogenes^  the  courtier  fuppeth 
^irhen  the  king  is  latifhed,  but  Botanio  may  now  eat 
ihen  Botonio  is  an  hungred.  But  thou  faifl  that 
knifhment  is  fhamefulL  No  truely,  no  more  then 
uertie  to  the  content,  or  graye  haires  to  the  aged 
is  the  caufe  that  maketh  thee  (hame,  if  thou  wert 
nilhed  vpon  choler,  greater  is  thy  credit  in  fuf- 
ining  wrong,  then  thy  enuyes  in  conunitting  iniiuy, 
d  lefTe  (hame  is  it  to  thee  to  be  oppre(red  by  might, 
en  theirs  that  wrought  it  for  malice.  But  thou  feared 
ou  (halt  not  thriue  in  a  (Iraunge  nation,  certeinly 
hou  art  more  a(raide  then  hurte.  The  Pine  tree 
oweth  as  foone  in  Pharo  as  in  Ida^  ye  Nightingale 
ngeth  as  fweetly  in  the  defearts,  as  in  ye  woods  of 
Vete,  The  wife  man  liueth  as  wel  in  a  far  coimtry 
in  his  owne  home.  ^It  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
lace  but  the  difppfition  of  the  perfon,  that  maketh 
e  lyfe  pleafant  ^eing  therfore  Botonio^  that  al  the 
a  is  apt  for  any  fi(h,  yat  it  is  a  bad  ground  where  no 
ower  wil  grow,  that  to  a  wife  man  all  lands  are  as 
rtile  as  his  owne  enheritance,  I  defire  thee  to  tem- 
er  the  Iharpnes  of  thy  bani(hment  with  the  fweetenes 
the  caufe,  and  to  meafure  the  deerenes  of  thyne 
owne  confcience,  with  the  fpite  of  thy  enimies  quarrelf 
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fo  fhalt  thou  reuenge  their  malyce  with  patience,  ai 
endure  thy  banifhment  with  pleafure. 

T  Euphues  to  a  youfig  gentleman  in  Naples  nam 
AlciuSf  who  leaning  his  Jludy  followed  all  lig/iin 
and  lined  both  JhamftiUy  and  finfully  to  tlu  grief e 
his  friends  and  difcredite  of  the  Vniuerfitie. 

T  F  I  (hould  talke  in  words  of  thofe  things  whi< 
I  I  haue  to  conferre  with  thee  in  writinges  cert 
thou  wouldfl  blulh  for  Ihame,  and  I  weepe  for  forrow 
neither  could  my  tongue  vtter  yat  with  patience  whi< 
my  hand  can  fcarce  write  with  modefly,  neither  cou 
thy  ears  heare  that  without  glowing  which  thine  ey 
can  hardly  vewe  without  griefe.  Ah  Aldtis^  I  cann 
tel  whether  I  (hould  mod  lament  in  thee  thy  want 
learning,  or  thy  wanton  lyuinge,  in  the  one  thou  a 
inferiour  to  al  men,  in  the  other  fuperior  to  al  bead 
Infomuch  as  who  feeth  thy  dul  wit,  and  marketh  tl 
froward  will,  may  wel  fay  tiiat  he  neuer  faw  fmacke 
learning  in  thy  dooings,  nor  fparke  of  relygion  in  tl 
life.  Thou  onely  vaunted  of  thy  gentry,  truely  the 
wail  made  a  gentleman  before  thou  knewed  wh 
honefly  me[a]nt,  and  no  more  hail  thou  to  boail  of  tl 
docke  then  ne  who  being  led  rich  by  his  fathc 
dyeth  a  begger  by  his  folly.  Nobilitie  began  in  thii 
auncedors  and  endeth  in  thee,  and  the  Generofit 
that  they  gayned  by  vertue  thou  had  blotted  with  vie 
If  thou  claime  gentry  by  pedegree,  praAife  gentlenei 
by  thine  honedy,  yat  as  thou  challenged  to  be  nob 
in  bloud,  thou  maid  alfo  proue  noble  by  knowledg 
otherwife  dialt  thou  hang  lyke  a  blad  among  the  fai 
bloffomes  and  lyke  a  daine  in  a  peece  of  white  Lawn 
The  Rofe  that  is  eaten  with  the  Canker  is  n< 
gathered  bicaufe  it  groweth  on  that  dalke  yat  the  fwei 
doth,  neither  was  Helen  made  a  Starre,  bicaufe  di( 
came  of  that  Egge  with  Cellar ^  nor  thou  a  gentlema 
in  yat  thy  auncedours  were  of  nobilitie.    It  is  not  j 
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defcent  of  birth  but  ye  confent  of  conditions  tliat  I 
maketh  Gentlemen,  neither  great  manors  but  goodo 
manners  that  exprefle  the  true  Image  of  dignitie* 
There  is  copper  coine  of  the  flampe  yat  gold  is,  yet  is 
it  not  currant,  there  commeth  poyfon  of  the  fiih  as 
wel  as  good  oyle,  yet  is  it  not  wholfome,  and  of  man 
may  proceede  an  euill  childe  and  yet  no  Gentleman. 
For  as  the  Wine  that  runneth  on  the  lees,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  accompted  neate  bicaufe  it  was  drawne  of 
the  fame  peece.  Or  as  the  water  that  fpringeth  from 
the  fountaines  head  and  floweth  into  the  filthy 
channel  is  not  to  be  called  cleere  bicaufe  it  came 
of  the  fame  flreame :  fo  neither  is  he  that  defcendeth 
of  noble  parentage,  if  he  deflfl  from  noble  deedes  to 
be  eHeemed  a  Gentleman  in  yat  he  iffued  from  the 
loyns  of  a  noble  (ire,  for  that  he  obfcureth  the  parents 
he  came  off,  and  difcrediteth  his  owne  eftate. 

There  is  no  Gentleman  in  Athens  but  forroweth  to 
fee  thy  behauiour  fo  far  to  difagree  from  thy  birthe,  for 
this  fay  they  al  (which  is  the  chiefed  note  of  a  gentle- 
man) that  thou  fhoulded  as  well  defire  honeflie  in  thy 
life,  as  honor  by  thy  linage  :  that  thy  nature  (hould  not 
fwenie  from  thy  name,  that  as  thou  by  dutie  woldefl 
be  regarded  for  thy  progenie,  fo  thou  wouldd  endea- 
uour  by  deferts  to  be  reuerenced  for  thy  pietie. 

The  piure  Coral  is  chofen  as  wel  by  his  vertue  as  his 
coulour,  a  king  is  known  better  by  his  courage,  then 
his  crowne,  a  right  Gentleman  is  fooner  feene  by  the 
tryall  of  his  vertue  then  blafmg  of  his  armes. 

But  I  let  pafle  thy  birth,  wilhing  thee  rather  with 
Vliffes  to  fhew  it  in  workes,  then  with  Auix  to  boaA 
of  it  with  words :  thy  (locke  (hall  not  be  the  leffe,  but 
thy  modeftie  the  greater.  Thou  liuefl  in  Athens^  as 
the  Wafpe  doth  among  Bees,  rather  to  fling  then  to 
gatlier  Hunny,  and  thou  dealed  with  moll  of  thy 
acquaintaunce  as  the  Dogge  doth  in  the  maunger,  who 
neither  fufiereth  the  horfe  to  eat  hay,  nor  wil  Umfelfe. 
For  thou  being  idle,  wilt  not  permit  any  (as  farre  as 
in  thee  lyeth)  to  be  well  employed    Thou  art  aq 
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heyre  to  fayre  lyuing,  that  is  nothing,  if  thou  be 
difherited  of  learning,  for  better  were  it  to  thee  to  in- 
herite  righteoufhefle  tlten  riches,  and  &r  more  feemely 
were  it  for  thee  to  haue  thy  Studie  full  of  bookes,  then 
thy  puriTe  full  of  mony :  to  get  goods  is  the  benefit 
of  Fortune,  to  keepe  them  the  gift  of  Wifedome.  As 
therfore  thou  art  to  pofTeffe  them  by  thy  fathers  wil,  fo 
art  thou  to  encreafe  them  by  thine  owne  wit 

But  alas,  why  defired  thou  to  haue  the  reuenewes  of 
thy  parent,  and  nothing  regarded  to  haue  his  vertues? 
feekefl  thou  by  fucceflion  to  enioy  thy  patrimony,  and 
by  vice  to  obfcure  his  pietie  ?  wilt  thou  haue  the  title 
of  his  honour,  and  no  touch  of  his  honeflie?  Ah 
Aldus  remember  yat  thou  art  borne  not  to  liue  after 
thine  own  lufl,  but  to  leame  to  dye,  wherby  thou 
maid  liue  after  thy  death.  I  haue  often  heard,  thy 
father  fay,  and  that  with  a  deepe  figh,  the  teares 
trickling  downe  his  gray  haires,  that  thy  mother  neuer 
longed  more  to  haue  thee  borne  when  fhe  was  in 
trauaile,  then  he  to  haue  thee  dead  to  rid  him  of 
trouble.  And  not  feldome  hath  thy  mother  wifhed, 
that  either  hir  wombe  had  bene  thy  graue,  or  the 
ground  hirs.  Yea,  all  thy  friendes  with  open  mouth, 
defire  either  that  god  will  fend  thee  grace  to  amend 
thy  life,  or  griefe  to  haften  thy  death. 

Thou  wilt  demaund  of  me  in  what  thou  dofl  offend : 
and  I  afke  thee  in  what  thou  doed  not  finne.  Thou 
fweared  thou  art  not  couetous,  but  I  faye  thou  arte 
prodigall,  and  as  much  fmneth  he  that  lauifheth 
without  meane,  as  he  that  hoordeth  without  meafure. 
But  cand  thou  excufe  thy  felfe  of  vice  in  that  thou 
arte  not  couetous  ?  certeinly  no  more  then  the  mur- 
therer  would  therefore  be  guyltleffe,  bicaufe  he  is  no 
coyner.  But  why  go  I  about  to  debate  reafon  with 
thee  when  thou  had  no  regard  of  honeftie  ?  though  I 
leaue  heere  to  peifwade  thee,  yet  will  I  not  ceafe  to 
pray  for  thee.  In  the  meane  feafon  I  defire  thee,  yea, 
and  in  gods  name  commaund  thee,  yat  if  neither  the 
care  of  thy  parents,  whom  thou  (houlded  comfort,  nor 
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the  couniaQe  of  thy  friends  whiqh  thou  ihouldfl  credite, 
Dor  the  rigour  of  the  law  which  thou  oughtell  to  feare, 
nor  the  authoritie  of  the  MagiHrate,  which  thou 
ihouldfl  reuerence,  can  allure  thee  to  grace :  yet  the 
law  of  thy  fauiour  who  hath  redeemed  thee,  and  the 
punifhment  of  the  almightie,  who  continually  threat- 
neth  thee,  [(hould]  draw  thee  to  amendement,  otherwife 
as  thou  lined  now  in  finne,  fo  ihalt  thou  dye  with 
(hame,  and  remaine  with  Sathan.  From  whom  he 
that  made  thee,  keepe  thee. 

5  Liuiafram  the  Emperours  court ^  to 
Euphues  at  Athens. 

IF  fickeneffe  had  not  put  me  to  filence,  and  the 
weakenefTe  of  my  body  hindered  the  willingnelTe 
of  my  minde,  thou  (houlded  haue  had  a  more  fpeedye 
aunfwere,  and  I  no  caufe  of  excufe.  I  know  it 
expedient  to  retotume  an  aunfwere,  but  not  necelTary 
to  write  in  poft,  for  that  in  things  of  great  importance, 
we  commonly  looke  before  we  leape,  and  where  the 
heart  droupeth  through  faintnes,  ye  hand  is  enforced 
to  (hake  through  feeblenes.  Thou  laid  thou  vnder- 
ftandeil  how  men  liue  in  the  court,  and  of  me  thou 
defireil  to  know  the  edate  of  women,  certes  to  dif- 
femble  with  thee  wer  to  deceiue  my  felfe,  and  to 
cloake  the  vanities  in  court,  were  to  clog  mine  owne 
confcience  with  vices. 

The  Empreffe  keepeth  hir  edate  royall,  and  hir 
maidens  will  not  leefe  an  ynch  of  their  honor,  die 
endeauoreth  to  fet  down  good  lawes,  and  they  to 
breake  them,  die  wameth  them  of  excede,  and  they 
dudie  to  exceed,  die  faith  yat  decent  attire  is  good, 
though  it  be  not  codly,  and  they  fweare  vnlede  it  be 
<leere,  it  is  not  comely.  She  is  heere  accompted  a 
flutte  that  commeth  not  in  hir  dikes,  and  die  that  hadi 
not  eueiy  fadiion  hath  no  mans  fauour.  They  that  be 
mod  wanton  are  reputed  mod  wife,  and  they  that  be 
the  idled  liuers,  are  deemed  the  fined  louers.    Ther 
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is  great  quairelling  for  beautie  bat  no  queftion  of 
honeftie:  to  condttde,  both  women  and  men  haue 
fiJlen  heeie  in  court  to  fuch  agreement,  that  they  neuer 
iaire  about  matters  of  religion,  bicaufe  they  neuer 
meane  to  reafon  of  them.  I  haue  wilhed  oftentimes 
rather  in  ye  country  to  fpin,  then  in  the  court  to  daunce, 
and  truly  a  didafie  doth  better  become  a  maiden  then 
a  Lute,  and  fitter  it  is  with  the  needle  to  praftife  how 
to  lyue,  then  with  the  pen  to  leame  how  to  loue. 

The  EmpreiTe  giueUi  enfample  of  vertue,  and  the 
Ladyes  haue  no  leafure  to  follow  hir.  I  haue  nothing 
els  to  write.  Heere  is  no  good  newes,  as  for  bad,  I 
haue  tolde  fufficient :  Yet  this  I  mufl  adde  that  fome 
there  be,  which  for  their  vertue  deferue  praife,  but  they 
are  onely  commended  for  their  beautie,  for  this  thinke 
courtiers,  that  to  be  honefl  is  a  certeine  kinde  of  coun- 
try moddlie,  but  to  be  amiable  the  courtly  courtefie. 

I  meane  Aortly  to  fue  to  the  Empreffe  to  be  dif« 
miffed  of  the  court,  which  if  I  obtaine  I  (hall  thinke 
it  a  good  reward  for  my  feruice,  to  be  fo  wel  ridde 
from  fuch  feueritie  [fecuritie],  for  beleeue  me,  ther  is 
fcaice  one  in  court  that  either  feareth  God,  or  meaneth 
good.  I  thanke  thee  for  the  booke  thou  diddefi  fend 
me,  and  as  occafion  ihall  feme  I  will  requite  thee. 

Philautus  beginneth  a  little  to  lifien  to  counfaile,  I 
wifh  him  wel,  and  thee  to,  of  whom  to  heare  fo  much 
good,  it  doth  me  not  a  lyttle  good.  Pray  for  me  as  I  do 
for  thee,  and  if  opportunitie  be  offered,  write  to  me. 

FareweL 

Eupkues  to  hisjriend  Uuia. 
Eare  Lnaa^  I  am  as  glad  to  heare  of  thy  welfitfe, 
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as  forrowful  to  vnderftand  thy  newes,  and  it 
doth  me  as  much  good  that  thou  art  recouered,  as 
harme  to  thbke  of  tibofe  which  are  not  to  be  recured 
Thou  hail  (atiffied  my  requefi  and  aunfwered  my 
ezpeAation.  For  I  longed  to  know  ye  manners  of 
women,  and  looked  to  haue  them  wanton.   I  like  thee 
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wel  that  Aon  wilt  not  conoeale  their  vanitieSi  but  I 
loue  thee  the  better  that  thou  doeli  not  follow  them : 
to  reproue  iinne  is  the  figne  of  true  honour,  to  re- 
nounce it  the  part  of  honefty.  Al  good  men  wil 
accompt  thee  wife  for  thy  truth,  and  happy  for  thy 
tryall,  for  they  fay,  to  abileine  from  pleafure  is  the 
chiefefl  piety,  and  I  thinke  in  court  to  refraine  from 
vice,  is  no  little  vertue.  Strange  it  is  that  the  found  eye 
viewing  the  fore  fhould  not  be  dimmed,  that  they  [he] 
that  handle[th]  pitch  fhoulde  not  bee  defiled,  that  mey 
yat  continuein  |the]courtfholdnotbeinfedled  And  yet 
It  is  no  great  meniaile,  for  by  experience  we  fee  that, 
the  Adamant  cannot  draw  yron,  if  the  Diamond  lye 
by  it,  nor  vice  allure  the  courtyer,  if  vertue  be  reteyned. 
Thou  praifed  ye  EmpreiTe  for  inflituting  good  lawes, 
and  grieued  to  fee  them  violated  by  the  Ladjres.  I 
am  foiy  to  thinke  it  fhould  be  fo,  and  I  figh  in  diat  it 
cannot  be  otherwife.  Where  there  is  no  heede  taken 
of  a  commaundement,  there  is  finall  hope  to  be  looked 
for  of  amendement  Where  duetie  can  haue  no 
Ihewe,  honedie  can  beare  no  fway.  They  that  can- 
not be  enforced  to  obedience  by  authoritie,  wil  neuer 
be  won  by  fouour,  for  being  without  feare  they  com- 
monly are  voyd  of  grace :  and  as  £uTe  be  they  care- 
leffe  from  honoiu:  as  they  be  from  awe,  and  as  ready 
to  difpife  the  good  couniaile  of  their  Peeres,  as  to 
contemne  the  good  lawes  of  their  prince.  But  the 
breaking  of  lawes  doth  not  accufe  the  EmpreiTe 
of  vice,  neither  ihall  hir  making  of  them,  excufe 
the  Ladyes  of  vanities.  The  Empreife  is  no  more 
to  be  fufpe£led  of  erring,  then  the  Carpenter  that 
buildeth  the  houfe  be  accufed  bicaufe  theeues  haue 
broken  it,  or  the  Mintmafler  condemned  for  his  coyne 
bicaufe  the  traitor  hath  clipped  it  Certeinely  God 
will  both  reward  the  godly  zeale  of  the  Prince,  and 
reuenge  the  godleffe  doings  of  the  people.  Moreouer 
thou  frdft  that  in  the  court  all  be  fluts  that  fwim  not  in 
lilkes,  and  that  the  iddeft  liuers  are  accompted  ye 
braucstl  louers.    I  can  not  tell  whether  I  fliould  rather 
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laugh  at  their  folly,  or  lament  their  phrenfie,  neither  do 
I  know  whether  ye  iin  be  greater  in  apparell  which 
moueth  to  pride,  or  in  affedtion  which  entifeth  to 
peeuifhnes.  The  one  caufeth  them  to  forget  them- 
felues,  the  other  to  forgo  their  fences,  each  doe  deceiue 
their  foule,  they  that  thinke  one  cannot  be  cleanly 
without  pride,  will  quickly  iudge  none  to  be  honeft 
without  pleafure,  which  is  as  hard  to  confeffe  as  to  fay 
no  meane  to  bee  without  exqeffe  :  thou  wifhell  to  be 
in  the  Country  with  thy  diflaffe,  rather  then  to  continue 
in  the  court  with  thy  delyghts.  I  cannot  blame  thee. 
For  Greece  is  as  much  to  be  commended  for  learning 
as  the  court  for  brauery,  and  here  maifl  thou  liue  with 
as  good  report  for  thine  honeily,  as  they  with  renowne 
for  their  beauty.  It  is  better  to  fpinne  with  Penelope 
all  night,  then  to  fmge  with  Helen  all  daye.  Hufwifery 
in  the  Country  is  as  much  pndfed  as  honour  in  the 
court  Wee  thinke  it  as  great  mirth  to  fing  Pfalmes, 
as  you  melody  to  chaunt  Sonets,  and  we  accompt 
them  as  wife  that  keepe  their  owne  lands  with  credite, 
as  you  thofe  that  get  others  liuinges  by  craft  There- 
fore if  thou  wilt  follow  my  aduice,  and  profecute  thine 
owne  determination,  thou  (halt  come  out  of  a  warme 
Sunne  into  Gods  bleffrng.  Thou  added  (I  feare  me 
alfo  thou  erred)  that  in  the  court  ther  be  fome  of  great 
vertue,  wifedome  and  fobrietie :  if  it  be  fo,  I  like  it, 
and  in  that  thou  faiil  it  is  fo,  I  beleeue  it  It  may 
bee,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  courte  as  in  all  ryuers, 
fome  Fifh  fome  Frogges,  and  as  in  all  gardeins,  fome 
flowers,  fome  weedes,  and  as  in  al  trees,  fome  bloffoms 
5ome  blafls.  Nylus  breedeth  the  precious  done  and 
the  poyfoned  ferpent  The  court  may  as  wel  nouridi 
vertuous  Matrones,  as  the  lewd  minion.  Yet  this 
maketh  me  mufe  that  they  Ihoulde  rather  be  com- 
mended for  their  beautie  then  for  their  vertue,  which 
is  an  infallible  argument  that  the  delights  of  ye  fiefh 
are  preferred  before  the  holynelTe  of  the  fpirite.  Thou 
faid  thou  wilt  fue  to  leaue  thy  feruice,  and  I  wil  pray 
for  thy  good  fucceifei  when  thou  art  come  into  the 
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country,  I  would  haue  thee  firft  leame  to  forget  all 
thofe  things  which  thou  hail  feene  in  the  court  I 
would  Philautus  wer  of  thy  minde,  to  forlake  his 
youthfiill  couife,  but  I  am  glad  thou  wiitefl  yat  he 
beginneth  to  amend  his  conditions,  he  runneth  far  that 
neuer  retumeth,  and  he  (inneth  deadly  that  neuer  re- 
penteth.  I  would  haue  him  end  as  Lucilia  began 
without  vice,  and  not  begin  as  ihe  ended  without 
honeflie.  I  loue  the  man  well,  but  I  cannot  brooke 
his  manners.  Yet  I  conceiue  a  good  hope,  that  in  his 
a^e  he  will  be  wife,  for  that  in  his  youth  I  perceiued 
him  wittie.  He  hath  promifed  to  come  to  Athens^ 
which  if  he  do,  I  will  fo  handle  the  matter,  that  either 
he  Ihal  abiure  the  court  for  euer,  or  abfent  himfelf  for 
a  yeare.  If  I  bring  the  one  to  paffe  he  (hall  forgoe 
his  olde  courfe,  if  the  other  forget  his  il  conditions. 
He  that  in  court  wil  thriue  to  reape  wealth,  and  Hue 
wary  to  get  worfhip,  mud  gaine  by  good  confcience, 
and  clime  by  wifdome,  otherwife  his  thrift  is  but  theft, 
wher  ther  is  no  regard  of  gathering,  and  his  honour 
but  ambition,  wher  ther  is  no  care  but  of  promotion. 
Philautus  is  too  fimple  to  vnderfland  the  wiles  in 
court,  and  too  young  to  vndermine  any  by  craft  Yet 
hath  he  fhown  himfelf  as  far  from  honeflie  as  he  is 
from  age,  and  as  full  of  craft  as  he  is  of  courage. 
If  it  wer  for  thy  preferment,  and  his  amendment, 
I  wifh  you  were  both  maryed,  but  if  hee  fhould 
continue  his  folly  whereby  thou  fhouldefl  fall  from 
thy  dutie,  I  rather  wifh  you  both  buryed.  Salute 
him  in  my  name,  and  haflen  his  ioumey,  but  forget 
not  thine  owne.  I  haue  occafion  to  go  to  Naples^ 
that  I  may  with  more  fpeede  ariue  in  England^ 
where  I  haue  heard  of  a  woman  yat  in  al  qualities 
excelleth  any  man.  Which  if  it  be  fo,  I  fhal  thinke 
my  labour  as  well  beflowed  as  Sc^a  did  hirs,  when 
fhe  trauailed  to  fee  Salomon,  At  my  going  if  thou  be 
in  Naples  I  will  vifite  thee,  and*  at  my  retoum  I  wil 
tell  thee  my  iudgement  If  Philautus  come  this 
winter,  he  fhall  in  this  my  pilgrimage  be  a  partner,  a 
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plea&uot  companion  is  a  b&it  in  a  ioumy.  We  fhal 
ther  as  I  heare,  fee  a  court  both  brauer  in  HieiT)  and 
better  in  fubflaunce,  more  gallant  courtiers,  more 
godly  conldues,  as  bix^  ladies  and  fairer  conditions. 
But  I  will  not  vaunt,  before  the  vidtorie,  nor  fweate* 
it  is  fo,  vntil  I  fee  it  be  fo.  Faiewel,  vnto  whom 
aboue  tUl  I  wiih  well. 
T  Huie  finiihed  tHe  fiiA  put  of  Eufkuti,  wfaoia  now  I  Ut 


brineeth,  tnd  I  hope  to  hane  him  ittoamcd  within  one  Summer. 
In  the  tnome  lefoD,  I  wil  fUy  for  him  in  the  countiy,  and  ai 
Cooiie  u  he  uinetb  yon  iliaU  know  of  hii  comminj^ 
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To  the  right  Honorable  my  verie 

good  Lord  and  MaHer,  Sir  William  Weft,  Knight^ 

Lord  De  la  Waire ;  lohn  Lyly  wifheth  long 

life,  with  increafe  of 

honour. 

|AS.RHASrVS  drawmg  die  coimter- 
faite  of  Helen  (Right  Honourable) 
made  the  attire  of  her  head  loofe, 
who  being  demaunded  why  he  did  . 
fo,  aunfwered  fhe  was  loofe.  Vulcan 
was  painted  cutiouQy,  yet  with  a 
polt  foote,  Lteda  cunningly,  yet 
with  her  blacke  haire.  Alexander 
hauing  a  fkarre  in  his  chceke,  held  his  finger  vppoD 
i^  that  Appelles  might  not  paint  it,  Appelles  painted 
him,  with  his  &iger  cleauing  to  his  tace,  why 
quod  Alexander,  I  laid  my  finger  on  my  skane, 
becanfe  I  would  not  haue  thee  fee  it,  (yea  laid 
Appelles)  and  I  drew  it  there,  becaufe  none  els  Ihould 
perceiue  it,  for  if  thy  finger  had  bene  awaie,  either 
thy  Ikarre  wold  haue  bene  feene  or  my  arte  mifliked : 
whereby  I  gather,  that  in  all  perfect  works,  as  well 
the  iault  as  the  face  is  to  be  fliowen.  The  fiurell 
Leopard  is  made  with  his  fpots,  the  fineil  cloth  with 
his  hft,  the  fmoothefl  fhooe  hath  his  lalle.  Seeing 
then  that  in  euerie  counteifaite,  as  well  the  blemilh 
as  the  beautie  is  coloured :  I  hope  I  fliall  not  incune 
the  difplefure  of  the  wife,  in  that  in  the  difcourfe  of 
Euphues,  I  haue  as  well  touched  the  vanities  of  his 
loue,  as  the  vcrtues  of  his  life.  The  Ferfians,  who 
aboue  all  theii  kings  moll  honored  Cyrus,  caufed 
him  to  be  ingrauen  as  well  with  his  hooked  nofe  as 
hifl  high  forhead.  He  that  loucd  Homere  bell,  con- 
cealed not  his  flattering ;  and  he  that  praifed  Alexan- 
der: mofl,  bewraied  his  quaffing.  Demonides  mufl  haue 
«  crooked  fhooe  for  his  wrie  foote,  Damocles  a 
(booth  gloue  for  his  llraight  hand. 
For  as  euery  Fainter  that  fli^doweth  a  man  in  all 
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partes,  giueth  euerie  |>eece  his  iuft  proportion,  fo  he  that 
difdphereth  the  qualities  of  the  minde,  ought  as  well 
to  fhew  euerie  humor  in  his  kinde,  as  the  other  doth 
euery  parte  in  his  colour.  The  Surgion  that  maketh 
Uie  Anatomie,  Iheweth  as  well  the  mufcles  in  die 
heele,  as  the  vaines  of  the  heart  If  then  the  firft 
fight  of  Euphues  (hall  feeme  too  light  to  be  read  of 
the  wife,  or  too  foolilh  to  be  regarded  of  the  learned, 
they  ought  not  to  impute  it  to  the  iniquitie  of  tiie 
Au&or,  but  to  the  neceifitie  of  the  Hiftorie.  Euphues 
beginneth  with  loue,  as  allured  by  wi^  but  endedi 
not  with  luil,  as  bereft  of  wifedome.  He  wooeth 
women,  prouoked  by  ^outh,  but  weddeth  not  himfdfe 
to  wantonnefTe,  as  pncked  by  pleafure.  I  haue  fet 
downe  the  follies  of  his  wit  without  breach  of 
modeflie,  and  the  fparkes  of  his  wifedome  without 
fufpition  of  difhoneflie.  And  certes  I  thinke  there  be 
mo  fpeaches,  which  for  grauitie  will  miflike  the  foolifh : 
then  vnfeemly  termes,  which  for  vanitie  may  oflfende 
the  wife.  'Which  difcourfe  (right  Honorable)  I  hope 
you  will  the  rather  pardon  for  the  rudenes,  in  that  is 
the  firfl,  and  prote<£t  it  the  more  willingly  if  it  offend, 
in  that  it  maye  be  the  lafL  It  may  be  that  fine  wits  will 
defcant  vpon  him  that  hauing  no  wi^  goeth  about  to 
make  the  Anatomye  of  wit :  and  certainly  their  iefling  in 
my  minde  is  toUerable.  For  if  the  Butdier  fhould  take . 
vppon  him  to  cut  the  Anatomic  of  a  man,  becaufe  he 
hath  (kill  in  opening  an  Oxe,  he  would  proue  himfelfe 
a  Calfe,  or  if  the  hoifeleach  would  aduenture  to  minifler 
a  potion  to  a  fick  patient,  in  that  hee  hath  knowledge 
to  giue  a  drench  to  a  difeafed  horfe,  he  wold  make 
luD^elfe  an  AfTe.  The  (homaker  mufl  not  goe  aboue 
his  latchet,  nor  the  hedger  meddle  with  any  thing  but 
his  biL  It  is  vnfeemly  for  the  Painter  to  feather  a 
fhafte,  or  the  Fletcher  to  handle  the  penulL  All 
which  things  make  mofl  againft  me,  in  that  a  foole 
hath  intruded  himfelf  to  difcourfe  of  wit :  but  as  I  was 
wilUng  to  conmiit  the  fault,  fo  am  I  content  to  make 
amendes.  Howloeuer  the  cafe  (landeth,  I  look  for  no 
praife  for  my  laboiu:,  but  pardon  for  my  good  will :  it 
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is  the  greateft  rewarde  I  daxe  aske,  and  the  leaft  that  they 
can  offer,  I  delire  no  more,  I  deferue  no  lefTe.  Though 
the  (lile  nothing  delight  the  daintie  eare  of  the  curious 
lifter,  yet  will  the  matter  recreate  the  minde  of  the 
curteous  Reader :  the  varietie  of  the  one  will  abate 
the  harfhneffe  of  the  other.  Things  of  greated  profit, 
are  fet  forth  with  leail  price,  where  the  wine  is  neat, 
ther  needeth  no  luie-bufh,  the  right  Corall  needeth  no 
colouring,  where  the  matter  it  felfe  bringeth  credit,  the 
man  with  his  glofe  winneth  fmall  commendation.  It 
is  therefore  me  thinketh  a  greater  (he  we  of  a  pregnaunt 
wit,  then  perfedle  wifdome,  in  a  thing  of  fufiicient 
excellencie  to  vfe  furperfluous  eloquence.  We  com- 
monly fee  that  a  blacke  ground  doth  beil  befeeme  a 
white  counterfaite,  and  Venus  according  to  the  iudge- 
ment  of  Mars,  was  then  moil  amiable  when  (he  fate 
clofe  by  Vulcan.  If  thefe  thinges  be  true,  which 
experience  trieth,  that  a  naked  tale  doeth  mofl  tnielye 
fet  foorth  the  naked  trueth,  that  where  the  counte- 
naunce  is  &ire,  there  neede  no  colours,  that  painting 
is  meeter  for  ragged  walls  than  fine  marble,  that  veritie 
then  fhineth  mofl  bright,  when  (he  is  in  lead  biauerie, 
I  fhall  latiffie  mine  owne  minde,  though  I  cannot  feed 
their  humors,  which  greatly  feeke  after  thofe  that  fift 
the  fined  meale,  and  beare  the  whited  mouthes.  It  is 
a  world  to  fee  how  £ngli(hmen  defire  to  heare  finer 
fpeech  then  the  language  will  allowe,  to  eate  finer 
bread  then  is  made  of  wheat,  to  weare  finer  doth  then 
is  wrought  of  woll :  but  I  let  pafTe  their  finenes,  which 
can  no  way  excufe  my  folly.  If  your  Lordfhip  fhall 
accept  my  good  wil  which  I  haue  alwaies  defired, 
I  will  patiently  beare  the  Ul  will  of  the  malitious, 
which  I  neuer  deferued. 

Thus  committing  this  fimple  Pamphlet  to  your 
Lordfhippes  patronage,  and  your  Honour  to  the  Al- 
mighties protection:  For  the  preferuation  of 
the  which,  as  mod  bounden,  I  will 
piaie  oontinuallie,  I  ende. 

Your  Lordfhips  feruant  to 
commaund.  I.  Lily. 


To  the  Gentlemen  Readers. 


>^^  Was  driuen  into  a  quandarie  Gendemen, 
\i  whether  I  might  fende  this  my  Pamphlet 
I  to  the  Printer  or  to  the  pedler,  I  thought 
it  too  bad  for  the  prefle,  and  too  good 
for  the  packe,  but  feeing  my  folly  in 
writing  to  be  as  great  as  others,  I  was 
willing  my  fortune  fhould  be  as  ill  as  anies.  We  com- 
monly fee  the  booke  that  at  Eafler  lyeth  bounde  on 
the  Stacioners  llall,  at  ChridmafTe  to  be  broken  in  the 
Haberdafhers  (hop,  which  fith  it  is  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  am  content  this  Summer  to  haue  my 
dooinges  read  for  a  toye,  that  in  Winter  they  may 
be  readye  for  tralh.  It  is  not  ilrange  when  as  the 
greatefl  wonder  lafleth  but  nine  daies,  that  a  new 
worke  fhuld  not  endure  but  three  months.  Gende- 
men vfe  bookes  as  Gentlewomen  handle  their  flowers, 
who  in  the  morning  ilick  them  in  their  heads,  and  at 
night  (Irawe  them  at  their  heeles.  Cherries  be  fulfom 
when  they  be  through  ripe,  becaufe  they  be  plentie, 
and  bookes  be  ilale  when  they  be  printed  in  that  they 
be  common.  In  my  minde  Printers  and  Tailers  are 
chiefely  boimd  to  pray  for  Gentlemen,  the  one  hath  fo 
many  &ntafies  to  print,  the  other  fuch  diuers  fafhions 
to  make,  that  the  prefUng  yron  of  the  one  is  neuer  out 
of  the  fire,  nor  tlie  printing  preffe  of  the  other  at  any 
time  lieth  ilill.  But  a  fafhion  is  but  a  dales  wearing 
and  a  booke  but  an  houres  reading :  which  feeing  it 
is  fo,  I  am  of  the  fhoomakers  minde,  who  careth  not 
fo  the  fhooe  hold  the  plucking  on,  nor  I,  fo  my  labours 
lafl  the  running  ouer.  He  that  commeth  in  print  be- 
caufe he  woulde  be  knowen,  is  like  the  foole  that 
commeth  into  the  Market  becaufe  he  would  be  feene. 
I  am  not  he  that  feeketh  praife  for  his  labour,  but 
pardon  for  his  offence,  neyther  doe  I  fet  this  forth  for 
anie  deuotion  in  Print,  but  for  duetie  which  I  owe  to 


3o6  To  the  Gentlemen,  Readers. 

my  Patron.    If  one  write  neuer  fo  well,  he  cannot 

S>leftle  all,  and  write  he  neuer  fo  iU,  hee  Ihall  i^eaTe 
bme.    Fine  heads  will  picke  a  quarrell  with  me,  if  all 
be  Dot  curious,  and  flatterers  a  thanke  if  anyc  thing  be 
currant :  but  diis  is  my  minde,  let  him  that  findeth 
fault  amend  it,  and  him  that  liketh  it,vfe  it  Enuye  brag- 
geth,  but  draweth  no  bloud :  ye  malitious  haue  more 
minde  to  quip,  then  might  to  cut  Ifubmit  myfelfc  to  the 
judgement  of  the  wife,  and  little  elleeme  the  cenfure  of 
fooles:  the  one  will  be  Ditiffied  with  reafon:  the  other  are 
(o  be  aunfwered  with  lilence.     I  know  Gentlemen  will 
finde  no  feuh  without  caufe,  and  beare  with  thofe 
that  dcfenie  blame,  as  for  others  I  care 
not  for  their  ietles,  for  I  neuer 
meant  to  make  them 
my  Judges. 


FarmeO. 


To  my  verie  good  friends  tlu 

Gentlemen  Schollers  of  Oxford. 

B  Here  is  no  priuiledge  that  needeth  a 
n  pardon,  neitbcris  there  any  remiinon 
to  bee  afked  where  a  commiJBon  is 
giauDted.  I  Ipeake  this  Gentlemen, 
not  to  excufe  the  offence  which  is 
taken,  but  to  offer  a  defence  where  I 
1  was  millaken.  A  cleere  coofdence 
'  is  a  fure  carde,  truth  hath  the  pre- 
rogatine  to  fpeake  with  plainenefle,  and  the  modellie 
to  beare  with  patience.  It  was  reported  of  forae,  and 
beleeucd  of  many,  that  in  the  Education  of  Ephcebut, 
where  mention  is  made  of  Vniueriities,  that  Oxford 
was  too  much  either  defaced  or  defamed.  I  knows 
not  what  the  enuious  haue  picked  out  by  mallice,  or 
the  curious  by  mt,  or  the  guilty  by  their  owne  galled 
confciences,  but  this  I  fay,  yat  I  was  as  far  from  think- 
ing ill,  as  I  finde  them  fiom  iudging  well  But  if  I 
fhould  now  goe  about  to  make  amends,  I  were  then 
fiiultie  in  fomewhat  ami£le,  and  dould  fhew  my  felfe 
like  Aptlks  Prentice,  who  coueting  to  mend  the  nofe, 
marred  the  cheeke,  and  not  vnlike  the  foolifh  Dyar, 
who  neuer  thought  his  cloth  blacke  vntill  it  was  burned. 
If  anie  fault  be  committed,  impute  it  to  Eupkua  who 
knew  you  not,  not  to  Lyly  who  hate  you  not 

Yet  may  I  of  all  the  reft  moft  condempne  Oxfora 
of  vnkindnefTe,  of  vice  I  cannot,  who  feemnd  to  weane 
mee  before  fhe  brought  mee  forth,  and  to  giue  mee 
boanes  to  gnawe,  before  I  could  get  the  teate  to  fucke. 
Wherein  ihe  played  the  nice  mother  in  fending  mc 
into  the  Countrie  to  nurfe,  where  I  tyred  at  a  drie 
breiA  three  yeares,  and  was  at  the  lall  inforced  to 
weane  my  feUe.  But  it  was  deflinie,  for  if  I  had  not 
ben  gathered  from  the  tree  in  the  bud,  I  fhould  being 
blowen  haue  prooued  a  blall,  and  as  good  it  is  to  be 
an  addle  egge,  as  an  idle  bird. 


2oft    To  ike  Gentlemen,  &c. 

Euphius  at  his  arriuall  I  am  allured  will  viewe 
Oxford^  where  he  will  either  recant  his  layinges,  or 
renewe  his  complaints,  he  is  now  on  the  feas,  and  how 
he  hath  bene  tooffed  I  know  not,  but  whereas  I  thought 
to  receiue  him  atZ>^w^,Imufte  meete  him  zXHampion, 

Nothing  can  hinder  his  comming  but  death,  neither 
anie  thing  haften  his  departure  but  vnkindnefle. 

Concerning  my  felfe,  I  haue  alwayes  thought  fo  re- 
uerently  of  Oxford^  of  the  Schollers,  of  the  manners,v 
that  I  feemedtobe  rather  an  Idolater  then  a  blafphemer. 

They  that  inuented  this  toie  were  vnwife,  and  they 
that  reported  it  vnkinde,  and  yet  none  of  them  can 
proue  mee  vnhoneft. 

But  fuppofe  I  glaunced  at  fome  abufes :  did  not 
lupiters  egge  bring  forth  as  well  Helen  a  light  hufwife 
in  earth,  as  Cajlor  a  light  Starre  in  heauen?  The 
Eilritch  that  taketh  the  greateft  pride  in  her  feathers^ 
picketh  fome  of  the  word  out,  and  bumeth  them: 
there  is  no  tree  but  hath  fome  blafl,  no  countenaimce 
but  hath  fome  blemifh,  and  Ihall  Oxford  ikiSSQ.  be  blame- 
lefTe  ?  I  wifh  it  were  fo,  but  I  cannot  thinke  it  is  fo. 
But  as  it  V5  it  may  be  better,  and  were  it  badder,  it  is 
not  the  word. 

I  thinke  there  are  fewe  Vniuerfities  that  haue  leffe 
faultes  then  Oxford^  many  that  haue  more,  none  but 
haue  fome. 

But  I  commit  my  caufe  to  the  confciences  of  thofe 
that  either  know  what  I  am,  or  can  geife  what  I  Ihould 
bee,  the  one  will  anfwere  themfelues  in  conflruing 
friendly,  the  other  if  I  knew  them,  I  would  fatif&e 
reafonably. 

Thus  loth  to  incur  the  fufpition  of  vnkindnefTe  in 
not  telling  my  minde,  and  not  willing  to  make  anie 
excufe  where  there  neede  no  amends,  I  can  neither 
craue  pardon,  lead  I  fliould  confefTe  a  fault,  nor  con- 
ceale  my  meaning,  lead  I  diould  be  thought  a  foole; 
And  fo  I  end,  yours  aflured  to  vfe. 

John  Lyly. 


fBnpintu  mtf  ii^  Mnulnntf, 


Text.  Editio  princepSy  1580. 

a 

Profeffor  Morley's  copy. 

Completed,  after  'Or  a  Foxe,'  p.  475,  to  the  end,  from 
the  Bodleian  copy,  of  the  lame  year. 


Collation.    Edition,  1 582. 

excepting 
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EUPHUES  AND  HIS  ENGLAND. 


THE  PRINaPAL  CHARACTERS  PRESENT  IN  THE  ACTION. 
EUPHUES. 

Philautus. 

FiDUS,  an  old  Englijh  courtier^  now  a  keeper  of  bees. 

SuRius,  a  young  Englijh  gentleman^  *  of  great  birth  and 

noble  blood! 
PSELLUS,  an  Italian  gentleman^  reputed  ^ great  in  Magick,^ 
MARTIUS9  an  Engltjhman^  *  not  very  young* 


Camilla,  ayoungEngliJhwomanofeighteenyears,  ^Ofno 
great  birth^  but  *  of  greater  beauty  than  birth? 
*  Such  a  one  Jhe  wasy  as  almojl  they  all  are 
that  ferve  fo  noble  a  Prince^  Juch  virgins 
carry  lights  before  fuch  a  Vesta,  fuch 
nymphes^arrows  with  fuch  a  Diana.*  p.  311. 

The  Lady  Flavia,  an  Englifhwoman.  *  One  of  the 
Ladies  who  delighted  much  in  mirth* 

Afiflrefs  Frances,  niece  to  the  Lady  Flavia.  Phi- 
lautus' Violet. 

SCENE  AND  TIME. 

I.  Dec.  1579.    Euphues  and  Philaatus  leave  Naples  for  Eng- 
land.   The  voyage  occupies  two  months. 
Feh.  158a    They  arrive  at  Dover,  where  they  flay  three  or 
four  days. 

[Lyiy,  in  his  address  written  between  the  two  puts,  in- 
tended then  to  make  them  land  at  Hampton,  see  p.  so8.] 

Toumeving  through  Canterbury,  they  reach 
FiDUs's  houfe,  where  they  ftay  one  day.    After 
which  they  proceed  to  London. 
Lent,  15S0.    Lady  Flavians  fupper-party  is  held  in  Lent 

After  which '  they  paffea  many  days  in  England,* 
nntil  Euphues  returns  to  Athens.    Thence  he 
goes  to  the  mountain  Siuxsedra.    Philautus 
flaying  in  England. 
.  • .  Yet  Philautus*  last  letter— received  by  Euphues  in  Athens 

not  passing  one  quarter  of  a  yeare  after  he  left  England,  p.  464 — 

it  dated  z.  February  i579[So]. 


T  Euphues  and  his  England. 


CONTAINING 

his  voyage  and  aduentiires,  myxed  with 

fundry  pretie  difcourfes  of  honcfl 

Loue,  the  difcription  of  the 

countrey,  the  Court,  and 

the  manners  of  that 

Ifle. 

DELIGHTFVL    TO 

be  read,  and  nothing  hurtfull  to  be  regar- 
ded :  wher-m  there  is  fmall  offence 
by  hghtnelfe  giuen  to  the  wife, 
and  leffe  occafion  of  loof©- 
nes  proffered  to  the 
wanton. 

t|  By  lohn  Lyly,  Maidcr 
"  of  Arte. 

Commend  it,  or  amend  it 


Imprinted  at  London  for 

Gabriell  Cawood,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Church-yard. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  my 

TCTy   good  Lorde  and  Maiftcr,   Edward  de  Vere, 

Rflrlfi  pf  Qienforcip.  Vicount  Bulbecfc,  Lordc  of 

Efcales  and  Badlcfmerc,  and  Lorde  great 

ChambcTUine   of  EngUnd,   lekn  lylf 

wilheth  long  lyfe,  with  cn- 

oeafe  of  Honour. 


I  HE  firil  piflure  that  Phydias  the 
fiift  Faynter  (hadowed,  waa  the  pio- 
traiture  of  his  owne  peifon,  faying 
thus :  if  it  be  well,  I  will  paint  many 
b^des  Phydias,  if  ill,  it  (hall  offend 
Done  but  Phydias. 

In  the  like  manner  fare^  it  with 
me  (Kight  Honourable)  who  neuer 
before  handling  the  penrill,did  for  my  fyift  countcifaite, 
coulonr  mine  owne  Euphues,  being  of  this  minde,  that 
if  itwer[e]  lyked,  I  would  draw  more  befides  Euphues, 
if  loathed,  gricue  none  but  Euphues. 

Since  tluU,  fome  there  haue  bene,  that  either  diflem* 
bling  the  faultes  they  law,  for  fcar^  to  difcourage  me, 
or  not  examining  them,  for  i^  lone  they  bore  me, 
that  praifcd  mine  olde  worke^nd  vrged  me  to  make  a 
new,  whofc  words  I  thus  anfwered.  If  I  (hould  coyne 
a  worfe,  it  would  be  thought  that  the  former  was  framed 
by  chaunce,  as  Protogenes  did  the  foame  of  his  dogge, 
if  a  better,  for  flatterie,  as  Narciflus  did,  who  only  was 
in  loue  with  his  own  face,  if  none  at  all,  as  frow^  as 
the  Mulition,  who  being  entreated,  will  fcarfe  fing  fol 
&,  but  not  defired,  flraine  aboue  £Ua. 

But  their  importunitie  admitted  no  excufe,  in-fo- 
mnch  that  I  was  enforced  to  prcferre  their  biendlhip 
before  mine  owne  &me,  being  more  caiefiill  to  latiffie 
their  requeues,  then  fearefiill  of  others  reportes :  fo  tbtl 


•  1 4  5^  Epiflk  Dedicatory. 

at  the  lail  I  was  content  to  (et  an  other  face  to  Eu- 
phues,  but  yet  iufl  behind  the  other,  like  the  Image  of 
lanus,  not  running  together,  lik[e]  the  Hopplitides  of 
Parrhafius  lead  they  fhould  feeme  fo  vnlike  Brothers, 
that  they  might  be  both  thought  baflardes,  the  pi^ure 
wherof  I  yeeld  as  common  all  to  view,  but  the  patron- 
age onely  to  your  Lordfhippe,  as  able  to  defend,  know- 
ing that  the  face  of  Alexander  (lamped  in  copper  doth 
make  it  currant,  that  the  name  of  Caefar,  wrought  in 
Canuas,  is  eReemed  as  Cambricke,  that  the  very  fea- 
ther of  an  Eagle,  is  of  force  to  confume  the  Beetle. 
I  haue  brought  into  the  worlde  two  children,  of  the 
firil  I  was  deliuered,  before  my  friendes  thought  mee 
conceiued,  of  the  fecond  I  went  a  whole  yeare  big,  and 
yet  when  euerye  one  thought  me  ready  to  lye  downe, 
I  did  then  quicken  :  But  good  hufwiues  (hall  make  my 
excufe,  who  know  that  Hens  do  not  lay  egges  when 
they  clucke,  but  when  they  cackle,  nor  men  fet  forth 
bookes  when  they  promife,  but  when  they  performe. 
And  in  this  I  refemble  the  Lapp  wing,  who  fearing  hir 
young  ones  to  be  dedroyed  by  paflfengers,  flyeth  with 
a  falfe  cry  farre  from  their  [the]  nedes,  making  thofe 
that  looke  for  them  feeke  where  they  are  not :  1^1  fuf- 
pedting  that  Euphues  would  be  carped  of  fome  curious 
Reader,  thought  by  fome  falfe  fhewe  to  bringe  them 
in  hope  of  that  which  then  I  meant  not,  leading  them 
with  a  longing  of  a  fecond  part,  that  they  might  fpeake 
well  of  the  fird,  being  neuer  farther  fiom  my  dudie, 
then  when  they  thought  mee  houering  ouer  it 

My  fird  burthen  comming  before  his  time,  mud 
needes  be  a  blind  whelp,  the  fecond  brought  forth  after 
his  time  mud  needes  be  a  monder,  the  one  I  fent  to 
a  noble  man  to  nurfe,  who  with  great  loue  brought  him 
vp,  for  a  yeare :  fo  that  where-foeuer  he  wander,  he 
hath  his  Nurfes  name  in  his  forhead,  wher  fucking  his 
lird  milke,  he  can-not  forget  his  (ird  Mader. 

The  other  (right  Honourable)  being  but  yet  in  his 
fwathe  clouteSy  I  commit  mod  humbly  to  your  Lord- 
(hips  protection,  that  in  his  infancie  he  may  be  kepte 
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by  your  good  care  from  fal[l]sy  and  in  his  youth  by  your 
great  countenaunce  fhielded  from  blowes,  and  in  his 
age  by  your  gracious  continuaunce,  defended  from  con- 
tempt He  is  my  youngefl  and  my  lail,  and  the  paine 
that  I  fullained  for  him  in  trauell,  hath  made  me  pail 
teeming,  yet  doe  I  thinke  my  felfevery  fertile,  in  that 
I  was  not  altogether  barren.  Glad  I  was  to  fende  them 
both  abroad,  leafl  making  a  wanton  of  my  firfl,  with  a 
blinde  conceipt,  I  (hould  refemble  the  Ape,  and  kill  it 
by  cuUyng  it,  and  not  able  to  rule  the  fecond,  I  ihould 
with  the  Viper,  loofe  my  bloud  with  mine  own  brood. 
Twinnes  they  are  not,  but  yet  Brothers,  the  one  nothing 
refemblyng  tiie  other,  and  yet  (as  all  children  are  now 
a  dayes)  both  like  the  father.  Wherin  I  am  not  vnlike 
▼nto  the  vnskilfull  Painter,  who  hauing  drawen  the 
Twinnes  of  Hippocrates,  (who  wer  as  lyke  as  one  peafe 
is  to  an  other)  and  being  told  of  his  friends  that  diey 
wer[e]  no  more  lyke  than  Satume  and  AppoUo,  he  had 
no  other  fhift  to  manifeil  what  his  worke  was,  then  ouer 
their  heads  to  write :  The  Twinnes  of  Hippocrates. 
So  may  it  be,  that  had  I  not  named  Euphues,  fewe 
woulde  haue  thought  it  had  bene  Euphues,  not  that  in 
goodnes  the  one  fo  farre  excelleth  the  other,  but  that 
both  beeing  fo  bad,  it  is  hard  to  iudge  which  is  the  worlL 

This  vnskilfulnefle  is  no  wayes  to  be  couered,  but 
as  Accius  did  his  ihortnelTe,  who  beeing  a  lyttle  Poet, 
framed  for  himfelfe  a  great  pidlure,  and  I  being  a 
naughtie  Painter,  haue  gotten  a  mofl  noble  Patron : 
being  of  Vlyffes  minde,  who  thought  himfelfe  liafe 
vnder  the  Shield  of  Aiax. 

I  haue  now  finifhed  both  my  labours,  the  one  being 
hatched  in  the  hard  winter  with  the  Alcyon,  the  other 
not  daring  to  bud  till  the  colde  were  pail,  like  the  Mul- 
bery,  in  either  of  the  which  or  in  both,  if  I  feeme  to 
gleane  after  an  others  Cart,  for  a  few  eares  of  come,  or 
of  the  Taylors  Ihreds  to  make  me  a  l3ruery,  I  will  not 
deny,  but  that  I  am  one  of  thofe  Poets,  which  the  pain- 
ters faine  to  come  vnto  Homers  bafon,  there  to  lap  vp, 
that  he  doth  cail  vp. 
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In  that  I  haue  written,  I  defire  no  praife  of  others 
but  patience,  altogether  vnwillyng,  bicaufe  eueiy  way 
vnworthy,  to  be  accompted  a  workeman. 

It  fufiiceth  me  to  be  a  water  bough,  no  bud,  fo  I  may 
be  of  the  fame  roote,  to  be  the  yron,  not  (leele,  fo  I  be 
in  the  lame  blade,  to  be  vineger,  not  wine,  fo  I  be  in 
the  lame  cafke,  togrinde  colours  for  Appelles,  though 
I  cannot  gamilh,  fo  I  be  of  the  fame  (hop.  What 
I  haue  done,  was  onely  to  keepe  my  felfe  from  fleepe, 
as  the  Crane  doth  the  (lone  in  hir  foote,  and  I  would 
alfo  with  the  fame  Crane,  I  had  bene  filent  holding  a 
flone  in  my  mouth. 

But  it  falleth  out  with  me,  as  with  the  young  wrafl- 
ler,  that  came  to  the  games  of  Olympia,  who  hauing 
taken  a  foyle,  thought  fcome  to  leaue,  till  he  had  re- 
ceiued  a  fall,  or  him  that  being  pricked  in  the  finger 
with  a  Bramble,  thrufleth  his  whole  arme  among  the 
thomes,  for  anger.  For  I  feeing  my  felfe  not  able  to 
flande  on  the  yce,did  neuertheleffe  aduentureto  runne, 
and  being  with  my  firfl  booke  flriken  into  difgrace, 
could  not  ceafe  vntil  I  was  brought  into  contempt  by 
the  fecond :  wherein  I  refemble  thofe  that  hauing 
once  wet  their  feete,  care  not  how  deepe  they  wade. 

In  the  which  my  wading  (right  Honourable)  if  the 
enuious  fhal  clap  lead  to  my  heeles  to  make  me  (inke, 
yet  if  your  Lordfhip  with  your  lyttle  finger  doe  but 
holde  me  vp  by  the  chinne,  I  fhall  fwimme,  and  be  fo 
&rre  firom  being  drowned,  that  I  fhall  fcarce  be  duckt 

When  Bucephalus  was  painted,  Appelles  craued  the 
iudgement  of  none  but  Zeuxis :  when  luppiter  was  car- 
ued,  Prifius  afked  the  cenfure  of  none  but  Lyfippus : 
now  Euphues  is  fhadowed,  only  I  appeale  to  your 
honour,  not  meaning  thereby  to  be  carelefie  what  others 
tfainke,  but  knowing  that  if  your  Lordfhip  allowe  it, 
there  is  none  but  wil  lyke  it,  and  if  ther  be  any  fo  nice, 
whom  nothing  can  pleafe,  if  he  will  not  commend  it, 
let  him  amend  it 

And  heere  right  Honourable,  although  the  Hiflorie 
feeme  vnperfedl,  I  hope  your  Lordfhip  will  pardon  it 
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Appelles  dyed  not  before  he  could  finilh  Venu.s, 
but  before  he  durfl,Nichomachus  leftTindarides  rawly, 
for  feare  of  anger,  not  for  want  of  Art,  Timomachus 
broke  ofif  Medea  fcarce  halfe  coloured,  not  that  he  was 
not  willing  to  end  it,  but  that  he  was  threatned :  I 
haue  not  made  Euphues  to  (land  without  legges,  for  that 
I  want  matter  to  make  them,  but  might  to  mainteih 
them :  fo  that  I  am  enforced  with  the  olde  painters,  to 
colour  my  pi<5lure  but  to  the  middle,  or  as  he  that  drew 
Cidops,  who  in  a  little  table  made  him  to  lye  behinde 
anOke,wher[e]  onemightperceiue  but  apeece,yet  con- 
ceiue  that  al  the  reil  lay  behinde  the  tree,  or  as  he  that 
painted  an  horfe  in  the  riuer  with  halfe  legges,  leaning 
the  paflemes  for  the  viewer,  to  imaguie  as  in  the  water. 
For  he  that  vieweth  Euphues,  wil  ^y  that  he  is  drawen 
but  to  the  wall,  that  he  peepeth,  as  it  were  behinde 
fome  fcreene,  that  his  feet  are  yet  in  the  water :  which 
maketh  me  prefent  your  Lordihip,  with  the  mangled 
body  of  Hedlor,  as  it  appeared  to  Andromache,  and 
with  half  a  face  as  the  painter  did  him  that  had  but  one 
eye,  for  I  am  compelled  to  draw  a  hofe  on,  before  I 
can  finifh  the  legge,  and  in  ileed  of  a  foot  to  fet  ddwne 
a  (hoe.  So  that  whereas  I  had  thought  to  (hew  the 
cunning  of  a  Chirurgian  by  mine  Anatomy  with  a  knife, 
I  muft  play  the  Tayler  on  the  (hoppe  boorde  with  a  paire 
of  (heeres.  But  whether  Euphues  lympe  with  Vulcan, 
as  borne  lame,  or  go  on  (lilts  with  Amphionax,  for  laak 
of  legs,  I  trufl  I  may  lay,  that  his  feet  (hold  haue 
ben,  olde  Helena :  for  the  poore  FUher-man  that  was 
warned  he  (hould  not  fi(h,  did  yet  at  his  dore  make 
nets,  and  the  olde  Vintener  of  Venice,  that  was  for- 
bidden to  fell  wine,  did  notwithdanding  hang  out  an 
luie  bu(h.  This  Pamphlet  right  honorable,  conteining 
the  edate  of  England,  I  know  none  more  fit  to  defend 
it,  then  one  of  the  Nobilitie  of  England,  nor  any  of  the 
Nobilitie,  more  auntient  or  more  honorable  then  your 
Lorddiip,  befides  that,  defcribing  the  condition  of  the 
Gnglith  court,  and  the  maiedie  of  our  ixeaA  Souerdgne, 
I  could  not  finde  one  more  noble  in  court,  then  yout 
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Honor,  who  is  or  fliould  be  vnderhir  Maiellie  chierefl 
in  court,  by  birth  bome  to  the  greatdl  Office,  and  ther- 
fore  me  thought  byright  to  beplaced  in  great  authoritie: 
forwhofocompareth  the  honor  of  your  L.  noble  house, 
with  the  fidehtie  of  your  aunceAours,  may  wel  &y, 
which  no  other  can  truly  gainlay,  Vera  nihil  ve- 
rms. So  that  I  commit  the  ende  of  al  my  pains  vnto 
your  moft  honorable  proteflion,  afluring  my  felf  that 
the  little  Cock  boat  is  lafe,  when  it  is  hoifed  into  a  tall 
Ihip,  that  the  Cat  dare  not  fetch  the  moufe  out  of  the 
Lions  den,  that  Euphues  (hal  be  without  daunger  by 
I^ordfhips]  Patronage,  otherwife,  I  cannot  fee,  wherfe] 
I  mi^ht  finde  fuccour  in  any  noble  perfonage.     Thus 

E raying  continually  for  the  cncreafe  of  your  Lordfhips 
onour,  with  all  other  things  that  either  you  woulde 
wilh,  or  God  will  graunt,  I  ende. 

Vov  Lacdfliip*  awft  dntifnlly  to  cammBonil, 

tOHli  LYLY. 


T  TO  THE  LADIES 

and  Gentlewoemen  of  England, 

lohn  Lyly  wifbeth  what 

they  would. 


^Rachne  hauing  wouen  in  doth  o( 
Anras,  a  Raine-bow  of  fundry  lUktf^ 
I  it  was  obiei^led  vnto  hir  by  a  Ladie 
I  more  captious  then  cunning,  that  in 
^^  hir  worke  there  wanted  fomc  cou- 
'■^j  lours  :  for  that  in  a.  Raine-bow  there 
I  ihould  bee  all :  Vnto  whom  flie  re- 
plyed,  if  the  coulours  lacke  thou 
lookell  for,  thou  mull  imagine  that  they  aie  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  cloth :  For  in  the  Skie  wee  canne 
difceme  but  one  Ode  of  the  Raine-bowe,  and  what 
couloures  are  in  the  other,  fee  wee  can-not,  gefle  wee 
may. 

In  the  like  manner  (Ladies  and  Gentlewoemen) 
am  I  to  fhape  an  aunfwere  in  the  behalfe  of  Euphues, 
who  traming  diuers  queflions  and  quirkes  of  loue,  it 
by  fome  more  curious  then  needeth,  it  Ihall  be  tolde 
him  that  fome  Qeightes  arc  wanting,  I  mull  iaye  they 
are  noted  on  the  back  fide  of  the  booke.  When  Venus 
is  paynted,  wc  can-not  fee  hir  back,  but  hir  face,  fo 
that  all  other  thinges  that  are  to  be  recounted  in  loue, 
Euphues  thinketh  them  to  hang  at  Venus  back  in  a 
budget,  which  bicaufe  hee  can-not  lee,  hee  will  not  fet 
downe. 
Thefe  difcourfes  I  haue  not  clapt  in  a  duller,  think- 
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ing  with  my  felfe,  that  Ladies  had  rather  be  fprinckled 
with  fweete  water,  then  waihed,  fo  that  I  haue  fowed 
them  heere  and  there,  lyke  Strawberies,  not  in  heapes, 
lyke  Hoppes :  knowing  that  you  take  more  delyght,  to 
gather  flowers  one  by  one  in  a  garden,  then  to  fnatche 
them  by  handfiilles  from  a  Garland. 

It  refteth  Ladies,  that  you  take  the  paines  to  read 
it,  but  at  fuch  times,  as  you  fpend  in  playing  with  your 
little  Dogges,  and  yet  will  I  not  pmch  you  of  that 
psddime,  for  I  am  content  that  your  Dogges  lye  in 
your  laps :  fo  Euphues  may  be  in  your  hands,  that  when 
you  (hall  be  wearie  in  reading  of  the  one,  you  may  be 
ready  to  fport  with  the  other :  or  handle  him  as  you 
doe  your  lunckets,  that  when  you  can  eate  no  more, 
you  tye  fome  in  your  napkin  for  children,  for  if  you  be 
filled  with  the  firil  part,  put  the  fecond  in  your  pocket 
for  your  wayting  Maydes :  Euphues  had  rather  lye  (hut 
in  a  Ladyes  ca(ket,  then  open  in  a  SchoUers  (ludie. 

Yet  after  dinner,  you  may  ouerlooke  him  to  keepe 
you  from  (leepe,  or  if  you  be  heauie,  to  bring  you  a 
(leepe,  for  to  worke  vpon  a  full  flomacke  is  againd 
Phifrcke,  and  therefore  better  it  were  to  holde  Eu- 
phues in  your  hands,  though  you  let  him  fal[l],  when 
you  be  willing  to  winke,  then  to  fowe  in  a  clout,  and 
pricke  your  fingers,  when  you  begin  to  nod 

What-foeuer  he  hath  written,  it  is  not  to  flatter,  for 
he  neuer  reaped  anye  rewarde  by  your  fex,  but  repen- 
taunce,  neyther  canne  it  be  to  mocke  you,  for  hee 
neuer  knewe  anye  thingbyyourfexe,but  righteoufneflfe. 

But  I  feare  no  anger  for  faying  well,  when  there  is 
none,  but  thinketh  (he  deferueth  better. 

She  that  hath  no  gla(re  to  drefle  hir  head,  will  vfe 
a  bole  of  water,  (hee  that  wanteth  a  fleeke-flone  to 
fmooth  hir  linnen,  wil  take  a  pebble,  the  country  dame 
girdeth  hir  felfe  as  flraight  in  the  wafl  with  a  courfe 
caddis,  as  the  Madame  of  the  court  with  a  filke 
riband,  fo  that  feeing  euerye  one  fo  willing  to  be 
pranked,  I  could  not  thinke  any  one  vnwiUing  to  be 
praifed. 
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One  hand  wafiieth  an  other,  but  they  both  waih  the 
face,  one  foote  goeth  by  an  other,  but  Uiey  both  canye 
the  body,  Euphus  and  Fhilatsius  pmyfe  one  an  other, 
but  they  both  extoll  woemen :  Therfore  in  my  minde 
you  are  more  beholding  to  Gentlemen  that  make  the 
coulours,  then  to  the  Painters,  that  drawe  your  coun- 
terfaites :  for  that  Afdies  cunning  is  notlung  if  hee 
paint  with  water,  and  the  beautie  of  women  not  much 
if  they  go  vnpraifed 

If  your  thinke  this  Loue  dreamed  not  done,  yet  mee 
thinketh  you  may  as  well  like  that  loue  which  is  penned 
and  not  praAifed,  as  that  flower  that  is  wrought  with 
the  needle,  and  groweth  not  by  nature,  the  one  vou 
weaxe  in  your  headcs,  for  the  faire  light,  though  it 
haue  no  fauour,  the  other  you  may  reade  for  to  pafle 
the  time,  though  it  bring  fmall  pailime.  You  chufe 
cloth  that  will  weare  whiteft,  not  that  will  lad  longed, 
coulours  that  looke  frefheil,  not  that  endure  founded, 
and  I  would  you  woulde  read  bookes  that  haue  more 
(hewe  of  pleafure,  then  ground  of  profit,  then  ihould 
Euphues  be  as  often  in  your  hands,  being  but  a  toy,  as 
Lawne  on  your  heads,  being  but  trafh,  the  one  will  be 
fcarfe  liked  after  once  reading,  and  the  other  is  wome 
out  after  the  fird  waihing. 

There  is  nothing  lyghter  then  a  feather,  yet  is  it 
fette  a  loft  in  a  woemans  hatte,  nothing  flighter  then 
haire,  yet  is  it  mod  ftifled  in  a  Ladies  head,  fo  that  I  am 
in  good  hope,  though  their  [there]  be  nothing  of  lefle 
accounte  then  Euphues^  yet  he  IhiBdl  be  marked  with 
Ladies  eyes,  and  lyked  fomtimes  in  their  eares :  Y(x 
this  I  haue  diligently  obferued,  that  there  (hall  be 
nothing  found,  that  may  offend  the  chad  minde  with 
vnfeemely  tearmes,  or  vndeanly  talke. 

Then  Ladies  I  commit  my  felfe  to  your  curtefies, 
crauing  this  only,  that  hauing  read,  you  conceale  your 
cenfure,  writing  your  iudgments  as  you  do  the  pofies 
in  your  rings,  which  are  alwayes  next  to  the  finger, 
not  to  be  feene  of  him  that  holdeth  you  by  the  hands, 
and  yet  known  to  you  that  wear  them  on  your  hands : 
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If  you  be  wronge  [wroong]  (which  cannot  be  done  with- 
out wrong)  it  were  better  to  cut  the  ihooe,  then  bume 
thelaft. 

If  a  Tailour  make  your  gowne  too  little,  you  couer 
his  fault  with  a  broad  flomacher,  if  too  great,  with  a 
number  of  plights,  if  too  fhort,  with  a  faire  garde,  if 
too  long,widi  a  falfe  gathering,  my  trufl  is  you  will  deale 
in  the  like  manner  with  Euphues^  that  if  he  haue  not 
fead  [fedde]  your  humor,  yet  you  will  excufe  him  more 
then  the  Tailour:  for  could  Euphtus  take  the  meafure 
of  a  womans  minde,  as  the  Tailour  doth  of  hir  bodie, 
hee  would  go  as  neere  to  fit  them  for  a  fancie,  as  the 
other  doth  for  a  fafhion. 

Hee  that  weighes  wind,  mud  haue  a  (leadic  hand  to 
holde  the  ballaunce,  and  he  that  fefajrcheth  a  woemans 
thoughts  mud  haue  his  own  (layed.  But  lead  I  make 
my  Epidle  as  you  do  your  new  found  bracelets,  end- 
leiTe,  I  will  frame  it  like  a  bullet,  which  is  no  fooner 
in  the  mould  but  it  is  made.  Committing  your  Ladi- 
diips  to  the  Almightie,  who  graunt  you  al[l]  you  would 
hauei  and  fhould  haue :  fo  your  wilhes  dand  witli  his 
will,    /ind  fo  humbly  I  bid  you  farewell 

Your  Ladijhips  to  commawid 

lOHN  LYLY. 


T  To  the  Gentlemen 
Readers. 

jtF.ntlemen,  Euphues  is  come  at  the 
length  though  too  late,  for  whofe 
abfence,  I  hope  three  badde  excufes, 
Htall  lUnde  in  Aeede  of  one  good 
reafon. 

Firfl  in  his  trauaile,  you  mufl  think 
he  loytered,  taiying  many  a  month  in 
ItalyviewingtheLadyesinaPainten 
(hop,  when  he  fliould  haue  bene  on  the  Seas  in  a  Met- 
cbauntsfhip,notvi]Uke  vnto  an  idle  hufwifc,  who  is  catch* 
ingofflyes,  when  the  fliould  fwcepe  downe  copwebs. 

Secondly,  being  a  great  flart  firom  Athens  to  £np- 
land,  he  thought  to  ftay  for  the  aduantage  of  a  Leape 
yeare,  and  had  not  this  ycare  leapt  with  him,  I  think 
he  had  not  yet  leapt  hether. 

Thirdly,  being  aniued,  he  was  as  long  in  viewing  of 
London,  as  he  was  in  comming  to  it,  not  faire  differing 
from  Gentlewomen,  who  are  longer  a  dielsing  their 
heads  then  their  whole  bodyes. 

But  now  he  is  come  Gendemen,  my  requeEl  is  onely 
to  bid  him  welcome,  for  diuers  therTc]  are,  not  that  they 
millike  the  matter,  but  that  they  Date  the  man,  that 
wil(l]  not  flick  to  teare  Euphues,  bicaufe  they  do  enuie 
Lyly :  Where-in  they  refemble  angiy  Dogges,  which 
byte  the  flone,  not  him  that  throweth  it,  or  the  cho- 
laricke  Horfe-rider,  who  being  call  from  a  young  Colt, 
and  not  daring  to  kill  the  Horfe  went  into  the  liable 
to  cutte  the  faddle. 

Thefe  be  they,  that  thought  Euphues  to  be  drowned 
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and  yet  were  neuer  troubled  with  drying  of  his  dothefl* 
but  they  gefTed  as  they  wilhed,  and  I  woulde  it  had 
happened  as  they  deiured. 

lliey  that  loath  the  Fountaines  heade,  will  neuer 
drinke  of  the  lyttle  Brookes :  they  that  feeke  to  poy- 
fon  the  Filhy  will  neuer  eate  the  fpawme :  they  that 
lyke  not  mee,  will  not  allowe  anye  thing,  that  is  mine. 

But  as  the  Serpent  Porphirius,  though  he  bee  full  of 
poyfonyet  hauing  no  teeth,  hurteth  none  but  himfelfe,  fo 
the  enuious,  though  they  fwell  with  malyce  till  they 
bur(l,yet  hauing  no  teeth  to  bite,  I  haue  nocaufe  tofeare. 
Onely  my  fute  b  to  you  Gentlemen^  that  if  anye 
thing  bee  amifTe,  you  pardon  it :  if  well,  you  defende 
it :  and  how-foeuer  it  bee,  you  accepte  it 

Faultes  efcaped  in  the  Printing,  corre£le  with  your 
pennes :  omitted  by  my  neglygence,  ouerflippe  with 
patience :  committed  by  ignoraunce,  remit  with  fauour. 
If  in  euery  part  it  feeme  not  alyke,  you  know  that 
it  is  not  for  him  that  fsilhioneth  the  (hoe,  to  make  the 
graine  of  the  leather. 

The  oldeHermitwillhauehis  talke  fauour  of  his  Cell: 
the  olde  Courtier,  his  loue  tafle  of  Satume :  yet  the 
lad  Louer,  may  happely  come  fomwhat  neere  luppiter. 
Louers  when  Uiey  come  into  a  Gardeine,  fome 
gather  Nettles,  fome  Rofes,  one  Tyme,  an  other  Sage, 
and  euerye  one,  that,  for  his  Ladyes  fauour,  that  flie 
fauoureth :  infomuch  as  there  is  no  Weede  almofte^ 
but  it  is  wome.    If  you  Gentlemen,  doe  the  lyke  in 
reading,I(hallbeefureallmydifcourfes(hallbe  regarded, 
ibme  for  the  finell,    fome  for  the  fmart,  all 
for  a  kinde  of  a  louing  finacke :  Lette 
euerye  one  followe  his  fencie,  aud  lay 
that  is  befl,  which  he  lyketh  belt 
And  fo  I  commit  euerye  mans 
delight  to  his  own  choice,  & 
my  felfe  to  all  your 
courtedes. 

Yours  to  vfe, 
lohn  Lyty. 


T  Eufkues  and  his  England. 


Vpkva  hauing  gotten  all  things  ne- 
ceflaiy  for  liis  voyage  into  England, 
accompanied  onelye  with  PhUauius, 
tooke  (hipping  the  firil  of  December, 
iS79>  hy  our  Englifh  Computation: 
\Vho  as  one  refolued  to  fee  that  with 
his  eies,  which  he  had  oftentimes 
^  heard  with  his  eares.began  to  vfe  this 
perfwafion  to  his  friend  PkUautus,  afwell  to  counfell  him 
how  he  fliould  behaue  him-felfe  in  Ei^land,  as  to  com- 
fort him  beeing  nowe  on  the  Seas, 
'i  As  I  haue  found  thee  willing  to  be  a  fellow  in  my 
trauell,  fo  would  I  haue  thee  ready  to  be  a  follower  of 
my  counfell :  in  the  one  (halt  thou  fliew  thy  good  will, 
in  the  other  manifeft  thy  wifdome.  Wee  are  nowlay- 
Ijng  into  an  Iland  of  fmal  compaOe  as  I  gefle  by  their 
Maps,  but  of  great  ciuility  as  I  hear  by  their  man[n]ers, 
which  if  it  be  fo,  it  bchooueth  vs  to  be  more  inquifi- 
tiue  of  their  conditions,  then  of  their  countrey :  and 
more  carefiill  to  marke  the  natures  of  thcii  men,  then 
curious  to  note  the  fituation  of  the  place.  And  fiiiely 
me  thinketh  we  cannot  better  bellow  our  time  on  the 
Sea,  then  in  aduife  how  to  behaue  our  felues  when  we 
come  to  ye  fhore  :  for  greater  daunger  is  ther  to  ariue 
in  a  (Iraunge  countrey  where  the  in^bitants  be  polli- 
tique,  then  to  be  toffed  with  the  ttoublefome  wauei^ 
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where  the  Mariners  be  vnlkilfall.  Fortune  guideth 
men  in  the  rough  Sea,  but  Wifdome  ruleth  them  in  a 
ftraunge  land. 

If  Trauailers  in  this  our  age  were  as  warye  of  their 
conditions,  as  they  be  venterous  of  their  bodyes,  or  as 
willing  to  reape  profit  by  their  paines,  as  they  are  to 
endure  perill  for  their  pleafure,  they  would  either  pre- 
fer their  own  foyle  before  a  ilraunge  Land,  or  good 
counfell  before  their  owne  conceyte.  But  as  the  young 
fcholler  in  Atluns  went  to  heare  Demojlhems  eloquence 
at  Corinthy  and  was  entangled  with  Lais  beautie,  fo 
mod  of  our  trauailers  which  pretend  to  get  a  fmacke 
of  ilraunge  language  to  Iharpen  their  wits,  are  in- 
I  fefled  with  vanity  by  [in]  following  their  wils.  Daunger 
and  dehght  growe  both  vppon  one  ilalke,  the  Rofe 
and  the  Canker  in  one  bud,  white  and  blacke  are 
commonly  in  one  border.  Seeing  then  my  good 
PhilautuSy  that  we  are  not  to  conquer  wilde  beafts  by 
fight,  but  to  confer  with  wife  men  by  poUide :  We 
ought  to  take  greater  heede  that  we  be  not  intrapped 
in  follye,  then  feare  to  bee  fubdued  by  force.  And 
heere  by  the  way  it  Ihall  not  be  amifle,  afwell  to  driue 
away  the  tedioufneffe  of  time,  as*To  delight  our  felues 
with  talke,  to  reheaife  an  olde  treatife  of  an  auncient 
Hermitte,  who  meeting  with  a  pvlgrime  at  his  Cell, 
vttered  a  flange  and  delightfim  tale,  which  if  Uiou 
PhUauius  art  difpofed  to  hea^,  and  thefe  prefent  atten- 
tiue  to  haue,  Tin^  fpende  fome  time  about  it,  knowing 
it  both  fit  for  vs  tharbe  trauailers  to  leame  wit,  and 
not  vnfit  for  thefe  that  be  MStchaunts  to  get  wealth. 

T'iiiVbtt/M/although  the^  ilumpes  of  loue  fo  flicked  in 
his  mind,  that  he  father  wifhed  to  heare  an  Eelegie  in 
Ouidy  then  a  tale  of  an  Hejspit :  yet  was  hee  willing 
to  lend  his  eare  to  his  firiende,  who  had  left  his  heart 
with  his^dy,  for  you  Ihal  vnderfland  that  PhUauius 
hauing  fea^  the  Cooling  Q^e  which  Euphues  fent 
him,  fought  rather  to  aunfwereit,  then  sillowe  it.  And 
I  doubt  not  but  if  Philautus  fall  into  his  olde  vaine  in 
Engkmd^  you  ihall  heare  of  his  new  deuice  in  Jtaly^ 
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And  although  fome  Ihall  thinke  it  impertinent  to  the 
hiflorie,  they  (hall  not  finde  it  repugnant,  nomore  then  in 
one  nofegay  to  fet  two  flowers,  or  in  one  counter^te  two 
coulourSy  which  bringeth  more  delight,  then  diflikmg. 
FHlauius  aunfwered  Euphues  in  this  manner. 

MY  good  Euphues^  I  am  as  willing  to  heare  thy 
tale,  as  I  am  to  be  pertaker  of  thy  trauaile,  yet 
^e  not  howe  it  commeth  to  pafie,  that  my  eyes 
are  eyther  heauy  againd  foule  weather,  or  my  head  fo 
drowlie  againfl  fome  ill  newes,  that  this  tale  (hall  come 
in  good  time  to  bring  me  a  fleepe,  and  then  (hall  I  get 
no  harme  by  the  Hermit,  though  I  get  no  good :  the 
other  that  wer  then  in  the  ihippe  flocked  about 
Euphues^  who  began  in  this  manner. 

'T^Here  dwelt  fome-tymes  in  the  Iland  Scyruniy  an 
1  auncient  gentleman  called  Caffander^  who 
amell  by  his  being  a  long  gatherer,  as  his  trad[e]  being 
a  lowd  [lewde]  vfurer,  waxed  fo  wealthy,  that  he  was 
thought  to  haue  almodall  the  money  in  that  countrey, 
in  his  owne  coflers,  being  both  aged  and  fickly,  found 
fuch  weaknefle  in  him-felfe,  that  he  thought  nature  would 
yeeld  to  death,  and  phiflcke  to  his  difeafes.  This 
Gentleman  had  one  onely  fonne,  who  nothing  refem- 
bled  the  father  either  in  fancie  or  fauour,  which  the 
olde  manne  perceiuing,  diffembled  with  him  both  in 
nature  and  honeilie,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  called  vnto 
his  bedflde,  and  the  chamber  beeing  voyded,  he  brake 
with  him  in  thefe  tearmes. 

Callimachus  (for  fo  was  hee  called)  thou  art  too 
«young  to  dye,  and  I  too  old  to  lyue :  yet  as  nature 
mud  of  neceflitie  pay  hir  debt  to  death,  fo  mud  (he 
alfo  ihew  hir  deuotion  to  thee,  whome  I  aliue  had  to 
be  the  comfort  of  myne  age,  and  whome  alone  I  mud 
leaue  beh3mde  mee,  for  to  bee  the  onely  maynteiner  of 
all  myne  honour.  If  thou  coulded  afwell  conceiue  the 
care  of  a  father,  as  I  can  leuel  at  the  nature  of  a 
childe,  or  wer  I  as  able  to  vtter  my  afledtion  towards 
a  fonne  as  thou  oughted  to  ihew  thy  duety  to  thy  Are, 
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then  wouldeft  thou  defire  my  life  to  enioy  my  counfeD, 
and  I  fhouldconedt  [corrupt]  thy  life  to  amend  thy  con- 
.  ditions :  yet  fo  tempered,  as  neyther  rigor  might  detraft 
any  tinng  from  affedtion  in  me,  or  feare  any  whit  from 
thee,  in  duety.  But  feeing  my  felfe  fo  feeble  that  I 
cannot  liue  to  bee  thy  guyde,  I  am  refolued  to  giue 
thee  fuch  counfell  as  may  do  thee  good,  wher-in  I  (hal 
fhew  my  care,  and  difchaige  my  duede. 

My  good  fonne,  thou  art  to  receiue  by  my  death 
wealth,  and  by  my  counfel  wUdom,  and  I  would  thou 
wert  as  willing  to  imprint  the  one  in  thy  hart,  as  thou 
wilt  be  ready  to  beare  the  otKet  in  thy  purfe :  to  bee 
rich  is  the  "gift  of  ForttESe,  to  bee  wife  the  grace  of 
God.  Haue  more  mmde  on  thy  bookes  then  my  [tliy] 
^bags,  more  defire  of  godlinefle  then  gold,  greater 
affedlion  to  dye  well,  then  tOsliue  wantonly. 

But  as  the  Cypieffe  tree,  the  mSfelt  is  watered,  the 
more  if  Avithereth,  and  the  oftner  it  is  lopped,  the 
fooner  it  dyeth,  fo  vnbrideled  youth,  the  more  it  isalfo 
by  graue  aduife  counfelled,  or  due  corredlion  controlled, 
the  fooner  it  falleth  to  confufion,  hating  all  reafons 
that  would  bring  it  from  folly,  as  that  tree  doth  all 
remedies,  that  (hould  make  it  fertile. 

Alas  CaliimachuSy  when  wealth  commeth  into  the 
handes  of  youth  before  they  can  vfe  it,  then  fall  they 
to  al  diforder  that  may  be,  tedding  that  with  a  forke 
in  one  yeare,  which  was  not  gathered  together  with  a 
rake,  in  twentie. 

But  why  difcourfe  I  with  Aee  of  worldly  affaires, 
being  my  felf  going  to  heatlien,  neere  Caliimachus  take 
the  key^f  yq^er  great  barred  Chefl,  wher  thou  fhalt 
finde  fuch  (lore  of  wealth,  {Eat  if  thou  vfe  it  with  dif- 
cretion,  thou  (halt  become  the  onely  rich  man  of  the 
world.  Thus  turning  him  on  his  [the]  left  fide,  with  a 
deepe  figh  and  pitifull  grone,  gaue  vp  the  ghoafl. 

CaUimachuSy  hauing  more  minde  to  looke  to  the 
locke,  then  for  a  fhrowding  fheete,  the  breath  beeing 
fcarce  out  of  his  ^Eithers  mouth,  and  his  body  yet  pant- 
ing with  heate,  opened  the  Chefl,  where  he  found 
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nothing,  but  a  letter  written  very  faire,  fealed  vp  willi 
las  Signet  of  armes,  with  this  fuperfcription : 

€r  In  finding  nothings  thou  JhaU  gqine  aU  things. 

CailimachuSyZi^ou^  heewere  abaflhed  at  [the]  fight 
of  the  emptie  Cheil,  yet  hoping  this  letter  would  diredl 
him  to  the  golden  M3me,  he  boldly  opened  it,  the  con* 
tents  whereoff,  follow[ed]  in  thefe  termes. 

WIfedome,  is  great  wealth.  Sparing,  is  good 
getting.  Thrift  confifleth  not  in  golde,  but 
grace.  It  is  better  to  dye  with-out  mony,  then  to  Hue 
with  out  modeftie.  Put  no  more  clothes  on  thy  back, 
then  will  expell  colde :  neither  any  more  meat  in  thy 
belly,  then  may  quench  hunger.  Vfe  not  chaunge  in 
attire,  nor  varietie  in  thy  dyet :  the  one  bringeth  pride, 
the  other  furfets.  Each  vaine,  voyd  of  pietie:  both 
coiUy,  wide  of  profit       /  ^ 

Goe  to  bed  with  the  Lambe,  and  rife  with  the 
Larke :  Late  watching  in  the  night,  breedeth  vnquyet: 
and  long  fleeping  in  the  day,  vngodlinefTe :  Flye  both : 
this,  as  vnwholfome :  that,  as  vnhonefL 

Enter  not  into  bands,  no  not  for  thy  befl  friends : 

he  that  payeth  an  other  mans  debt  feeketh  his  own 

decay,  it  is  as  rare  to  fee  a  rich  Surety,  as  a  black 

Swan,  and  he  that  lendeth  to  all  that  will  borowe, 

,      (heweth  great  good  will,  but  lyttle  witte.    Lende  not 

a  penny  without  a  pawne,  for  that  will  be  a  good  gage 

^  /  to  borowe.    Be  not  haflie  to  marry,  it  is  better  to  haue 

%  I  one' plough  going,  then  two  cradeUs :  and  more  profit 

I  to  haue  a  bsune  filled  then  a  bedde.    But  if  thou  cand 

I  not  liue  chaflly,  chufe  fuch  an  one,  as  maye  be  more 

'  commended  for  humiUtie,  then  beautie.    A  good  huf- 

\    wife,  is  a  great  patrimony :  and  fhe  is  mod  honourable, 

I    that  is  mod  honed.    If  thou  defire  to  be  olde,  beware 

\  of  too  much  wine :   If  to  be  healthy,  take  heede  of 

^  many  women :  If  too  be  rich,  fiiunne  playing  at  al 

games.    Long  quaffing,  maketh  a  Ihort  lyfe :  Fond^ 
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lufl,  caufeth  drye  bones:  and  lewd  paflimes,  naked 
puriTes.  Let  die  Cooke  be  thy  Phiiiition,  and  the 
(hambles  thy  Apothecaries  (hop :  He  that  for  euery 
qualme  wil  take  a  Receipt^  and  can-not  make  two 
meales,  vnlefTe  Galen  be  his  Gods  good :  (hall  be  fure 
to  make  the  Phifition  rich,  and  himfelfe  a  begger :  his 
bodye  will  neuer  be  with-out  difeafes,  and  his  puriTe 
euer  with-out  money. 

Be  not  too  lauifli  in  giuing  almes,  the  charitie  of 
this  Countrey,  is,  God  helpe  Uiee :  and  the  courtefie, 
I  haue  the  befl  wine  in  towne  for  you. 

Line  in  the  Countrey,  not  inThe'^ourt :  where  nei- 
ther GrafTe  will  growe,  nor  Mofle  deaue  to  thy  heeles. 

Thus  had  thou  if  diou  cand  vfe  it,  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  world :  and  he  that  can-not  follow  good  counfel, 
neuer  can  get  commoditie.  I  leaue  thee  more,  then  my 
father  led  me :  For  he  dying,  gaue  me  great  wealth, 
without  care  how  I  might  keepe  it :  and  I  giue  thee 
good  counfell,  with  all  meanes  how  to  get  riches. 
And  no  doubt,  what  fo  is  gotten  with  witte,  will  bee 
kept  with  warineffe,  and  encreafed  with  ^^(^i^iome. 

God  blefle  thee,  and  I  blelTe  thee :  andT^as  1  tender 
thy  feifetie,  fo  God  deale  with  my  fotde.    ^ — ^ 

Callimachus  was  droken  into  fuch  a  maze,  at  this 
his  fathers  lad  Will,  that  he  had  almod  lod  his  former 
wit:  And  being  in  an  extreame  rage,  renting  his 
clothes  and  tearing  his  haire,  began^  to*  [he]  vttof  ed] 
thefe  words. 

IS  this  the  nature  of  a  Father  to  deceiue  his  fonne, 
or  the  part  of  crabbed  age,  to  delude  credulous 
youth  ?  Is  the  death  bedde  which  ought  to  bee  the 
ende  of  deuotion,  become  the  beginning  of  deceipt? 
Ah  Caffander^  friend  I  can-not  terme  thee,  feeing  Uiee 
fo  vnkinde :  and  father  I  will  not  call  thee,  whome  I 
finde  fo  vnnaturall. 

Who  fo  (hall  heare  of  this  vngratefulnefTe,  will  rather 
lament  thy  dealyng,  then  thy  death :  and  marud  yat 
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a  man  affedled  outwardly  with  fuch  great  grauitie, 
Ihould  inwardly  be  infe^d  with  fo  great  guile.  Shall 
I  then  ihew  the  duetie  of  a  childe,  when  thou  haft  for* 
gotten  the  Nature  of  a  Father?  No,  no,  for  as  the 
Torch  toumed  downewarde,  is  extinguilhed  with  the 
felfe  lame  waxe  which  was  tJie  caufe  of  his  lyght :  fo 
Nature  toumed  to  vnkindenefTe,  is  quenched  by  thofe 
meanes  it  (houlde  be  kindeled,  leaning  no  braunch  of 
loue,  where  it  foimde  no  roote  of  humanitie. 

Thou  haft  caryed  to  thy  graue  more  graye  haires,  then 
yeares :  and  yet  more  yeares,  then  vertues.  Couldeft 
thou  vnder  the  Image  of  fo  precife  holynefTe^  harbour 
the  exprefle  patteme  of  barbarous  crueltie  ?  I  fee  now, 
that  as  the  Canker  fooneft  entreth  into  the  white  Rofe, 
fo  corruption  doth  eaflieft  creepe  into  the  white  head. 

Would  CaUimachus  could  afwell  difgeft  thy  malyce 
with  patience,  as  thou  diddeft  difguife  it  with  craft :  or 
would  I  might  either  burie  my  care  with  thy  carcafle, 
or  that  thou  hadft  ended  thy  defame  with  thy  death. 
But  as  ye  hearb  Moly  hath  a  floure  as  white  as  fnow, 
and  a  roote  as  blacke  as  incke :  fo  age  hath  a  white  head, 
(howing  pietie,  but  a  black  hart,  fweUing  with  mifchiefe. 

Wher-by  I  fee,  that  olde  men  are  not  vnlyke  vnto 
olde  Trees,  whofe  barkes  feemeth  to  be  found,  when 
their  bodies  are  rotten. 

I  will  moume,  not  that  thou  art  now  dead,  but 
bicaufe  thou  haft  lined  fo  long :  neither  doe  I  weepe  to 
fee  thee  without  breath,  but  to  finde  thee  without  mony. 

In  fteede  of  coyne,  thou  haft  left  me  counlaile  :  O 
polytique  olde  man.  Didft  thou  leame  by  experience, 
that  an  edge  can  be  any  thing  worth,  if  it  haue  nothing 
to  cut,  or  yat  Myners  could  worke  without  mettals,  or 
Wifedome  thriue,  with-out  where-with. 

What  auayleth  it  to  be  a  cunning  Lapidarie,  and 
haue  no  ftones  ?  or  a  fldlfull  Pilot,  and  haue  no  ftiip  ? 
or  a  thriftie  man,  and  haue  no  money.  Wifdome  hath 
no  Mint,  Counfell  is  no  Coyner.  He  that  in  thefe 
dayes  feeketh  to  get  wealth  by  wit,  with-out  friends, 
is  lyke  vnto  him,  tihat  thinketh  to  buye  meate  in  the 
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market  for  honeilie  with-out  money :  which  thriueth 
on  either  fide  fo  well^  that  the  one  hath  a  wittie  head 
and  an  emptie  purfle :  the  other  a  godly  minde,  and  an 
emptie  belly. 

Yea,  fuch  a  world  it  is,  that  Gods  can  do  nothing 
with-out  golde,  and  who  of  more  might?  nor  Princes 
any  thing  with-out  gifts,  and  who  of  more  Maieilie?  nor 
Philofophers  anything  with-out  guylt  [gylte],  and  who  of 
more  wifedome  ?  For  as  among  the  A^yptianSy  there 
was  no  man  edeemed  happie,  that  had  not  a  bead  full 
of  fpots,  fo  amongft  vs  ther  is  none  accompted  wife 
that  hath  not  a  purie  full  of  golde.  And  hadded  thou 
not  loued  money  fo  well,  thou  woulded  neuer  haue 
liued  fo  warily  and  died  fo  wickedly,  who  either  bury- 
ing thy  treafure,  doed  hope  to  meete  it  in  hell,  or 
borowing  it  of  the  Diuel  had  rendred  him  the  whole, 
the  intered  where-of,  I  feare  me,  commeth  to  no  leffe 
then  the  price  of  thy  foule. 

But  whether  art  thou  caried,  CallimachuSy  rage  can 
neither  reduce  thy  fathers  life,  nor  recouer  his  treafure. 
Let  it  fufiice  thee,  that  he  was  vnkinde,  and  thou  vn- 
fortunate,  that  he  is  dead  and  heareth  thee  not,  thai 
thou  art  aliue  and  profited  nothing. 

But  what,  did  my  father  think,  that  too  much  wealth 
would  make  me  proud,  and  feared  not  too  great  mifery 
would  make  me  defperate  ?  Whiled  he  was  beginning 
a  frefh  to  renew  his  complaints  and  reuile  his  parents, 
his  kinffolke  aifembled,  who  caufed  him  to  bridle  his 
lauifli  tongue,  although  they  meruailed  at  his  pitious 
tale:  For  it  was  well  knowne  to  them  all,  that 
Caffander  had  more  mony  then  halfe  the  countrey, 
and  loued  Caliimachus  better  then  his  own  felfe. 

Callimachus  by  the  importunitie  of  his  allies,  re* 
prefled  his  rage,  fecting  order  for  all  thinges  requidte 
for  his  fathers  funeralles,  who  being  brought  with  due 
reuerence  vnto  the  graue,  hee  returned  home,  making 
a  (hort  Inuentorie  to  his  fathers  long  WU.  And 
hauing  made  ready  money  of  fuch  mouables  as  were 
in  his  houfe,  putte  both  tiiem  and  his  houfe  into  his 
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purfe,  refoluing  now  with  him-felfe  in  this  extremitie, 
eyther  with  the  hazarde  of  his  labour  to  gayne  wealth, 
or  by  myfTortune  to  feeke  death,  accompting  it  [as]  great 
(hame  to  Hue  with-out  trauell,  as  griefe  to  bee  left 
with-out  treafure,  and  although  hee  were  eamelUy 
entreated,  as  well  by  good  proffers  of  gentle  per- 
fwafions  to  weane  him-felfe  from  fo  defolate,  or  rather 
defperate  lyfe,  hee  would  not  hea^n  eydier  to  his 
owne  commodities  or  their  counfelles :  For  feeing  (fayd 
hee)  llun  lefl  heyre  to  all  the  worlde,  I  meane  to 
execute  my  authorities  and  clayme  my  lands  in  all 
places  of  the  world.  Who  now  fo  rich  as  CaUimachus  ? 
Who  had  as  many  reuenues  eueiy  where  as  in  his 
owne  countrey?  Thus  beeyng  in  a  readines  to 
departe,  apparrelled  in  all  coulours,  as  one  fitte  for  all 
companies,  and  willing  to  fee  all  countries,  ioumyed 
three  or  foure  dayes  verye  deuoutlye  lyke  a  pilgrime, 
who  flraying  out  of  his  pathway,  and  fomwhat  weary, 
not  vfed  to  fuch  day-labours,  reded  him-felf  vppon  the 
fide  of  a  filuer  (Ireame,  euen  almod  in  the  grifping  of 
the  euening,  where  thinking  to  (leale  a  nappe,  beganne 
to  clofe  his  eyes.  As  he  was  thus  between  ilumbring 
and  waking,  he  heard  one  cough  pitioufly,  which 
caufed  him  to  ilart:  and  feeing  no  creature,  hee 
feaiched  diligently  in  euery  bulhe  and  vnder  euery 
(hrubbe,  at  the  lad  he  lyghted  on  a  little  caue,  where 
thrufting  in  his  head  more  bolde  then  wife,  hee  efpyed 
an  olde  man  cladde  all  in  gray,  with  a  head  as  white 
as  Alablafler,  his  hoarie  beard  hanging  downe  well 
neere  to  his  knees,  with  him  no  earthly  creature,  fauing 
onelye  a  Moufe  deeping  in  a  Cattes  eare.  Ouer  the 
fyre  this  good  olde  man  latte,  leaning  his  head  to  looke 
into  a  little  earthen  veffell  which  (loode  by  him. 

CaUimachus  delyghted  more  then  abafhed  at  this 
ftraunge  fight,  thought  to  fee  the  manner  of  his  hoile, 
before  he  would  be  his  gued. 

This  olde  manne  immediatelye  tooke  out  of  his 
potte  certayne  rootes,  on  the  which  hee  fedde  hunger- 
lye,  hauing  no  other  drinke  then  fayre  water.     But 
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that  which  was  mode  of  all  to  bee  confidered  and 
noted,  the  Moufe  and  the  Catte  fell  to  their  vidtualles, 
beeing  fuch  reliques  as  the  olde  manne  had  left,  yea 
and  that  fo  louinglye,  as  one  woulde  haue  thought  them 
both  married,  iudging  the  Moufe  to  be  veiye  wilde,  or 
the  Cat  very  tame. 

CcUlimachus  coulde  not  refra3me  laughter  to  beholde 
the  folempne  feafte,  at  the  voyce  where-of  the  olde 
manne  arofe,  and  demaunded  who  was  there:  vnto 
whome  Callimachus  aunfwered:  Father,  one  that 
wilheth  thee  both  greater  cheere  and  better  feruaunts : 
vnto  whome  hee  replyed  Ihoaring  vp  his  eyes,  by  lis 
fonne,  I  accompt  the  cheere  good,  which  mainta3meth 
health,  and  the  feruauntes  honed,  whome  I  finde  fayth- 
fulL  And  if  thou  neyther  thinke  fcome  of  my  com- 
pany nor  my  Cell,  enter  and  welcome '.  the  which  offer 
CcUlimachus  accepted  with  great  thankes,  who  thought 
his  lodging  would  be  better  then  his  fupper.  * 

The  next  morning  the  olde  manne  being  very 
inquiiitiue  of  CcUlimachus  what  he  was,  wher  he  dwelt, 
and  whether  he  would,  Callimachus  difcourfed  with 
him  in  perticulers,  as  before,  touching  his  Fathers 
death  and  defpite,  againd  whome  hee  vttered  fo  many 
bytter  and  burning  wordes,  as  the  olde  Hermittes 
eares  gloed  to  heare  them,  and  my  tonge  would 
bl)rder  if  I  diould  vtter  them.  More-ouer  he  added 
that  he  was  determined  to  feeke  aduentures  in  draunge 
lands,  and  either  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  by  trauaile, 
or  fudeine  theforce  of  Fortune  by  his  owne  wilfuUfollye. 

Now  Philautus^  thou  dialt  vnderdand  that  this  olde 
Hermitte,  whiche  was  named  alfo  Caffander^  was 
Brother  to  Callimachus  Father,  and  Vncle  to  Calli- 
machusy  vnto  whom  Caffander  had  before  his  death 
conueyed  the  fumme  of  tenne  thoufand  poundes,  to  the 
vfe  of  his  fonne  in  his  mod  extremitie  and  neceditie, 
knowing  or  at  the  lead  forefeeing  that  his  young  colt 
will  neuerbeare  a  white  mouth  with-out  a  harde  bridle. 
Alfo  hee  affured  him-felfe  that  his  brother  fo  little  ten- 
dred  money  bemg  a  profeffed  Hermitte^  and  fo  much 
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tendred  and  elleemed  CaUitnachuSy  beeing  his  neere 
kinfman,  as  he  put  no  doubt  to  (land  to  his  deuotion. 
Caffander  this  olde  Hermitte  hearing  it  to  bee 
CalUmackus  his  Nephewe,  and  vnderdanding  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  diiTembled  his  griefe  although  he 
were  glad  to  fee  thinges  happen  out  To  well,  and  deter- 
mined with  him-felfe  to  make  a  Coiinne  of  his  young 
Neuew  [Nephew],  vntyll  hee  had  bought  witte  with  the 
price  of  [his]  woe,  wherefore  he  aflayed  iirfl  to  ilaye  him 
from  tiauell,  and  to  take  fome  other  courfe,  more  fitte 
for  a  Gentleman.  And  to  the  intent  fayde  hee,  that  I 
may  perfwade  thee,  giue  eare  vnto  my  tale,  and  this  is 
the  tale  Philautus  that  I  promifed  thee,  which  the 
Hermitte  fitting  nowe  in  the  Sunne,  began  to  vtter  to 
CalUmachus, 

WHen  I  was  younge  as  thou  nowe  art,  I  neuer 
thought  to  bee  olde,  as  nowe  I  am,  which 
caufed  luflye  bloud  to  attempte  thofe  thinges  in  youth, 
which  akyng  boanes  haue  repented  in  age.  I  hadde 
one  onely  Brother,  which  alfo  bore  my  name,  being 
both  borne  at  one  tjrme  as  twinnes,  but  fo  farre  dyf- 
agreeing  in  nature,  as  hadde  not  as  well  the  refpedle  of 
the  iud  tyme,  as  alfo  the  certeyntie  and  afluraunce  of 
our  Mothers  fidelitie,  perfwaded  the  worlde  wee  hadde 
one  Father:  It  would  veiye  hardelye  haue  beene 
thought,  that  fuch  contrazye  difpoiitions  coulde  well 
haue  beene  bredde  in  one  wombe,  or  iffued  from  ones 
lo3mes.  Yet  as  out  of  one  and  the  felfe-fame  roote, 
commeth  as  well  the  wilde  Olyue,  as  the  fweete,  and 
as  the  Palme  Perfian  Fig  tree,  beareth  as  well  Apples, 
as  Figs :  fo  our  mother  thrud  into  the  world  at  one 
time,  the  bloifome  of  grauitie  and  lyghtnefTe. 

We  were  nurffed  both  with  one  teate,  where  my 
brother  fucked  a  defire  of  third  [thrift],  and  I  of  theft : 
which  euidently  Iheweth  that  as  the  breath  of  the  Lyon, 
engendreth  afwell  the  Serpent,  as  the  Ant :  and  as  the 
felfe  fame  deaw  forceth  the  Earth  to  yeelde  both  the 
Darnell  and  Wheat :  or  as  the  Eafterly  winde  maketh 
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the  bloflbmes  to  blail,  and  the  buddes  to  btowe :  fo  one 
wombe  nourilhed  contrary  wits,  and  one  milke  diuers 
manners,  which  argueth  fometlung  in  Nature  I  know 
not  what^  to  be  meruaylous,  I  dare  not  iaye  mondrous. 

As  we  grew  olde  in  yeares,  fo  began  we  to  be  more 
oppodt  in  opinions:  He  graue,  I  gamefome:  he 
(ludious,  I  careleffe :  he  without  mirth,  and  I  without 
modeflie. 

And  verely,  had  we  refembled  each  other,  as  little 
in  fauour,  as  we  did  in  fancie,  or  diiagreed  as  much  in 
(hape  as  we  did  in  fence :  I  know  not  what  Dedalus 
would  haue  made  a  Laborynth  for  fuch  Monders,  or 
what  AppdUs  could  haue  couloured  fuch  Miflhapes. 

But  as  the  Painter  Tamantes  could  no  way  expreiTe 
the  griefe  of  Agamemnon  who  law  his  onely  daughter 
facraficed,  and  therefore  drew  him  with  a  vale  ouer 
his  face,  whereby  one  might  better  conceiue  his 
anguifh,  then  he  colour  it :  fo  fome  Tamantes  feeing  vs, 
would  be  condrained  with  a  Curtaine  to  Ihadow  that 
deformitie,  which  no  counterfait  could  portraie  l3ruely. 
But  nature  recompenfed  ye  dilTimilitude  [fimilitude]  of 
mindes,  with  a  Sympathy  of  bodies,  for  we  were  in  all 
parts  one  fo  like  the  other,  that  it  was  hard  to  diflinguiih 
either  in  fpeach,  countenaunce,  or  height,  one  from 
the  other :  fauing  that  either  car[r]ied  the  motion  of  his 
mind,  in  his  manners,  and  that  the  affedls  of  the  hart 
were  bewrayed  by  the  eyes,  which  made  vs  knowen 
manifeftly.  For  as  two  Rubies  be  they  neuer  fo  lyke, 
yet  if  they  be  brought  together  one  ftaineth  the  other, 
fo  we  beeing  clofe  one  to  the  other,  it  was  eafely  to 
imagme  by  the  face  whofe  vertue  deferued  mod  fauour, 
for  I  could  neuer  fee  my  brother,  but  his  grauitie 
would  make  me  blulh,  which  caufed  me  to  rdfemble 
ihe  Thruflie,  who  neuer  iingeth  in  the  companye  of  the 
Nightingale.  For  whiled  my  Brother  was  in  prefence, 
I  duril  not  prefume  to  talke,  lead  his  wifedome  might 
haue  checked  my  wildneiTe :  Much  lyke  to  Rofcius^ 
who  was  alwayes  dumbe,  when  he  dined  with  Caio. 
pur  FiLth^r  being  on  his  death  bed,  knew  not  whom  to 
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mrdem  his  heire,  being  both  of  one  age :  to  make  both, 
woulde  breede  as  he  thought,  vnquiet :  to  appoint  but 
one,  were  as  he  knew  iniury :  to  deuide  equally,  were  to 
haue  no  heire :  to  impart  more  to  one  then  to  ye  other, 
were  partiality :  to  difherite  me  of  his  wealdi,  whom 
Nature  had  difherited  of  wifedome,  were  agaii^  reafon : 
to  barre  my  brother  from  golde,  whome  God  feemed 
to  endue  with  grace,  were  flatte  impietie :  yet  calling 
vs  before  him,  he  vttered  with  watrie  eyes,  thefe  words.    / 

WEre  it  not  my  fonnes,  that  Nature  worketh 
more  in  me,  then  lullice,  I  Ihould  difherite 
the  one  of  you,  who  promifeth  by  his  folly  to  fpende 
all,  and  leaue  the  other  nothing,  whofe  wifedome 
feemeth  to  purchafe  all  things.  But  I  well  know,  that 
a  bitter  roote  is  amended  with  a  fweete  graft,  and 
crooked  trees  proue  good  Cammocks,  and  wilde 
Grapes,  make  pleafaimt  Wine.  Which  perfwadeth  me, 
that  thou  (poynting  to  me)  wilt  in  age  repent  thy 
youthly  affedlions,  and  leame  to  dye  as  well,  as  thou 
hafl  lyued  wantonly.  As  for  thee  (l^y^^g  ^s  hande  on 
my  brothers  head)  although  I  fee  more  tiien  commonly 
in  any  of  thy  yeares,  yet  knowing  that  thofe  that  giue 
themfelues  to  be  bookifh,  are  oftentimes  fo  blockilh, 
that  they  forget  thrift :  Where-by  the  olde  Saw  is  veri- 
fied, that  the  greateft  Clearkes  are  not  the  wifeil  men, 
whodigge  flill  at  the  roote,  while  others  gather  the  fruite, 
I  am  determined  to  helpe  thee  forward,  leaft  hauing 
nothing  thou  deiire  nothing,  and  fo  be  accompted  as 
no  body.  He  hauing  thus  faid,  called  for  two  bags, 
the  one  ful  of  gold,  the  other  fluft  with  writings,  and 
cafling  them  botli  vnto  us,  (ayd  this :  There  my  fonnes 
deuide  all  as  betweene  you  it  ihal  be  befl  agreed, 
and  fo  rendred  vp  his  ghoafl,  with  a  pitifull  grone. 

My  brother  as  one  that  knew  his  owne  good,  and  my 
humour,  gaue  me  leaue  to  chufe  which  bag  I  lyked,  at 
the  dioice  I  made  no  great  curiofitie,  but  fnatching  the 
gold,  let  go  ye  writings,  which  wer  as  I  knew  EuideTic^^ 
for  land^  oblygations  for  debt,  too  \iea\xy  ioi  TSi^  \a 
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caiy,  who  determiJied  (as  now  thou  doeft  CaJUnu^ 
chus)  to  feeke  aduentures.  My  purlTe  now  fwelling 
with  a  timpany,  I  thought  to  ferdi  al  countries  for  a 
remedy,  and  fent  many  golden  Angels  into  eueiy 
quarter  of  ye  world,  which  neuer  brought  newes  again 
to  their  mailer,  being  either  foared  into  heauen,  wher 
I  cannot  fetch  them,  or  funke  into  Hell  for  pride,  wher 
I  meane  not  to  follow  them.  This  life  I  continued  ye 
fpace  of.  xiiij.  yeares,  vntil  I  had  vidted  and  viewed 
euery  country,  and  was  a  ilranger  in  mine  owne  :  but 
finding  no  treafure  to  be  wrapped  in  trauell,  I  returned 
with  more  vices,  then  I  went  forth  with  pence,  yet 
with  fo  good  a  grace,  as  I  was  able  to  iinne  both  by 
experience  and  authoritie,  vfe  framing  me  to  the  one, 
and  the  Countryes  to  the  other.  There  was  no  cryme 
fo  barbarous,  no  murther  fo  bloudy,  no  oath  fo  blaf- 
phemous,  no  vice  fo  execrable,  but  yat  I  could  readely 
recite  where  I  learned  it,  and  by  roate  repeate  the 
peculiar  crime,  of  euerye  perticular  Country,  Citie, 
Towne,  Village,  Houfe,  or  Chamber. 

If  I  met  with  one  of  Creetty  I  was  ready  to  lye  with 
him  for  the  whetilone.  If  with  a  Grecian^  1  could 
diiTemble  with  Synan,  I  could  court  it  with  the  Italian^ 
carous  it  with  the  Dutch-man.  I  learned  al  kinde[s]  of 
poyfons,  yea,  and  fuch  as  were  fit  for  the  Popes  holy- 
neffe.  In  Aegypt  I  worfhipped  their  fpotted  God,  at 
Memphis.  In  Turkey ^  their  Mahomet.  In  Rame^  their 
Mafle:  which  gaue  me  not  onely  a  remiifion  for  my 
finnes  pafl  without  penaunce,  but  alfo  a  commiiTion  to 
finne  euer  after  with-out  preiudice. 

There  was  no  fafhion  but  fitted  my  backe,  no  fanciy 
but  ferued  my  toume :  But  now  my  Barrell  of  golde, 
which  Pride  fet  a  broche,  Loue  began  to  fet  a  tilte, 
which  in  fhort  time  ranne  fo  on  the  lees,  that  the 
Diuell  daunced  in  the  bottome,  where  he  found  neuer 
a  croiTe.  It  were  too  tedious  to  vtter  my  whole  lyfe 
in  this  my  Pilgrimage,  the  remembraunce  where-o£^ 
doth  nothing  but  double  my  repentaunce. 

Then  to  grow  to  an  ende,  I  feemg  my  money  wafted. 
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my  apparell  wome,  my  minde  infedled  with  as  many 
vices,  as  my  body  with  difeafes,  and  my  bodye  with 
more  maladyes,  then  the  Leopard  hath  markes,  hauing 
nothing  for  amends  but  a  few  broken  languages,  which 
ferued  me  in  no  more  ileede,  then  to  fee  one  meat 
ferued  in  diuers  dilhes :  I  thought  it  beil  to  retoume 
into  my  natiue  foyle,  where  finding  my  brother  as  farre 
now  to  exceede  others  in  wealth,  as  hee  did  me  in  wit, 
and  that  he  had  gayned  more  by  thrift,  then  I  could 
fpende  by  pride,  I*  neither  enuyed  his  eilate,  nor 
pityed  mme  owne:  but  opened  the  whole  courfe  of 
my  youth,  not  thinking  there-by  to  recouer  that  of  him 
by  requefl,  which  I  had  loil  my  felfe  by  riot,  for  call- 
ing in  my  minde  the  miferie[sj  of  the  world  with  the 
mifchiefes  of  my  life,  I  determmed  from  that  vnto  my 
liues  end,  to  lead  a  folitary  life  in  this  caue,  which  I 
haue  don[e]  the  tearm  of  fill  forty  winters,  from  whence, 
neither  the  earned  entreatie  of  my  Brother,  nor  the 
vaine  pleafures  of  the  world  could  draw  me,  neyther 
(hall  any  thing  but  death. 

Then  my  good  Callimachus^  recorde  with  thy  felfe 
the  inconueniences  that  come  by  trauailing,  when  on 
the  Seas  euery  florme  fhall  threaten  death,  and  euery 
calme  a  daunger,  when  eyther  thou  (halt  be  compelled 
to  boord  others  as  a  pyrate,  or  feare  to  be  boorded  of 
others  as  a  Marchaunt :  when  at  all  times  thou  mull 
haue  the  back  of  an  AiTe  to  beare  all,  and  the  Ihowt  of 
a  fwine  to  fay  nothing,  thy  hand  on  thy  cap  to  fhew 
reuerence  to  euery  rafcall,  thy  purfe  open  to  be  pro- 
digall  to  euery  Boore,  thy  fworde  in  thy  fheath,  not 
once  daring  either  to  ftrick  or  ward,  which  maketh  me 
think  that  trauailers  are  not  onely  fhimed  not  to  com- 
mit iniuries,  but  alfo  to  take  tiiem.  Leame  Calii- 
machus^  of  die  Byrde  Acanthis^  who  being  bredde  in 
the  thifUes  will  Uue  in  the  thiilles,  and  of  the  Graf- 
hopper,  who  being  fproung  of  the  gralTe,  will  rather 
dye  then  depart  firom  the  grafle.  I  am  of  this  minde 
with  Horner^  ttiat  as  the  Snayle  that  crept  out  of  his 
ihell  was  turned  eftfoones  into  a  Toad,  and  ^<^\\^^ 
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was  forced  to  make  a  ftoole  to  fit  on,  difdaining  hii 
own  houfe:  fo  the  Trauailer  that  (Iragleth  from  his 
own  countrey,  is  in  fhort  tyme  tranfTormed  into  fo 
monflrous  a  fhape,  that  hee  is  faine  to  alter  his  man- 
fion  with  his  manners,  and  to  liue  where  he  canne,  not 
where  he  would.  What  did  Vlyffes  wifh  in  the  middefl 
of  his  trauailing,  but  onely  to  fee  the  fmoake  of  his 
owne  Chymnie?  Did  not  all  the  Romaines  faye  that 
he  that  wandered  did  nothing  els  but  heap  forowes  to 
his  friends,  and  fhame  to  hirofelf,  and  refembled  thofe 
that  feeking  to  light  a  Lynke,  quenched  a  Lamp,  imi- 
tating  the  barbarous  GotfuSy  who  thought  the  rootes  in 
^^•jcfl^^/rWjfweeterthenye  refons  [Raifons]  xnBarbary : 
But*  he*  tlmt*leaueth*  his*  own*  home,*is*worthy*no* 
home.*  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  homely  kinde  of  dealing 
to  preferre  the  curtefie  of  thofe  he  neuer  knew,  before 
the  honefly  of  thofe  amon^  whom  he  was  bom :  he  that 
cannot  liue  with  agro[a]t[e]  in  his'owncountry,fhal  neuer 
enioy  a  penny  in  an  other  nation.  Litle  dofl  thou  know 
Callimachus  with  what  wood  trauailers  are  warmed, 
who  mufl  fleepe  with  their  eies  open,  leafl  they  be 
flain  in  their  beds,  and  wake  with  their  eyes  fhut,  leall 
they  be  fufpedted  by  their  lookes,  and  eat  with  their 
mouths  clofe,  leafl  they  be  poyfoned  with  theyr  meates. 
Where  if  they  wax  wealthy,  thou  fhalt  be  enuied,  not 
loued :  If  poore  punifhed,  not  pittied :  If  wife,  ac- 
counted efpials:  If  foolifh,  made  drudges.  Eueiy 
Gentle-man  will  be  thy  peere  though  they  be  noble,  and 
euery  pefaunt  their  Lord  if  they  pie]  be  gentle.  Hee 
therefore  that  leaueth  his  own  houfe  to  feeke  aduen- 
tures,  is  like  the  Quaile  that  forfaketh  the  Malowes  to 
eat  Hemlock,  or  the  Fly  that  fhunneth  the  Rofe,  to 
liffht  m  a  cowfhard.  No  Callimachus^  there  wil  no 
Mo(fe  fUcke  to  the  flone  oiSifiphus^  no  graffe  hang  on 
[thepieeles  of^<sr<»ry,nobuttercleaueonye  bread  of 
a  trauailer.  For  as  the  £[a]gle  at  euery  flight  loofeth 
a  fether,  which  maketh  hir  bald  in  hir  age :  fo  the 
trauailer  in  euery  country  loofeth  fome  fleece,  which 
maketh  Jiim  a  beggei  iu  his  youths  buying  that  with  a 
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pound,  which  he  cannot  fell  againe  for  a  penny,  re- 
pentaunce.  But  why  go  I  about  to  dilTwade  thee  from  ^i* 
that,  which  I  my  felf  followed,  or  to  perfwade  thee  to 
that  which  thou  thy  felfe  flyeft  ?  My  gray  haires  are 
like  vnto  a  white  frofl,  thy  read  [redde]  bloud  not  vnlike 
vnto  a  hot  fyre :  fo  that  it  cannot  be  yat  either  thou 
ihouldefl  follow  my  counfell,  or  I  allow  thy  conditions : 
fuch  a  quarrel  hath  ther  alwaies  bin  betwene  the  graue 

I  and  the  cradle,  that  he  yat  is  young  thinketh  the  olde 

/  man  fond,  and  the  olde  knoweth  the  young  man  to  be 
a  foole.  But  CaUimachus^  for  the  towardnes  I  fee  in 
thee,  I  mud  needs  loue  thee,  and  for  thy  frowardnes, 
of  force  counfel  thee:  and  do  in  ye  fame  fort,  as 
Fhabus  did'^t  [ye]  daring  boy  Photon,  Thou  goeft 
about  a  great  matter,  neither  fit  for  thy  yeares  being  very 
yoimg,  nor  thy  profit  being  left  fo  poore,  thou  defirefl 
yat  which  thou  knowed  not,  neither  can  any  performe 
yat  which  thou  feemeil  to  promife.  If  thou  couet  to 
trauaile  ilraunge  countries,  fearch  the  Maps,  there 
(halt  thou  fee  much,  with  great  pleafure  and  fmal 
paines,  if  to  be  conuerlant  in  al  courts,  read  hiflories, 
where  thou  (halt  vnderdand  both  what  the  men  haue 
ben,  and  what  their  maners  are,  and  me  thinketh  ther 
mud  be  much  delight,  when  ther  is  no  daunger.  And 
if  thou  haue  any  care  either  of  ye  greene  bud  which 
fpringeth  out  of  the  tender  (lalke,  or  the  timely  fruite 
which  is  to  grow  of  fo  good  a  roote,  feeke  not  to  kill  the 
one,  or  haden  ye  other :  but  let  time  fo  work  that  grafts 
may  be  gathered  off  [on]  the  tree,  rather  then  (licks  to 
bum.  And  fo  I  leaue  thee,  not  \o  thy  felf,  but  to  him  jiX 
made  thee,whoguid[e]  thee  with  his  grace,  whether  thou 
go  as  thou  woulded,  or  tarry  at  home  as  thou  (houlded. 
CaUimachus  obdinate  in  his  fond  conceit,  was  fo  fiair 

I  from  being  perfwaded  by  this  old  Hermit,  yat  he  rather 

made  it  a  greater  occafion  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  with  an 

anfwer  betwen  fcoming  and  re[a]foning,he  replied  thus. 

Father  or  friend  (I  know  not  verye  well  howe  to 

**  tearme  you)  I  haue  beene  as  attentiue  to  heare  yoAsx 
good  difcourfe,  as  yon  wert  willing  to  vttck  Vw ;  >|tX\&&ft 

Q 
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thinketh  you  deale  maruailouflye  with  youth,  in  feeki 
by  lage  counfeli  to  put  graye  hayres  on  ^eir  chii 
before  nature  hath  giuen  them  almofl  any  hayres 
their  heades :  where-in  you  haue  gone  fo  farre,  that 
my  opinion  your  labour  had  bene  better  fpent 
trauailing  where  you  haue  not  lyued,  then  in  talki 
wher  you  cannot  be  beleeued.    You  haue  bene 
Trauailer  and  tailed  nothing  but  fowre,  therefc 
who-foeuer  trauaileth,  (hall  eate  of  the  lame  lauce : 
Argument  it  is,  that  your  fortune  was  ill,  not  tl; 
others  (hould  be  as  bad,  and  a  warning  to  make  y 
wife,  not  a  warning  to  proue  others   vnfortuna 
Shal  a  fouldier  that  hath  receiued  a  fkar  in  the  b 
taile,  giue  out  that  all  warriours  (hall  be  mayme 
Or  the  Marchaunt  that  hath  loll  by  the  Seas,  be  a  cat 
that  no  other  Ihould  venture,  or  a  trauailer  that  ha 
fullained  harm  by  Uniller  fortune,  or  bene  infe<5led 
his  own  folly,  diflwade  al  Gentlemen  to  rell  at  th< 
own  home  till  they  come  to  their  long  home  ?    W 
then  let  al  men  abllaine  from  wine,  bicaufe  it  nu 
AUocander  tipfie,  let  no  man  loue  a  woman  for^ 
Tarqidne  was  banilhed,  let  not  a  wife  man  plal 
al,  for  yat  a  foole  hath  lod  al :  which  in  my  m 
would  make  fuch  medly,  that  wee  (hould  bee  enfcf 
to  leaue  things  that  were  bed,  for  feare  they  may 
badde,  and  that  were  as  fond  as  not  to  cut  ones  ^ 
with  that  knife  yat  an  other  hath  cut  his  f 
Things  are  not  to  be  iudged  by  the  euent,  but  f 
ende,  nor  trauailing  to  be  condemned  by  yo) 
manies  vnluckie  fuccelFe,  but  by  the  common  an/ 
approued  wifdome  of  thofe  that  canne  better  Ih^ 
it  is  then  I,  and  will  better  fpeake  of  it  then  yo' 
Where  you  alledge  Vliffes  that  he  defired  no! 
much,  as  to  fee  the  fmoake  of  Ithaca^  it  was  not 
he  loued  not  to  trauaile,  but  yat  he  longed  t<f 
wife  after  his  trauaile :   and  greater  commi 
brought  his  trauail  to  him,  then  his  wit:  \ 
taught  but  to  fpeake,  the  other  what  he  Ihoul 
Aad  in  this  you  toume  the  poytil  of  ^ouv  owl/ 
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into  your  owne  bofotne.  Viiffes  was  no  lefle  efleemed 
for  knowledge  he  had  of  other  countryes,  then  for  ye 
reuenewes  he  had  in  his  own,  and  wher  in  ye  ende,  you 
feeme  to  refer  me  to  yat  Fthe]  viewing  of  Maps,  I  was 
neuer  of  that  minde  to  make  my  ihip  in  a  Painters  (hop, 
which  is  lyke  thofe,  who  haue  great  (kill  in  a  wooden 
Globe,  but  neuer  behold  the  Skie.  And  he  that 
feeketh  to  bee  a  cunning  trauailer  by  feeing  the  Mappes, 
and  an  expert  Aflronomer,  by  turning  the  Globe  may  be 
an  Apprentice  for  AppdUs^  but  no  Page  for  Vliffes. 

Another  reafon  you  bring,  that  trauailing  is  coftly,  I 
fpeake  for  my  felfe :  He  that  hath  lyttle  to  fpende, 
hath  not  much  to  lofe,  and  he  that  hath  nothing  in  his 
owne  countrey,  can-not  haue  leiTe  in  any. 

Would  you  haue  me  fpend  the  floure  of  my  youth,  as 
you  doe  the  withered  rafe  of  your  age?  can  ye  faire 
bloud  of  youth  creepe  into  the  ground  as  it  were  frofl. 
bitten  ?  No  Father  Hermit,  I  am  oi  Alexanders  minde, 
if  there  were  as  many  worlds,  as  there  be  cities  in  the 
world,  I  would  neuer  leaue  vntill  I  had  feene  all  the 
worlds,  and  each  citie  in  euerie  world.  Therefore  to 
be  Ihort,  nothing  (hall  alter  my  minde,  neither  penny 
nor  Pater  nojkr. 

This  olde  man  feeing  him  fo  refolute,  refolued  to  let 
him  depart,  and  gaue  him  this  Fare-welL 

MY  good  fonne  though  thou  wilt  not  fuffer  mee  to 
peifwade  thee,  yet  (halt  thou  not  let  mee  to 
pittie  thee,  yea  and  to  pray  for  thee :  but  the  tyme  will 
come  when  comming  home  by  weeping  crofle,  thou 
(halt  confe(re,  that  it  is  better  to  be  at  home  in  the  caue 
of  an  Hermit  then  abroad  in  the  court  of  an  Emper- 
our,  and  that  a  cruil  with  quietne(re,  (hall  be  better 
then  Quayles  with  vnreft.  And  to  the  ende  thou 
maid  proue  my  fayings  as  true,  as  I  know  thy  felfe  to 
bee  wUfull,  take  the  paines  to  retoume  by  [to]  this  poore 
Celp],  where  thy  fare  (hall  be  amended,  if  thou  amende 
thy  fault,  and  fo  farewell. 

CallimiuAus  courteouHy  tooke  his  Itaut^  ^xA  "w^tlX 
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bis  waye :  but  we  will  not  leaue  him  till  we  haue  him 
againe,  at  the  Cell,  where  we  found  him. 

NOw  Philautus  and  Gentlemen  all,  fuppofe  that 
CaUimackus  had  as  il  fortune,  as  euer  had  any, 
Ills  minde  infe<Sted  with  his  body,  his  time  confumed 
with  his  treafure :  nothing  won,  but  what  he  cannot 
loofe  though  he  would,  Miferie.  You  mud  imagine 
(bicaufe  it  were  too  long  to  tell  all  his  ioumey)  that  he 
was  Sea  licke,  (as  thou  beginneil  to  be  Philautus)  that 
he  hardly  efcaped  death,  that  he  endured  hunger  and 
colde,  heate  with-out  drinke,  that  he  was  entangled  with 
women,  entrapped,  deceiued,  that  euery  floole  he  late 
on,  was  penniles  bench,  that  his  robes  were  rags,  that 
he  had  as  much  neede  of  a  Chirurgian  as  a  FUfition, 
and  that  thus  he  came  home  to  the  Cell,  and  with 
Ihame  and  forrow,  b^gan  to  lay  as  foUoweth. 

IFinde  too  late  yet  at  length  that  in  age  there  is  a 
certeine  forefight,  which  youth  can-not  fearch,  and 
of  a  kinde  of  experience,  vnto  which  vnripened  yeares 
cannot  come :  fo  that  I  mud  of  neceflitie  confelTe,  that 
youth  neuer  raineth  wel,  but  when  age  holdeth  the 
bridell^  you  fee  (my  good  father)  what  I  would  lay  by 
outward  (hew,  and  I  neede  not  tell  what  I  haue  tryed, 
bicaufe  before  you  tolde  me  I  (hould  finde  it :  this  I 
fay,  that  whatfoeuer  miferie  happened  either  to  you  or 
any,  the  Dsime  hath  chaunced  to  me  alone.  I  can  fay 
no  more,  I  haue  tryed  no  leife. 

The  olde  Hermit  glad  to  fee  this  ragged  Colte  re- 
toumed,  yet  grieued  to  fee  him  fo  tormented,  thought 
not  to  adde  fower  words  to  augment  his  (harp  woeSi 
but  taking  him  by  the  hande,  and  fitting  down,  began 
after  a  folempn  manner,  from  the  beginning  to  ye  ende, 
to  difcourfe  with  him  of  his  fathers  affaires,  euen  after 
the  fort  that  before  I  rehearfed,  and  delyuered  vnto 
him  his  mone^,  thinking  now  that  miferie  woulde 
make  him  thnftie,  defiring  alfo,  that  afwell  for  the 
honour  of  his  Fathers  houfe,  as  his  owne  credite,  hee 
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wo^d  retoume  againe  to  the  Iflande,  and  there  be  a 
comfort  to  his  friends,  and  a  reliefe  to  his  poore  neigh* 
hours,  which  woulde  be  more  worth  then  his  wealth, 
and  the  fulfilling  of  his  Fathers  lafl  Will. 

CcUlimachus  not  a  little  pleafed  with  this  tale,  and  I 
thinke  not  much  difpleafed  with  the  golde,  gaue  fuch 
thankesf,  as  to  fuch  a  friend  appertained,  and  following 
the  counfel  of  his  vnckle,  which  euer  after  he  obeyed 
as  a  commaundement,  he  came  to  his  owne  houfe, 
lined  long  with  great  wealth,  and  as  much  worfhip  as 
any  one  in  Scyrunty  and  whether  he  be  now  lyuing,  I 
know  not,  but  whether  he  be  or  no,  it  fkilleth  not 

Now  Philautusy  I  haue  tolde  this  tale,  to  this  ende, 
not  that  I  thinke  trauailing  to  be  ill  if  it  be  vfed  wel, 
but  that  fuch  aduice  be  taken,  yat  the  horfe  carry  not 
his  own  bridle,  nor  youth  rule  himfelf  in  his  own  con- 
ceits. Befides  yat,  fuch  places  are  to  be  chofen, 
wher-in  to  inhabit  as  are  as  commendable  for  vertue, 
as  buildings:  where  the  manners  are  more  to  be 
marked,  then  ye  men  feene.  And  this  was  my  whole 
drift,  either  neuer  to  trauaile,  or  fo  to  trauaile,  as 
alUiough  ye  purffe  be  weakened,  ye  minde  may  be 
ilrengdiened.  For  not  he  yat  hath  feene  mofl  coun- 
tries is  mofl  to  be  efleemed,  but  he  that  learned  befl 
conditions :  for  not  fo  much  are  ye  fcituation  of  the 
places  to  be  noted,  as  the  vertues  of  the  perfons. 
Which  is  contrarie  to  the  common  pradtife  of  our 
trauailers,  who  goe  either  for  gaine,  and  retume  with:. 
out  knowledge,  or  for  fafhion  fake,  and  come  home 
with-out  pietie:  Whofe  eflates  are  as  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  their  foUyes  are  to  be  laughed  at 

This  caufeth  youth,  to  fpende  their  golden  time, 
with-out  either  praife  or  profit,  pretending  a  defire  of 
learning,  when  they  onely  foUowe  loytering.  But  I 
hope  our  trauell  fhal  be  better  employed,  feeing  vertue 
is  the  white  we  fhoote  at,  not  vanitie:  neiSier  the 
Englifh  tongue  (which  as  I  haue  heard  is  almofl  bar- 
barous) but  the  Englifh  manners,  which  as  I  thinke 
we  mofl  precKip.    And  to  thee  f/ulatUu^  I  ht^  to 
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addreffe  my  fpeach,  hauing  made  an  end  of  mine  [my] 
hermits  tale^  and  if  thefe  few  precepts  I  giue  thee  be 
obferued,  then  doubt  not  but  we  both  (hall  leame  that 
we  beft  lyke.    And  thefe  they  are. 

T  thy  onnming  into  England  be  not  too  in- 
_  quiiitiue  of  newes,  neither  curious  in  matters  of 
State,  in  alTemblies  alke  no  quedions,  either  concerning 
manners  or  men.  Be  not  lauiih  of  thy  tongue,  either 
in  caufes  of  weight,  leafl  thou  (hew  thy  felfe  an  efpyall, 
or  in  wanton  talke,  leail  thou  proue  thy  felfe  a  foole. 

It  is  the  Nature  of  that  country  to  lift  flraungers: 
euery  one  that  (haketh  thee  by  the  hand,  is  not 
ioyned  to  thee  in  heart  They  thinke  Italians  wanton, 
and  Grecians  fubtill,  they  will  trull  neither  they  are  fo 
incredulous:  but  vndermine  both,  they  are  fo  wife. 
Be  not  quarrellous  for  euery  lyght  occalion:  they 
are  impatient  in  their  anger  of  any  equal,  readie  to 
reuenge  an  iniuiy,  but  neuer  wont  to  profer  any: 
they  neuer  fight  without  prouokmg,  and  once  pro- 
uoked  they  neuer  ceafe.  Beware  thou  fal  not  into 
ye  fnares  of  loue,  ye  women  there  are  wife,  the  men 
craftie:  they  will  gather  loue  by  thy  lookes,  and 
picke  thy  minde  out  of  thy  hands.  It  Ihal  be  there 
better  to  heare  what  they  fay,  then  to  fpeak  what  thou 
thinkell:  They  haue  long  ears  and  Ihort  tongues, 
quicke  to  heare,  and  flow  to  vtter,  broad  eyes  and 
light  lingers,  ready  to  efpy  and  apt  to  llricke.  Euery 
llraunger  is  a  marke  for  them  to  flioote  at :  yet  th^ 
mull  I  fay  which  in  no  country  I  can  tell  the  like, 
that  it  is  as  feldome  to  fee  a  llraunger  abufed  there,  as 
it  is  rare  to  fee  anye  well  vfed  els  where :  yet  prefume 
not  too  much  of  the  curtefies  of  thofe,  for  they  differ  in 
natures,  fome  are  hot,  fome  cold,  one  fimple,  an  other 
wilie,  yet  if  thou  vfe  few  words  and  fayre  fpeaches,  thou 
(halt  commaund  any  thing  thou  Randell  in  neede  of 

Touching  the  fituation  of  the  foile  I  haue  read  in 
my  lludie,  which  I  partly  beleeue  (hauing  nq  worfe 
Author  then  Cafrr)  yet  at  my  comming,  when  I  (hn) 
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conferre  the  thinges  I  fee,  with  thofe  I  haue  read,  I 
will  iudge  accordingly.  And  this  haue  I  heard,  that 
the  inner  parte  of  JBr^aine  is  inhabited  by  fuch  as 
were  bom  and  bred  in  the  Ifle,  and  the  Sea-choafl  by 
fudi  as  haue  paifed  thether  out  of  Bel^ck  to  fearch 
booties  and  to  make  war.  The  country  is  meruailquf- 
lye  repleniihed  with  people,  and  there  be  many 
buildings  almoil  like  in  falhion  to  the  buildings  of 
Gallia^  there  is  great  (lore  of  cattell,  ye  coyn  they 
vfe  is  either  of  bralTe  or  els  rings  of  Iron,  fifed  at  a 
certein  weight  in  ileede  of  money.  In  the  inner  parts 
of  the  Realme  groweth  tinne,  and  in  the  fea  coafl 
groweth  yron.  The  braffe  yat  they  occupy  is  brought 
in  from  beyond-fea.  The  ayre  is  more  temperate  in 
thofe  places  then  in  Fraunce^  and  the  colde  leiTer.  The 
IHand  is  in  falhion  three  cornered,  wher-of  one  fide  is 
toward  Frauna^  the  one  comer  of  this  fide  which  is 
in*  Kent,  where  for  the  mofl  part  Shippes  ariue  out  of 
Frounce^  is  in  the  £afl,  and  the  other  nethermore,  is 
towardes  the  South.  This  fide  containeth  about  fine 
hundred  miles,  an  other  fide  lyeth  toward  Spain  and 
the  Sunne  going  down,  on  the  which  dde  is  Ireland^ 
lefTe  then  Brittain  as  is  fuppofed  by  the  one  halfe : 
but  the  cut  betweene  them,  is  hke  the  diflaunce 
that  is  betweene  Frounce  and  Brittaine.  In  the 
middefl  of  this  courfe  is  an  Ifland  called  Man^  the 
length  of  this  fide  is  (according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Inhabiters)  feuen  hundred  miles.  The  third 
fide  is  northward,  and  againfl  it  lyeth  no  land,  but 
the  poynt  of  that  fide  butteth  moft  vppon  Germany. 
This  they  eileeme  to  be  eight  hundred  miles"4ong^\ 
and  fo  the  circuit  of  the  whole  Ifland  is  two  thouf- 
and  miles.  Of  al  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifle,  the 
Kentifh  men  are  mofl  ciuilefl,  the  which  coimtry 
marcheth  altogether  vpon  the  fea,  and  differeth  not 
greatly  from  the  manFnJer  of  France.  They  that  dwell 
more  in  the  hart  of  the  Realme  fow  come,  but  Hue  by 
milk  and  flefh,  and  cloth  themfelues  in  lether.  AH 
the  Briftaines  dp^  di^  th^m-^elues  with  woad^  whiclx 
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fetteth  a  blewifh  coulour  vpon  them,  and  it  maketh 
them  more  terrible  to  beholde  in  battaile.  They  weare 
their  hayre  long  and  fhaue  all  partes  of  their  bodyes, 
failing  the  head  and  the  vpper  lippe.  Diuers  other 
vfes  and  cuftomes  among  them,  as  I  haue  read 
Phikiutus :  But  whether  thefe  be  true  or  no,  I  wil  not 
fay:  for  me  thinketh  an  lOand  fo  well  gouemed  in 
peace  then,  and  fo  famous  in  vi<5lories,  fo  fertile  in  all 
refpedls,  fo  wholfome  and  populous,  mufl  needes  in 
the  terme  of  a  thoufand  yeares  be  much  better,  and  I 
beleeue  we  (hall  finde  it  fuch,  as  we  neuer  read  the  like 
of  any,  and*  vntil  we  ariue  there,  we  wil  fufpend  our 
iudgementes:  Yet  do  I  meane  at  myretume  from  thence 
to  draw  the  whole  difcription  of  the  Land,  the  cuflomes, 
ye  nature  of  ye  people,  ye  (late,  ye  gouemment,  and 
whatfoeuer  deferueth  either  meruaile  or  commendation. 

Philauhis  not  accuRomed  to  thefe  narrow  Seas, 
was  more  redy  to  tell  what  wood  the  (hip  was  made 
of,  then  to  aunfwer  to  Euphues  difcourfe :  yet  between 
waking  and  winking,  as  one  halfe  ficke  and  fome-what 
fleepy,  it  came  in  his  bra3mes,  aunfwered  thus. 

In  ^yth  Euphues  thou  had  told  a  long  tale,  the  be- 
ginning I  haue  forgotten,  ye  middle  I  vnderdand  not, 
and  the  end  hangeth  not  together :  therfore  I  cannot 
repeat  it  as  I  would,  nor  delight  in  it  as  I  ought :  yet 
if  at  our  arriuall  thou  wilt  renew  thy  tale,  I  will  rub  my 
memorie:  in  the  meane  feafon,  would  I  wer  either 
again  in  Italy^  or  now  in  England,  I  cannot  brook 
thefe  Seas,  which  prouoke  my  (lomack  fore.  I  haue 
an  appetite,  it  wer  bed  for  me  to  take  a  nap,  for  eueiy 
word  is  brought  forth  with  a  nod. 

Euphues  replied.  I  cannot  tell  Philautus  whether 
the  Sea  make  thee  dcke,  or  (he  that  was  borne  of  the 
Sea :  if  the  fird,  thou  had  a  que[a]fie  domacke :  if  die 
latter,  a  wanton  defu-e.  I  wel  beleue  thou  remembied 
nothing  yat  may  doe  thee  good,  nor  forgetted  any 
thing,  which  can  do  thee  haime,  making  more  of  a 
foare  then  a  plaider,  and  wifhing  rather  to  be  cur(red 
then  curedy  where-jp  tbou  ajj;reeft  with  thofe  whicb 
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hauing  taken  a  furfet,  feeke  the  xneanes  rather  to 
fleepe  then  puige,  or  thofe  that  hauing  ye  gteene  fick- 
nes,  and  are  brought  to  deaths  dore  follow  their  own 
humour,  and  refufe  the  Phifitions  remedy.  And  fuch 
PhUautus  is  thy  defeafe,  who  pining  in  thine  owne 
follies,  chufefl  rather  to  perifh  in  loue,  then  to  liue  in 
wifdome,  but  what-foeuer  be  the  caufe,  I  wi(h  the  effedl 
may  anfwer  my  friendly  care :  then  doubtlefs  you  [thou] 
(halt  neither  die  being  feafick,  or  doat  being  loue  fick. 
I  would  ye  Sea  could  afwel  purge  thy  mind  of  fond 
conceits,  as  thy  body  of  grofe  humours.  Thus  ending, 
PhUautus  againe  began  to  vrge. 

Without  dou[b]t  Euphues  you  [thou]  doft  me  great 
wrong,  in  feeking  a  dear  in  a  lmo[o]th  Hcin,  thinking  to 
(lop  a  vain  wher  none  [is]  opened,  and  to  call  loue  in  my 
teeth,  whichi  haue  alreadyfpit  out  of  my  mouth,  which  I 
mufl  needes  thinkeproceedethrather  for  lacke  of  matter, 
then  any  good  meaning,  els  wo[u]ldefl  thou  neuer  harp 
on  yat  llring  which  is  burfl  in  my  hart,  and  yet  euer 
founding  in  thy  eares.  Thou  art  like  thofe  that  pro- 
cure one  to  take  phifick  before  he  be  fick,  and  to 
apply  a  fearcloth  to  his  bodye,  when  he  feeleth  no  ach, 
or  a  vomit  for  a  furfet,  when  his  llomacke  is  empty. 
If  euer  I  fall  to  mine  old  Byas,  I  mufl  put  thee  in  the 
fault  that  talkes  of  it,  feeing  thou  didfl  put  me  in  the 
minde  to  think  of  it,  wher-by  thou  feemefl  to  blow  ye 
co[a]le  which  thou  woldefl  quench,  fetting  a  teene  edge, 
wher  thou  defirefl  to  haue  a  fharp  poynt,  ymping  a 
fether  to  make  me  flye,  when  thou  oughtefl  raUier  to 
cut  my  wing  for  feare  of  foaring. 

Lucilla  is  dead,  and  (he  vpon  whome  I  geffe  thou 
harpefl  is  forgotten :  the  one  not  to  be  redeemed,  the 
other  not  to  be  thought  on:  Then  good  Euphues 
wring  not  a  horfe  on  the  withers,  with  a  falfe  faddle, 
neither  imagin  what  I  am  by  thy  thoughts,  but  by 
mine  own  doings :  fo  fhalt  thou  haue  me  bodi  willing 
to  followe  good  counfeU,  and  able  hereafter  to  giue 
thee  comfort.    And  fo  I  refl  halfe  fleepy  with  the  Seas. 

With  thi3  »unf)y^fi^  Euphues  held  hua-i!tM  ^ouXsecX^ 
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but  as  much  wearyed  with  talke  as  the  other  was  with 
trauaile,  made  a  pyllow  of  his  hand,  and  there  let  them 
both  fleepe  their  fill  and  dreame  with  their  fancies 
[fantafies],  vntill  either  a  (lorme  caufe  them  to  wake^ 
or  their  Hard  beds,  or  their  ioumies  ende. 

Thus  for  the  fpace  of  an  eight  weekes  Euphues  and 
PhUautus  failed  on  ye  feas,  from  their  frril  {hipping, 
betwen  whome  diuers  fpeaches  were  vttered,  winch  to 
refite  were  nothing  neceflary  in  this  place,  and  weigh- 
ing the  circumflances,  fcarfe  expedient,  what  tempefls 
they  endured,  what  flniung[e]  fights  in  ye  element,  what 
mondrous  fifhes  were  feene,  how  often  they  were  in 
daunger  of  drowning,  in  feare  of  boording,  how  wearie, 
how  fick,  how  angrie,  it  were  tedious  to  write,  for  that 
whofoeuer  hath  either*  read  of  trauailing,  or  [hath]  him* 
felfe  vfed  it,  can  fufficiently  gefle  what  is  to  be  layd. 
Andthislleaue  to  the  iudgement  of  thofethatinthe  like 
ioumey  haue  fpent  their  time  from  Naples  to  England^ 
for  if  I  (hould  faine  more  then  others  haue  tryed,  I 
might  be  thought  too  Poeticall :  if  lefle,  partiall :  there- 
fore I  omit  the  wonders,  the  Rockes,  the  markes,  the 
goulfes,  and  whatfoeuer  they  pafled  or  law,  lead  I 
fhould  trouble  diuers  with  things  they  know,  or  may 
(hame  my  felfe,  with  things  I  know  not  Lette  this 
fuliice,  that  they  are  iafely  come  within  a  ken  di  Doner ^ 
which  the  Mailer  efpying,  with  a  cheerefuU  voyce 
waking  them,  began  to  vtter  thefe  words  vnto  them. 

GEntlemen  and  fiiends,  the  longed  Summers  day 
hath  his  euening,  Vliffes  arriueth  at  lad,  and 
rough  windes  in  time  bring  the  (hip  to  fafe  Road. 
We  are  now  with-in  foure  houres  fayling  of  our  Hauen, 
and  as  you  wil  thinke  of  an  earthly  heauen.  Yonder 
white  Cliffes  which  eafely  you  may  perceiue,  are  Douer 
hils,  where-vnto  is  adioyning  a  drong  and  famous 
Cadle,  into  the  which  lulitts  Cafar  did  enter,  where 
you  (hall  view  many  goodly  monuments,  both  (Iraunge 
and  auncient  Therefore  pull  vp  your  harts,  this 
ipeny  win^c  wiU  immediately  bring  vs  tQ  an  eade  bayte. 
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PAUauius^tzs  glad  he  flept  fo  long,  and  was  awaked 
in  fo  good  time,  beeing  as  weaiy  of  the  feas,  as  he 
that  neuer  vfed  theoL  Euphues  not  forrowfull  of  this 
good  neweSy  began  to  ihake  his  eares,  and  was  foone 
apparailed.  To  make  (hort,  the  windes  were  fo  fauor- 
able,  the  Mariners  fo  (kilfull,  the  waye  fo  (hort,  that  I 
feare  me  they  will  lande  before  I  can  defcribe  the 
manner  how,  and  therefore  fuppofe  them  norHmDouet 
Towne  in  the  noble  \^<toi Er^land^  fomwhat  bem'ghted, 
and  more  apt  to  fleepe  then  fuppe.  Yet  for  manners 
lake  they  enterteined  their  Mailer  and  the  reft  of  the 
Merchants  and  Marriners,  wher  hauing  in  due  time 
both  recorded  their  trauailes  paft,  and  ended  their 
repaft,  eueiy  one  went  to  his  lodgmg,  where  I  wil 
leaue  them  foundly  fleeping  vntill  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  they  fpent  in  viewing  the  Caftle  of 
Douer^  the  Pyre,  the  Cliffes,  the  Road,  and  Towne, 
receiuing  as  much  pleafure  by  the  light  of  auncient 
monuments,  as  by  their  curteous  enterteinment,  no 
lelTe  praifmg  ye  perfons  for  their  good  mindes,  then 
the  place  for  ye  [their]  goodly  buildings :  and  in  this  fort 
they  refrefhed  themlelues  3.or.4.  daies,  vntil  they  had 
digefted  ye  feas,  and  recouered  again  their  healths,  yet 
fo  warely  [warilye]  they  behaued  themfelues,  as  they  wer 
neuer  heard,  either  to  enquire  of  any  newes,  or  point 
to  any  fortres,  beholding  the  bulwarkes  with  a  flight 
and  careles  regard,  but  ye  other  places  of  peace, 
with  admiration.  Folly  it  wer  to  (hew  what  they  faw, 
feing  heereafter  in  ye  defcription  of  Et^landy  it  Ihall 
moft  manifeftly  appeare.  But  I  will  fet  them  forwarde 
in  their  ioumey,  where  now  with-in  this  two  houres, 
we  Ihall  finde  them  in  Caunterhury. 

Trauailing  thus  like  two  Pilgrimes,  they  thought  it  moft 
neceifary  to  diredl  their  fteppes  toward  London^  which 
they  h[e]ard[e]  was  the  moft  royall  feat  of  the  Queene 
of  England.  But  firft  they  came  to  Caunterbury^  an 
olde  Citie,  fomewhat  decayed,  yet  beautiful  to  behold, 
moft  famous  for  a  Cathednill  Church,  the  very 
Maiefti^  wh^rcoff,  ftrpk^  th?m  into  %  rvv^*^^  ^Vv^\% 
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fhejr  fitw  many  monuments,  and  heard  tdl  of 
greater,  than  either  they  euer  law,  or  eafely  would 
beleeue. 

After  they  had  gone  long,  feeing  them-felues  almoll 
benighted,  determined  to  make  the  nexte  houfe  their 
Inne,  and  efpying  in  their  way  euen  at  hande  a  very 
pleaikunt  garden,  drew  neere :  where  they  lawe  a 
comely  olde  man  as  bufie  as  a  Bee  among  his  Bees, 
whofe  countenaunce  bewrayed  his  conditions,  this 
auncient  Father,  Euphues  greeted  in  this  manner, 

FAther,  if  the  courtefie  ofEtiglande  be  aunfwerable 
to  ^e  cuilome  of  Pilgrimes,  then  will  the  na- 
ture of  the  Countrey,  excufe  the  boldnefle  of  (Iraungers: 
our  requefl  is  to  haue  fuch  enterteinment,  beeing  al- 
mod  tyred  with  trauaile,  not  as  diuers  haue  for  ac- 
quaintaunce,  but  as  all  men  haue  for  their  money, 
which  curtefie  if  you  graunt,  we  will  euer  remaine  m 
your  debt,  although  euery  way  difcharge  our  due: 
and  rather  we  are  importunate,  for  that  we  are  no 
lelfe  delighted  with  the  pleafiures  of  your  garden, 
then  the  fight  of  your  grauitie.  Vnto  whom  the  olde 
manlayd 

GE^tlemen  you  are  no  leffe  I  perceiue  by  your 
manners,  and  you  can  be  no  more  beeing  but 
men.  I  am  neither  fo  vncoiuteous  to  miilyke  your 
requeft  nor  fo  fufpidous  to  miflruil  your  truthes,  al- 
though it  bee  no  leffe  perillous  to  be  fecure,  then 
peeuifh  to  be  curious.  I  keepe  no  vidtualling,  yet  is 
my  houfe  an  Inne,  and  I  an  Hofle  to  euery  honefl 
man,  fo  far  as  they  with  courtefie  wil,  and  I  may  with 
abilytie.  Your  enterteinment  fhal  be  as  fmal  for 
cheere,  as  your  acquaintaunce  is  for  time,  yet  in  my 
houfe  ye  may  happely  finde  fome  one  thing  cleanly, 
nothing  courtly :  for  that  wifedome  prouideth  things 
neceffarie,  not  fuperfluous,  and  age  feeketh  mther  a 
Modicum  for  fuflenaunce,  then  feafles  for  furfets. 
But  vntil  fome  thing  may  be  made  ready,  might  I  be 
fo  bold  as  enquire  your  names,  countreys,  and  ye 
caufe  of  your  pilgrimaj^e,  wbere-in  if  I  (halbe  more 
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inqufitiae  tlien  I  ought,  let  my  rude  birth  excule 
[fatiffie]  my  bolde  requefl,  which  I  will  not  vrge  as 
one  importunate  (I  might  fay)  impudent 

Euphues^  feeing  this  fatherly  and  friendlye  Sire, 
(whom  we  will  name  Fidus)  to  haue  no  lefle  inwarde 
courteiie,  then  outward  comelyneUe,  conie&ured  (as 
well  he  might)  that  the  profer  of  his  bountie,  noted 
the  noblenefle  of  his  birUi,  beeing  wel  aiTured  that  as 
nb  UurfUes  could  be  tranlTormed  into  VUffes^  fo  no 
Alexander  could  be  couched  in  Damocles. 

Thinking  therefore  now  with  more  care  and  ad* 
uifedneile  to  temper  his  talke,  lead  either  he  might 
feeme  foolylh  or  curious,  he  aunfwered  him,  in  Uieie 
termes. 

GOod  fir,  you  haue  bound  vs  ynto  you  with  a 
double  chaine,  the  one  in  pardoning  our  pre- 
fumption,  the  other  in  graunting  our  peticion.  Which 
great  and  vndeferued  kindeneSe,  though  we  can-not 
requit[e]  with  the  lyke,  yet  if  occafion  Ihall  feme,  you 
{ludl  finde  vs  heereafter  as  willing  to  make  amends,  as 
we  are  now  ready  to  giue  thankes. 

Touching  your  demaunds,  we  are  not  fo  vnwife  to 
miflyke  them,  or  fo  vngratefull  to  deny  them,  leafl 
in  concealing  our  names,  it  might  be  thought  for  fome 
trefpaife,  and  couering  our  pretence,  we  might  be  fuf- 
pedted  of  treafon.  Elnow  you  then  fir,  that  this 
Gentleman  my  fellow,  is  called  Philautus^  I  Euphues: 
he  an  Italian^  I  a  Grecian:  both  fwome  friendes  by 
iuft  tryall,  both  Pilgrimes  by  free  will,  Conceminge 
the  caufe  of  our  comming  into  this  lilande,  it  was  onely 
to  glue  our  eyes  to  our  eares,  that  we  might  iuflifie 
thofe  things  by  fight,  which  we  haue  oftentimes  with 
incredible  admiration  vnderlloode  by  hearing :  to  wit,  ' 
the  rare  qualyties  2i\  well  of  the  body  as  the  mindc, 
of  your  mod  dreade  Souereigne  and  Queene,  the  brute 
of  the  which  hath  filled  euery  comer  of  the  worlde, 
infomuch  as  there  is  nothing  that  moueth  eititun  x&y^ic^ 
maiXter  at  more  mcniaile  then  lux  exc«\iesvX  xGAi<^^ 
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witb  [which]  fame  when  we  faw,  with-out  comparifon 
and  almoR  aboue  credit,  we  determined  to  fpend  fome 
parte  of  our  time  and  treafure  in  the  Englilh  court, 
where  if  we  could  finde  the  reporte  but  to  be  true  in 
halfe,  wee  (houlde  not  onelye  thinke  our  money  and 
trauayle  well  employed,  but  returned  with  intereil 
more  then  infinite.  This  is  the  onely  ende  of  our 
comming,  which  we  are  nothing  fearefuU  to  vtter, 
trulling  as  well  to  the  curtefie  of  your  countrey,  as  the 
equitie  of  our  caufe. 

Touching  the  court,  if  you  can  giue  vs  any  inflruc- 
tions,  we  (hal  think  the  euening  wel  fpent,  which  pro- 
curing our  delight,  can  no  way  worke  your  difliking. 

GEntle-men  (aunfwered  this  olde  man)  if  bicaufe  I 
entertaine  you,  you  feeke  to  vndermin[el  me, 
you  offer  me  great ^fc[ojurtefie:  youmuflneedes  thinke 
me  veiye  fimple,  or  your  felues  very  fubtill,  if  vpon  fo 
Imall  acquaintaunce  I  (hould  anfwer  to  fuch  demaunds, 
as  are  neither  for  me  to  vtter  being  a  fubie€^  nor  for 
you  to  know  being  (Iraungers.  I  keepe  hiues  for 
Bees,  not  houfes  for  bufibodies  (pardon  me  Gentle* 
men,  you  haue  moued  my  patience)  and  more  wel- 
come (hal  a  wafp  be  to  my  honny,  then  a  priuy  enimy 
to  my  houfe.  If  the  rare  reporte  of  my  mofl  gracious 
Ladye  haue  brought  you  hether,  mee  thinketh  you 
haue  done  very  ill  to  chufe  fuch  a  houfe  to  confirme 
your  mindes,  as  feemeth  more  like  a  prifon  then  a 
pallace,  where-by  in  my  opinion,  you  meane  to  dero- 
gate from  the  worthines  of  the  perfon  by  ye  vilnes  of 
the  place,  which  argueth  your  pretences  to  fauor  of 
malice  more  then  honed  meaning.  They  vfe  to  con- 
fult  ol laue  in  ye  Capitol,  of  CafaryVa  the  fenat,  of 
our  noble  Queene,  in  hir  owne  court  Befides  that, 
Alexander  mufl  be  painted  of  none  but  Appelies,  nor 
engrauen  of  any  but  Lifippus^  nor  our  Elizabeth  fet 
forth  of  eueiy  one  that  would  in  duety,  which  are  all, 
but  of  thofe  that  can  in  fkyll,  which  are  fewe,  fo  fiirre 
f&aeJbaJiik  nature  oueTComtaxlt^iXLd^;racAeloc^eeaQei 
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that  the  paynter  draweth  a  vale  ouer  that  he  cannot 
Ihaddowy  and  the  Orator  holdeth  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
for  that  he  cannot  vtter.  But  whether  am  I  wandring, 
rapt  farther  by  deuotion  then  I  can  wade  through  with 
difcretion.  Ceafe  then  Gentle-men,  and  know  this, 
that  an  £ngli(h-man  leameth  to  fpeake  of  menne,  and 
to  holde  his  peace  of  the  Gods^  Enquire  no  farther 
then  befeemeth  you,  lead  you  heare  that  which  can-not 
like  you.  But  if  you  thinke  the  time  long  before  your 
repafl,  I  wil  finde  fome  talk  which  (hall  breede  your 
delight  touching  my  Bees. 

And  here  Euphues  brake  him  off,  and  replyed: 
though  not  as  bitterly  as  he  would,  yet  as  roundlye  as 
he  durfl,  in  this  manner. 

We  are  not  a  little  fory  fyr,  not  that  we  haue  opened 
our  mindes,  but  that  we  are  taken  amiite,  and  where 
[when]  we  meant  fo  well,  to  be  entreated  fo  ill,  hauing 
talked  of  no  one  thing,  vnleiTe  it  be  of  good  wil  towar[d]s 
you,  whome  [we]  reuerenced  [reuerence]  for  age,  and  of 
dutye  towarde  your  Souereigne,  whom  we  meruailed  at 
for  vertue :  which  good  meaning  of  ours  mifconflrued  by 
you,  hath  bread  fuch  a  diflemperature  in  our  heads,  that 
we  are  fearfuU  to  praife  hir,  whom  al  the  world  extoUeth, 
and  fufpitious  to  trufl  you,  whom  aboue  any  in  the 
worlde  we  loued.  And  wheras  your  greatefl  argument 
is,  the  bafenes  of  your  houfe,  me  thinketh  that  maketh 
mod  againft  you.  Cafar  neuer  reioyced  more,  then 
when  hee  heard  that  they  talked  of  his  valyant  exploits 
in  iimple  cotages,  alledging  this,  that  a  bright  Sunne 
(hineth  in  euery  comer,  which  maketh  not  the  beames 
worfe,  but  the  place  better,  when  (as  I  remember) 
Agefiiaus  fonne  was  fet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
and  one  call  it  in  his  teeth  as  a  fhame,  he  anfwered : 
this  is  the  vpper  end  where  I  fit,  for  it  is  not  the  place 
that  maketh  the  perfon,  but  the  perfon  that  maketh 
the  place  honorable.  When  it  was  told  Alexander 
that  he  was  much  prayfed  of  a  Myller,  I  am  glad  quoth 
he,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  Miller  but  louetfai 
Alexander.    Among  other  fables,  I  caYL  to  m^  xcmtts^ 
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brance  one,  not  long,  but  apt,  and  as  fimple  as  it  is, 
fo  fit  it  is,  that  I  cannot  omit  it  for  ye  opportunitie  ol 
the  time,  though  I  might  ouer-leap  it  for  the  bafenefle 
of  the  matter.  When  all  the  Birds  wer  appointed  to 
meete  to  talke  of  ye  Eagle,  there  was  great  contention, 
at  whofe  nefl  they  (hould  aiTemble,  euery  one  willing 
to  haue  it  at  his  own  home,  one  preferring  the  nobilitie 
of  his  birth,  an  other  the  flatelynes  of  his  building  : 
fome  would  haue  it  for  one  qualitie,  fome  for  an  other : 
at  the  lafl  the  Swalow,  laid  they  (hould  come  to  his 
neft  (being  commonly  of  filth)  which  all  the  Birds 
difdaining,  layd :  why  thy  houfe  is  nothing  els  but 
durt,  and  therfore  aunfwered  ye  Swalow,  would  I 
haue  talke  there  of  the  Eagle :  for  being  the  bafefl,  the 
name  of  an  Eagle  wil  make  it  ye  braueft.  And  fo 
good  father  may  I  fay  of  thy  cotage,  which  thou 
feemefl  to  account  of  fo  hom[e]ly,  that  mouing  but 
fpe[e]ch  of  thy  Souereigne,  it  will  be  more  like  a  court 
tlien  a  cabin,  and  of  a  prifon  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
wil  make  it  a  pallace.  The  Image  of  a  Prince  (Uimpt 
in  copper  goeth  as  currant,  and  a  Crow  may  cry  Aue 
Cafar  with-out  any  rebuke. 
"-  The  name  of  a  Prince  is  like  the  fweete  deaw,  which 
falleth  as  well  vppon  lowe  fhnibbes,  as  hygh  trees, 
and  refembleth  a  true  glaiTe,  where-in  the  poore  maye 
fee  theyr  faces  with  the  rych,  or  a  cleare  (Ireame 
where-in  all  maye  drincke  that  are  drye :  not  they 
onelye  that  are  wealthy.  Where  you  adde,  that  wee 
(houlde  feare  to  moue  anye  occafion  touching  talke  of 
fo  noble  a  Prince,  truly  our  reuerence  taketh  away  the 
feare  of  fufpition.  The  Lambe  feareth  not  the  Lion» 
but  the  Wolfe  :  the  Partridge  dreadeth  not  the  Eagle, 
but  the  Hawke :  a  true  and  faythfull  heart  flandeth 
more  in  awe  of  his  fuperior  whom  he  loueth  for  feare, 
then  of  his  Prince  whom  he  feareth  for  loue.  A  cleerc 
confcience  needeth  no  excufe,  nor  feareth  any  accufa^ 
tion.  LafUy  you  conclude,  that  neither  arte  nor  heart 
can  fo  fet  forth  your  noble  Queene,  as  (he  deferueth.  I 
fpdxokX,  '%  and  reioyce  at  it,  and  that  is  the  caufe  of 
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our  commmg  to  fee  hir,  whom  none  can  fufficienil/ 
commend :  and  yet  doth  it  not  follow,  that  bicaufe 
wee  cannot  giue  hir  as  much  as  fhe  is  worthy  off, 
therefore  wee  (hould  not  owe  hir  any.  But  in  this  we 
will  imitate  the  olde  paynters  in  Greece^  who  drawing 
in  thejrr  Tables  the  portra[i]ture  of  Jupiter^  were  euery 
houre  mending  it,  but  duiil  neuerfinifh  it :  -And  being 
demaunded  why  they  beganne  that,  which  they  could 
not  ende,  they  aunfwered,  in  that  we  (hew  him  to  bee 
Jupiter^  whome  euery  one  may  beginne  to  paynt,  but 
none  can  perfedl.  In  the  lyke  manner  meane  we  to 
drawe  in  parte  the  prayfes  of  hir,  whome  we  cannot 
throughly  portraye,  and  in  that  we  iignifie  hir  to  be 
Elyzabdh,  Who  enforceth  euery  man  to  do  as  much 
as  he  can,  when  in  refpedl  of  hir  perfection,  it  is 
nothing.  For  as  he  that  beholdeth  the  Sunne  (led- 
failly,  thinking  ther-by  to  defcribe  it  more  perfedtly, 
hath  his  eies  fo  dafeled,  that  he  can  difceme  nothing, 
fo  fareth  it  with  thofe  that  feeke  marueiloufly  to 
praife.  thofe,  yat  are  without  ye  compaiTe  of  their 
iudgements,  and  al  comparifon,  jrat  the  more  they 
delire,  the  leffe  they  difcem,  and  the  neerer  they 
think  them  [fjelues  in  good  wil,  the  farther  they  finde 
themfelues  of[f1  in  wifdom,  thinking  to  me[a]fure 
yat  by  the  ynch,  which  they  cannot  reach  with  ye 
elL  And  yet  father,  it  can  be  neither  hurtful  to 
you,  nor  hateful  to  your  Prince,  to  here  the  com- 
mendation of  a  flraunger,  or  to  aunfwere  his  honeft 
requed,  who  will  wifli  in  heart  no  leiTe  glorye  to 
hir,  then  you  doe :  although  they  can  wifh  no  more. 
And  therfore  me  thinketh  you  haue  offered  a  little 
difcourtefie,  not  to  aunfwere  vs,  and  to  fufpedl  vs, 
great  iniury:  hauing  neither  might  to  attempt  any 
thing  which  may  do  you  harme,  nor  malice  to  reuenge, 
wher  we  finde  helpe.  For  mine  owne  part  this  I  (ay, 
and  for  my  friend  prefent  the  lyke  I  dare  fweare,  how 
boldly  I  can-not  tell,  how  truely  I  know :  that  there  is 
not  any  one,  whether  he  be  bound  by  benefit  or  dueti^^ 
or  both :  whether  linked  by  zeale,  or  tSme,  ot\^o>^^ 
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or  al :  that  more  humbly  reuerenceth  hir  Maieftic;  o* 
meniaileth  at  hir  wifedome,  or  prayeth  for  hir  long 
profperous  and  glorious  Reigne,  then  we :  then  whom 
we  acknowledge  none  more  fimple,  and  yet  dare 
auowe,  none  more  faithful!.  Which  we  fpeake  not  to 
get  feruice  by  flatterie,  but  to  acquite  our  felues  of 
fufpition,  by  faith :  which  is  al  that  either  a  Prince  can 
require  [delire]  of  his  fubiedt,  or  a  vaflal  yeeld  to  his 
Souereign,  and  that  which  we  owe  to  your  Queene,  and 
all  others  (hould  offer,  that  either  for  feare  of  punifli- 
ment  dare  not  offend,  or  for  loue  of  vertue,  will  not 

Heere  olde  Fidus  interrupted  [interrupting]  young 
EuphueSy  being  almofl  induced  by  his  talke,  to  aunfwere 
his  requefl,  yet  as  one  neither  too  credulous,  nor  alto- 
gether miflruilful,  he  replyed  as  a  friend,  and  fo  wifely 
as  he  glaunced  from  the  marke  Euphues  (hot  at,  and 
hit  at  [the]  lail  the  white  which  Philauhis  fet  vp,  as  fliall 
appeare  heereafter.    And  thus  he  began. 

MY  fonnes  (mine  age  giueth  me  the  priuiledge 
of  that  terme,  and  your  honeflies  can-not 
refiife  it)  you  are  too  young  to  vnderdand  matters  of 
(late,  and  were  you  elder  to  knowe  them  it  were  not 
for  your  eflates.  And  therfore  me  thinketh,  the  time 
were  but  loft,  in  puUyng  Hercules  (hooe  vppon  an 
Infants  foot,  or  in  fetting  Atlas  burthen  on  a  childes 
(houlder,  or  to  brufe  your  backes,  with  the  burthen  of 
a  whole  kingdome,  which  I  fpeake  not,  that  either  I 
miftruft  you  (for  your  reply  hath  fully  refolued  yat 
feare)  or  yat  I  malice  you  (for  my  good  will  maye 
cleare  me  of  yat  fault)  or  diat  I  dread  your  nught 
(for  your  fmal  power  cannot  bring  me  into  fuch  afoUy) 
but  that  I  haue  learned  by  experience,  yat  to  reafon 
of  Kings  or  Princes,  hath  euer  bene  much  miflyked  of 
ye  wife,  though  much  defured  of  fooles,  efpecially  wher 
old  men,  which  Ihould  be  at  their  beads,  be  too  buiie 
with  the  court,  and  young  men  which  (hold  follow  their 
bookes,  be  to[o]  inquiiitiue  in  ye  affaires  of  princes. 
VVe  ifiold  not  looke  at  yat  we  cannot  reach,  nor  long 
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for  yat  we  (hold  not  haue :  things  aboue  vs,  are  not 
for  vs,  and  therfore  are  princes  placed  vnder  ye  gods, 
yat  they  (hould  not  fee  what  they  do,  and  we  vnder 
princes,  that  we  might  not  enquire  what  they  doe. 
But  as  ye  foolifh  Es^le  yat  feing  ye  fun  coueteth  to 
build  hir  neft  in  ye  fun,  fo  fond  youth,  which  viewing 
ye  glory  and  gorgeoufneffe  of  ye  court,  longeth  to  know 
the  fecrets  in  [ofj  ye  court  But  as  ye  Eagle,  burneth 
out  hir  eyes  with  that  proud  lufl :  fo  doth  youth  break 
his  hart  with  yat  peeuifh  conceit  And  as  Satirus  not 
knowing  what  fire  was,  wold  needs  embrace  it,  and 
was  burned,  fo  thefe  fonde  Satiri  not  vnderflanding 
what  aPrince  is,runne  boldly  to  meddle  in  thofe  matters 
which  they  know  not,  and  fo  feele  worthely  ye  heat 
they  wo[u]ld  not  And  therfore  good  Euphues  and  Phi- 
lautus  content  your  felues  with  this,  yat  to  be  curious  in 
things  you  (hould  not  enquire  off,  if  you  know  them, 
they  appertein  not  vnto  you:  if  you  knew  them 
not,  they  cannot  hinder  you.  And  let  AppdUs  an- 
fwere  to  Alexander  be  an  excufe  for  me.  When  AleX' 
ander  would  needes  come  to  AppelUs  (hop  and  paint, 
AppdUs  placed  him  at  his  backe,  who  going  to  his 
owne  worke,  did  not  fo  much  as  call  an  eye  back,  to 
fee  Alexanders  deuifes,  which  being  wel  marked,  Alex- 
ander  (aid  thus  vnto  him :  Art  not  thou  a  cunning 
Painter,  and  wilt  thou  not  ouer-looke  my  piflure,  and 
tel  me  wherin  I  haue  done  wel,  and  wherin  ill,  whom 
he  anfwered  wifely,  yet  merily :  In  faith  O  king  it  is 
not  for  Appelles  to  enquire  what  Alexander  hath  done, 
neither  if  he  (hew  it  me,  to  iudge  how  it  is  done,  and 
therefore  did  I  fet  your  MaiefUe  at  my  back,  yat  I 
might  not  glaunce  towards  a  kings  work,  and  that 
you  looking  ouer  my  head  might  fee  mine,  for  Appelles 
(hadowes  are  to  be  feene  of  Alexander^  but  not  Alex- 
anders of  Appelles.  So  ought  we  Euphues  to  frame 
our  felues  in  all  our  anions  and  deuifes,  as  though 
the  Ring  (lood  ouer  vs  to  behold  vs,  and  not  to 
looke  what  die  King  doth  behinde  vs.  For  whatfo- 
euer  be  painteth  it  is  for  his  plealuie^  %xi&  ^tft.  tsn&l 
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^hink  for  our  profit,  for  Appelks  had  his  reward  though 
he  law  not  the  worke. 

I  haue  heard  of  a  Magnifico  in  Millaine  (and  I 
thinke  Fhilautus  you  being  an  Italian  do  remember 
it,)  who  hearing  his  fonne  inquifitiue  of  the  Emperours 
lyfe  and  demeanour,  reprehended  him  Iharply,  faying : 
that, it  befeemed  not  one  of  his  houfe,  to  enquire  how 
an  Emperour  lined,  vnleffe  he  himfelf  were  an  Em- 
perour:  for  yat  the  behauiour  and  vfage  of  fo  honour- 
able perfonages  are  not  to  be  called  in  queflion  of 
euery  one  that  doubteth,  but  of  fuch  as  are  their 
cqudls. 

Alexander  being  commaunded  of  Philip  his  Father 
to  wraftle  in  the  games  of  Olympia^  aunfwered  he 
woulde,  if  there  were  a  King  to  llriue  with  him,  where- 
by I  haue  noted  (that  others  feeme  to  inforce)  that  as 
Kings  padimes,  are  no  playes  for  euery  one :  fo  their 
fecretes,  their  counfells,  their  dealings,  are  not  to  be 
either  fcanned  or  enquired  oflF  any  way,  vnleffe  of 
thofe  that  are  in  the  lyke  place,  or  feme  the  lyke 
perfon.  I  can-not  tell  whether  it  bee  a  Caunterbury 
ta]e,  or  a  Fable  in  Aefope^  (but  pretie  it  is,  and  true  in 
my  minde)  That  the  Foxe  and  the  Wolfe,  gooing 
both  a  filching  for  foode,  thought  it  befl  to  fee  whether 
the  Lyon  were  a  fleepe  or  awake,  leefl  beeing  too  bolde, 
they  (hould  fpeede  too  bad.  The  Foxe  entring  into 
the  Kings  denne,  (a  King  I  call  the  Lyon)  brought  word 
to  the  Wolfe,  that  he  was  a  fleepe,  and  went  him-felfe 
to  his  owne  kenell,  the  Wolfe  defu-ous  to  fearche  in  the 
Lyons  denne,  that  hee  might  efpye  fome  fault,  or  fleale 
fome  praye,  entered  boldly,  whom  the  Lyon  caught  in 
his  pawes  and  aflced  what  he  would  ?  The  fillye  Wolfe 
(an  vnapte  tearme,  for  a  Wolfe,  yet  fit,  being  in  a  Lyons 
handes)  aunfwered,  that  vnderflanding  by  the  Foxe 
he  was  a  fleepe,  hee  thought  he  might  be  at  lybertie 
to  furuey  his  lodging:  vnto  whome  &e  princelye Lyon 
with  great  difdaine  though  little  defpite  (for  that  there 
can  be  no  enuy  in  a  King)  fayde  thus:  Doefl  thoj 
thinke  that  a  Lyon,  thy  Prince  and  gouemour  can 
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fleepe  though  he  winke,  or  darefl  thou  enquire, 
whether  he  winke  or  wake?  The  Foxe  had  more 
craft  then  thou,  and  thou  more  courage  (courage  I 
wil  not  fay,  but  boldnes :  and  boldnes  is  too  good,  I 
may  fay  defperatenefle)  but  you  fhal  both  wel  know, 
and  to  your  griefs  feele,  yat  neither  ye  wilines  of  the 
Fox,  nor  ye  wildnes  of  ye  Wolf,  ought  either  to  fee,  or 
to  aike,  whether  ye  Lyon  either  ileepe  or  wake,  bee  at 
home  or  abroad,  dead  or  alyue.  For  this  is  fufficient 
for  you  to  know,  that  there  is  a  Lyon,  not  where  he  is, 
or  what  he  doth.  In  lyke  manner  Euphues^  is  the 
gouemment  of  a  Monardiie  (though  homely  bee  the 
comparifon,  yet  apte  it  is)  that  it  is  neither  the  wife 
Fox,  nor  the  malitious  Wolfe,  Ihould  venture  fo  farre, 
as  to  leame  whether  the  Lyon  ileepe  or  wake  in  his 
denne,  whether  the  Prince  fail  or  feaile  in  his  court : 
but  this  ihoulde  bee  their  order,  to  vnderfland  there  is 
a  king,  but  what  he  doth  is  for  the  Goddes  to  examine, 
whofe  ordinaimce  he  is,  not  for  men,  whofe  ouer-feer 
he  is.  Then  how  vaine  is  it  Euphues  (too  mylde  a 
worde  for  fo  madde  a  minde)  that  the  foote  ihould 
negledl  his  office  to  correal  the  face,  or  that  fubiedles 
ihoulde  feeke  more  to  knowe  what  their  Princes  doe, 
then  what  they  are :  where-in  they  ihewe  them-felues  as 
badde  as  beads,  and  much  woife  then  my  Bees,  who 
in  my  conceite  though  I  maye  feeme  partiall,  obferue 
more  order  then  they,  (and  if  I  myght  iaye  fo  of  my 
good  Bees,)  more  honeilie :  honeilie  my  olde  Graund- 
fe.ther  called  that,  when  menne  lyued  by  law,  not 
lyil :  obferuing  in  all  thinges  the  meane,  which  wee 
name  vertue,  and  vertue  we  account  nothing  els  but  to 
deale  iuilly  and  temperately. 

And  if  I  myght  craue  pardon,  I  would  a  little  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  common  wealth  of  my  Bees,  which 
is  neyther  impertinent  to  the  matter  we  haue  now  in 
hand,  nor  tedious  to  make  you  weary. 

Euphues  delighted  with  the  difcourfes  of  old  Fidus^ 
was  content  to  heare  any  thing,  fo  he  mygjvt  Iwtax^ 
bim  fpeake  foipe  ^|^^  and  QOA(eTx\xn^'NVf!i\ti^^^\i&^ 
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deiired  Ftdus  to  go  forward:  who  nowe  remoumg 
him-felfe  neerer  to  the  Hyues,  beganne  as  foUowetL 

GEntlemeiiy  I  haue  for  ye  fpace  of  this  twenty 
yeares  dwelt  in  this  place,  taking  no  delight  in 
any  thing  but  only  in  keeping  my  Bees,  and  marking 
them,  and  this  I  finde,  which  had  I  not  feene,  I  (hold 
hardly  haue  beleeued.  That  they  vfe  as  great  wit  by 
indution,  and  arte  by  workmanfhip,  as  euer  man  hath, 
or  can,  vfing  be[t]weene  themefelues  no  leffe  iuflice  then 
wifdome,  and  yet  not  fo  much  wifdome  as  maiedie:  in- 
fomuch  as  thou  wouldefl  thinke,  that  they  were  a  kinde 
of  people,  a  conmion  wealth  for  PlatOy  where  they  all 
labour,  all  gather  honny,  flye  all  together  in  a  fwarme, 
eate  in  a  fwarm,  and  fleepe  in  a  fwarm,  fo  neate  and 
finely,  that  they  abhorre  nothing  fo  much  as  vnclean- 
nes,  drinking  pure  and  cleere  water,  delighting  in 
fweete  and  found  Muiick,  which  if  they  heare  but  once 
out  of  tune,  they  flye  out  of  fight :  and  therefore  are 
they  called  the  Mufes  byrds,  bicaufe  they  folow  not 
the  found  fo  much  as  the  confent  They  lyue  vnder 
a  lawe,  vfmg  great  reuerence  to  their  elder,  as  to  the 
wifer.  They  chufe  a  King,  whofe  pallace  they  frame 
both  brauer  in  (how,  and  flronger  in  fubflaunce :  whome 
if  they  finde  to  fall,  they  eilablifh  again  in  his  thron[e], 
with  no  leffe  duty  then  deuotion,  garding  him  con- 
tinually, as  it  were  for  feare  he  (hould  mifcarry, 
and  for  loue  he  Ihould  not :  whom  they  tender  with 
fuch  fayth  and  fauour,  that  whether-foeuer  he 
flyeth,  they  follow  him,  and  if  hee  can-not  flye,  they 
carry  him:  whofe  l)rfe  they  fo  loue,  that  they  will 
not  for  his  fafety  llick  to  die,  fuch  care  haue  they  for 
his  health,  on  whome  they  build  all  their  hope.  If 
their  Prince  dye,  they  know  not  how  to  liue,  they  lan- 
guifh,  weepe,  figh,  neither  intending  their  work,  nor 
keeping  their  olde  focietie. 

And  that  which  is  moil  meruailous,  and  almofle  in- 
credible :  if  ther  be  any  that  hath  difobeyed  his  com- 
maifad^m^ntSp  eyther  of  yur^pofe,  or  ynwittingly^  h^ 
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kylleth  him-fdfe  with  his  owne  fling,  as  executioner  of 
his  own  ilubbomefle.  The  King  him-felfe  hath  his 
(ling,  which  hee  vfeth  rather  for  honour  then  punifli 
ment :  And  yet  Euphues^  al-beit  they  lyue  vnder  a 
Prince,  they  haue  ^eir  priueledge,  and  as  great  liber- 
ties as  flraight  lawes. 

They  call  a  Parliament,  wher-in'  they  confult,  for 
i  lawes,  llatutes,  penalties,  chufing  officers,  and  creating 
/  their  king,  not  by  afiedlion  but  reafon,  not  by  the 
greater  paut,  but  ye  better.  And  if  fuch  a  one  by 
chaunce  be  chofen  (for  among  men  fom-times  the 
word  fpeede  beil)  as  is  bad,  then  is  there  fuch  ciuill 
war  and  diffention,  that  vntill  he  be  pluckt  downe, 
there  can  be  no  friendfhip,  and  ouer-throwne,  there  is 
no  enmitie,  not  fighting  for  quarrelles,  but  quietneffe. 
\  Euery  one  hath  his  office,  fome  trimming  the  honny, 

fome  working  the  wax,  one  framing  hiues,  an  other 
the  combes,  and  that  fo  artificially,  that  Dcdalus  could 
not  with  greater  arte  or  excellencie,  better  difpofe  the 
orders,  meafures,  proportions,  difUndlions,  ioynts  and 
circles.  Diuers  hew,  others  polifh,  all  are  carefuU  to 
doe  their  worke  fo  (Irongly,  as  they  may  reiift  the  craft 
of  fuch  drones,  as  feek  to  liue  by  their  labours,  which 
maketh  them  to  keepe[,to]  watch  and  warde,  as 
l3ruing  in  a  campe  to  others,  and  as  in  a  court  to 
tiiem-felues.  Such  a  care  of  chaflitie,  that  they  neuer 
ingender,  fuch  a  defire  of  cleanneffe,  that  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  meate  in  all  their  hiues.  When  they  go 
forth  to  work,  they  marke  the  wind,  the  clouds,  and 
whatfoeuer  doth  threaten  either  their  mine,  or  raign 
[reigne],  and  hauing  gathered  out  of  euery  flower  honny 
they  return  loden  in  their  mouthes,  thighs,  wings,  and 
all  the  bodye,  whome  they  that  tarried  at  home  receyue 
readily,  as  eafmg  their  backes  of  io  great  burthens. 

The  K)mg  him-felfe  not  idle,  goeth  vp  and  downe, 
entreating,  threatning,  commaunding,  vfing  the  coun- 
fell  of  a  fequel[l],  but  not  loofmg  the  dignitie  of  a  Prince, 
prefemng  thofe  yat  labour  to  greater  authoritie,  and 
punilhiug  thofe  tbl^t  loyter,  wiUv  du^  it^<^fca&.    ^ 
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which  tfainges  being  much  admirable,  yet  this  is  moil, 
that  they  axe  fo  profitable,  bringing  vnto  man  both 
honnye  and  wax,  each  fo  wholfome  that  wee  all  delire 
it,  both  fo  necei&ry  that  we  cannot  miiTe  them.  Here 
Euphues  is  a  common  wealth,  which  oftentimes  calling 
to  my  minde,  I  cannot  chufe  but  commend  aboue  any 
that  either  I  haue  heard  or  read  o£  Where  the  king 
is  not  for  euery  one  to  talke  of,  where  there  is  fuch 
homage,  fuch  lone,  fuch  labour,  that  I  haue  wifhed 
oftentimes,  rather  be  a  Bee,  then  not  be  as  I  fhould 
be. 

In  this  little  garden  with  thefe  hiues,  in  this  houfe 
haue  I  fpent  the  better  parte  of  my  lyfe,  yea  and  the 
bed  :  I  was  neuer  bufie  in  matters  of  flate,  but  refer- 
ring al  my  cares  vnto  the  wifdom  of  graue  Counfellors, 
and  my  confidence  in  the  noble  minde  of  my  dread 
Souereigne  and  Queene,  neuer  afking  what  die  did, 
but  alwayes  praying  (he  may  do  well,  not  enquiring 
whether  (he  might  do  what  (he  would,  but  thinking 
(he  would  do  nothing  but  what  (he  might. 

Thus  contented  with  a  meane  eilate,  and  neuer 
curious  of  the  high  edate,  I  found  fuch  quiet,  that 
mee  thinketh,  he  which  knpweth  lead,  lyueth  longe(V: 
infomuch  that  I  chufe  rather  to  be  an  Hermitte  in  a 
caue,  then  a  Counfellor  in  in  the  court, 

Euphues  perceyuing  olde  Fidus^  to  fpeake  what  hee 
thought,  aunfwered  him  in  thefe  (horte  wordes. 

He  is  very  obdinate,  whome  neither  reafon  nor 
experiynce  can  perfwade :  and  truly  feeing  you  haue 
alledged  both,  I  mud  needes  allow  both.  And  if  my 
former  requed  haue  bred  any  offence,  let  my  latter 
repentaunce  make  amends.  And  yet  this  I  knowe, 
that  I  enquyred  nothing  that  might  bring  you  into 
daunger,  or  me  into  trouble  :  for  as  young  as  I  am,  this 
haue  I  learned,  that  one  maye  poynt  at  a  Starre,  but 
not  pull  at  it,  and  fee  a  Prince  but  not  fearch  him : 
And  for  mine  own  part,  I  neuer  mean  to  put  my  hand 
betweene  the  barke  and  the  tree,  or  in  matters  wluc;h 
i^fe  npt  for  iiie  tp  bp  ouer  curious. 
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The  common  wealth  of  your  Bees,  did  fo  delight 
me,  that  I  was  not  a  lyttle  fory  yat  either  their  ellate 
h»ie  not  ben  longer,  or  your  leafure  more,  for  in  my 
iimple  iudgement,  there  was  fuch  an  orderlye  gouem- 
ment,  that  men  may  not  be  alhamed  to  imitate  them, 
nor  you  wearie  to  keepe  them. 

They  hauing  fpent  much  time  in  thefe  difcourfes, 
were  odled  in  to  Supper,  Fhilautus  more  willing  to 
eate,  then  heare  their  Ules,  was  not  the  lad  yat  went 
in :  where  bemg  all  fet  downe,  they  were  ferued  al  in 
earthen  diHies,  al  things  fo  neat  and  cleanly,  that  they 
perceiued  a  kinde  of  courtly  Maieflie  in  the  minde  of 
their  hoft,  though  he  wanted  matter  to  fhew  it  in  his 
houfe.  JPhUautus  I  know  not  whether  of  nature 
melancholy,  or  feeling  loue  in  his  bofome,  fpake  fcarce 
ten  words  fince  his  comming  into  the  houfe  of  Fidus^ 
which  the  olde  man  well  noting,  began  merily  thus  to 
park  with  him. 

IMeruaile  Gentleman  that  all  this  time,  you  haue 
bene  tongue  tyed,  either  thinking  not  your  felfe 
welcome,  or  difdayning  fo  homely  enterteinment :  in 
the  one  you  doe  me  wrong,  for  I  thinke  I  haue  not 
(hewed  my  feUe  ibaunge:  for  the  other  you  mull 
pardon  me,  for  that  I  haue  not  to  do  as  I  would,  but 
as  I  may :  And  though  England  be  no  graunge,  but 
yeeldeth  euery  thing,  yet  is  it  heere  as  in  euery  place, 
al  for  money.  And  if  you  will  but  accept  a  willing 
minde  in  fleede  of  a  coflly  repad,  I  (hall  thinke  my 
felfe  beholding  vnto  you  :  and  if  time  ferue,  or  [and] 
my  Bees  profper,  I  ml  make  you  part  of  amends, 
with  a  better  breakfad. 

Fhilautus  thus  replyed :  I  know  good  Father,  my 
welcome  greater  then  any  wayes  I  can  requite,  and 
my  cheere  more  bountifull  then  euer  I  (hall  deferue, 
and  though  I  feeme  (ilent  for  matters  that  trouble  me, 
yet  I  would  not  haue  you  thinke  me  fo  fooli(h,  that  I 
(hould  either  difdaine  your  company,  or  miflyke  yout 
cbeere,  of  both  rte  which  I  thinke  fc  w^W,  tiaaxSi  vw^ 
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might  aunfwere  my  true  meanings  I  would  exceede 
in  cofl,  though  in  courtefie  I  know  not  how  to  com- 
pare with  you,  for  (without  flatterie  be  it  fpoken)  if 
the  common  courtefie  of  England^  be  no  worfe  then 
this  towarde  ilraungers,  I  mud  needes  thinke  them 
happy  that  trauaile  into  thefe  coafls,  and  the  inhabi- 
taunts  the  moil  courteous,  of  all  countreyes. 

Heere  began  Euphues  to  take  the  tale  out  oi  Phi^ 
lautus  mouth,  and  to  play  with  him  in  his  melan- 
cholicke  moode,  beginning  thus. 

NO  Father  I  duril  fweare  for  my  friend,  that  both 
he  thinketh  himfelfe  welcome,  and  his  fare  good, 
but  you  mufl  pardon  a  young  courtier,  who  in  the 
abfence  of  his  Lady  thinketh  himfelfe  forlome :  And 
this  vile  Dog  Loue  will  fo  ranckle  where  he  biteth,  that 
I  feare  my  friends  fore,  will  breed  to  a  Fiflula :  for  you 
may  perceiue  that  he  is  not  where  he  Hues,  but  wher 
he  loues,  and  more  thoughts  hath  he  in  his  head,  then 
you  Bees  in  your  Hiues :  and  better  it  were  for  him 
to  be  naked  among  your  Wafpes,  though  his  bodye 
were  al  bUflered,  then  to  haue  his  heart  (long  fo  with 
affedlion,  where-by  he  is  fo  blinded.  But  beleeue  mee 
Fidus^  he  taketh  as  great  delight  to  courfe  a  cogitacion 
of  loue,  as  you  doe  to  vfe  your  time  with  Honny.  In 
this  plight  hath  he  bene  euer  iince  his  comming  out 
of  Naples^  and  fo  hath  it  wrought  with  him  (which  I 
had  thought  impoffible)  that  pure  loue  did  make 
him  Seaficke,  infomuch  as  in  all  my  trauaile  with  him, 
I  feemed  to  euery  one  to  beare  with  me  the  pidture 
of  a  proper  man,  but  no  lining  perfon,  the  more  pitie, 
and  yet  no  force.  Philautus  taking  Euphues  tale  by 
the  ende,  and  the  olde  man  by  the  arme,  betweene 
griefe  and  game,  iefl  and  eamell,  aunfwered  him  thus. 

T^  Vphues  would  dye  if  he  (hould  not  talke  of  loue 
r^    once  in  a  day,  and  therfore  you  mufl  giue  him 
leaue  after  euery  meale  to  cloafe  his  flomacke  with  \ 
IjQUt^  as  wi^  I4W¥^lHde,  and  I  hau^  h^ard,  not  thof^ 
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(bat  £iy  nothing,  but  they  that  kicke  ofteneft  againft 
loue,  are  euer  in  loue:  yet  doth  he  vfe  me  as  the  meane 
to  moue  the  matter,  and  as  the  man  to  make  his  Myr- 
rotir,  he  himfelfe  knowing  bed  the  price  of  Come,  not 
by  the  Market  folkes,  but  his  owne  foote-fleppes.  But 
if  he  vfe  this  fpeach  either  to  make  you  merrye,  or  to 
put  me  out  of  conceipt,  he  doth  well,  you  mufl  thanke 
him  for  the  one,  and  I  wil  thinke  on  him  for  the  other. 
I  haue  oftentimes  fwome  that  I  am  as  farre  from 
loue  as  he,  yet  will  he  not  beleeue  me,  as  incredulous 
as  thofe,  who  thinke  none  balde,  till  they  fee  his 
braynes. 

As  Euphues  was  making  aunfwere,  Rdus  preuented 
him  in  this  manner. 

THere  is  no  harme  done  Philauhis^  for  whether 
you  loue,  or  Euphues  iefl,  this  (hall  breed  no 
iarre.  It  may  be  when  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  was 
as  idle  as  you  (though  in  my  opinion,  there  is  none 
lefle  idle  then  a  louer.)  For  to  teU  the  truth,  I  my 
felf  was  once  a  Courtier,  in  the  dayes  of  that  moll 
noble  King  of  famous  memorie  Henry  the  eight, 
Father  to  our  mod  gratious  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Where,  and  with  that,  he  paufed,  as  though  the 
remembraunce  of  his  olde  lyfe,  had  flopped  his  newe 
fpeach,  but  Philautus  eytching  [itching]  to  hear  what 
he  would  lay,  defired  hun  to  goe  forward,  vnto  whome 
Fidus  fetching  a  great  figh  ^yd,  I  will  And  there 
agayne  made  a  full  poynt  Philautus  burning  as  it 
were,  in  defire  of  this  difcourfe,  viged  him  againe  with 
great  entreatie :  then  the  olde  man  commaunded  the 
boorde  to  be  vncouered,  grace  being  layd,  called  for 
flooles,  and  fitting  al  by  the  fire,  vttered  the  whole 
difcourfe  of  his  loue,  which  hxoM^i  Plulautus  a  bedde, 
and  Euphues  a  fleepe. 

And  now  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  giue  eare  to  the 
tale  of  Fidus^  it  may  be  fome  will  be  as  watchfull 
as  Philautus^  though  many  as  droulie  as  Euphues^ 
And  thus  h^  be|^an  wiU;  #  he^ui^  CQUtv\^T^>]CDLC:^  ^ 
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thoigh  his  paines  were  prefent,  not  pafl)  to  frame  hit 
tale. 

J  Was  borne  in  the  wylde  of  Kent^  of  honeft  Fa- 
rents,  and  worfhipfuU,  whofe  tender  cares,  (if 
I  fondneffe  of  parents  may  be  fo  termed)  prouided 
all  things  euen  from  my  very  cradell,  vntil  their  graues, 
that  might  either  bring  me  vp  in  good  letters,  or  make 
me  heire  to  great  lyuings.  I  (with-out  arrogande  be 
it  fpoken)  was  not  inferiour  in  wit  to  manye,  which 
finding  in  my  felfe^  I  flattered  my  felfe,  but  in  ye  ende, 
deceiued  my  felfe :  For  being  of  the  age  of.  xx.  yeares, 
there  was  no  trade  or  kinde  of  lyfe  Uiat  either  fitted 
my  humour  or  ferued  my  toume,  but  the  Court :  think- 
ing that  place  the  onely  meanes  to  clymbe  high,  and 
fit  fure :  Wherin  I  followed  the  vaine  of  young  Soul- 
diours,  who  iudge  nothing/weeter  then  warre  til  they 
feele  the  weight,  I  was  &ere  enterteined  as  well  by 
(he  great  fiiends  my  father  made,  as  by  mine  own  for- 
wardnefife,  where  it  being  now  but  Honnie  Moone,  I 
endeauoured  to  courte  it  with  a  grace,  (almofl  pad 
grace,)  laying  more  on  my  backe  then  my  fiiendes 
could  wel  beare,  hauing  many  times  a  braue  cloke 
and  a  thredbare  purfe. 

Who  fo  conuerfant  with  the  Ladyes  as  I?  who 
fo  pleafaunt?  who  more  prodigall?  In-fomuch  as  I 
thought  the  time  loll,  which  was  not  fpent  either  in 
their  company  with  delight,  or  for  their  company  in 
letters.  Among  all  the  troupe  of  gallant  Gentle-men, 
I  fingled  out  one  (in  whome  I  mylliked  nothing  but 
his  grauitie)  that  aboue  all  I  meant  to  trull:  who 
afwell  for  ye  good  qualities  he  faw  in  me,  as  the  little 
gouemment  he  feared  in  mee,  beganne  one  night  to 
vtter  thefe  fewe  wordes. 

Friend  Fidus  (if  Fortune  allow  a  tearm  fo  familiar) 
I  would  I  might  liue  to  fee  thee  as  wife,  as  I  percieue 
thee  wittie,  Uien  fhould  thy  life  be  fo  feafoned,  as 
neyther  too  much  witte  might  make  thee  proude,  noi 
too  great  ryot  poor^.    My  ac(\uauit9A]itxce  is  not  gre^t 
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with  thy  perfon,  but  fuch  infight  haue  I  into  tny  con- 
ditionSy  that  I  feare  nothing  fo  much,  as  that,  there 
thou  catch  thyfall,  where  thou  thinked  to  take  thy  rifing. 
Ther  belongeth  more  to  a  courtier  then  brauery, 
which  ye  wife  laugh  at,  or  perfonage,  which  ye 
chafl  mark  not,  or  wit,  which  the  mod  part  fee  not. 
It  is  fober  and  difcret  behauiour,  ciuil  and  gentle  de- 
meanor, that  in  court  winneth  both  credit  and  com- 
moditie :  which  counfel  thy  vnripened  yeares,  thinke 
to  proceede  rather  of  the  malice  of  age,  then  the  good 
meaning.  To  ryde  well  is  laudable,  and  I  like  it,  to 
runne  at  the  tilt  not  amiffe,  and  I  deflre  it,  to  reuell 
much  to  be  praifed,  and  I  haue  vfed  it :  which  thinges 
as  I  know  them  all  to  be  courtly,  fo  for  my  part  I 
accompt  them  neceffar}',  for  where  greatell  aflemblies 
are  of  noble  Gentle-men,  there  (hould  be  the  greatefl 

"  exercife  of  true  nobiUtie.  And  I  am  not  fo  preiife, 
[predfe]  but  that  I  efteeme  it  as  expedient  in  feates  of 
armes  and  adliuitie  to  employ  the  body,  as  in  iludy 
to  wad  the  minde :  yet  fo  (hould  the  one  be  tempered 
with  the  other,  as  it  myght  feeme  as  great  a  Ihame  to 
be  valiaunt  and  courtly  with-out  learning,  as  to  bee 
dudious  and  bookifh  with-out  valure. 

*  But  there  is  an  other  thing  Fidus^  which  I  am  to 
warn  thee  of,  and  if  I  might  to  wread  thee  from :  not 
that  I  enuy  diy  edate,  but  that  I  would  not  haue  thee 

^  forget  it  Thou  vfed  too  much  (a  little  I  thinke  to  bee 
too  much)  to  dallye  with  woemen,  which  is  the  next 
way  to  doate  on  them :  For  as  they  that  angle  for  the 
Tortois,  hauing  once  caught  him,  are  dryuen  into  fuch 

%  alythemeffe,  thattheyloofeall  their  fprightes  [fpirites], 
being  beenummed,  fo  they  that  feeke  to  obtayne  the 
good-will  of  Ladyes,  hauing  once  a  httle  holde  of  their 

.  loue,  they  are  driuen  into  dich  a  traunce,  that  they  let 
go  the  holde  of  their  libertie,  bewitched  like  thofe 
tiiat  viewe  the  head  of  Medufa^  or  the  Viper  tyed  to 
the  bough  of  the  Beech  tree,  which  keepeth  him  in  a 

r  dead  fleepe,  though  it  beginne  with  a  fweete  flumber. 
I  my  felfe  haue  taded  ntw  wine,  and  findt  \t  to  \^«t 
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more  pleafaunt  then  wholfome,  and  Grapes  gathered  ' 
before  they  bee  rype,  maye  fet  the  eyes  on  luft,  but  i 
they  make  the  teeth  an  edge,  and  loue  deiired  in  the  •] 
budde,  not  knowing  what  tiie  blolTome  were,  may 
delight  the  conceiptes  of  the  head,  but  it  will  deflroye 
the  contemplature  of  the  heart  What  I  fpeake  now 
is  of  meere  good-will,  and  yet  vpon  fmall  prefumption, 
but  in  things  which  come  on  the  fodaine,  one  cannot 
be  too  warye  to  preuent,  or  too  curious  to  myllniil: 
for  thou  art  in  a  place,  eyther  to  make  thee  hated  for  *< 
vice,  or  loued  for  vertue,  and  as  thou  reuerenceft  the 
one  before  the  other,  fo  in  vprightneffe  ot  lyfe  Ihewe 
it  Thou  haft  good  friendes,  which  by  thy  lewde 
delights,  thou  mayft  make  great  enimies,  and  heauy 
foes,  which  by  thy  well  doing  thou  mayft  caufe  to  be 
eameft  abettors  of  thee,  in  matters  that  nowe  tliey 
canuaiTe  agaynft  thee. 

And  fo  I  leaue  thee,  meaning  herafter  to  beare  the 
reign  of  thy  brydell  in  myne  hands :  if  I  fee  thee 
head  ftronge :  And  fo  he  departed. 

I  gaue  him  great  thanks,  and  glad  I  was  we  were 
parted  :  for  his  putting  loue  into  my  minde,  was  like 
the  throwing  of  BugloiFe  into  wine,  which  encreafeth 
in  him  that  drinketh  it  a  delire  of  luft,  though  it  mitti- 
gate  the  force  of  drunkenneife. 

I  now  fetching  a  windlefTe,  that  I  myght  better  haue 
a  (hoote,  was  preuented  with  ready  game,  which  iaued 
me  fome  labour,  but  gained  me  no  quiet  And  I 
would  gentlemen  yat  you  could  feel  the  like  impref- 
lions  in  your  myndes  at  the  reherlall  of  my  oiiftiappe, 
as  I  did  paffions  at  the  entring  into  it  If  euer  you  ^ 
loued,  you  haue  found  the  like,  if  euer  you  (hall  loue, 
you  (hall  tafte  no  lelTe.  But  hef  fo  e[a]ger  of  an  end,  as 
one  leaping  ouer  a  ftile  before  hee  come  to  it,  deiired 
few  parenthefes  or  digreflions  or  glofes,  but  the  text, 
wher  he  him-felf,  was  co[alting  in  the  margant  [mar- 
{[ent].    Then  laid  Fidus^  thus  it  fell  out. 

It  was  my  chaunce  (I  know  not  whether  chaunce  or  "ji 
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•ftinie)  that  being  inuited  to  a  banket  where  many 
adyes  were  and  too  many  by  one,  as  the  end  tiyed, 
lOugh  then  to[o]  many  by  alfauing  yat  one,  as  I  thought, 

call  mine  eies  fo  eameflly  vpon  hir,  yat  my  hart 
>wd  hir  the  miflris  of  my  loue,  and  fo  fully  was  I  re- 
ined to  profecut[e]  my  determination,  as  I  was  eamell 
\  begin  it.  Now  Gentlemen,  I  commit  my  cafe  to 
3ur  confiderations,  being  wifer  then  I  was  then,  and 
imwhat  as  I  g^^t  elder :  I  was  but  in  court  a  nouice, 
auing  no  friende,  but  him  before  rehearfed,  (whome 
\  fnch  a  matter  I  was  lykUer  to  finde  a  brydell, 
len  a  fpurre)  I  neuer  before  that  tyme  could  imagin 
hat  loue  fhould  meane,  but  vfed  the  tearm  as  a  flout 
>  others,  which  I  found  now  as  a  feuer  in  my  felfe, 
either  know[ing]  from  whence  the  occafion  fhould  arife, 
or  where  I  might  feeke  the  remedy.  This  diflrefle  I 
lought  youth  would  haue  wome  out,  or  [by]  reafon,  or 
me,  or  abfence,  or  if  not  euery  one  of  them,  yet  all. 
\mX.  as  fire  getting  hould  in  the  bottome  of  a  tree, 
euer  leaueth  till  it  come  to  the  toppe,  or  as  (Ironge 
oyfon  Antidotum  being  but  chafed  m  the  hand,  pear- 
eth  at  the  lafl  the  hart,  fo  loue  which  I  kept  but  low, 
linking  at  my  will  to  leaue,  entred  at  the  lall  fo  farre 
lat  it  held  me  conquered.  And  then  difputing  with 
ly  felfe,  I  played  this  on  the  bit 

Eidusy  it  ilsuQdeth  thee  vppon  eyther  to  winne  thy 
me,  or  to  weane  thy  affedtions,  which  choyce  is  fo 
ard,  that  thou  canfl  not  tel  whether  the  vidlory  wil 
e  the  greater  in  fubduing  thy  felfe,  or  conquering  hir. 

To  loue  and  to  lyue  well  is  wished  of  myne  [manye], 
ut  incident  to  fewe.  To  line  and  to  loue  well  is 
iddent  to  fewe,  but  indifferent  to  alL  To  loue  with- 
ut  reafon  is  an  argument  of  lull,  to  lyue  with-out 
me,  a  token  of  folly.  The  meafure  of  loue  is  to  haue 
0  meane,  the  end  to  be  euerlafting. 

Thefius  had  no  neede  of  Ariadnes  threed  to  finde 
le  way  into  the  Laborinthy  but  to  come  out,  nor  thou  of 
ny  help  how  to  fal  into  thefe  bracks  [brsJ^es],  but  to  fall 
om  diem.    If  thou  be  [bejwitched  with  e^eS)^t:ax^>^^ 
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eie  [eyes]  of  a  wefill  in  a  ring,  which  is  an  enchauntment 
againfl  fuch  charmes,  and  reafon  with  thy  felf  whether 
ther  be  more  pleafure  to  be  accounted  amorous,  or 
wife.  Thou  art  in  the  view  of  the  whole  court,  wher 
the  ielous  wil  fufpefteth  vppon  euery  light  occalion, 
where  of  the  wife  thou  (halt  be  accounted  fond,  and 
of*  the  foolifh  amorous :  the  Ladies  themfelues,  how- 
foeuer  they  looke,  wil  thus  imagine,  that  if  thou  take 
thought  for  loue,  thou  art  but  a  foole,  if  take  it  lyghtly, 
no  true  feruaunt  Befides  this  thou  art  to  be  bounde 
as  it  were  an  Apprentice  feruing  feauen  yeares  for  that, 
which  if  thou  winne,  is  lofl  in  feauen  houres,  if  thou 
loue  thine  equall,  it  is  no  conqued :  if  thy  fuperiour, 
thou  (halt  be  enuyed  :  if  thine  inferiour,  laughed  at 
If  one  that  is  beautifuU,  hir  colour  will  chkunge  before 
thou  get  thy  defire  :  if  one  that  is  wife,  (he  will  ouer- 
reache  thee  fo  farre,  that  thou  (halt  neuer  touch  hir : 
if  vertuous,  fhe  will  efchue  fuch  fonde  affedlion :  if 
one  deformed,  fhe  is  not  worthy  of  any  affection :  if 
ihe  be  rich,  Aie  needeth  thee  not :  lif  poore,  thou 
needed  not  hir :  if  olde,  why  Ihouldell  thou  loue  hir, 
if  young,  why  (hould  fhe  loue  thee. 

Thus  Gentlemen,  I  fed  my  felfe  with  mine  owne 
deuices,  thinking  by  peecemeale  to  cut  off  that  which 
I  could  not  diminifh:  for  the  more  I  flriued  with 
reafon  to  conquere  mine  appetite,  the  more  againfl 
reafon,  I  was  fubdued  of  mine  affedlions. 

At  the  lafl  calling  to  my  remembrance,  an  olde  rule 
of  loue,  which  a  courtier  then  tolde  me,  of  whom  when 
I  demaunded  what  was  the  firfl  thing  to  winne  my 
Lady,  he  aunfwered,  Opportunitie,  afking  what  was 
the  fecond,  he  (ayd  Opportunitie :  defirous  to  know 
what  might  be  the  thirde,  he  replyed  Opportunitie. 

Which  aunfweres  I  marking,  as  one  ^at  thought  to 
take  mine  ajrme  of  fo  cunning  an  Archer,  conieSured 
that  to  the  beginning,  continuing  an[d]  ending  of  loue, 
nothing  could  be  more  conuenient  then  Opportunitie, 
to  the  getting  of  the  which  I  applyed  my  whole  fludie, 
^d  wore  my  wits  to  the  hard*  flumpes,  affuring  QEur 
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felfe,  that  as  there  is  a  time,  when  the  Hare  will  lycke 
the  Houndes  eare,  and  the  fierce  Tigreffe  play  with 
the  gentle  Lambe :  fo  ther  was  a  certein  feafon,  when 
women  were  [are]  to  be  won,  in  the  which  moment 
they  haue  neither  will  to  deny,  nor  wit  to  miflruil. 

Such  a  time  I  haue  read  a  young  Gentleman  found 
to  obtaine  the  loue  of  the  DuchefTe  of  Millaynex 
fuch  a  time  I  haue  heard  that  a  poore  yeoman  diofe 
to  get  the  faired  Lady  in  Mantua, 

Vnto  the  which  time,  I  trufled  fo  much,  that  I  folde 
the  fldnne  before  the  Beafle  was  taken,  recQclonmg 
with-out  mine  hoafl,  and  fetting  downe  that  m  my 
bookes  as  ready  money,  which  afterwards  I  foimd  to 
be  a  defperate  debt 

IT  chaunced  that  this  my  Lady  (whome  although 
I  might  name  for  the  loue  I  bore  hir,  yet  I  w^ 
not  for  the  reuerence  I  owe  hir,  but  in  this  ftorye  call 
hir  Iffidd)  for  to  recreate  hir  minde,  as  alfo  to  folace 
hir  body,  went  into  the  countrey,  where  (he  determined 
to  make  hir  abode  for  the  fpace  of  three  moneths, 
hauing  gotten  leaue  of  thofe  that  might  bell  giue  it  And 
in  this  ioumey  I  founde  good  Fortune  fo  fauourable^ 
yat  hir  abiding  was  within  two  miles  of  my  Fathers 
mantion  houfe,  my  parents  being  of  great  fiuniliaritie 
with  the  Gentleman,  where  my  Iffida  lay.  Who  now 
fo  fortunate  as  Fidus}  who  fo  fralicke?  She  being  in 
ye  countrey,  it  was  no  being  for  me  in  ye  court? 
wher  euery  paflime  was  a  plague  to  the  minde  yat 
lyued  in  melancholy.  For  as  the  Turtle  hauing  loft 
hir  mate,  wandreth  alone,  ioying  in  nothing  but  in 
folitannelfe,  fo  poore  Fidus  in  the  abfence  of  Iffida^ 
walked  in  his  chamber  as  one  not  defolate  for  lacke  of 
company,  but  defperate.  To  make  fhort  of  ye  circum- 
ftaunces,  which  holde  you  too  long  from  that  you  would 
heare,  and  I  faine  vtter,  I  came  home  to  my  father 
[Fathers],  wher  at  mine  entraunce,  fupper  being  fet  on 
the  table,  I  efpyed  IffidOj  Iffida  Gentlemen^  whom  1 
found  before  I  ton^t^  and  loft  before  1  N90ikik&%   H^ 
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leafl  the  alteration  of  my  &ce,  might  aigue  fome  fa( 
pition  of  my  follyes,  I,  as  courtly  as  I  could,  though 
god  knowes  but  courfly  at  that  time  behaued  my  felfe, 
as  though  nothing  payned  me,  when  in  truth  nothing 
pleafed  me.  In  the  middle  of  fupper,  JjS^da  as  well 
for  the  acquaintance,  we  had  in  court  as  alfo  the 
courtefie  fhe  vfed  in  generall  to  all,  taking  a  glafife  in 
hir  hand  filled  with  wine,  dranke  to  me  in  t£as  wife. 
Gentleman,  I  am  not  learned,  yet  haue  I  heard,  that 
the  Vine  beaxeth  three  grapes,  the  fird  altereth,  the 
fecond  troubleth,  the  third  dulleth.  Of  what  Grape  this 
Wine  is  made  I  cannot  tell,  and  therefore  I  mud  craue 
pardon,  if  either  this  draught  chaunge  you,  vnleife  it 
be  to  the  better  or  grieue  you,  except  it  be  for  greater 
gaine,  or  dull  you,  vnlefTe  it  be  your  defire,  whidi  long 
preamble  I  vfe  to  no  other  purpofe,  then  to  wame  you 
from  wine  heere-after,  being  fo  well  counfelled  before. 
And  with  that  fhe  drinking,  deliuered  me  the  glafle. 
I  now  taking  heart  at  grafTe,  to  fee  hir  fo  gamefome,  as 
merely  [memly]  as  I  could,  pledged  hir  in  this  manner. 

Lady  you  want  a  pulpit,  hauing  preached 
ouer  the  pot,  wherin  you  both  fhewe 
which  you  profefle  you  haue  not,  and  a 
kinde  of  loue,  which  would  you  had :  the  one  appear- 
eth  by  your  long  fermon,  the  other  by  the  defire  you 
haue  to  keepe  me  lober,  but  I  wil  refer  mme  anfwere 
till  after  fupper,  and  in  the  meane  feafon,  be  fo  tempe- 
rate, as  you  fhall  not  thinke  my  wit  to  finell  of  the 
wine,  although  in  my  opinion,  fuch  grapes  fet  rather 
an  edge  vpon  wit,  then  abate  the  point  If  I  may 
fpeak  in  your  call,  quoth  Iffida  (the  glaffe  bemg  at  my 
nofe)  I  thinke,  wine  is  fuch  a  whetdone  for  wit,  that 
if  it  be  often  fet  in  that  manner,  it  will  quickly  grinde 
all  the  fteele  out,  and  fcarce  leaue  aback  wher  it  found 
an  edge. 

WiSi  many  like  fpeaches  we  continued  our  fupper, 
which  I  will  not  repeat,  lead  you  fliould  thinke  vs 
Epicures  to  lit  fo  long  at  our  meate:  but  all  being 
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ended,  we  arofe,  where  as  the  manner  is,  ihankes  and 
curiie  made  to  each  other,  we  went  to  the  fire,  wher 
I  boldened  now  without  blufhing,  tooke  hir  by  the 
hand,  and  thus  began  to  kindle  the  flame  which  I 
ihoulde  rather  haue  quenched,  feeking  to  blow  a  cole, 
when  I  ihould  haue  blowne  out  the  candle. 

GEntlewoman  either  thou  thoughts  my  wits  verye 
fhort,  yat  a  fippe  of  wine  could  alter  me,  or  els 
yours  very  fharpe,  to  cut  me  ofif  so  roundly,  when  as  I 
(without  offence  be  it  fpoken)  haue  heard,  that  as 
deepe  drinketh  the  Goofe  as  the  Gander. 

Gentleman  (quoth  (he)  in  aigumg  of  wittes,  you 
miilake  mine,  and  call  your  owne  into  queftion.  For 
what  I  iayd  proceeded  rather  of  a  defire  to  haue  you 
in  health,  then  of  malyce  to  wifh  you  harme.  For  you 
well  know,  that  wine  to  a  young  blood,  is  in  the  fpring 
time,  Flaxe  to  fire,  and  at  all  times  either  vnwholfome, 
or  fuperfluous,  and  fo  daungerous,  that  more  perifii  by 
a  furfet  then  the  fword. 

I  haue  heard  wife  Clearkes  lay,  that  Galen  being 
aflced  what  dyet  he  vfed  that  he  lyued  fo  long,  aun- 
fwered :  I  haue  dronke  no  wine,  I  haue  touched  no 
woman,  I  haue  kept  my  felfe  warme. 

Now  fir  if  you  will  lycence  me  to  proceede,  this  I 
thought,  yat  if  one  of  your  yeares  (hould  take  a  dram 
ofMagis^  wherby  confequently  you  (hold  fal  to  an  ounce 
of  loue,  and  then  vpon  fo  great  heat  take  a  little  colde, 
it  were  inough  to  cafl  you  away,  or  tume  you  out  01 
the  way.  Ajad  although  I  be  no  Phifition,  yet  haue  I 
bene  vfed  to  attend  ficke  perfons,  wherel  foundenothing 
to  hurt  them  fo  much  as  Wine,  which  alwayes  drew 
with  it,  as  the  Adamant  doth  theyron,  a*  defire  of  wo- 
men :  how  hurtfull  both  haue  bene,  though  you  be  too 
young  to  haue  tryed  it,  yet  you  are  olde  enough  to  be- 
leeue  it  Wine  fhould  be  taken  as  the  Dogs  of  Egypt 
drinke  water,  by  fisatches,  and  fo  quench  their  thiiil, 
and  not  hynder  theyr  running,  or  as  the  Daughters 
of  Lyfandcr  vfed  it,  who  with  a  droppe  oC  ^fnsv^  V^^^ 
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a  fpoonefiill  of  water,  or  as  the  Virgins  in  Rami^ 
whoe  dryncke  but  theyr  eye  full,  contenting  them-felues 
as  much  with  the  light,  as  the  taile. 

Thus  to  excufe  my  felfe  of  vnkindnefle,  you  haue 
made  me  almofl  impudent,  and  I  you  (I  fearo  mee) 
impatient,  in  feeming  to  prefcribe  a  diette  wher  there  is 
no  daunger,  [in]  giuing  a  prepaiatiue  when  the  body  is 
purged  :  But  feeing  all  tins  talke  came  of  drinkeing, 
let  it  ende  with  drmking. 

I  feeing  my  felfe  thus  rydden,  thought  eyther  ihee 
ihould  fit  idSiy  or  els  I  would  cafl  hir.  And  'thus  I 
replyed. 

Lady,  you  thinke  to  wade  deepe,  where  the  Foorde 
is  but  fhallow,  and  to  enter  into  the  fecretes  of  my 
minde,  when  it  lyeth  open  already,  wher-in  you  vfe 
no  leffe  art  to  bring  me  in  doubt  of  your  good  wil,  then 
craft  to  put  me  out  of  doubt,  hauing  bayted  your 
hooke  both  with  poyfon  and  pleafure,  in  that,  viing  the 
meanes  of  phyiicke  (where-of  you  fo  talke)  myngling 
fweete  lirroppes  with  bitter  dragges  [dregs].  You  (land 
in  feare  that  wine  (hould  infl^mie  my  lyuer  and  con- 
uert  me  to  a  louer :  truely  I  am  framed  of  that  met- 
tall,  that  I  canne  mortifye  anye  affedlions,  whether  it 
bee  in  diyncke  or  defire,  fo  that  I  haue  no  neede  of 
your  playflers,  though  I  mud  needes  giue  thankes  for 
your  paynes. 

And  nowe  PhilautuSy  for  I  fee  Euphues  begynne 
to  nodde,  thou  (halt  vnderfland,  tiiat  in  the  myddeft 
of  my  replye,  my  Father  with  the  refle  of  the  com- 
panye,  interrupted  mee,  fayinge  they  woulde  all  &11  to 
fome  paflyme,  whiche  bycaufe  it  groweth  late  Fhilautus^ 
wee  wyll  deferre  tyll  the  morning,  for  age  muii  keepe  a 
ftxaight  dyot  [dyette],  or  els  a  fickly  life. 

Philauius  tyck[e]led  in  euerye  vaine  [veyne]  with 
delyght,  was  loath  to  leaue  fo,  although  not  wylling  the 
good  olde  manne  (hould  breake  his  accuftomed  houre, 
vnto  whome  (leepe  was  the  chiefeft  fuftenaunce. 
And  fo  waking  Euphues^  who  hadde  taken  a  nappe, 
they  all  went  to  their  lodgings  where  I  thinke  Fhi' 
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tauius  was  muiiiig  vppon  the  euent  of  Fidus  his  loue : 
But  there  I  will  leaue  them  in  their  beddes,  till  the 
next  morning. 

GEntle-menne  and  Gentle-woemenne,  in  the  dif* 
courfe  of  this  loue,  it  maye  feeme  I  haue  taken 
a  newe  courfe:  but  fuch  was  the  tyme  then,  that 
it  was  iliaunge  to  loue,  as  it  is  nowe  common,  and 
then  leife  vfed  in  the  Comte,  then  it  is  now  in  the 
countrey:  But  hauing  refpedle  to  the  tyme  pail,  I 
trufl  you  will  not  condempne  my  prefent  tyme,  who 
am  enforced  to  iinge  after  their  plaine-fonge,  that  was 
then  vfed,  and  will  followe  heare-after  the  Crotchetts 
that  are  in  thefe  dayes  cunnmglye  handled. 

For  the  mindes  of  Louers  alter  with  the  madde 
moodes  of  the  Mulitions :  and  fo  much  are  they  within 
fewe  yeares  chaunged,  that  we  accompt  their  olde 
wooing  and  finging  to  haue  fo  little  cunning,  that  we 
efleeme  it  barbarous,  and  were  they  lining  to  heare 
our  newe  quo3ring8,  they  woulde  iudge  it  to  haue  fo 
much  curioiitie^  diat  they  would  tearme  it  foolifh. 

In  the  time  of  JRomulus  all  heades  were  rounded 
of  his  fafhion,  in  the  time  of  CiBfar  curled  of  his 
manner.  When  Cyrus  lyued,  euerye  one  prayfed  the 
hooked  nofe,  and  when  hee  dyec^  they  allowed  the 
ilraight  nofe. 

And  fo  it  fareth  with  loue,  in  tymes  pad  they  vfed 
to  wooe  in  pla3me  tearmes,  now  in  piked  [picked]  fen* 
tences,  and  hee  fpeedeth  beil,  that  fpeaketh  wuefl: 
euery  one  following  the  neweft  waye,  which  is  not  euer 
the  neerefl  way :  fome  going  ouer  the  ilile  when  the 
gate  is  open,  and  other  [another]  keeping  the  right 
beaten  path,  when  hee  maye  crofTe  ouer  better  by  the 
fieldes.  Euery  one  foUoweth  his  owne  fande^  which 
maketh  diners  leape  Ihorte  for  want  of  good  ryfinge, 
and  many  fhoote  ouer  for  lacke  of  true  ayme. 

And  to  that  pafie  it  is  come^  that  they  make  an 
arte  of  tbat^  whidi  was  woont  to  be  thoviii^t  iDaX?m!!^\ 
Aad  thus  it  Handeth,  that  it  is  nol  yet  At\sxtKfMA^ 
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whether  in  loue  Vlyffes  more  preuailed  with  his 
wity  or  Paris  with  his  peifonage,  or  AchilUs  with 
his  prowefTe. 

For  euerye  of  them  haue  Vtnus  by  the  hand, 
and  they  are  all  aflured  and  certaine  to  winne  hir 
heart. 

But  I  hadde  ahnoft  forgotten  the  olde  manne, 
who  vfeth  not  to  fleepe  compafle,  whom  I  fee  with 
Eupkues  and  Philautus  now  adreadye  in  the  garden, 
readye  to  proceede  with  his  tale :  which  if  it  feeme 
tedious,  wee  will  breake  of[f]  againe  when  they  go 
to  dynner. 

FIdus  calling  thefe  Gentle-men  vppe,  brought  them 
into  his  g^irden,  where  vnder  a  fweete^bour  of 
Eglentine,  be  [thel  byrdes  recording  theyr  fweete  notes, 
hee  alfo  (bayned  his  olde  pype,  and  thus  beganne. 

GEntle-menne,  yefter-nyght  I  left  of[f]  abruptlye, 
and  therefore  I  mufl  nowe  begynne  in  the*  like 
manner. 

My  Father  placed  vs  all  in  good  order,  requefling 
eyther  by  quellions  to  whette  our  wittes,  or  by  flories 
to  trye  our  memoryes,  and  Iffiyda  that  might  beil  there 
bee  bolde,  beeing  the  bed  in  the  companye,  and  at 
all  ailayes  too  good  for  me,  began  againe  to  preach  in 
this  manner. 

Thou  art  a  coiutier  Fidu^^  and  therefore  bed  able 
to  refolue  any  queilion :  for  I  knowe  thy  witte  good 
to  vnderftand,  and  ready  to  aunfwere :  to  thee  therfore 
I  addreiTe  my  talke. 

THere  was  fom-time  in  Sienna  a  MagnificOj  whom 
God  blefled  with  three  Daujghters,  but  by  three 
wiues,  and  of  three  fundrye  quaUties :  the  elded  was 
verye  fayre,  but  a  very  foole :  the  fecond  meruailous 
witde,  but  yet  meruailous  wanton :  the  third  as  ver- 
tuous  as  any  liuing,  but  more  deformed  then  any  that 
cucr  lyutd. 
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The  noble  Gentle-man  their  father  difputed  for  the 
bellowing  of  them  with  him-felfe  thus. 

I  thank  the  Gods,  that  haue  giuen  me  three  Daugh- 
ters, who  in  their  bofomes  cany  their  dowries,  in- 
fomuch  as  I  fliall  not  neede  to  difburfe  one  myte 
for  all  theyr  manyages.  Maydens  be  they  neuer  fo 
foolylhe,  yet  beeynge  fayre,  they  are  commonly 
fortunate:  for  that  men  in  thefe  dayes,  haue  more 
refpedt  to  the  out  ward  (how  then  the  inward  fubflance, 
where-in  they  imitate  good  Lapidaryes,  who  chufe 
the  ilones  that  delyght  the  eye,  meafuring  the  value 
not  by  the  hidden  vertue,  but  by  the  outwarde  gliiler- 
ing :  or  wife  Painters,  who  laye  their  bed  coulours, 
vpon  their  word  counterfeite. 

And  in  this  me  thinketh  Nature  hath  dealt  indiffe- 
rently, that  a  foole  whom  euery  one  abhorreth,  (houlde 
haue  beautie,  which  euery  one  deiireth:  that  Uie  excel- 
lencie  of  the  one  might  excufe  the  vanitie  of  the  other : 
for  as  we  in  nothing  more  differ  from  the  Gods,  then 
when  we  are  fooles,  fo  in  nothing  doe  we  come  neere 
them  fo  much,  as  when  we  are  amiable.  This  caufed 
Hdm  to  be  fnatched  vp  for  a  Starre,  and  Ariadne  to 
be  placed  in  the  Heauens,  not  that  they  were  wife,  but 
faire,  fitter  to  adde  a  Maieflie  to  the  Skie,  then  beare 
a  Maieflie  in  Earth.  luno  for  all  hir  iealoufie,  be- 
holdmg/<j,  wifhed  to  be  no  Goddeffe,  fo  fhe  might  be 
fo  gallant  Loue  commeth  in  at  the  eye,  not  at  the 
eare,  by  feeing  Natures  workes,  not  by  hearing  womens 
words.  And  fuch  effe<5t8  [affects]  and  pleafure  doth 
fight  bring  vnto  vs,  that  diuers  haue  lyued  by  looking 
on  faire  and  beautifiiU  pidbires,  defiring  no  meate,  nor 
h[e]arkning  to  any  Mufick.  What  made  the  Gods  fo 
often  to  trewant  from  Heauen,  and  mych  [mich]  heere 
on  earth,  but  beautie?  What  made  men  to  imagine, 
that  the  Firmament  was  God,  but  the*  beautie  ?  which 
is  fayd  to  bewitch  the  wife,  and  enchaunt  them  that 
made  it  PigmaUm  for  beautie,  loued  an  Image  of 
luoiy,  AppeUes  the  counterfeit  of  Campafpc^  and  none 
we  haue  heard  off  fo  fenceleffei  that  thit  'tas&it  ^ 
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beantiCy  cannot  ether  breake  or  bende.  It  is  this 
onely  that  Princes  defire  in  their  Houfes,  Gardeins, 
Orchards,  and  Beddes,  following  Alexander^  who  more 
efteemed  the  faxiit  of  Venus^  not  yet  finiflied,  then  the 
Table  of  the  nyne  Mufes  perf[e]£ted.  And  I  am  of 
that  minde  that  there  can  be  no^iing  giuen  vnto  mor- 
tall  men  by  die  immortall  Gods,  eyther  more  noble 
or  more  neceflaiy  then  beautie.  For  as  when  the 
counterfeit  of  Ganimedes^  was  (howen  at  a  market, 
eueiy  one  would  £une  buye  it,  bicaufe  Zatxis  had 
diere-in  (hewed  his  greateft  cunning :  fo  when  a  beauti- 
full  woman  appeareth  in  a  multitude,  euery  man  is 
drawne  to  fue  to  hir,  for  that  the  Gods  (the  onely 
Painters  of  beautie)  haue  in  hir  exprefled,  the  art  of 
their  Deitie.  But  I  wil  heere  reft  my  felfe,  knowing 
that  if  I  (hould  runne  fo  farre  as  Beautie  would  cany 
me,  I  Ihoulde  fooner  want  breath  to  tell  hir  praifes, 
dien  matter  to  proue  them,  thus  I  am  perfwaded,  yat 
my  faire  daughter  fhal  be  wel  maryed,  for  there  is 
none,  diat  will  or  can  demaund  a  greater  iojrnter  then 
Beautie. 

My  fecond  childe  is  wittie,  but  yet  wanton,  which 
in  my  minde,  rather  addeth  a  delyght  to  the  man,  then 
a  difgrace  to  the  majrde,  and  fo  lynked  are  thofe  two 
qualjTties  together,  that  to  be  wanton  without  wit,  is 
Apidmes :  and  to  be  thought  wittie  without  wantonnes, 
predfeneife.  When  Lais  being  very  pleaiaunt,  had  told 
a  merry  left :  It  is  pitie  fayde  Arijlippus^  that  Lais 
hauing  fo  good  a  wit,  (hould  be  a  wanton.  Yea  quoth 
Lttis^  but  it  were  more  pitie,  that  Lais  ihoulde  be  a 
wanton  and  haue  no  good  wit  Ofyris  King  of  the 
A^ptians^  being  mudi  delyghted  with  pleaiaunt  con- 
ceipts,  would  often  affinne,  that  he  had  rather  haue  a 
virgin,  that  could  giue  a  quicke  aunfwere  that  might 
cut  him,  then  a  milde  fpeach  that  might  claw  him. 
When  it  was  obiecbed  to  a  gentlewoman,  3rat  ihe  was 
neither  faire  nor  fortunate,  and  yet  quoth  ihe,  wife  and 
wel  &uoured,  thinking  it  the  chiefeft  gift  yat  Nature 
could  beftow,  to  haue  a  Nutbrowne  hue,  and  an  ex- 
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ceDenthead  Itiswityatallurethywheneuerjrwordihal 
faaue  his  weight,  when  nothing  (hal  proceed,  but  it  ihal 
either  fauour  of  a  fharpe  conceipt,  or  a  fecret  conduiion. 
And  this  is  the  greateft  thing,  to  conceiue  readelyand 
aunfwere  aptly,  to  vnderfland  whatfoeuer  is  fpoken,  and 
to  reply  as  though  they  vnderfloode  nothing.  A 
Gentleman  yat  once  loued  a  Lady  mod  entirely, 
walking  with  hir  in  a  parke,  with  a  deepe  iigh  began 
to  lay,  O  yat  women  could  be  condant,  (he  replyed, 
O  yat  they  could  not,  Pulling  hir  hat  ouer  hir  head, 
why  quoth  the  gentleman  doth  the  Sunne  ofifend  your 
eyes,  yea,  aunfwered  ihe  the  fonne  of  your  mother, 
which  quicke  and  ready  replyes,  being  well  marked 
of  him,  he  was  enforced  to  fue  for  yat  which  he  was 
determined  to  (hake  off.  A  noble  man  in  Sienna^ 
difpofed  to  ied  with  a  gentlewoman  of  meane  birth, 
yet  excellent  qualities,  between  game  and  earned  gan 
thus  to  falute  hir.  I  know  not  how  I  (hold  commend 
your  beautie,  becaufe  it  is  fomwhat  to[o]  brown,  nor 
your  dature  being  fomwhat  to[o]  low,  and  of  your  wit  I 
can  not  iudge,  no  quoth  (he,  I  bele[e]ue  you,  for  none 
can  iudge  of  wit,  but  they  that  haue  it,  why  then  quoth 
he,  doed  thou  thinke  me  a  foole,  thought  is  free  my 
Lord  quoth  (he,  I  wil  not  take  you  at  your  word. 
He  perceiuing  al  outward  &ults  to  be  recompenced 
with  inward  (auour,  chofe  this  virgin  for  his  wife. 
And  in  my  (imple  opinion,  he  did  a  thing  both  worthy 
his  docke  and  hir  vertue.  It  is  wit  that  flouri(heth, 
when  beautie  fadeth:  that  waxeth  young  when  age 
approcheth,  and  refembleth  the  luie  lesdfe,  who  al- 
though it  be  dead,  continueth  greene.  And  bicaufe 
of  all  creatures,  the  womans  wit  is  mod  excellent, 
therefore  haue  the  Poets  fained  the  Mufes  to  be 
women,  the  Nimphes,  the  Goddefre[s] :  en(amples  of 
whofe  rare  wifedomes,  and  (haipe  capacities  would 
nothing  but  make  me  commit  Idolatry  with  my 
daughter. 

I  neuer  heard  but  of  three  things  which  argued  «l 
fine  wi^  Inuentioi^  Conceiuing,  Avmlwttm^.    VTVaOo^ 
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haue  all  bene  found  fo  common  in  women,  that 
were  it  not  I  Ihould  flatter  them,  I  Ihould  think  them 
flngular. 

Then  this  fufficeth  me,  that  my  feconde  daughter 
(hall  not  lead  Apes  in  Hell,  though  (he  haue  not  a 
penny  for  the  Fried,  bicaufe  £he  is  witde,  which  bind- 
eth  weake  things,  and  loofeth  ilrong  things,  and 
workedi  all  things,  in  thofe  that  haue  either  wit  them- 
felues,  or  loue  wit  in  others. 

My  youngeil  though  no  pearle  to  hang  at  ones  eare, 
yet  fo  precious  (he  is  to  a  well  difpof<^  minde,  that 
grace  feemeth  almoft  to  difdaine  Nature.  She  is  de- 
formed in  body,  flowe  of  fpeache,  crabbed  in  counte- 
naunce,  and  almod  in  all  parts  crooked :  but  in  beha- 
uiour  fo  honefl,  in  prayer  fo  deuout,  fo  predfe  in  al 
hir  dealings,  that  I  neuer  heard  hir  fpeake  anye  thing 
that  either  concerned  not  good  iniUudtion,  or  godlye 
mirth. 

Who  neuer  delyghteth  in  coflly  apparell,  but  euer 
deiireth  homely  attire,  accompting  no  brauery  greater 
then  vertue:  who  beholding  hu-  vglye  (hape  in  a 
glaife,  imilyng  £iyd :  This  face  were  &ire,  if  it  were 
toumed,  noting  that  the  inward  motions  would  make  . 
the  outward  fauour  but  counterfeit  For  as  ye  precious  < 
(lone  Sofidq/lra^  hath  nothing  in  outward  appeaxaunce 
but  that  which  feemeth  ^blacke,  but  being  broken 
poureth  forth  beames  lyke  the  Sunne:  u>  vertne 
(heweth  but  bare  to  the  outward  eye,  but  being 
pearced^  with  inward  dedr^  (hineth  lyke  ChriftalL 
And  this  dare  I  auouch  yat  as  the  Troghdiia  which 
digged  in  the  filthy  groimd  for  rootes,  and  found  the  ' ' 
ineftimable  (lone  Topafon^  which  inriched  them  euer 
alter :  fo  he  that  feeketh  after  my  youngeft  daughter, 
which  is  deformed,  (hall  finde  the  great  treafure  of  , 
pietie,  to  comfort  him  during  his  lyfe.  Beautifull 
women  are  but  lyke  the  Ermine^  whofe  (kiime  is 
deilred,  whofe  carcaffe  is  difpif-d,  the  vertuous  con- 
trariwife,  are  then  moft  lyked,  when  theyr  (kinne  if 
Jealle  loued* 
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Then  ought  I  to  take  leafi  care  for  hir,  whom 
merye  one  that  is  honed  will  care  for :  fo  that  I  will 
quiet  my  felf  with  this  perfwaiion,  that  euery  one  (hal 
haue  a  wooer  (hortly.  Beautie  cannot  liue  with-out  a 
hufband,  wit  will  not,  vertue  Ihall  not 

NOw  Gentleman^  I  haue  pro]>ounded  my  reafons, 
for  euery  one  I  mud  now  afke  you  the  queilion. 
If  it  were  your  chaimce  to  trauaile  to  Sienna^  and  to 
fee  as  much  there  as  I  haue  tolde  you  here,  whether 
would  you  chufe  for  your  wife  the  (sure  foole,  the  witty 
wanton,  or  the  crooked  Saint 

When  ihee  had  finifhed,  I  floode  in  a  maze,  feeing 
three  hookes  layed  in  one  bayte,  vncertaine  to  aun- 
fwere  what  myght  pleafe  hir,  yet  compelled  to  faye 
fome-what,  lead  I  fliould  dbfcredit  my  felfe :  But 
feeing  all  were  whid  to  heare  my  iudgement,  I  replied, 
thus. 

LAdye  Iffyda^  and  Gentle-woemenne  all,  I  meane 
not  to  trauayle  to  Sienna  to  wooe  Beautie,  lead 
in  comming  home  the  ayre  chaunge  it,  and  then  my 
labour  bee  lod :  neyther  to  feeke  fo  &rre  for  witte, 
lead  (hee  accompt  me  a  foole,  when  I  myght  fpeede 
as  well  neerer  hande :  nor  to  fue  to  Vertue,  \td!X  in 
Italy  I  be  infefted  with  vice :  and  fo  looking  to  gette 
Jupiter  by  the  hand,  I  catch  Pluto  by  the  heele.  But 
if  you  wl\  imagine  that  great  Magnifico  to  haue  fent 
his  three  Daughters  into  England,  I  would  thus 
debate  with  them  before  I  would  baig[a]inre]  with 
theuL  I  loue  Beautie  wel,  but  I  could  not  finde  in  my 
hart  to  many  a  foole :  for  if  die  be  impudent  I  dial 
not  rule  hir :  and  if  die  be  obdinate,  die  will  rule 
me,  and  my  felfe  none  of  the  wifed,  me  thinketh  it 
were  no  good  match,  for  two  fooles  in  one  bed  are 
too  many. 

Witte  of  all  thinges  fetteth  my  fimcies  on  edge,  but 
I  diould  hardly  chufe  a  wanton :  for  be  die  neuer  fo 
wife,  if  alwajres  (be  want  one  when  (he  Yo&i  toft^WAiw 
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as  leife  [Gefe]  ihe  Ihould  want  me  too,  for  of  aQ  m; 
apparell  I  woulde  haue  my  cappe  fit  clofe. 

Vertue  I  camiot  millike,  wluch  hether-too  I  haue 
honoured,  but  fuch  a  crooked  ApolUe  I  neuer 
brooked :  for  vertue  may  well  fatte  my  minde,  bat 
it  will  neuer  feede  mine  eie,  and  in  manage,  as  mar- 
ket folkes  tel  me,  the  hufband  ihould  haue  two  eies, 
and  the  wife  but  one :  but  in  fuch  a  match  it  is  as 
good  to  haue  no  eye,  as  no  appetite. 

But  to  aunfwere  of  three  inconueniences,  which 
I  would  chufe  (although  each  threaten  a  mifchiefe)  I 
muil  needes  take  the  wife  wanton :  who  if  by  hir 
wantonneife  (he  will  neuer  want  wher  (he  likes,  yet 
by  her  wit  (he  will  euer  conceale  whom  (he  loues,  and 
to  weare  a  home  and  not  knowe  it,  will  do  me  no 
more  harme  then  to  eate  a  flye,  and  not  fee  it 

Iffyda  I  know  not  whether  (long  with  mine  an- 
Ver,  or  not  content  with  my  opinion,  replied  in  this 
manner. 

Then  Fidus  when  you  match,  God  fend  you  fuch  a 
one,  as  you  like  bed :  but  be  fure  alwaies,  that  your 
head  be  not  higher  then  your  hat  And  thus  fainisg 
an  ezcufe  departed  to  hu:  lodging,  which  caufed  al 
the  company  to  breake  ofif  their  determined  padimes, 
leaning  me  perplexed  with  a  hundred  contrary  imagi- 
nations. 

For  this  PhUautus  thought  I,  that  eyther  I  did  not 
hit  the  quedion  which  (he  would,  or  that  I  hit  it  too 
full  againd  hir  will :  for  to  (aye  the  trueth,  wittie  (he 
was  and  fome-what  merrie,  but  God  knoweth  fo  fane 
from  wantonneffe,  as  my  felfe  was  from  wifdome,  and 
I  as  farre  from  thinking  ill  of  hir,  as  I  found  hir  from 
taking  me  well 

Thus  sdl  night  tofling  in  my  bedde,  I  determined 
the  next  daye,  if  anye  opportunitie  were  ofifered,  to 
offer  alfo  my  importunate  feruice.  And  found  the 
time  fitte,  though  hir  minde  fo  froward,  that  to  thinke 
of  it  my  heart  throbbeth,  and  to  vtter  it,  will  bleede 
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The  next  daye  I  comming  to  the  galleiy  where  (he 
was  folitaryly  walking,  with  hir  frowning  cloth,  as  iick 
lately  of  the  folens  [fullens],  vnderflanding  my  father  to 
bee  gone  on  hunting,  and  al  other  the  Gentlewomen 
either  walked  abro[a]d  to  take  the  aire,  or  not  yet 
re[a]dy  to  come  out  of  their  chambers,  I  aduentured 
in  one  (hip  to  put  all  my  wealth,  and  at  this  time  to 
open  my  long  conce[a]led  loue,  determining  [deter- 
mined] either  to  be  a  Knight  as  we  &ye,  or  a  fitter  of 
cappes.    And  in  this  manner  I  vttered  my  firft  fpeach. 

LAdy,  to  make  a  long  preamble  to  a  (hort  fute, 
wold  feeme  fuperfluous,  and  to  beginne  ab- 
ruptly in  a  matter  of  great  waight,  might  be  thought 
abfurde :  fo  as  I  am  brought  into  a  doubt  whether  I 
(hould  offend  you  with  too  many  wordes,  or  hinder  my 
felfe  with  too  fewe.  She  not  (laying  for  a  longer 
treatife  brake  me  of [f]  thus  roundly. 

Gentle-man  a  (hort  fute  is  foone  made,  but  great 
matters  not  eafily  graunted,  if  your  reque(l  be  reafo- 
ble  a  word  wil  feme,  if  not,  a  thoufand  will  not 
fuffice.  Therfore  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  I  may  do 
you  pleafure  in,  fee  it  be  honefl,  and  vfe  not  tedious 
difcourfes  or  colours  of  retorick  [Rhethorickel,  which 
though  they  be  thought  courtly,  yet  are  they  not 
edeemed  neceffary:  for  the  pured  £^erau[l]  d(hineth 
brirgh]te(l  when  it  hath  no  oyle,  and  trueth  delighteth 
bei)^  when  it  is  apparayled  wor(l. 

Then  I  thus  replyed. 

T^Ayre  Lady  as  I  know  you  wife,  fo  haue  I  found 
Jr"^  you  curteous,  which  two  qualities  meeting  in  one 
oT  fo  rare  beautie,  mud  forfhow  fome  great  meruaile, 
and  workes  fuch  effedles  [effedt]  in  thofe,  that  eyther 
haue  heard  of  your  prayfe,  or  feene  your  peifon,  yat 
they  are  enforced  to  offer  them-felues  vnto  your  feruice, 
among  the  number  of  which  your  vaffalles,  I  though 
lead  worthy,  yet  mod  willing,  am  nowe  come  to  prof- 
fer both  my  life  to  do  you  good,  and  my  lyuinges  to 
be  at  your  commaund,  which  franck  offei  i^tQc»t^Ts% 
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of  a  fiijrthiull  mynde,  can  neyther  be  refiifed  of  yoa, 
nor  mifliked.  And  bicaufe  I  would  cut  of [f]  fpeaches 
which  might  feeme  to  iauor  either  of  flattery,  or  de- 
ceipte,  I  conclude  thus,  that  as  you  are  the  firil,  vnto 
whome  I  haue  vowed  my  loue,  fo  you  (hall  be  the 
lad,  requiring  nothing  but  a  friendly  acceptaunce  of 
my  feruice,  and  good-will  for  the  rewarde  of  it 

Iffyda  whofe  right  eare  beganne  to  gloe,  and  both 
whofe  cheekes  waxed  read  [redde],  eyther  with  choler, 
or  baflifulnefle,  tooke  me  vp  thus  for  Humbling. 

GEntle-man  you  make  me  blu(h  as  much  for  anger 
as  (hame,  that  feeking  to  prayfe  me,  and  proffer 
}rour  felfe,  you  both  bring  my  good  name  into  quef- 
tion,  and  your  ill  meaning  into  difdaine:  fo  that 
thinking  to  prefent  me  with  your  hart,  you  haue 
thrufl  into  my  hands  the  Serpent  Amphisbena^  which 
hauing  at  e[ajch  ende  a  fling,  hurteth  both  wayes.  You 
tearme  me  fayre,  and  ther-in  you  flatter,  wife  and 
there-in  you  meane  wittie,  curteous  which  in  other 
playne  words,  if  you  durfl  haue  vttered  it,  you 
would  haue  named  wanton*  Haue  you  thought  me 
Fidus^  fo  light,  that  none  but  I  could  fit  your  loofe- 
neffe  ?  or  am  I  the  wittie  wanton  which  you  harped 
vpon  yefler-night,  that  would  alwayes  giue  you  the 
flynge  in  the  head  ?  you  are  much  deceyued  in  mee 
Rdus^  and  I  as  much  in  you :  for  you  fhall  neuer 
finde  me  for  your  appetite,  and  I  had  thought  neuer 
to  haue  tafled  you  fo  vnplefant  to  mine.  If  I  be 
amiable,  I  will  doe  thofe.  things  that  are  fit  for  fo 
good  a  face :  if  deformed,  thofe  things  which  fhall 
make  me  faire.  And  howfoeuer  I  lyue,  I  pardon 
^our  prefumption,  knowing  it  to  be  no  leffe  common 
m  Court  than  foolifh,  to  tell  a  faire  tale,  to  a  foule 
Lady,  wherein  they  fliarpen  I  confeffe  their  wittes, 
but  fhewe  as  I  thinke  finsdl  wifedome,  and  you  among 
the  refl,  bicaufe  you  would  be  accompted  courtly,  haus 
affayed  to  feele  the  veyne  you  cannot  fee,  wherein  you 
follow  not  the  befl  Phifitions,  yet  the  mofl,  who  feet 
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ing  the  pulfes,  doe  alwayes  (ay,  it  betokeneth  an 
Ague,  and  you  feeing  my  pulfes  beat,  pleaiauntly 
iudge  me  apte  to  £all  into  a  fooles  Feuer :  which  leaile 
it  happen  to  (hake  mee  heere-afler,  I  am  minded  to 
(hake  you  off  now,  vfing  but  one  requeft,  wher  I  (hold 
feeke  oft  to  reuenge,  tiiat  is,  that  you  neuer  attempt 
by  word  or  writing  to  folicite  your  fute,  which  is  no 
more  plea(aunt  to  me,  then  the  wringing  of  a  (Iraight 
(hoe. 

When  (he  had  vttered  thefe  bitter  words,  (he  waa 
going  into  hir  chamber :  but  I  that  now  had  no  ftaye 
of  my  felfe,  began  to  ftaye  hir,  and  thus  agayne  to 
leplye. 

IPerceiue  J[fida  that  where  the  (Ireame  runneth 
fmootheft,  the  water  is  deeped,  and  where  the 
lead  (moake  is,  there  to  be  the  greated  fire:  and 
wher  the  milded  countenaunce  is,  there  to  be  the 
melancholied  conceits.  I  fweare  to  thee  by  the 
Gods,  and  there  (he  interrupted  me  againe,  in  this 
manner. 

FIdus  the  more  jrou  fweare,  the  le(re  I  beleeue 
you,  for  that  it  is  a  pradlife  in  Loue,  to  haue  as 
little  care  of  their  owne  oathes,  as  they  haue  of  others 
honors,  imitating  lupiUr^  who  neuer  kept  oath  he 
fwore  to  luno^  thinking  it  law(ull  in  loue  to  haue  as 
(mail  regard  of  Religion,  as  he  had  of  chadxtie.  And 
bicaufe  I  wil  not  feede  you  with  delayes,  nor  that 
you  (hould  comfort  your  feUe  with  tiyall,  take  this  for 
a  fiatte  aunfwere,  that  as  yet  I  meane  not  to  loue  any, 
and  if  I  doe,  it  is  not  you,  and  fo  I  leaue  you.  But 
bnce  againe  I  (laired  hir  deppes  being  now  throughly 
heated  as  well  with  loue  as  with  cholar,  and  thus  I 
thundered. 

IF  I  had  vfed  the  polycie  that  Hunters  doe,  in 
catdiing  of  JSiena^  it  might  be  alfo,  I  had  now 
won  you :  but  comming  of  the  right  dde^  I  Axa  ^tkr 
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tangled  my  felfe,  and  had  it  ben  on  ye  left  fide,  I 
fliold  haue  inueigled  thee.  Is  this  the  guerdon  for 
good  wil,  is  this  ye  courteile  of  Ladies,  the  lyfe  of 
Courtiers,  the  foode  of  louers?  Ah  Iffida^  little  doil 
thou  know  the  force  of  afifediion,  and  therfore  thou 
rewarded  it  lightly,  neither  fliewing  curtefie  lyke  a 
Louer,  nor  gluing  thankes  lyke  a  Ladye.  If  I  fliould 
compare  my  bloud  with  thy  birth,  I  am  as  noble  :  if 
my  wealth  with  thine,  as  ridi :  if  confer  qualities,  not 
much  inferiour :  but  in  good  wil  as  faire  aboue  thee, 
as  thou  art  beyond  me  in  pride. 

Doeft  thou  difdaine  me  bicaufe  thou  art  beautiful? 
why  coulours  fade,  when  courtefie  flourifheth.  Doeft 
thou  reieft  me  for  that  thou  art  wife  ?  why  wit  hauing 
tolde  all  his  cardes,  lacketh  many  an  ace  of  wifedome. 
But  this  is  incident  to  women  to  loue  thofe  that  leaft 
care  for  them,  and  to  hate  thofe  that  mofl  defire  them,  ^ 
making  a  fla[c]ke  of  that,  which  they  diould  vfe  for  a 
ftomacher. 

And  feeing  it  is  fo,  better  lofl  they  are  with  a  Ijrtde 
grudge,  then  found  with  much  griefe,  better  folde  for 
forrow,  then  bought  for  repentaunce,  and  better  to 
make  no  accompt  of  loue,  then  an  occupation: 
Wher  all  ones  feruice  be  it  neuer  fo  great  is  neuer  \ 
thought  inough,  when  were  it  neuer  fo  lyttle,  it  is 
too  much.  When  I  had  thus  raged,  she  thus  n^ 
plied 

Flius  you  goe  the  wrong  way  to  the  Woode,  in  ma- 
king a  gappe,  when  the  gate  is  open,  or  in  feek- 
mg  to  enter  by  force,  when  your  next  way  lyeth  by  fa- 
uor.  Where-in  you  follow  ^e  humour  of  Aiax^  who 
loofing  AchUks  fliielde  by  reafon,  thought  to  winne  it 
againe  by  rage :  but  it  fell  out  with  him  as  it  doth  com- 
monly, with  all  thofe  yat  are  cholaricke,  that  he  hurt  no 
man  but  himfelf,  neither  haue  you  moued  any  to  ofifence 
but  your  felfe.  And  in  my  minde,  though  (imple  be  the 
comparifon,.yet  feemely  it  is,  that  your  anger  is  lyke 
the  wrangling  of  children,  who  when  they  cannot  gel 
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what  they  would  haue  by  playe,  they  &11  to  crying, 
and  not  vnlyke  the  vfe  of  foule  gameders,  who  hauing 
loft  the  maine  by  true  iudgement,  thinke  to  face  it  out 
with  a  falfe  oath,  and  you  miifing  of  my  loue,  which  you 
required  in  fport,  determine  to  hit  [get]  it  by  fpite.  If 
jrou  haue  a  commifion  to  take  vp  Ladyes,  lette  me  fee 
It :  if  a  priuiledge,  let  me  know  it :  if  a  cuftome,  I 
meane  to  breake  it 

You  talke  of  your  birth,  when  I  knowe  there  is  no 
difference  of  blouds  is  [in]  a  bafen,  and  as  lyttle  doe  I 
efteeme  thofe  that  boaft  of  their  auncellours,  and  haue 
Uiemfdues  no  vertue :  as  I  doe  of  thofe  that  crake  of 
their  loue,  and  haue  no  modeftie.  I  knowe  Nature 
hath  prouided,  and  I  thinke  our  lawes  allow  it,  that 
one  maye  loue  when  they  fee  their  time,  not  that  they 
muft  loue  when  others  appoint  it 

Where-as  you  bring  in  a  rabble  of  reaf ons,  as  it  were 
to  bynde  mee  agaynft  my  will,  I  aunfwere  that  in  all 
refpedles  I  thixike  you  fo  farre  to  excell  mee,  that  I 
cannot  finde  in  my  heart  to  matche  with  you.  For 
one  of  fo  great  good  will  as  you  are,  to  encounter 
with  one  of  fuch  pride  as  I  am,  wer[e]  neither  com- 
mendable nor  conuenient,  no  more  then  a  patch  of 
Fuftian  in  a  Damaike  coat 

As  for  my  beautie  and  wit,  I  had  rather  make  them 
better  then  they  are,  bemg  now  but  meane  by  vertue, 
then  worfe  then  they  are,  which  woulde  then  be 
no[t]hing,  by  Loue. 

Now  wher-as  you  bring  in  (I  know  not  by  what 
proofe,  for  I  thinke  you  were  neuer  fo  much  of  womens 
counfells)  that  there  women  bed  lyke,  where  they  be 
leaft  beloued,  then  ought  the[y]  more  to  pitie  vs,  not  to 
oppreffe  vs,  feeing  we  haue  neither  free  will  to  chufe, 
nor  fortune  to  enioy.  Then  Fidus  fince  your  eyes  are 
fo  iharpe,  that  you  cannot  onely  looke  through  a  Mil* 
ftone,  but  cleane  through  the  minde,  and  fo  cunning 
that  you  can  leuell  at  the  difpofidons  of  women  whom 
^ou  neuer  knew,  me  thinketh  you  ihold  vfe  the  meane^ 
if  you  deiire  to  haue  the  ende,  whicli  \&  \x>  \aX^  ^^V^ 
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whom  yoa  would  faine  haue  to  loue  you,  for  this  haue 
yon  fet  for  a  rule  (yet  out  of  fquare)  that  women  then 
loue  mofly  when  ^ey  be  loathed  mod.  And  to  the 
ende  I  might  (loope  to  your  lure,  I  pray  [you]  begin 
to  hate  me,  that  I  may  loue  you. 

Touching  your  loolingand  finding,  your  buying  and 
fellyng,it  much  ikilleth  not,  for  I  had  rather  you  fhoulde 
loofe  me  fo  you  might  neuer  finde  me  againe,  then 
finde  me  that  I  fhould  thinke  my  felfe  loft :  and  rather 
had  I  be  folde  of  you  for  a  penny,  then  bought  for  you 
with  a  pound.  If  you  meane  either  to  make  an  Art  or 
an  Occupation  of  Loue,  I  doubt  not  but  you  ihal  finde 
worke  in  the  Court  fufficient :  but  you  ihal  not  know 
the  length  of  my  foote,  vntiU  by  your  cunning  you  get 
commendation.  A  Phrafe  now  there  is  which  be- 
longeth  to  your  Shoppe  boorde,  that  is,  to  make  loue, 
and  when  I  (hall  heare  of  what  fafhion  it  is  made,  if  I 
like  the  pattom  [patteme],  you  Ihali  cut  me  a  partlet :  fo 
as  you  cut  it  not  with  a  paire  of  left  handed  ftieeres. 
And  I  doubte  not  though  you  haue  marred  your  firft 
loue  in  the  making,  yet  by  the  time  you  haue  made 
three  or  foure  loues,  you  will  proue  an  expert  work- 
manne :  for  as  yet  you  are  like  the  Taylours  boy,  who 
thinketh  to  take  meafure  before  he  can  handle  the 
Iheeres. 

And  thus  I  proteft  vnto  you,  bicaufe  you  are  but  a 
younge  begynner,  that  I  will  heipe  you  to  as  much 
cuftome  as  I  canne,  fo  as  you  will  promyfe  mee  to  fowe 
no  &.lfe  ftitches,  and  when  myne  old  loue  is  wome 
thread-bare,  you  (hall  take  meafure  of  a  newe. 

In  the  meane  feafon  do  not  difcourage  your  fel£ 
Appeiles  was  no  good  Paynter  the  firft  day :  For  io 
eueiy  occupation  one  muft  firft  endeauour  to  beginne. 
He  that  will  fell  lawne  muft  leame  to  folde  it,  and  he 
that  will  make  loue,  muft  leame  firft  to  courte  it 

As  (he  was  in  this  vaine  very  pleaiaunt,  fo  I  think 
ihe  would  haue  bene  veiye  long,  had  not  the  Gentle- 
woemen  called  hir  to  walk,  being  fo  faire  a  day :  then 
taiasig  bir  leaue  very  curteoufty)  (he  left  me  alone,  yet 
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turning  againe  (he  faide :  will  you  not  manne  vs,  EU 
dusy  beeing  fo  proper  a  man  ?  Yes  quoth  I,  and  with- 
out afldng  to,  had  you  beene  a  proper  woman.  Then 
linyling  ihee  (iude :  you  fhould  finde  me  a  proper  wo- 
man, had  you  bene  a  proper  work-man.  And  fo  fhe 
departed. 

Nowe  PhUautus  and  Euphues^  what  a  traunce  was  I 
left  in,  who  bewailing  my  loue,  was  anfwered  with 
hate :  or  if  not  with  hate,  with  fuch  a  kind  of  heate, 
as  almoll  burnt  the  very  bowels  with-in  me.  What 
gre[a]ter  difcurtefie  could  ther  poifibly reft  in  tiie  minde 
of  a  Gentle-woman,  then  with  fo  many  nips,  fuch 
bitter  girdes,  fuch  difdainfull  glidces  to  anfwere  him, 
that  honoured  hir?  What  crueltie  more  vnfit  for 
fo  comely  a  Lady,  then  to  fpurre  him  that  galloped,  or 
to  let  him  bloud  in  the  hart,  whofe  veine  ftie  ftiold 
haue  ftanched  in  the  liuer?  But  it  fared  with  me  as 
with  the  herb  Baiill,  the  which  ye  more  it  is  crouflhed, 
the  fooner  it  fpringeth,orthe  rue  [Rew],  which  theoftner 
it  is  cutte,the  better  it  groweth,or  the  poppy,  which  the 
more  it  is  troden  with  the  feete,  the  more  it  floiiftieth. 
For  in  thefe  extremities,  beaten  as  it  were  to  the 
ground  with  difdaln,  my  loue  re[a]cheth  to  the  top  of 
the  houfe  with  hope,  not  vnlike  vnto  a  Tree,  which 
though  it  be  often  feUed  to  the  hard  roote,  yet  it  bud- 
deth  againe  and  getteth  a  top. 

But  to  make  an  ende  both  of  my  tale  and  my  for- 
rowes,  I  will  proceede,  onely  craning  a  little  padence, 
if  I  (all  into  mine  old  paffions :  With-ti^at  FhUautus 
came  in  with  his  fpoake,  laying :  in  &yth,  Fidus^  mee 
thinketh  I  could  neuer  be  weaiy  in  hearing  this  dif- 
courfe,  and  I  feare  me  the  ende  will  be  toFoJ  foone,  al- 
tiiough  I  feele  in  my  felf  the  impreftion  of  myfo[rlrows. 
Yea  quoth  Euphues^  you  ihall  finde  my  friend  Phi- 
lautus  fo  kinde  harted,  that  before  you  haue  done,  he 
will  be  farther  in  loue  with  hir,  then  you  were :  for  as 
your  Lady  fiaide,  Philautus  will  be  bound  to  make  loue  . 
as  warden  of  yat  occupation.  Then  Fidus^  TrdL  Cs^ 
fg;[wxDX.Phflatil!us  better  fucceffe  thanlY^aAde^'wYaODL'^ra^ 
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toobadde.  For  myFather  being  returned  fromhuntrng, 
and  the  Gentle-women  from  walking,  the  table  was 
couered,  and  we  all  fet  downe  to  dinner,  none  more 
pleaiaunt  then  Jffyda^  which  would  not  conclude  hir 
mirth,  and  I  not  melancholic,  bicaufe  I  would  couer 
my  iadnefle,  lead  either  (he  might  thinke  me  to  doat, 
or  my  Father  fufpe<5l  me  to  defire  hir.  And  thus  we 
both  in  table  talke  beganne  to  red.  She  requeding 
me  to  be  hir  earner,  and  I  not  attending  well  to  that 
(he  earned  [craued],  gaue  hir  (alt,  which  when  (he 
receiued,  (hee  gan  thus  to  reply. 

IN  footh  Gentle-manne  I  feldome  eate  (kite  for  feare 
of  anger,  and  if  you  giue  it  mee  in  token  that  I 
want  witte,  then  will  you  make  me  cholericke  before 
I  eate  it :  for  woemen  be  they  neuer  fo  foolidi,  would 
euer  be  thought  wife. 

I  (land  [daied]  not  long  for  mine  aunfwere,  but  as 
well  quickened  by  hir  former  talke,  and  de(irous  to 
crye  quituunce  for  hir  prefent  tongue,  (ayd  thus. 

If  to  eate  (lore  of  (alt  caufe  one  to  frette,  and  to 
haue  no  (alte  dgnifie  lacke  of  wit,  then  do  you  caufe 
me  to  meruaile,  that  eating  no  (alte  you  are  fo  captious, 
and  louing  no  fait  you  are  fo  wife,  when  in  deede  fo  / 
much  wit  is  fufiicient  for  a  woman,  as  when  (he  is  in 
the  raine  can  wame  hir  to  come  out  of  it 

You  midake  your  ayme  quoth  Iffyda^  for  fuch  a 
(howre  may  fall,  as  did  once  into  Danaes  lap,  and  then 
vat  woman  were  a  foole  that  would  come  out  of 
It:  but  it  may  be  your  mouth  is  out  of  tade,  therfore 
you  were  be(l  feafon  it  with  fait 

In  deede  quoth  I,  your  aunfweres  are  fo  fre(h,  that 
with-out  (alt  I  can  hardly  fwallow  theuL     Many  nips 
were  returned  that  time  betweene  vs,  and  fome  fo 
bitter,  that  I  thought  them  to  proceede  rather  of  mal- ' 
lice,  to  worke  difpite,  then  of  mirth  to  (hewe  difporte. 

My  Father  very  dedrous  to  heare  quedions  a(ked, 
willed  me  ader  dinner,  to  vfe  fome  demaund,  whicb  • 
after  grace  I  did  in  this  forte* 
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LAAjJ[ffyday\t  is  not  vnlik[e]lybut  yat  you  can  aun- 
fwer  a  queilion  as  wifely,  as  the  Is^  nyght  you 
Hiked  one  wilylie,  and  I  trufl  you  wil  be  as  ready  to 
refolue  any  doubt  by  entreatie,  as  I  was  by  commaunde- 
ment 

There  was  a  Lady  in  5^^/;^,  who  after  the  difeafe  [de- 
ceafe]  of  hir  Father  hadde  three  futors,  (and  yet  neuer  a 
good  Archer)  the  one  excelled  in  all  giftes  of  the  bodye, 
in-fomuch  that  there  could  be  nothing  added  to  his  per- 
fection, and  fo  armed  in  all  poyntes,  as  his  very  lookes 
were  able  to  pearce  the  heart  of  any  Ladle,  efpecially 
of  fuch  a  one,  as  feemed  hir  felfe  to  haue  no  lefle 
beautie,  than  (he  had  perfonage. 

For  that,  as  betweene  the  fimilitude  of  manners 
there  is  a  fnendlhip  in  euerie  refpe£te  abfolute :  fo  in 
the  compofition  of  the  bodye  there  is  a  certaine  loue 
engendred  by  one[s]  looke,  where  both  the  bodyes  re- 
femble  each  other  as  wouen  both  in  one  lombe  Qoome]. 
The  other  hadde  nothing  to  commend  him  but  a  quicke 
witte,  which  hee  hadde  alwayes  fo  at  his  will,  that  no- 
thing could  be  fpoken,  but  he  would  wrell  it  to  his 
owne  purpofe,  which  wrought  fuch  delight  in  this 
Ladye,  who  was  no  lefle  witde  than  hee,  that  you 
woulde  haue  thought  a  manage  to  be  folempnized 
before  the  match  could  be  talked  of.  For  there  is  no- 
thing in  loue  more  requidte,  or  more  deledtable,  then 
plea^^unt  and  wife  conference,  neyther  canne  there 
aryfe  any  ilorme  in  loue  which  by  witte  is  not  turned 
to  a  calme. 

The  thirde  was  a  Gentleman  of  great  pofTefTions, 
large  reuenues,  full  of  money,  but  neither  the  wifeft 
that  euer  enioyed  fo  much,  nor  ye  proper[e](t  that  euer 
delired  fo  much,  he  had  no  plea  in  his  fute,  but  gyllt 
which  rubbed  well  in  a  hoat  hand  is  fuch  a  greafe  as  will 
fupple  a  very  hard  heart  And  who  is  fo  ignorant  that 
knoweth  not,  gold  [to]  be  a  key  for  eueiy  locke,  chief- 
lye  with  his  Ladye,  who  hir  felfe  was  well  ilored,  and 
ore  [as]  yet  infedted  with  adefyreofmore,  that  (hee  could 
not  but  lende  him  a  good  cQunt^nsii^xnc^  mxta'&TCAXOcu 
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Now  Lady  J^fida^  you  are  to  determine  this  Spanijk 
baigaine,  or  if  you  pleafe,  we  wil  make  it  an  EtigUJk 
controuerfie :  fuppoling  you  to  be  the  Lady,  and  tibree 
fuch  Gentlemen  to  come  vnto  you  a  wo[o]ing.  In  faith 
who  diould  be  the  fpeeder? 

GEntleman  (quoth  Iffidd)  you  may  aunfwere  your 
owne  queflion  by  your  owne  aigument  if  you 
would,  for  if  you  conclude  the  Lady  to  be  beautiful, 
wittie  and  wealthy,  then  no  doubt  (he  will  take  fuch  a 
one,  as  (hould  haue  comelynelTe  of  body,  (harpenefle  of 
wit,  and  llore  of  riches :  Otherwife,  I  would  condempne 
that  wit  in  hir,  which  you  feeme  fo  much  to  commend, 
hir  felfe  excelling  in  three  qualyties,  (hee  fhould  take 
one,  which  was  endued  but  with  one :  in  perfedt  loue 
the  eye  mufl  be  pleafed,  the  eare  delighted,  the  heart 
comforted:  beautie  caufeth  the  one,  wit  the  other, 
wealth  the  third. 

To  loue  onely  for  comelyneffe,  were  lull :  to  lyke 
for  wit  onely,  niadnelTe :  to  defire  chiefly  for  goods, 
couetodhefle :  and  yet  can  there  be  no  loue  with-out 
beautie,  but  we  loalh  it:  nor  with-out  wit,  but  wee 
fcome  it:  nor  with-out  riches,  but  we  repent  it 
Euery  floure  hath  his  bloffome,  his  fauour,  his  lappe : 
and  euery  defire  ihould  haue  to  feede  the  eye,  to  pleafe 
the  wit,  to  maintaine  the  roote. 

Ganimedes  maye  cad  an  amiable  countenaunce,  but 
that  feedeth  not:  Vlyffes  tell  a  wittie  tale,  but  that 
fatteth  not :  Crafus  bring  bagges  of  gold,  and  that 
doth  both  :  yet  with-out  the  ayde  of  beautie  he  cannot 
beflow  it,  and  with-out  wit  he  knowes  not  how  to  vfe 
it  So  that  I  am  of  this  minde,  there  is  no  Lady  but 
in  hir  cho3'ce  wil  be  fo  refolute,  that  either  (he  wil 
l}rue  a  virgin  till  (he  haue  fuch  a  one,  as  fhall  haue 
im  thefe  three  properties,  or  els  dye  for  anger,  if  fhe 
match  with  one  that  wanteth  any  one  of  them. 

I  perceiuing  hir  to  (land  fo  (Ufly,  thought  if  I  might 
to  remoue  hir  footing,  and  replyed  againe. 
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LAdy  you  now  thinke  by  poUide  to  ftart,  where 
you  bound  me  to  aunfwere  by  neceflitie,  not 
fuffering  me  to  ioyne  three  flowers  in  one  Nofegay,  but 
to  chufe  one,  or  els  to  leaue  all.  The  lyke  mud  I 
craue  at  your  hands,  that  if  of  force  you  mud  confent 
to  any  one,  whether  would  you  haue  the  proper  man, 
the  vnfe,  or  the  rich. 

She  as  not  without  an  anfwere,  quickly  requited  me. 

ALthough  there  be  no  force,  which  may  compel 
me  to  take  anye,  neither  a  profer,  where-by  I 
might  chufe  all :  Yet  to  aunfwere  you  flatly,  I  woulde 
haue  the  wealthied,  for  beautie  without  riches,  goeth 
a  begging,  and  wit  with-out  wealth,  cheapeneth  all 
things  in  the  Faire,  but  buyeth  nothing. 

Truly  Lady  quoth  I,  either  you  fpeake  not  as  you 
think,  or  you  be  far  ouerlhot,  for  me  thinketh,  that  he 
yat  hath  beautie,  (hal  haue  money  of  ladyes  for  almes, 
and  he  that  is  wittie  wil  get  it  by  crad :  but  the  rich 
hauing  inough,  and  neither  loued  for  fhape  nor  fence, 
mud  either  keepe  his  golde  for  thofe  he  knowes  not,  and 
[or]  fpend  it  on  them  that  cares  not  Well,  aunfwered 
Ifflda^  fo  many  men,  fo  many  mindes,  now  you  haue 
my  opmion,  you  mud  not  thinke  to  wring  me  from  it, 
for  I  had  rather  be  as  all  women  are,  obdinate  in  mine 
owne  conceipt,  then  apt  to  be  wrought  to  others  con- 
ftrudlions. 

My  father  liked  hir  choyce,  whether  it  were  to  flat- 
ter hir,  or  for  feare  to  ofifend  hir,  or  that  he  loued  mo- 
ney himfelfe  better  then  either  wit  or  beautie.  And 
our  conclufions  thus  ended,  ihe  accompanied  with  hir 
gentlewomen  and  other  hir  feruaunts,  went  to  hir  Vn- 
cles,  hauing  tar[r]ied  a  day  longer  with  my  father,  then 
(he  appoynted,  though  not  fo  manye  with  me,  as  Ihee 
was  welcome. 

Ah  PhiUmtuSj  what  torments  didded  thou  thinke 
poore  Fidus  endured,  who  now  felt  the  flame  euen  to 
take  full  holde  of  his  heart,  and  thinking  by  folitari- 
neife  to  driue  away  melancholy,  and  by  imagination  to 
foiget  loue,  I  laboured  no  othQiwift,  th^u  \v^  >^X  vs^ 
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haue  hisHorfe  (lande  (lill,  pricketh  him  with  the  fpurre, 
or  he  that  hauing  fore  eyes  rubbeth  them  with  fait 
water.  At  the  lad  with  continual  abflinence  from  meat, 
from  company,  from  fleepe,  my  body  began  to  con- 
fume,  and  my  head  to  waxe  idle,infomuch  that  the  fufle- 
nance  which  perforce  was  thrud  into  my  mouth,  was 
neuer  difgefled,  nor  ye  talke  which  came  from  myadle 
braines  liked :  For  euer  in  m^  flumber  me  thought 
Jffida  prefented  hir  felf,  now  with  a  countenance  plea- 
faunt  and  merry,  flreight-waies  with  a  colour  full  of 
wrath  and  mifchiefe. 

My  father  no  leiTe  forrowfull  for  my  difeafe,  then 
ignorant  of  ye  caufe,fent  for  diuerf[e]  Phifitions,  among 
the  which  thei  came  an  Italian^  who  feeling  my  pulfes, 
calling  my  water,  and  marking  my  lookes,  commaunded 
the  chamber  to  be  voyded,  and  (hutting  the  doore  ap- 
plyed  this  medicine  to  my  malady.  Gentleman,  there 
IS  none  that  can  better  heale  your  wound  than  he  yat 
made  it,  fo  that  you  (hould  haue  fent  for  Cupid^  not 
Aefculapius^  for  although  they  be  both  Gods,  yet  will 
they  not  meddle  in  each  others  office.  AppdUs  wil 
not  goe  about  to  amend  Z^^i^  earning,  yet  they 
both  wrought  Alexander :  nor  Hippocrates  buiie  him- 
felf  with  Quids  art,  and  yet  they  both  defcribed  Venus. 
Your  humour  is  to  be  purged  not  by  the  Apothecaries 
confeftions,  but  by  the  following  of  good  counfaile. 
You  are  in  loue  JFidus7  Which  if  you  couer  in  a 
clofe  chefl,  willbume  euery  place  before  it  buril  the 
locke.  For  as  we  know  by  Phifick  that  poyfon  wil 
difperfe  it  felfe  into  euery  veyne,  before  it  part  the 
hart :  fo  I  haue  heard  by  thofe  yat  in  loue  could  fay 
fomwhat,  that  it  maimeth  euerye  parte,  before  it  kill  the 
Lyuer.  If  therefore  you  will  make  me  priuie  to  all 
your  deuifes,  I  will  procure  fuch  meanes,  as  you  (hall 
recouer  in  (hort  fpace,  otherwife  if  you  feeke  to  con- 
ceale  the  partie,  and  encreafe  your  pafTions,  you  (hall 
but  (horten  your  lyfe,  and  fo  loofe  your  Loue,  for 
whofe  (ake  you  lyue. 

When  I  heard  my  PYiyfilVaufo'^^X.  Vi  ViiXtCk^j  diCeafet 
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I  could  not  diffemble  with  him,  leafl  he  (hould  bewray 
it,  neither  would  I,  in  hope  of  remedy. 

Vnto  him  I  difcourfed  the  faithfull  loue,  which  I  bore 
to  Iffida^  and  defcribed  in  euery  perticular,  as  to  you 
I  haue  done.  Which  he  hearing,  procured  with  in  one 
daye.  Lady  Iffida  to  fee  me,  telling  my  Father,  that 
my  difeafe  was  but  a  confuming  Feuer,  which  he  hoped 
in  ihort  time  to  cure. 

When  my  Lady  came,  and  faw  me  fo  altered  in  a 
moneth,  waited  to  the  harde  bones,  more  lyke  a  ghoad 
then  a  lyuing  creature,  after  many  words  of  comfort 
(as  women  want  none  about  llcke  perfons)  when  (he 
^w  opportunitie,  fhe  alked  me  whether  the  Italian 
wer[ej  my  meffenger,  or  if  he  were,  whether  his  embaf- 
iage  were  true,  whidi  queflion  I  ^us  aunfwered. 

LAdy  to  diffemble  with  the  worlde,  when  I  am 
departing  from  it,  woulde  profite  me  nothing 
with  man,  and  hinder  me  much  with  God,  to  make 
my  deathbed  the  place  of  deceipt,  might  haden  my 
death,  and  encreafe  my  daunger. 

I  haue  loued  you  long,  and  now  at  the  length  [I]  mufl 
leaue  you,  whofe  harde  heart  I  will  not  impute  to 
difcurtefie,  but  defUnie,  it  contenteth  me  that  I  dyed 
in  fayth,  though  I  coulde  not  Hue  in  fauour,  neyther 
was  I  euer  more  deHrous  to  begin  my  loue,  then  I 
am  now  to  ende  my  life.  Thinges  which  cannot  be 
altered  are  to  be  borne,  not  blamed :  follies  paft  are 
fooner  remembred  then  redrelTed,  and  time  loft  [paft] 
may  well  be  repented,  but  neuer  recalled.  I  will  not 
recount  the  paffions  I  haue  fuffered,  I  think  the  effedt 
ihow  them,  and  now  it  is  more  behoo[ue]full  for  me  to 
fall  to  praying  for  a  new  life,  then  to  remember  the 
olde :  yet  this  I  ad[de]  (which  though  it  merit  no  mercy 
to  faue,  it  deferueth  thankes  of  a  friend)  that  onely  I 
loued  thee,  and  liued  for  thee,  and  nowe  dye  for 
thee.  And  fo  turning  on  my  left  fide,  I  fetched  a 
deepe  figh. 

JJFyda  the  vrzXi&c  ilanding  iu  to  cjta^  K^aS:gai%  \3k\ 
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hand  in  hirs,  with  a  ladde  countenaunce  anfwered  mee 
thus. 

MY  good  Fidtts^  if  the  encreafmg  of  my  forrowes, 
might  mittigate  the  extremitie  of  thy  iicknes, 
I  could  be  content  to  refolue  my  felfe  into  teares  to 
ridde  thee  of  trouble:  but  the  making  of  a  freih 
wound  in  my  body,  is  nothing  to  the  healing  of  a 
feilred  fore  in  thy  bowelles :  for  that  fuch  difeafes  are 
to  be  cured  in  the  end,  by  the  names  of  their  origin- 
alL  For  as  by  BaUll  the  Scorpion  is  engendred, 
and  by  the  meanes  of  the  fame  hearb  deflroyed :  fo 
loue  which  by  time  and  fancie  is  bred  in  an  idle 
head,  is  by  time  and  fancie  banifhed  from  the  heart : 
or  as  the  Salamander  which  being  a  long  fpace 
nourifhed  in  the  fire,  at  the  lafl  quencheth  it,  fo 
afifeflion  hauing  taking  holde  of  the  fancie,  and  lin- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  minde  of  the  louer,  in  traA  of 
tyme  altereth  and  chaungeth  the  heate,  and  tumeth 
it  to  chilneiTe. 

It  is  no  (mall  griefe  to  me  Fidus^  that  I  (hould  bee 
thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  thy  languifhing,  and 
cannot  be  remedy  of  thy  difeafe.  For  vnto  ^ee  I 
will  reueale  more  then  either  wifdome  would  allowe, 
or  my  modeflie  permit 

And  yet  fo  much,  as  may  acquit  me  of  vngratitude 
towards  thee,  and  ridde  diee  of  the  fufpition  con- 
cieued  of  me. 

SO  it  is  Fidus  and  my  good  friende,  that  about  a 
two  yeares  pafl,  ther  was  in  court  a  Gentleman, 
not  vnknown  vnto  tHee,  nor  I  think  vnbeloued  of  thee, 
whofe  name  I  will  not  conceale,  leafl  thou  Ihouldefl 
eytherthinke  me  toforge,or  him  not  worthy  to  be  named. 
This  Gentleman  was  called  Thirfus^  in  all  refpedtes 
fo  well  qualified  as  had  he  not  beene  in  loue  with 
mee,  I  fhould  haue  bene  enamoured  of  him. 

But  his  haflineffe  preuented  my  heate,  who  began 
to  fue  for  that,  which  I  was  ready  to  proffer  [offer], 
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whofe  fweete  tale  although  I  wifhed  it  to  be  true,  yet 
at  the  firfl  I  could  not  beleeue  it :  For  that  men  in 
matters  of  loue  haue  as  many  wayes  to  deceiue,  as  they 
haue  wordes  to  vtter. 

I  feemed  flraight  laced,  as  one  neither  accuRomed 
to  fuch  fuites,  nor  willing  to  entertaine  fuch  a  feruant, 
yet  fo  warily,  as  putting  him  from  me  with  my  little 
finger,  I  drewe  him  to  me  with  my  whole  hand. 

For  I  floode  in  a  great  mam[m]ering,  how  I  might 
behaue  my  felfe,  leafl  being  too  coye  he  might  thinke 
mee  proud,  or  viing  too  mudi  c[o]urte{ie,he  might  iudge 
mee  wanton.  Thus  long  time  I  held  him  in  a  doubt, 
thinking  there-by  to  haue  iufl  tryall  of  his  faith,  or 
plaine  knowledge  of  his  falfhood.  In  this  manner  I 
led  my  life  almofl  one  yeare,  vntill  with  often  meeting 
and  diuers  conferrences,  I  felt  my  felfe  fo  wounded^ 
that  though  I  thought  no  heauen  to  my  happe, 
yet  I  lyued  as  it  were  in  hell  till  I  had  enioyed  my 
hope. 

For  as  the  tree  Ebenus  though  it  no  way  be  fet  in 
a  flame,  yet  it  bumeth  with  fweete  iauors :  fo  my 
minde  though  it  could  not  be  fired,  for  that  I  thought 
my  felfe  wife,  yet  was  it  ahnofl  confumed  to  afhes 
with  pleafaunt  delights  and  fweete  cogitations:  in- 
fomuch  as  it  fared  with  mee,  as  it  doth  with  the  trees 
flhken  with  thunder,  which  hauing  the  barkes  founde, 
are  brufed  in  the  bodye,  for  finding  my  outwarde 
partes  with-out  blem3rfhe,  looking  into  my  minde, 
coulde  not  fee  it  with-out  blowes. 

Inowperceiuing  it  high  time  tovfe  the  Fhifition,who 
was  alwayes  at  hande,  determined  at  the  next  meeting 
to  conclud[e]  fuch  faithful  and  inuiolable  league 
of  loue,  as  neither  the  length  of  time,  nor  the  diflance 
of  place,  nor  the  threatning  of  friendes,  nor  the  fpight 
of  fortime,  nor  the  feare  of  death,  fhould  eyther  alter 
or  diminiih :  Which  accordingly  was  then  finifhed, 
and  hath  hether-to  bene  trueiy  fulfilled 

Thirfusy  as  thou  knowed  hath  euer  fince  bene 
beyonde  die  Seas,  the  remembraunce  of  "viVv^ciki^  cj^^- 
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ftande  is  the  onely  comfort  of  my  life :  ne3rther  do 
I  reioyce  in  any  thing  more,  then  in  the  fayth  of  my 
good  Thirfus. 

Then  JFidus  I  appeale  in  this  cafe  to  thy  honeilie, 
which  fhall  determine  of  myne  honour.  Woulded 
thou  haue  me  inconflant  to  my  olde  friend,  and  fayth- 
fuU  to  a  newe  ?  Knowed  thou  not  that  as  the  Almond 
tree  beareth  mod  finite  when  he  is  olde,  fo  loue  hath 
greated  fayth  when  it  groweth  in  age.  It  falleth  out 
in  loue,  as  it  doth  in  Vines,  for  the  young  Vines 
bring  the  mod  wine  but  the  olde  the  bed :  So  tender 
loue  maketh  greated  ihowe  of  bloflbmes,  but  tiyed 
loue  bringeth  forth  fweeted  iuyce. 

And  yet  I  will  lay  thus  mudi,  not  to  adde  courage 
to  thy  attemptes,  that  I  haue  taken  as  great  delight 
in  thy  company,  as  euer  I  did  in  anyes  (my  Thi^us 
onely  excepted)  which  was  the  caufe  that  odentymes, 
I  would  eyther  by  quedions  moue  thee  to  talke,  or  by 
quarrels  incenfe  thee  to  choUer,  perceiuing  in  thee 
a  wit  aunfwerable  to  my  dedre,  which  I  thought 
throughly  to  whet  by  fome  difcourfe.  But  wert  thou 
in  comlines  Alexander^  and  my  ThirfuSy  JTierfites^ 
wert  thou  Vlyffes^  he  Mydasy  thou  Crcefus^  he  Codrus^ 
I  would  not  forlkke  him  to  haue  thee :  no  not  if  I 
might  ther-by  prolong  thy  life,  or  iaue  mine  owne,  fo 
fad  a  roote  hath  true  loue  taken  in  my  hart,  that  the 
more  it  is  digged  at,  the  deeper  it  groweth,  the  odener 
it  is  cut,  the  lefle  it  bleedeth,  and  the  more  it  is  loaden, 
the  better  it  beareth. 

What  is  there  in  this  vile  earth  tliat  more  com- 
mendeth  a  woman  then  condancie?  It  is  neyther 
his  wit,  though  it  be  excellent  that  I  edeeme,  neyther 
his  byrth  though  it  be  noble,  nor  his  bringing  vppe, 
which  hath  alwayes  bene  courtlye,  but  onelye  his 
condancie  and  my  fayth,  which  no  torments,  no 
tyrant,  not  death  diall  diflolue.  For  neuer  diall  it 
be  (aid  that  Jjfyda  was  lalfe  to  Thirfus^  though 
Thirfus  bee  faythleffe  (whidi  the  Gods  forfend)  vnto 
Jffyda. 
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For  as  Amulius  the  cunning  painter  fo  portrayed 
Mincrtia^  that  which  waye  fo-euer  one  caii  hia  eye, 
(he  alwayes  behelde  him :  fo  bath  Cupid  fo  exqui- 
fetlye  drawne  the  Image  of  Thirfus  in  my  heart,  that 
what  way  fo-euer  I  glaunce,  mee  Ihinketh  hee  look- 
eth  fledfafllye  vppon  me :  in-fomuch  that  when  I  haue 
feene  any  to  gaze  on  my  beautye  (limple  God  wotte 
though  it  bee)  I  haue  wifhed  to  naue  the  eyes  of 
Augujlus  defar  to  dymme  their  iightes  with  the  Iharp 
and  fcorching  beames. 

Such  force  hath  time  and  triall  wrought,  that 
if  Thirfus  Ihoulde  dye  I  woulde  be  buried  with  him, 
imitating  the  Eagle  which  Sefta  a  Viigin  brought  vp, 
who  feeing  the  bones  of  the  Virgin  call  into  the  fire, 
threw  hun  felfe  in  with  them,  and  burnt  himfelf  with 
them.  Or  Hippocrates  Twinnes,  who  were  borne 
together,  laughed  together,  wept  together,  and  dyed 
together. 

For  as  Alexander  woulde  be  engrauen  of  no  one 
man,  in  a  precious  Rone,  but  onely  of  Pergatales :  fo 
would  I  haue  my  pidlure  imprinted  in  no  heart,  but 
in  his,  by  Thirfus. 

Conllder  with  thy  felfe  Fidus^  that  a  faire  woman 
with-out  condancie,  is  not  vnlyke  vnto  a  greene  tree 
without  fruit,  refembling  the  Counterfait  ^OaaXPraxiHles 
made  for  Fhra^  before  the  which  if  one  floode  di- 
rectly, it  feemed  to  weepe,  if  on  the  left  fide  to 
laugh,  if  on  the  other  fide  to  fleepe :  where-by  he  noted 
the  light  behauiour  of  hir,  which  could  not  in  one 
conflant  fhadow  be  fet  downe. 

And  yet  for  ye  great  good  wil  thou  bearefl  me,  T 
can  not  reiedt  thy  feruice,  but  I  will  not  admit  thy  loue. 
But  if  either  my  friends,  or  m^  felfe,  my  goods,  or 
my  good  will  may  flande  thee  m  fleede,  vfe  me,  trufl 
mee,  commaund  me,  as  farre  foorth,  as  thou  canfl 
with  modeflie,  and  I  may  graunt  with  mine  honour. 
If  to  talke  with  me,  or  continually  to  be  in  thy  com* 
pany,  may  in  any  refpedl  fatilBe  thy  defire,  afTure  thy 
felfe,  I  wil  attend  on  thee,  as  dUygtuA^  «&  ^^'^^'<qs^ 
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and  bee  more  carefull  for  thee,  then  thy  Phifition. 
More  I  can  not  promife,  without  breach  of  my  faith, 
more  thou  canfi  not  aike  without  the  fufpition  of 
folly. 

Yittrt  Fidiis  take  this  Diamond,  which  I  haue  h[e]ard 
olde  women  fay,  to  haue  bene  of  great  force,  againd 
idle  thoughts,  vayne  dreames,  and  phrenticke  imagi- 
nations, which  if  it  doe  thee  no  good,  aflure  thy  felfe 
it  can  do  thee  no  harme,  and  better  I  thinke  it  againd 
fuch  enchaunted  fantaiies,  then  either  Homers  Moly^ 
ox  Plinyes  Centaurio, 

When  my  Lady  had  ended  this  flraunge  difcourfe, 
I  was  (Iriken  into  fuch  a  maze,  that  for  the  fpace 
almoll  of  halfe  an  houre,  I  lay  as  it  had  ben  in  a 
traunce,  mine  eyes  almofl  ilanding  in  my  head  with- 
out motion,  my  face  without  colour,  my  mouth  with- 
out breath,in  fo  much  ihdXlffida  began  to  fcrich[e]  out, 
and  call  company,  which  called  me  alfo  to  my  felfe, 
and  then  with  a  faint  and  trembling  tongue,  I  vttered 
thefe  words.  Lady  I  cannot  vfe  as  many  words  as  I 
would,  bicaufe  you  fee  I  am  weake,  nor  giue  fo  many 
thankes  as  I  fhould,  for  that  you  deferue  infinite.  If 
Thirfus  haue  planted  the  Vine,  I  wil[l]  not  gather  the 
grapes:  neither  is  it  reafon,  that  he  hauing  fowed 
with  pa3rne,  that  I  Ihould  reape  the  ple[alfure.  This 
fufficeth  me  and  delighteth  me  not  a  lit[tjle,  yat  you 
are  fo  faithfiill,  and  he  fo  fortunate.  Yet  good  lady, 
let  me  obtain  one  final  fute,  which  derogating  nothing 
from  your  true  loue,  mufl  needes  be  lawful,  that  is, 
that  I  may  in  this  my  ficknefie  enioy  your  company, 
and  if  I  recouer,  be  admitted  as  your  feruaunt :  the 
one  wil  haften  my  health,  the  other  prolong  my  lyfe. 
She  courteoufly  graunted  both,  and  fo  carefully  tended 
me  in  my  ficknelfe,  that  what  with  hir  merry  fpoit- 
ing,  and  good  nourifhing,  I  began  to  gather  vp  my 
crumbes,  and  in  ihort  time  to  walke  into  a  gallerie, 
neere  adioyning  vnto  my  chamber,  wher  (he  d^dained 
not  to  lead  me,  and  fo  at  al  times  to  vfe  me,  as  though 
1  hsLd  ben  Thirfus.  Euexy  eutnm^  (h^  ^old,  \^ut  foirth 
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cither*  fome  pretie  qudlion,  or  vtter  fome  Tne[r]ry  con- 
ceit, to  driue  me  from  melancholy.  There  was  no 
broth  that  would  downe,  but  of  hir  making,  no  meat 
but  of  hir  drefllng,  no  fleepe  enter  into  mine  eyes,  but 
by  hir  finging,  infomuch  as  fhe  was  both  my  Nurfe, 
my  Cooke,  and  my  PhiHtion.  Being  thus  by  hir  for 
the  fpace  of  one  moneth  cheri{he[d],  I  waxed  flrong 
and  fo  luflie,  as  though  I  had  neuer  bene  iicke. 

NOw  FhUautus  iudge  not  parcially,  whether  was 
(he  a  lady  of  greater  conllancie  towards  TTiirfuSy 
or  courtefie  towards  me  ? 

Philautus  thus  aunfwered.  Now  furely  Fidus  in  my 
opinion,  ihe  was  no  leiTe  to  be  commended  for  keep- 
ing hir  faith  inuiolable,  then  to  be  praifed  for  giuing 
fuch  almes  vnto  thee,  which  good  behauiour,  differed 
farre  from  the  nature  of  our  Italian  Dames,  who  if 
they  be  conflant  they  difpife  al  other  that  feeme  to 
loue  them.  But  I  long  yet  to  heare  the  ende,  for  me 
thinketh  a  [mat]ter  begon  with  fuch  heate,  ihoulde  not 
ende  with  a  bitter  colde. 

O  Philautus^  the  ende  is  Ihort  and  lamentable,  but 
as  it  is  haue  it 

He  after  long  recreating  of  hir  felfe  in  the  country, 
repayred  againe  to  the  court,  and  fo  did  I  alfo, 
wher  I  lyued,  as  the  Elephant  doth  bjy  aire,  with  the 
fight  of  my  Lady,  who  euer  vfed  me  m  all  hir  fecreti 
as  one  that  (he  mod  trufled.  But  my  ioyes  were  too 
great  to  lad,  for  euen  in  the  middle  of  my  bliffe,  there 
came  tidings  to  Jffida^  that  Thirfits  was  flayn  by  the 
TurkeSy  being  then  in  paye  with  the  King  of  Spaine^ 
which  battaile  was  fo  bloody,  that  many  gentlemen 
loft  their  lyues. 

Iffida  fo  diftraught  of  hir  wits,  with*  thefe  newes 
fell  into  a  phrenfie,  hauing  nothing  in  hir  mouth,  but 
alwayes  this,  Thirfus  llayne,  Thirfus  flayne,  euer 
d[o]ubling  this  fpeach  with  fuch  pitiful  cryes  and 
fcri[t]che8^asit  would  hauemouedlVie{oM\&\^i^  ol  Vlxffc^ 
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tofoiTOw.  Atthelaflbygoodkeepmg,andfuchmeanes 
as  by  Phificke  were  prouided,  fhe  came  againe  to  hii 
felfe,  vnto  whom  I  writ  many  letters  to  take  patiently 
the  death  of  him,  whofe  life  could  not  be  recalled 
diuers  ihe  aunfwered,  which  I  will  Ihewe  you  at  my 
better  leafure. 

But  this  was  mod  (Iraunge,  that  no  fute  coulde 
allure  hir  againe  to  loue,  but  euer  Ihee  lyued  all  in 
blacke,  not  once  comming  where  (he  was  mod  fought 
for.  But  with-in  the  terme  of  fiue  yeares,  (he*b^n 
a  lyttle  to  lyflen  to  mine  old  fute,  of  whofe  faithfiill 
meaning  fhe  had  fuch  tryall,  as  (he  coulde  not  thinke 
that  either  my  loue  was  buylded  vppon  lud,  or 
deceipt  _ 

But  dedenie  cut  off  my  loue,  by  the  cutting  off  hir 
lyfe,  for  falling  into  a  hot  pedilent  feuer,  (he  dyed,  and 
how  I  tooke  it,  I  meane  not  to  tell  it* :  but  foiiaking 
the  Court  prefently,  I  haue  heere  lyued  euer  (ince,  and 
fo  meane  vntill  Death  (hall  call  me. 

NOw  Gendemen  I  haue  helde  you  too  long,  I  feare 
me,  but  I  haue  ended  at  the  la(L  You  fee  what 
Loue  is,  begon  with  griefe,  continued  with  forrowe, 
ended  with  death.  A  paine  full  of  pleafure,  a  ioye 
replenilhed  with  mifery,  a  Heauen,  a  Hell,  a  God,  a 
Diuell,  and  what  not,  that  either  hath  in  it  folace  or 
forrowe  ?  Where  the  dayes  are  fpent  in  thoughts, 
the  nights  in  dreames,  both  in  daunger,  either  be- 
guylyng  us  of  that  we  had,  or  promiUng  vs  that  we  had 
[haue]  not.  Full  of  iealoufie  with-out  caufe,  and  voyde 
of  feare  when  there  is  caufe :  and  fo  many  inconue- 
niences  hanging  vpon  it,  as  to  recken  them  all  were 
infinite,  and  to  tade  but  one  of  them,  intoUerable. 

Yet  in  thefe  dayes,  it  is  thought  the  (ignes  of  a 
good  wit,  and  the  only  vertue  peculyar  to  a  courtier, 
For  loue  they  fay  is  in  young  Gentlemen,  in  clownes 
it  is  lud,  in  olde  men  dotage,  when  it  is  in  al  menne, 
madneffe. 

But  you  FhUautus^  whofe  bloud  is  in  his  cfaiefed 
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heate,  are  to  take  great  caie,  lead  being  ouer-warmed 
with  loue,  it  fo  inflame  the  liuer,  as  it  dnue  you  into  a 
confumption. 

And  thus  the  olde  man  brought  them  into  dinner, 
wher  they  hauing  taken  their  repafl,  Philautus  afwell 
in  the  name  of  Euphues  as  his  own,  gaue  this  anfwer 
to  the  old  mans  tale»  and  thefe  or  the  like  thankes  for 
his  cofl  and  curteiie. 

Father,  I  thanke  you,  no  leffe  for  your  talke 
which  I  found  pleafaunt,  then  for  your  counfell,  which 
I  accompt  profitable,  and  fo  much  for  your  great  cheere 
and  curteous  entertainment  as  it  deferueth  of  thofe 
that  can-not  deferue  any. 

I  perceiue  in  England  the  woemen  and  men  are 
in  loue  conflant,  to  flraungers  curteous,  and  bounti- 
ful! in  hofpitalitie,  the  two  latter  we  haue  ttyed  to 
your  coil,  die  other  we  haue  heard  to  your  paines^  and 
may  iufUfie  them  al  wherfoeuer  we  become  to  your 
praufes  and  our  pleafure.  This  only  we  craue,  that 
neceflitie  may  excufe  our  boldneffe,  and  for  amendes 
we  will  vfe  fuch  meanes,  as  although  we  can-not  make 
you  gaine  much,  yet  you  fhall  loofe  little. 

Then  Fidus  tsdcing  Fhilautus  by  the  hand,  fpake 
thus  to  them  both. 

GEntle-men  and  friendes,  I  am  afhamed  to  receiue 
fo  many  thankes  for  fo  fmall  curteiie,  and  fo 
fim-e  ofif  it  is  for  me  to  looke  for  amends  for  my  coil, 
as  I  defire  nothing  more  then  to  make  you  ammendes 
for  your  company,  and  your  good  wills  [will]  in  ac- 
compting  well  of  ill  fare  :  onely  this  I  craue,  that  at 
your  returne,  after  you  ihall  be  feailed  of  great  perfon* 
ages,  you  vo[u]chfafe  to  viiitte  the  cotage  of  poore 
Fidus^  where  you  ihall  be  no  leiTe  welcome  than 
lupiter  was  to  Bacchus  \  Then  Euphues, 

We  haue  troubled  you  too  long,  and  high  t3nne  it 
is  for  poore  Filgrimes  to  take  the  daye  before  them, 
leafl  being  be-nighted,  they  ilraine  curtefie  in  an  other 
place,  and  as  we  lay  in  Athens^  fiflie  aixd  ^e&VGL^^t^ 
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dayes  aie  ftale :  Not-withflanding  we  will  be  bold  to 
fee  you,  and  in  the  meane  feafon  we  thank  you,  and 
euer,  as  we  ought,  we  will  pray  for  you. 

Thus  after  many  farewelles,  with  as  many  welcomes 
of  the  one  fide,  as  thankes  of  the  other,  they  departed, 
and  framed  their  fleppes  towards  London.  And  to 
driue  away  the  time,  Euphues  began  thus  to  inflru& 
Philautus. 

THou  feed  Fhilautus  the  curtelie  of  England  to 
furpaffe,  and  the  condancie  (if  the  olde  Gentle- 
man tolde  the  trueth)  to  excell,  which  wameth  vs  both 
to  be  thankfull  for  the  benefits  we  receiue,  and  cir- 
cumfpedl  in  the  behauiour  we  vfe,  leafl  being  vn- 
mindfull  of  good  tumes,  we  bee  accompted  ingrate, 
and  being  diifolute  in  our  liues,  we  be  thought 
impudent 

When  we  come  into  London,  wee  Ihall  walke  in 
the  garden  of  the  worlde,  where  amonge  many  flowers 
we  (hall  fee  fome  weedes,  fweete  Rofes  and  fhaipe 
Nettles,  pleafaunt  Lillyes  and  pricking  Thomes,  high 
Vines  and  lowe  Hedges.  All  thinges  (as  the  fame 
goeth)  that  maye  eyther  pleafe  the  fight,  or  diflike  the 
iinell,  eyther  feede  the  eye  with  delight,  or  fill  the  nofe 
with  infeftion. 

Then  good  Fhilautus  lette  the  care  I  haue  of  thee 
be  in  fleede  of  graue  counfell,  and  my  good  will 
towardes  thee  in  place  of  wifdome. 

I  hadde  rather  thou  (houlded  walke  amonge  the 
beddesof  w[h]ol[e]fomepotte-hearbes,  then  the  knottes 
of  pleafaunt  flowers,  and  better  (halt  thou  flnde  it  to 
gather  Garlyke  for  thy  flomack,  then  a  fweete  Violet 
for  thy  fences. 

I  feare  mee  Fhilautus^  that  feeing  the  amyable  faces 
of  the£nglyfhe  Ladyes,thou  wilt  call  of[f]  all  care  both 
of  my  counfayle  and  thine  owne  credit  For  wel  I 
know  that  a  frelh  coulour  doth  eafily  dim  a  quicke 
fight,  that  a  fweete  Rofe  doth  fooned  pearce  a  fine 
fent,  that  pleafaunt  firroppes  doth  chiefeUed  infedte  a 
delicate  tade,  that  beautifiill  woemen  do  flrd  of  all 
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alluie  them  that  haue  the  wantonneft  eyes  and 
the  whiteft  mouthes. 

A  ilraunge  tree  there  is,  called  Alpina^  which  bring- 
eth  forth  the  iayred  bloilomes  of  all  trees,  which  the 
Bee  eyther  fufpedting  to  be  venexnouSy  or  mifUking 
bicaufe  it  is  fo  glorious,  neither  taileth  it,  nor  com- 
meth  neere  it 

In  the  like  cafe  Fhilautus  would  I  haue  thee  to 
imitate  the  Bee,  that  when  thou  (halt  beholde  the 
amiable  bloiTomes  of  the  Alpine  tree  in  any  woe- 
manne,  thou  Ihunne  them,  as  a  place  infedled  eyther 
with  poyfon  to  kill  thee,  or  honnye  to  deceiue  thee : 
For  it  were  more  conuenient  thou  (houldeil  pull  out 
thine  eyes  and  liue  with-out  loue,  then  to  haue  them 
deare  and  be  infedled  with  luft 

Thou  mud  chufe  a  woeman  as  the  Lapidarie  doth 
a  true  Saphire,  who  when  he  feeth  it  to  glifter,  couer- 
eth  it  widi  oyle,  and  then  if  it  fhine,  he  alloweth  it, 
if  not,  hee  breaketh  it:  So  if  thou  fall  in  loue  with  one 
that  is  beautifull,  cad  fome  kynde  of  coulour  in  hir  &ce, 
eyther  as  it  were  mydyinge  [miiliking]  hir  behauiour, 
or  hearing  of  hir  lightneiTe,  and  if  then  ihee  looke  as 
fayre  as  before,  wooe  hir,  win  hir,  and  weare  hir. 

Then  my  good  friende,  conHder  with  thy  felfe  what 
thou  art,  an  Italian^  where  thou  art,  in  £ngland,  whome 
thou  fhalt  loue  if  thou  fall  into  that  vaine,  an  Aungell : 
let  not  thy  eye  go  beyond  thy  eare,  nor  thy  tongue 
fo  faire  as  thy  feete. 

And  thus  I  coniure  thee,  that  of  all  thinges  that 
thou  refrayne  from  the  hot  fire  of  affection. 

For  as  die  precious  done  Autharfitis  beeing  throwne 
into  the  fyre  looketh  blacke  and  halfe  dead,  but  being 
cad  into  the  water  glidreth  like  the  Sunne  beames :  fo 
the  precious  minde  of  man  once  put  into  the  flame  of 
loue,  is  as  it  were  vglye,  and  lofeth  his  vertue,  but 
fprinckled  with  the  water  of  wifdome,  and  detedation 
of  fuch  fond  delightes,  it  fhineth  like  the  golden  rayei 
oiPhcebus. 

And  it  ihaU  not  be  amifle,  though  mj  ¥Yi^OL^\^ 
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fimple,  to  prefcribe  a  ftraight  diot  [diet]  before  thou  iall 
into  thine  olde  defeafe. 

Firft  let  thy  apparell  be  but  meane,  neyther  too 
braue  to  fhew  thy  pride,  nor  too  bafe  to  bewray  thy 
pouerde,  be  as  careful  to  keepe  thy  mouth  from  wine, 
as  thy  fingers  from  fyrc;  Wine  is  the  glafle  of  the 
minde,  and  the  onely  iauce  that  Bacchus  gaue  Cera 
when  he  fell  in  loue :  be  not  daintie  mouthed,  a  fine 
taile  noteth  the  fond  appetites,  that  Venus  (ayde  hir 
Adonis  to  haue,  who  feing  him  to  take  chiefeft  delight 
in  coafUe  [coftUe]  cates,  imyling  dsiyd  thi&  I  am  glad 
that  my  Adonis  hath  a  fweete  tooth  in  his  head,  and  who 
knoweth  not  what  followeth.  But  I  will  not  wade  too 
farre,  feeing  heeretofore  as  wel  in  my  cooling  card,  as 
at  diuers  oUier  times,  I  haue  giuen  thee  a  caueat,  in 
this  vanity  of  loue  to  haue  a  care  :  and  yet  me  thinketh 
the  more  I  wame  thee,  the  leife  I  dare  truft  thee,  for 
I  know  not  how  it  commeth  to  palTe,  that  eueiy  minute 
I  am  troubled  in  miude  about  thee. 

When  Euphues  had  ended,  PhUautus  thus  began. 

T^  Vphues^  I  thinke  thou  wail  borne  with  this  word 
r^  loue  in  thy  mouth,  or  yat  thou  art  bewitched 
with  it  in  minde,  for  ther  is  fcarce  three  words  vttered 
to  me,  but  the  third  is  Loue :  which  how  often  I  haue 
aunfwered  thou  knowefl,  and  yet  that  I  fpeake  as  I 
thinke,  thou  neuer  beleeuefl :  either  thinking  thy  felfe, 
a  God,  to  know  thoughts,  or  me  worfe  than  a  Diuell, 
not  to  acknowledge  them.  When  I  (hall  giue  anye  oc- 
cafion,  wame  me,  and  that  I  (hould  giue  none,  thou 
hafl  already  armed  me,  fo  that  this  perfwade  thy  felfe,  I 
wil  fUcke  as  clofe  to  thee,  as  the  foale  doth  to  the  (hoe. 
But  truely,  I  mud  needes  commende  the  courtefie  of 
England^  and  olde  Fidusiox  his  conftancie  to  his  Lady 
IJS^t  and  hir  faith  to  hir  fiiende  Thirfus^  the  remem- 
braunce  of  which  difcourfe  didde  often  bring  into  my 
minde  the  hate  I  bore  to  Luciiia,  who  loued  all,  and 
was  not  found  faithful!  to  any.  But  I  lette  that  pa(re, 
Jeail  thou  come  in  againe  with  thy  fa-burthen^  and  bit 
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me  in  the  teeth  with  loue,  for  thou  hail  fo  charmed  me, 
that  I  dare  not  fpeake  any  word  that  may  be  wreRed 
to  charitie,  leafl  thou  fay,  I  meane  Loue,  and  in  truth, 
I  thinke  there  is  no  more  difference  betweene  them, 
then  betweene  a  Broome,  and  a  Beefome. 

I  will  follow  thy  dyot  [diet]  and  thy  counlayle,  1 
thanke  thee  for  thy  good  will,  10  that  I  wil  now  walke 
vnder  thy  (hadowe  and  be  at  thy  commaundement :  Not 

/fo  aunfwered  Euphues^  but  if  thou  follow  me,  I  dare  be 
thy  warrant  we  will  not  offend  much.  Much  talke 
ther  was  in  the  way,  whidi  much  (hortned  their  way : 
and  at  lail  they  came  to  London,  where  they  met 
fiiuers  llraungers  of  their  friends,  who  in  fmall  fpace 
brought  them  familiarly  acquainted  with  certaine  £n- 
glifli  gentlemen  who  much  delighted  in  ye  company  of 
Euphues^  whom  they  found  both  fober  and  iKofe,  yet 
fome  times  mer[r]y  and  pleafant  They  wer  brought 
into  al  places  of  ye  citie,  and  lodged  at  ye  lad  in  a 
Merchaunts  houfe,  wher  they  continued  till  a  certeine 
breach.  They  vfed  continually  the  Court,  in  ye  which 
Euphues  tooke  fuch  delyght,  yat  he  accompted  al  ye 
praifes  he  hard  of  it  before,  rather  to  be  enuious,  then 
otherwife,  and  to  be  parciall,  in*  not  giuing  fo  much 
as  it  deferued,  and  yet  to  be  pardoned  bicaufe  they 
coulde  not  It  happened  yat  thefe  Englilh  gentlemen 
conducted  thefe  two  (Iraungers  to  a  place,  where  diuers 
gentlewomen  wer :  fome  courtiers,  odiers  of  ye  country: 
Wher  being  welcome,  they  frequented  almoft  euerjr 
day  for  ye  fpace  of  one  moneth,  enterteining  of  time 
in  courtly  paflimes,  though  not  in  ye  court,  infomuch 
yat  if  they  came  not,  they  wer  fent  for,  and  lo  vfed  as 
they  had  ben  countiymen,  not  (Iraungers.  Philautus 
with  this  continual  acceffe  and  often  conference  with 
gentlewomen,  began  to  weane  himfelfe  from  ye  coun- 
(kile  of  Euphues^  and  to  wed  his  eyes  to  the  comelines 
of  Ladies,  yet  fo  warily  as  neither  his  friend  could  by 
narrow  watching  difcouer  it,  neither  did  he  by  any 
wanton  countenance,  bewray  it^but  caryingth^IisAs^ 
of  Loue,  eoigxauen  in  ye  bottome  ot  Yi\&  ^^xt^  ^sA^^ 
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pidlure  of  courtelie,  imprinted  in  his  face,  he  was 
thought  to  Euphues  couitlyy  and  knowen  to  himfelfe 
comfortleffe.  Among  a  number  of  Ladyes  he  fixed  his 
eyes  vpon  one,  whofe  countenaunce  feemed  to  promife 
mercy,  and  threaten  mifchief,  intermedling  a  delire  of 
liking,  with  a  difdain  of  loue :  (hewing  hir  felfe  in  cour- 
telie to  be  familyar  with  al,  and  with  a  certein  conCe]ly 
pride  to  accept  none,  whofe  wit  wold  commonly  taunt 
without  defpite,  but  not  without  difport,  as  one  yat 
feemed  to  abhoire  loue  worfe  than  lull,  and  lull  woife 
then  murther,  of  greater  beautie  then  birth,  and  yet  of 
lefTe  beautie  then  honeflie,  which  gate  hir  more  honor 
by  vertue  then  nature  could  by  Arte,  or  fortune  might 
by  promotion,  (he  was  redy  of  anfwer,  yet  waiy :  (hril 
of  fpeach,  yet  fweet :  in  al  hir  paffions  fo  temperate, 
as  in  hir  greatefl  mirth  none  wold  think  hir  wanton, 
neither  in  hir  deeped  grief  folum  [fuUen],  but  alwaies  to 
looke  with  fo  fober  cheerfiilnes,  as  it  was  hardly  thought 
wher  (he  wer  more  commended  for  hir  gramtie  of  ye 
i^ed,  or  for  hir  courtlines  of  ye  youth :  oltentimes  de- 
lighted to  heare  difcourfes  of  loue,  but  euer  de(irous 
to  be  indrudted  in  learning :  fomwhat  curious  to  keepe 
hir  beautie,  whichmade  hircom[e]ly[e],but  more  caredil 
to  increafe  hir  credit,  which  made  hir  commendable : 
not  adding  ye  length  of  a  haire  to  courtlines,  yat  might 
detradt  ye  bredth  of  a  haire  from  chaditie :  In  al[l]  hir 
talke  fo  plealant,  in  al  hir  lookes  fo  amiable,  fo  graue 
modedie  ioyned  with  fo  wittie  mirth,  yat  they  yat  wer 
entangled  with  hir  beautie,  wer  inforced  to  prefer  hir 
wit  before  their  wils :  and  they  yat  loued  hir  vertue^ 
wer  compelled  to  prefer  their  a£fe6tions  before  hir 
wifdome:  Whofe  rare  qualyties,  caufed  fo  draunge 
euents,  yat  the  wife  were  allured  to  vanitie,  and  the 
wantons  to  vertue,  much  lyke  ye  riuer  in  ArudiOy  which 
turheth  golde  to  drolTe,  and  durt  to  (iluer.  In  conclu- 
(ion,  ther  wanted  nothing  in  this  £ngli(h  Angell  yat 
nature  might  adde  for  perfedlion,  or  fortune  could  giue 
for  wealth,  or  god  doth  commonly  bedow  on  mortal 
creatures :  And  more  ea&Q  it  is  in  ye  defcripdon  of  to 
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fare  a  perfonage,  to  imagine  what  (he  had  not,  then  to 
repeat  al  (he  had.  But  fuch  a  one  fhe  was,  as  almofl 
they  all  are  yat  feme  fo  noble  a  Prince,  fuch  viigins 
cary  lights  before  fuch  a  Vejla^  fuch  Nymphes,  arrowes 
with  fuch  a  Diana.  But  why  go  I  about  to  fet  hir  in 
black  and  white,  whome  PhUautus  is  now  with  all 
colours  importra3ring  in  ye  Table  of  his  hart  And 
furely  I  think  by  this  he  is  half  mad,  whom  long  iince, 
I  left  in  a  great  maze.  Fhilautus  viewing  all  thefe 
things,  and  more  then  I  haue  vttered  (for  yat  the 
louers  eye  perceth  deeper)  wythdrew  himfelfe  fecretly 
into  his  lodging  and  locking  his  [the]  dore,  began  to 
debate  with  himfelfe  in  this  manner. 

/A  H  thrice  vnfortunate  is  he  that  is  once  &ithful, 
£\^  and  better  it  is  to  be  mercileffe  louldiour,  then  a 
true  louer :  the  one  liueth  by  an  others  death,  ye  other 
dyeth  by  his  owne  life.  What  ilraunge  fits  be  thefe 
Fhilautus  yat  bume  thee  with  fuch  a  heate,  yat  thou 
Ihakeil  for  cold,  and  all  thy  body  in  a  ihiuering  fweat, 
in  a  flaming  yce,  melteth  like  wax  and  hardeneth  like 
the  Adama[n]t  ?  Is  it  loue  ?  then  would  it  were  death : 
for  Ukelyer  it  is  yat  I  (hould  loofe  my  life,  then  win  my 
Loue.  Ah  Camilla^  but  why  do  I  name  thee,  when 
thou  dofl  not  heare  me,  Camilla^  name  thee  I  will, 
though  thou  hate  me.  But  alas  ye  found  of  thy  name 
doth  make  me  found  for  grief.  What  is  in  me  yat 
thou  fhouldefl  not  difpife,  and  what  is  ther  not  in  thee 
that  I  ihould  not  wonder  at  Thou  a  woman,  ye  lafl 
thing  God  made,  and  therefore  ye  befL  I  a  man  yat 
could  not  Hue  without  thee,  and  therefore  ye  worfl. 
Al  things  wer  made  for  man,  as  a  fouereign,  and  man 
made  for  woman,  as  a  flaue.  O  Camilla^  woulde  either 
thou  hadfl  ben  bred  in  Italy y  or  I  in  England^  or  wold 
thy  vertues  wer  leffe  then  thy  beautie,  or  my  vertues 
greater  then  my  afife^lions. 

I  fee  that//u&ibringeth  golde,  but  England  breedeth 
goodneffe :  And  had  not  England  beene  thrufl  into  a 
comer  of  the  world  it  would  hauefiU^d^^'viYL^^'sii^^^ 
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with  woe  Where  fuch  women  are  as  we  haue  talked 
of  in  Italy ^  heard  of  in  Rome,  read  of  in  Greece^  but 
neuer  found  but  in  this  Ifland :  And  for  my  part  (I 
fpeake  foftly,  bicaufe  I  will  not  heare  my  felfe)  would 
there  were  none  fuch  here,  or  fuch  euery  wher.  Ah 
fond  Euphues  my  deere  friend,  but  a  iimple  foole  if 
thou  beleeue  now  thy  cooling  Carde,  and  an  obftinate 
foole  if  thou  do  not  recant  it  But  it  may  be  thou 
layefl  that  Carde  for  ye  eleuation  of  NapUs  like  ail 
Aflronomer.  If  it  wer  fo  I  foigiue  thee,  for  I  mufl 
beleeue  thee,  if  for  the  whole  world.  Behold  England^ 
wher  Camilla  was  borne,  the  flower  of  courteiie,  the 
pidlure  of  comelynefle :  one  that  (hameth  Venus^  bee- 
ing  fome-what  fairer,  but  much  more  vertuous,  and 
ilayneth  Diana  being  as  chail,  but  much  more  amiable. 
\hM\.FlUlautus  ye  more  beuti[beautie]  flie  hath,ye  more 
pride,  aod  ye  more  vertue  ye  more  precifenes.  The 
Pecock  is  aBird  fornone  but/f«m^,theDoue,fornonebut 
Vefla :  None  mufl  wear  Venus  in  a  Tablet,  but  AUoo- 
ander,  none  Fallas  in  a  ring  but  Vlyffes.  For  as  there 
b  but  one  Phcaiix  in  the  world,  fo  is  there  but  one 
tree  in  Arabia,  where-in  fhe  buyldeth,  and  as  there  is 
but  one  Camilla  to  be  heard  off,  fo  is  ther  but  one 
CiBfar  that  fhe  wil[l]  like  off.  Why  then  FhUautus  what 
refleth  for  thee  but  to  dye  with  patience,  fe[e1ing  thou 
mayfl  not  lyue  with  ple[a]fure.  When  thy  difeafe  is  fo 
daungerous  yat  the  third  letting  of  bloud  is  not  able 
to  recouer  thee,  when  neither  Ariadnes  thrid  [threed], 
nor  Sidillas  bough,  nor  Medeas  feede,  may  remedy  thy 
griefe.  Dye,  dye,  Philautus^  rather  with  a  fecret  fcarre, 
Uienanopenfcome.  jPo^/^ikix  can-not  maikein^^^i^^ir 
armour  without  a  maine  [maime],  norPhilautus  in  the 
Englifh  Court  without  a  mocke.  I  but  ther  is  no 
Pearle  fo  hard  but  Viniger  breaketh  it,  no  Diamond  fo 
flony,  but  bloud  moUyfreth,  no  hart,  fo  flif  but  Loue 
weakeneth  it  And  what  then?  Bicaufe  fhee  may 
loue  one,  is  it  neceffarye  fhee  fhould  loue  thee? 
Bee  there  not  infinite  in  England,  who  as  farre  exceede 
tbee  in  wealth,  aa  (he  doth  all  the  Ai&ufx  in  wifedome^ 
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and  are  as  iaire  aboue  thee  in  all  qualyties  of  the  body, 
as  ihe  is  aboue  them  in  all  giftes  of  the  mir  de  ?  Doeii 
thou  not  fee  eueiy  minute  die  noble  youth  oi  England 
frequent  the  Court,  with  no  leffe  courage  than  thou 
cowardife.  If  Courtlye  brauery,  may  allure  hir,  who 
more  gallant,  then  they?  If  perfonage,  who  more 
valyant?  If  wit  [wittie,]  who  more  (harp,  if  byrth, 
who  more  noble,  if  vertue,  who  more  deuoute  ? 

When  there  are  all  thinges  in  them  that  fhoulde 
delyght  a  Ladye,  and  no  one  thing  in  thee  that  is  in 
them,  with  what  face  PhUatUus  canil  thou  defire,  which 
they  can-not  deferue,  or  with  what  feruice  deferue  that, 
whiche  fo  manye  defyre  before  thee? 

The  more  beautye  Camilla  hath,  the  lefle  hope 
(houlded  thou  haue:  and  thinke  not  but  the  ba3rte 
that  caught  thee,  hath  beguiled  other  Englyfhe-men 
or  now.  In^uites  they  canne  loue,  ne3rther  fo  hard 
h[e]arted  to  defpyfe  it,  nor  fo  fymple  not  to  difcemeit 

It  is  likely  then  Fhilautus  that  the  Foxe  will  let  the 
Grapes  hange  for  the  Goofe,  or  the  Englifh-man  be- 
queath beautie  to  the  Italian}  No  no  Philautus  af- 
iure  thy  felfe,  there  is  no  Venus  but  (he  hath  hir  Temple, 
where  on  the  one  (ide  Vulcan  may  knocke  but  Mars 
(hall  enter :  no  Sainte  but  hath  hir  (hrine,  and  he  that 
can-not  wynne  YnAi2iPaternqflerj  muft  offer  a  pennye. 

And  as  rare  it  is  to  fee  the  Sunne  with-out  a  light, 
as  a  fayre  woeman  with-out  a  louer,  and  as  neere  is 
Fancie  to  Beautie,  as  the  pricke  to  the  Rofe,  as  the 
ftalke  to  the  rynde,  as  die  earth  to  the  roote. 

Doed  thou  not  diinke  that  hourely  (hee  is  ferued 
and  fued  vnto,  of  thy  betters  in  byrth,  thy  equal[l]es 
in  wealth,  thy*  inferiors  in  no  refpedl. 

If  then  (he  haue  giuen  hir  fayth,  dareft  thou  call  hir 
honour  into  fufpition  of  falihood  ? 

If  (he  refufe  fuch  vaine  delightes,  wilt  thou  bring  hir 
irifdome  into  the  compaffe  of  folly? 

If  (he  loue  fo  beautifiQ  a  peece,  then  wil  (he  not  be 
▼nconftant :  If  (he  vow  virginide,  fo  chad  a  Lady  can- 
not be  periured :  and  of  two  thinges  \h^  otk!^  oi^^Sft* 
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mud  be  trae,  that  eyther  hir  minde  is  alreadyefo  weaned 
from  loue,  that  (he  is  not  to  be  moued,  or  fo  fettled  in 
loue,  that  (he  is  not  to  be  remoued. 

I  but  it  maye  bee,  that  fo  younge  and  tender  a  heart 
hath  not  felte  the  impredion  of  Loue :  I  but  it  can- 
not bee,  that  fo  rare  perfedtion  (hould  wante  that  which 
they  all  wi(h,  affedtion. 

A  Rofe  is  fweeter  in  the  budde,  then  full  blowne. 
Young  twigges  are  fooner  bent  then  olde  trees.  White 
Snowe  fooner  melted  then  hard  Yce :  which  proueth 
that  the  younger  fhee  is,  the  fooner  (he  is  to  bee 
wooed,  and  the  fayrer  fhee  is,  the  likelier  to  be 
wonne.  Who  will  not  run  with  Atlanta^  though  he 
be  lame?  Who  whould  not  wraflle  with  CUefaira^ 
though  he  were  ficke?  Who  feareth  to  loue  Camilla^ 
though  he  were  blinde? 

Ah  beautie,  fuch  is  thy  force,  that  Vulcan  couxteth 
Venus^  fhe  for  comlineffe  a  Goddeffe,  he  for  vglineffe 
a  diuell,  more  fit  to  flrike  with  a  hammer  in  his  foige, 
then  to  holde  a  Lute  in  thy  chamber. 

Whether  dofl  thou  wade  Philauius  in  laundi^  the 
wound  thou  fhouldefl  taint,  and  pricking  the  heart 
which  afketh  a  plaifler :  for  in  deciphering  what  fhe  is, 
thou  hafl  forgotten  what  thou  thy  felfe  art,  and  being 
dafeled  with  hir  beautie,  thou  feefl  not  thine  own  bafe- 
nefTe.  Thou  art  an  Italian  poore  PhUautus^  as  much 
mifliked  for  the  vice  of  thy  countrey,  as  fhe  meruailed 
at  for  the  vertue  of  hirs,  and  with  no  leffe  fhame  dofl 
thou  heare,  then  know  with  griefe.  How  if  any  £n- 
glifh-man  be  infedted  with  anymyfdemeanour,  they  fay 
with  one  mouth,  hee  is  Italionated :  fo  odious  is  that 
nation  to  this,  that  the  very  man  is  no  leffe  hated  for 
the  name,  then  the  countrey  for  the  manners. 

O  Italy  I  mufl  loue  thee,  bicauie  I  was  borne  in  thee, 
but  if  the  infection  of  the  ayre  be  fuch,  as  whofoeuer 
breede  in  thee,  is  poyfoned  by  thee,  then  had  I  rather 
be  a  Baflard  to  the  Turke  Ottomo^  then  heire  to  tiie 
Emperour  Nero, 

Thou  which  here-tofore  waft  moft  famous  for  vic> 
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tones,  art  become  moil  in&mous  by  thy  vices,  as  much 
difdained  now  for  thy  bea[il]liDes  in  peace,  as  once 
feared  for  thy  battayles  in  warre,  thy  Cafar  being 
turned  to  a  vicar,  thy  Confulles  to  Cardinalles,  thy  facred 
Senate  of  three  hundred  graue  Counfellors,  to  a  (hame- 
leiTe  Sinod  of  three  thoufand  greedy  caterpiUers.  Where 
there  is  no  vice  puniflied,  no  vertue  prayfed,  where 
none  is  long  loued  if  he  do  not  ill,  where  none  (hal  be 
long  loued  if  he  do  well  But  I  leaue  to  name  thy  finnes, 
which  no  Syphers[Ciphers]  can  number,  and  I  would  I 
were  as  free  from  the  infection  of  fome  of  them,  as  I 
am  £Eur  from  the  reckoning  of  aU  of  them,  or  would  I 
were  as  much  enuied  for  good,  as  thou  art  pittied 
for  ilL 

Philautus  would  thou  haddeft  neuer  lined  in  Napla 
or  neuer  left  it  What  new  (kirmifhes  doft  thou  now 
feele  betweene  reafon  and  appetite,  loue  and  wifdome, 
daunger  and  defire. 

Shall  I  go  and  attyre  my  felfe  in  coflly  apparell, 
tuihe  a  faire  pearle  in  a  Murrians  eare  cannot  make 
him  white  ?  Shall  I  ruffle  in  new  deuices,  with  Chaines, 
with  Bracelettes,  with  Ringes  and  Robes,  tufhe  the 
precious  Stones  of  Afanfohis  Sepulchre  cannot  make 
the  dead  carcafTe  fweete. 

Shall  I  curie  my  hayre,  coulour  my  face,  counter- 
fa3rte  courtlynefTe  ?  tuflie  there  is  no  paynting  can  make 
a  pydlure  fenfible.  No  no  Philautus^  eyther  fwallowe 
the  iuyce  oiMandra^e\  which  maye  cad  thee  into  a 
dead  fleepe,  or  chewe  the  hearbe  Cheruell,  which  may 
caufe  thee  to  miflake  euery  thing,  fo  (haltthou  eitherdye 
in  thyflumber,orthinkeC((»»iZ/^deformed  by  thy  potion. 

No  I  can-not  do  fo  though  I  would,  neither*  would* 
I*  though*  I*  could.*  But  fuppofe  thou  thinke  thy  felfe 
in  perfonage  comely,  in  birth  noble,  in  wit  excellent, 
in  talke  eloquent,  of  great  reuenewes :  yet  will  this  only 
be  cail  in  Uiy  teethe  as  an  obloquie,  thou  art  an  Italian, 

I  but  all  that  be  blacke  digge  not  for  coales,  all 
things  tiiat  breede  in  the  mudde,  are  not  Euets,  all  that 
are  borne  in//((z(K,be  not  ill  ShewiUnotthin^iOLQ^vK^ 
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what  moll  are,  but  enquire  what  I  am.  Euerye  one 
that  fucketh  a  Wolfe  is  not  rauening,  ther  is  no  coun- 
trey  but  hath  fome  as  bad  as  Italy^  many  that  haue 
worfe,  none  but  hath  fome.  And  canfl  thou  thinke 
that  an  Englilh  Gentleman  wil  fuffer  an  ItaUan  to  be 
his  Riualp]  ?  No,  no,  thou  muR  either  put  vp  a  quarrel! 
with  fhame,  or  dye  die  Combat  with  perilL  An  £n- 
glifh  man  hath  three  qualyties,  he  can  fuffer  no  partner 
in  his  loue,  no  iliaunger  to  be  his  equal,  nor  to  be 
dared  by  any.  Then  Philautus  be  as  wary  of  thy  life, 
as  careful  for  thy  loue :  thou  mud  at  Rome^  reuerence 
Romulus^  in  Bodta  Hercules^  in  Englande  thofe  that 
dwell  there,  els  (halt  thou  not  lyue  there. 

Ah  Loue  what  wrong  doeft  thou  me,  which  once 
beguildefl  me  with  yat  I  had,  and  now  beheaddefl  me 
for  that  I  haue  not  The  loue  I  bore  to  LuciUa  was  cold 
water,  the  loue  I  owe  Camilla  hoate  fire,  the  firlle  was 
ended  with  defame,  the  lad  muil  beginne  with  death. 

I  fee  now  that  as  the  reliluation  of  an  Ague  is  def- 
perate,  and  the  fecond  opening  of  a  veyne  deadly,  fo 
the  renuing  of  loue  is,  I  know  not  what  to  terme  it, 
worfe  then  death,  and  as  bad,  as  what  is  worlL  I  per- 
ceiue  at  the  lafl  the  punilhment  of  loue  is  to  Hue. 
Thou  art  heere  a  (Iraunger  without  acquaintance,  no 
friend  to  fpeake  for  thee,  no  one  to  care  for  thee,  Eu" 
phues  will  laugh  at  thee  if  he  know  it,  and  thou  wilt 
weepe  if  he  know  it  not  O  infortunate  Philautus^  bom 
in  die  wane  of  the  Moone,  and  as  lykely  pike]  to 
obtain  thy  wiih,  as  the  Wolfe  is  to  catch  [eate]  the 
Moone.  But  why  goe  I  about  to  quench  lire  with  a 
fword,  or  with  affecdon  to  mortiiie  my  loue? 

O  my  Euphues^  would  I  had  thy  wit,  or  thou  my 
wiL  Shall  I  vtter  this  to  thee,  but  thou  art  more  likely 
to  correal  my  follyes  with  counlaile,  then  to  comfort 
me  with  any  pretie  conceit.  Thou  wilt  fay  that  (he  is 
a  Lady  of  great  credit,  and  I  heere  of  no  countenaunce. 
I  but  Euphuesy  low  trees  haue  their  tops,  fmal  fparkes 
their  heat,  the  Flye  his  fplene,  ye  Ant  hir  gall,  Pkila$i>' 
tut  his  affedlioni  which  is  neither  mled  by  reafon,  nor 
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led  by  appointment  Thou  broughteft  me  into  Et^* 
kmde  Euphues  to  fee  and  am  blynde,  to  feeke  aduen* 
tures,  and  I  haue  loft  myfelf,  to  remedy  loue,  and  I  am 
now  paft  cure,  much  like  Seriphuis  ye  [that]  ole  drudge 
in  Naples^  who  coueting  to  heale  h^  bleard  eye,  put  it 
out  My  thoughts  are  high^  my  fortune  low,  and  I 
refemble  that  foolifh  Pilot,  who  hoyfeth  vp  all  his  fayles, 
and  hath  no  winde,  and  iaunc[h]eth  out  his  (hip,  and 
hath  no  water.  Ah  Loue  thou  takeft  away  my  tail,  and 
prouokeft  mine  appetite,  yet  if  Euphues  would  be  as 
willing  to  further  me  now,  as  he  was  once  wily  to  hin- 
der me,  I  (hold  think  my  felf  fortunate  and  all  yat  are 
not  amorous  to  be  fooles.  There  is  a  ftone  in  the 
floud  of  Thracia,  yat  whofoeuer  findeth  it,  is  neuer  after 
grieued,  I  would  I  had  ^t  flone  in  my  mouth,  or  that 
my  body  were  in  yat  Riuer,  jsX  either  I  might  be  with* 
out  griefe,  or  without  lyfe.  And  with  thefe  wordes, 
Euphues  knocked  at  the  dore,  which  Philautus  opened 
pretending  droufinefTe,  and  excufing  his  abfence  by 
Idleneffe,  vnto  whom  Euphues  fayd. 

What  Philautus  doeft  thou  fhunne  the  Courte,  to 
ileepe  in  a  comer,  as  one  either  cloyed  with  delight, 
or  hauing  furfetted  with  defire,  beleeue  me  Philautus 
if  the  winde  be  in  that  doore,  or  thou  fo  deuout  to  fall 
from  beautie  to  thy  beads,  and  to  forfake  ye  court  to 
IjTue  in  a  Cloifter,  I  cannot  tel  whether  I  fhould  more 
wonder  at  thy  fortune,  or  prayfe  thy  wifedome,  but  I 
feare  me,  if  I  Hue  to  fee  thee  fo  holy,  I  fhall  be  an  old 
man  before  I  dye,  or  if  thou  dye  not  before  thou  be  fo 
pure,  thou  (halt  be  more  meruayled  at  for  thy  years,  then 
efteemed  for  thy  vertues.  In  footh  my  good  friende^ 
if  I  fhould  tarry  a  yeare  in  Efiglandy  I  could  not  abide 
an  houre  in  my  chamber,  for  I  know  not  how  it  com* 
meth  to  paffe,  yat  in  eardi  I  thinke  no  other  Paradife, 
fuch  varietie  of  delights  to  allure  a  courtly  eye,  fuch 
rare  puritie  to  draw  a  well  difpofed  minde,  yat  I  know 
not  whether  they  be  in  Englande  more  amorous  or  ver* 
tuous,  whether  I  fhoulde  thinke  m^  time  beft  beflowed, 
in  viewing  goodly  Ladies^  or  heanng  godly  teffoav   1 
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had  thought  no  woman  to  excel  Liuia  in  ye  world,  bat 
now  I  fee  yat  in  England  they  be  al  as  good,  none 
worfe,  many  better,  infomuch  yat  I  am  enforced  to 
thinke,  yat  it  is  as  rare  to  fee  a  beautifull  woman  in 
Engltmd  without  vertue,  as  to  fee  a  faire  woman  in 
IMy  without  pride.  Curteous  they  are  without  coy- 
nes,  but  not  without  a  care,  amiable  without  pride,  but 
not  without  courtlines :  mer[r]y  without  ciuioiltie,  but 
not  without  meafure,  fo  yat  conferring  ye  Ladies  of 
Greece^  with  ye  ladies  of  Italy ^  I  finde  the  befl  but  in- 
different, and  comparing  boUi  countries  with  ye  Ladies 
of  England^  I  accompt  them  al  Hark  naught  And 
truly  Phikadus  thou  (halt  not  fhnue  me  like  a  ghoflly 
father,  for  to  thee  I  will  confelTe  in  two  things  my  ex- 
treme folly,  ye  one  in  louing  Lucilla^  who  in  compaii- 
fon  of  thefe  had  no  fpark  of  beautie,  ye  other  for 
making  a  cooling  card  againfl  women,  when  I  fee  thefe 
to  haue  fo  much  vertue,  for  yat  in  the  firfl  I  mud 
acknowledge  my  iudgement  raw,  to  difceme  (hadowes, 
and  rafh  in  the  latter  to  giue  fo  peremtory  fentence,  in 
both  I  thinke  my  felfe,  to  haue  erred  fo  much,  that  I 
recant  both,  beeing  ready  to  take  any  penaimce  thou 
(halt  enioyne  me,  whether  it  be  a  faggot  for  Herefie, 
or  a  fine  for  Hipocriiie.  An  Hereticke  I  was  by  mine 
inuedliue  againfl  women,  and  no  leffe  then  an  Hipo- 
crite  for  diflembling  with  thee,  for  nowe  FhUatdus  I 
am  of  that  minde  that  women,  but  Fhilautus  taking 
holde  of  this  difcourfe,  interrupted  him  with  a  fodaine 
reply,  as  followeth. 

STaye  Euphues^  I  can  leuell  at  the  thoughtes  of  thy 
heart  by  the  words  of  thy  mouth,  for  that  com- 
monly the  tongue  vttereth  the  minde,  and  the  out-ward 
fpeach  bewrayeth  ye  inward  fpirit  For  as  a  good  roote 
jis  knowen  by  a  faire  bloflbme,  fo  is  the  fubilaimce  of 
the  heart  noted  by  ye  fhew  of  the  countenaunce.  I  can 
fee  day  at  a  little  hole,  thou  mud  halt  cunningly  if  thou 
beguile  a  Cripple,  but  I  cannot  chufe  but  laugh  to  fee 
thee  play  with  Uie  bayt,  that  I  feare  thou  hail  fwaUowed« 
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diinking  with  a  Myll,  to  make  my  fight  blynde,  bicaufe  va^ 
I  (hold  not  perceiue  thy  eyes  bleared,  but  in  faithe  «,« 

Eupheus^  I  am  nowe  as  well  acquainted  with  thy  con-    CV* 
ditions  as  with  thy  perfon,  and  vfe  hath  made  me  fo 
expert  in  thy  dealyngs,  that  well  thou  mayeft  iuggle 
with  the  world,  but  thou  (halt  neuer  deceiue  me. 

A  biimt  childe  dreadeth  the  fire,  he  that  Rumbleth 
twice  at  one  (lone  is  worthy  to  breake  his  ihins,  thou 
mayll  happely  forfweare  thy  felfe,  but  thou  fhalt  neuer 
delude  me.  I  know  thee  now  as  readely  by  thy  viiard 
as  thy  vifage :  It  is  a  blynde  Goofe  that  knoweth 
not  a  Foxe  from  a  Feame-bufli,  and  a  foolilh  fellow 
that  cannot  difceme  craft  from  confcience,  being  once 
coufened.  But  why  fhould  I  lament  thy  foUyes  with 
griefe,  when  thou  feemefl  to  colour  them  with  deceite. 
Ah  Euphues  I  loue  thee  well,  but  thou  hatefl  thy  felfe, 
and  feekefl  to  heape  more  harms  on  thy  head  by  a 
little  wit,  then  thou  fhalt  euer  claw  of  by  thy  great  wif- 
dom,  al  fire  is  not  quenched  by  water,  thou  hafl  not  loue 
in  a  firing,  affection  is  not  thy  flaue,  you  [thou]  canfl  not 
leaue  when  thou  liflefL  With  what  face  Euphues  canfl 
thou  retume  to  thy  vomit,  feeming  with  the  greedy 
hounde  to  lap  vp  that  which  thou  diddefl  cafl  vp.  I 
am  afhamed  to  rehearfe  the  tearmes  that  once  thou 
diddefl  vtter  of  malice  againfl  women,  and  art  thou  not 
afhamed  now  again  to  recant  them  ?  they  mufl  needs 
think  thee  either  enuious  vpon  fmal  occafion,  or  amou- 
rous  vpon  a  light  caufe,  and  then  will  they  all  be  as 
ready  to  hate  thee  for  thy  fpight,  as  to  laugh  at  thee 
for  thy  loofenefTe.  No  Euphues  fo  deepe  a  wotmd  can- 
not be  healed  with  fo  light  a  playfler,  thou  maifl  by 
arte  recouer  the  fkin,  but  thou  canfl  neuer  couer  the 
fkarre,  thou  maifl  flatter  with  fooles  bicaufe  thou  art 
wife,  but  the  wife  will  euer  marke  thee  for  a  foole. 
Then  fure  I  cannot  fee  what  thou  gainefl  if  the  funple 
condenme  thee  of  flatterie,  and  the  graue  of  folly.  Is 
thy  cooling  Garde  of  this  propertie,  to  quench  fyre  in 
others,  and  to  kindle  flames  in  thee  ?  or  is  it  a  whet- 
ilooe  to  make  thee  fliaipe  and  vs  blunt,  ot  ^  t«R^x&  \^ 
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cut  wotmds  in  me  and  cure  them  in  Eupkuest  Why 
didfl  thou  write  that  agaynfl  them  thou  neuer  thoughtef^ 
or  if  thou  diddefl  it,  why  doeil  thou  not  follow  it? 
But  it  is  lawfiili  for  the  Phiiition  to  furfet,  for  the 
Ihepheard  to  wander,  for  Euphues  to  prefcribe  what  he 
will,  and  do  what  he  lyft 

The  (ick  patient  mufl  keepe  a  (Iraight  diot  [dyetl  the 
lilly  (heepe  anarrow  folde,poore/V&ii£»Atf  mufl  beleeue 
Euphues  and  all  louers  (he  onelye  excepted)  are  cooled 
with  a  carde  of  teene  [tenne],  or  rather  fooled  with  a 
vaine  toy.  Is  this  thy  profelfed  puritie  to  cryepecand  ? 
thinking  it  as  great  (inne  to  be  honed,  as  fliame  not  to 
be  amorous,  thou  that  diddeil  blafpheme  the  noble  fez 
of  women  with-out  caufe,  doil  thou  now  commit  Idol- 
atrie  with  them  with-out  care  ?  obferuing  as  little 
grauitie  then  in  thine vnbrideled  furie,  as  you[thou]doil 
now  reafon  by  thy  difordinate  fancie.  I  fee  now  that 
there  is  nothing  more  (mooth  then  glalTe,  yet  nothing 
more  brittle,  nothing  more  faire  then  ihow,  yet  nothing 
les  firm,  nothing  more  fine  then  witte,  yet  nothing 
more  fickle.  For  as  Polypus  vpon  what  rock  foeuer 
he  liketh,  tumeth  himfelfe  into  the  fame  likeneffe,  or 
as  the  bird  JHralis  fitting  vpon  white  cloth  is  wldte, 
vpon  greene,  greene,  and  changeth  hir  coulour  with 
euery  cloth,  or  as  our  changeable  filk,  turned  to  ye 
Sunne  hath  many  coulours,  and  turned  backe  the  con* 
trary,  fo  wit  Ihippeth  it  felf  to  euexy  conceit  being 
conflant  in  nothing  but  inconflancie.  Wher  is  now 
thy  conference  with  Atheos,  thy  deuotion,  thy  Diuini- 
tie  ?  Thou  fayed  that  I  am  fallen  from  beautie  to  my 
beades,  and  I  fee  thou  art  come  from  thy  booke  to 
beadlines,  from  coiing  of  ye  fcriptures,  to  courting  with 
Ladies,  from  Pauie  to  Ouidy  from  the  Prophets  to 
Poets,  refembling  ye  wanton  Diophanius^  who  refufed 
his  mothers  bleffing,  to  heare  a  fong,  and  thou  for- 
faked  Gods  bleffing  to  fit  in  a  warme  Sunne.  But 
thou  Euphues  thinked  to  haue  thy  prerogatiue  (which 
otherswillnotgrauntthee  forapriuUedge)  Siat  vnderthe 
couler  [colour]  of  wit,  thou  maid  be  accounted  wife  and. 
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bebg  obftinate,  thou  art  to  be  thought  finguler.  There 
is  no  coyne  good  iiluer,  but  thy  half-penny,  if  thy  glafle 
glider  it  mud  needs  be  gold,  if  you  [diou]  fp^  a 
fentence  it  mud  be  a  law,  if  giue  a  cenfer  an  oracle, 
if  dreame  a  Prophecie,  if  coniedture  a  truth :  info- 
much,  yat  I  am  brought  into  a  doubt,  whether  I  (hould 
more  lament  in  thee,  thy  want  of  gouer[ne]ment,  or 
laugh  at  thy  fained  grauity :  But  as  that  rude  Poette 
Clurilus  hadde  nothing  to  be  noted  in  his  verfes,  but 
onely  the  name  of  AUxander^  nor  that  rurall  Poet 
Daretus  any  thing  to  couer  his  deformed  ape,  but 
a  white  curtain,  fo  Euphues  hath  no  one  thing  to  (ha- 
dow  his  fhamelefle  wickednes,  but  onely  a  (hew  of 
wit  I  fpeake  al  this  Euphues^  not  that  I  enuie  thy 
edate,  but  that  I  pitty  it,  and  in  this  I  haue  difcharged 
the  duetye  of  a  friend,  in  thatlhaue  not  wincked  at  thy 
folly.  Thou  art  in  loue  Euphues^  contrarie  to  thine 
o[a]th,  thine  honor,  thine  honedie,  neither  would  any 
profefTmg  that  thou  doed.  Hue  as  tiiou  doed,  which  is 
no  lelfe  grief  to  me  than  ihame  to  thee :  excufe  thou 
maid  make  to  me,  bicaufe  I  am  credulous,  but  amends 
to  the  world  thou  cand  not  frame,  bicaufe  diou  art 
come  out  of  Greece^  to  blafe  thy  vice  in  England^  a 
place  too  honed  for  thee,  and  thou  too  diihoned  for 
any  place.  And  this  my  flat  and  friendly  de[a]ling  if 
thou  wilt  not  take  as  I  meane,  take  as  thou  wilt :  I 
feare  not  thy  force,  I  force  not  thy  friendfhip :  Andfo 
Icnde-  __, 

Euphues  not  a  little  amafed  with  die  difcurteous 
fpeadi  of  PhilautuSj  whome  he  fawe  in  fuch  a  burn- 
ing feuer,  did  not  applye  warme  clothes  to  continue 
his  fweate,  but  gaue  Him  colde  drink  to  make  him 
(hake,  eyther  thinking  fo  draunge  a  maladie  was  to  be 
cured  with  a  defperate  medicine,  or  determining  to 
yfe  as  little  arte  in  Phificke,  as  the  other  did  honedie 
in  friendfhippe,  and  therfore  in  deede  of  a  pyll  to 
purge  his  hotte  bloud,  he  gaue  him  a  choake-peare  to 
iloppe  his  breath,  replying  as  foUoweth. 

I  had  thought  Fhilautus^  that  a  ^ousid^  \v^siSa^^  ^ 
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fidre  could  neuer  haue  bred  to  a  Filtula,  or  a  bodye 
kept  fo  well  from  drinke,  to  a  dropfie,  but  I  well  per* 
ceiue  that  thy  flefhe  is  as  ranke  as  the  wolues,  who  as 
foone  as  he  is  llricken  recouereth  a  ikinne,  but  rank- 
ledi  inwardly  vntill  it  come  to  the  lyuer,  and  thy 
(lomacke  as  quelle  as  olde  Nejlors^  vnto  whome  pappe 
was  no  better  then  poyfon,  and  thy  body  no  lefle  dif- 
tempered  then  Hermogineus^  whom  abAinence  from 
wine,  made  oftentimes  dronken.  I  fee  thy  humor  is 
loue,  thy  quarrell  ie[a]loufie,  the  one  I  gather  by  thine 
addle  head,  thy  other  by  they  fufpidous  nature  :  but 
I  leaue  them  both  to  thy  will  and  thee  to  thine  owne 
wickedneffe.  Pretily  to  doake  thine  own  folly,  thou 
called  me  theefe  firfl,  not  vnlike  vnto  a  curd  wife, 
who  deferuing  a  check,  beginneth  fird  to  fcolde. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  cure  the  kings  Euill,  but 
a  Prince,  nothing  eafe  a  plurifie  but  letting  bloud, 
nothing  puige  thy  humour,  but  that  which  I  cannot 
giue  thee,  nor  thou  gette  of  any  other,  libertie. 

lliou  feemed  to  coulour  crad  by  a  friendly  kindnes, 
taking  great  care  for  my  bondage,  that  I  might  not 
didrud  thy  follies,  which  is,  as  though  the  Thrudi  in 
the  cage  ihould  be  fory  for  the  Nightmgale  which 
fingeth  on  the  tree,  or  the  Bear  at  the  dake  lament 
the  miihap  of  the  Lion  in  the  fored. 

But  m  trueth  Philautus  though  thy  (kin  fhewe  thee 
a  fox,  thy  little  (kil  tryeth  thee  a  dieep.  It  is  not  the 
coulour  that  commendeth  a  good  painter,  but  the  good 
countenance,  nor  the  cutting  that  valueth  the  Dia- 
mond, but  the  vertue,  nor  the  glofe  of  the  tongue  that 
tryeth  a  friend,  but  ye  faith.  For  as  al  coynes  are  not 
good  yat  haue  the  Image  of  CaJoTy  nor  al  golde  that 
are  coyned  with  the  kinges  dampe,  fo  all  is  not  trueth 
that  beareth  the  (hew  of  godlines,  nor  all  friends  that 
beare  a  faire  face,  if  thou  pretende  fuch  loue  to  Eu- 
phuesy  carrye  thy  heart  on  ^e  backe  of  thy  hand,  and 
thy  tongue  in  die  plame,  that  I  may  fee  what  is  in 
thy  minde,  and  thou  with  thy  fingers  clafpe  thy  mouth. 
Oi  a  fliaunger  I  caime  beax^  much^  bicaufe  I  know 
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npt  his  manners,  of  an  enimy  more,  for  that  al  pro- 
ceedeth  of  malice,  all  things  of  a  friend,  if  it  be  to 
trye  me,  nothing  if  it  be  to  betray  me :  I  am  of  Set- 
pios  minde,  who  had  rather  that  Hannibal  ihould  eate 
his  hart  with  fait,  then  Lcdius  grieue  it  with  vnkinde- 
neffe  :  and  of  the  lyke  with  Lcdius^  who  chofe  rather  to 
bee  fla3me  with  iht  Spaniards^  then  fufpedled  oiScipio, 

I  can  better  take  a  blifter  of  a  Nettle,  then  a  prick 
of  a  Rofe :  more  willing  that  a  Rauen  (hould  pecke 
out  mine  eyes,  then  a  Turtle  pecke  at  them.  To  dye 
of  the  meate  one  lyketh  not,  is  better  then  to  furfet 
of  that  he  loueth :  and  I  had  rather  an  enemy  fhoulde 
buiy  me  quicke,  then  a  friende  belye  me  when  I  am 
dead.  ^  v 

But  thy  friendlhip  Philaums  is  lyke  a  new  faihion, 
which  being  vfed  in  the  morning,  is  accompted  olde 
before  noone,  which  varietie  of  chaunging,  being  often- 
times noted  of  a  graue  Gentleman  in  [of  j  Naples,  who 
hauing  bought  a  Hat  of  the  newed  fafhion,  and  bed 
block  in  all  Italy^  and  wearing  but  one  daye,  it  was 
tolde  him  yzi  it  was  dale,  he  hung  it  vp  in  his  dudie, 
and  viewing  al  forts,  al  ihapes,  perceiued  at  ye  lad, 
his  olde  Hat  againe  to  come  into  the  new  fadiion, 
where-with  fmiling  to  himfelfe  he  fayde,  I  haue  now 
lyued  compaffe,  for  Adams  olde  Apron,  mud  make 
Eu£  a  new  Kirtle :  noting  this,  that  when  no  new 
thing  could  be  deuifed,  nothing  could  be  more  new 
then  y€  olde.  I  fpeake  this  to  this  ende  Philautus, 
yat  I  fee  thee  as  often  chaunge  thy  head  as  other[s]  do 
their  Hats,  now  beeing  friend  to  Aiax,  bicaufe  he 
(houlde  couer  thee  witih  his  buckler,  now  to  Vlyffes^ 
that  he  may  pleade  for  thee  with  his  eloquence,  now 
to  one,  and  nowe  to  an  other,  and  thou  dealed  with 
thy  friendes,  as  that  Gentleman  did  with  his  felt,  for 
feeing  not  mv  vaine,  aunfwerable  to  thy  vanities,  tiiou 
goed  about  (but  yet  the  neered  way)  to  hang  me  vp 
for  holydayes,  as  one  neither  fitting  thy  head  nor 
plealing  thy  humor,  but  when  Philautus  thou  dialt  fe^. 
that  chaimge  of  friendfhips  (hal  makt  ^<&^  ^l^^*d^^x 
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and  a  leane  Cofer,  that  there  is  no  more  hold  in  a  new 
friend  then  a  new  fafhion,  yat  Hats  alter  as  fad  as  the 
Turner  can  tume  his  block,  and  harts  as  foone  as  one 
can  tume  his  back,  when  feeing  euery  one  return  to 
his  olde  wearing,  and  finde  it  ye  bed,  then  compelled 
rather  for  want  of  others,  then  good  wil  of  me,  thou 
wilt  retire  to  Euphues^  whom  thou  laydd  by  ye  wals, 
and  feeke  him  againe  as  a  new  friend,  faying  to  thy 
fel^  I  haue  lyued  compaffe,  Euphues  olde  faith  mud 
make  Philautus  a  new  friend.   .  Wherein  thou  refem- 
bled  thofe  yat  are  the  fird  comming  of  new  Wine,  leaue 
ye  olde,  yet  finding  that  grape  more  pleafaunt  then 
wholefome,  they  begin  to  fey  as  Cal[r^\h\irus  did  to 
Alexander^  yathehad  rather  carous  oldegrains  with  Duh 
genes  in  his  difh,  then  new  grapes  with  Alexander  in  his 
Handing  Cup,  for  of  al  Gods  fayd  he,  I  loue  not 
Aefculapius,     But  thou    art  willing  to  chaunge,  els 
woulded  thou  be  vnwilling  to  quarrel,  thou  keeped 
only  company  out  of  my  fight,  with  Eeynaldo  thy 
country-man,  which  I  fufpe<Sling,  concealed,  and  now 
prouing  it  do  not  care,  if  he  haue  better  deferued  ye 
name  of  a  friend  then  I,  god  knoweth,  but  as  Achilles 
fhield  being  lod  on  ye  feas  by  Vliffes^  was  tod  by  ye 
fea  to  ye  Tombe  of  Aiax^  as  a  manifed  token  of  his 
right :  fo  thou  being  forfaken  of  Reynaldo^  wilt  bee 
found  in  Athens  by  Euphues  dore,  as  ye  true  owner. 
Which  I  fpeak  not  as  one  loth  to  loofe  thee,  but  care- 
ful thou  loofe  not  thy  felfe.    Thou  thinked  an  Apple 
maye  pleafe  a  childe,  and  euery  odde  aunfwere  appeafe 
a  friend.     No  Fhilautus^  a  plaider  is  a  fmall  amends 
for  a  broken  head,  and  a  bad  excufe,  will  not  purge 
an  ill  accufer.    A  friend  is  long  a  getting,  and  foone 
lofl,  like  a  Merchants  riches,  who  by  temped  loofeth 
as  much  in  two  houres,  as  he  hath  gathered  together 
in  twentie  yeares.     Nothing  fo  fad  knit  as  glaffe,  yet 
once  broken,  it  can  neuer  be  ioyned,  nothing  fuller  of 
mettal  then  deele,  ^et  ouer  heated  it  wil  neuer  be 
bardned,  friendihip  is  ye  bed  pearle,  but  by  difdain 
^ovm  into  vineger,  it  burdeth  rather  in  peeces^  then 
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it  w3  bow  to  any  foftnes.  It  is  a  lalt  fifh  yat  water 
cannot  make  firefh,  fweet  honny  yat  is  not  made  bitter 
with  gall,  harde  golde  yat  is  not  to  bee  mollified  with 
fire,  and  a  miraculous  friend  yat  is  not  made  an  enimy 
with  contempt.  But  giue  me  leaue  to  examine  ye 
caufe  of  thy  difcourfe  to  ye  quick,  and  omitting  ye 
circumilance,  I  wil[l]  to  ye  fubflance.  The  ondy  thing 
thou  layed  to  my  charge  is  loue,  and  that  is  a  good 
ornament,  ye  reafons  to  proue  it,  is  my  praifing  of 
women,  but  yat  is  no  good  argument  Am  I  in  loue 
FJulautus  ?  with  whom  it  (hold  be  thou  canfl  not  con- 
iedfaire,  and  that  it  (hold  not  be  with  thee,  thougiuell 
occafion.  Priamus  began  to  be  iealous  of  Hecubc^ 
when  he  knew  none  did  loue  hir,  but  when  he  loued 
many,  and  thou  of  me,  when  thou  art  alTured  I  loue 
none,  but  thou  thy  felf  euery  one.  But  whether  I 
loue  or  no,  I  cannot  liue  in  quiet,  vnlelTe  I  be  fit  for 
thy  diet,  wherin  thou  dod  imitate  Scyrm  and  Pr<h 
cufles^  who  framing  a  bed  of  braffe  to  their  own  big* 
nes,  caufed  it  to  be  placed  as  a  lodging  for  all  paiTen- 
gers,  infomuch  yat  none  could  trauel  yat  way,  but  he 
was  enforced  to  take  meafiure  of  their  fheets :  if  he 
wer  to[o]  long  for  ye  bed,  they  cut  off  his  legs  for  catch- 
ing cold,  it  was  no  place  for  a  longis  [lungis],  if  to  ihort 
they  racked  him  at  length,  it  was  no  pallet  for  a  dwarfe : 
and  certes  FhilatUuSy  they  are  no  lefTe  to  be  difcom- 
mended  for  their  crueltie,  then  thou  for  thy  folly.  For 
in  like  manner  haft  thou  built  a  bed  in  thine  owne 
brains,  wherin  euery  one  muft  be  of  thy  length,  if  he  loue 
you  [thou]  cutteft  him  fhorter,  either  with  fome  odFde] 
deuife,  or  graue  counfel,  fwearing  (rather  then  thou 
wo[u]ldft  not  be  beleued)  yat  Protagmes  portrai[e]d 
Venus  with  a  fpon^e  fprinkled  with  fweete  water,  but  if 
once  (he  wrong  it,  it  would  drop  bloud :  that  hir  luorie 
Combe  would  at  the  firft  tickle  the  haires,  but  at  the 
laft  tume  all  the  haires  into  Adders  :  fo  that  nothing 
is  more  hatefiill  than  Loue.  If  he  loue  not,  then* 
[thou]  ftretcheft  out  lyke  a  Wyre-drawer,  making  a  wire 
9s  long  as  thy  fin^g^er,  longer  th^n  tV^^  wsv!^  Y^T^ 
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on  with  the  pincers  with  the  (hoemaker  a  lyttle  (hoe 
on  a  great  foote,  till  thou  crack  thy  credite,  as  he  doth 
his  fUtcheSy  alleadging  that  Loue  foUoweth  a  good 
wit,  as  the  fhadowe  doth  the  body,  and  as  requiiite 
for  a  Gentleman,  as  (leele  in  a  weapon. 

A  wit  fayeil  thou  with-out  loue,  is  lyke  an  £gge 
with-out  ialte,  and  a  Courtier  voyde  of  a£fe<Slion,  like 
ialt  without  &uour.  Then  as  one  pleaiing  thy  felfe  in 
thine  owne  humour,  or  playing  with  others  for  thine 
owne  pleafure,  thou  rolled  all  thy  wits  to  iifte  Loue 
from  Lull,  as  the  Baker  doth  die  branne  from  liis 
flower,  bringing  in  Venus  with  a  Torteyfe  vnder  hir 
foote,  as  flowe  to  harmes :  hir  .Chariot  drawen  with 
white  Swannes,  as  the  cognifance  of  y^Jla,  hir  birds 
to  be  Pigeons,  noting  pietie :  with  as  many  inuentions 
to  make  Venus  currant,  as  the  Ladies  vfe  flights  in 
Italy  to  make  themfelues  counterfaite.  Thus  with  the 
A^ptian  thou  played  fad  or  loofe,  fo  that  there  is 
nothing  more  certeine,  then  that  thou  wilt  loue,  and 
nothing  more  vncerteine  then  when,  touming  at  one 
time  thy  tayle  to  the  winde,  with  the  Hedge-hogge, 
and  thy  nofe  in  the  winde,  witli  the  Weather-cocke, 
in  one  gale  both  hoyiing  fayle  and  weighing  Anker, 
with  one  breath,  making  an  Alarme  and  a  Parly,  dif- 
chazging  in  the  £Eime  indaunt,  both  a  Bullet  and  a  falfe 
Are.  Thou  had  rackte  me,  and  curtalde  me,  fome- 
times  I  was  too  long,  fometimes  to[o]  fhorte,  now  to[o* 
bigge,  then  too  lyttle,  fo  that  I  mud  needes  thinkt 
thy  bed  mondrous,  or  my  body,  eyther  thy  brains  out 
of  temper,  or  my  wits  out  of  tune :  infomuch  as  I  can 
lyken  thy  head  to  Mercur^e\s  pipe,  who  with  one  dop 
caufed  Argus  to  dare  and  winke.  If  this  fault  bee  in 
thy  nature,  counfel  canne  do  litde  good,  if  in  thy  dif- 
eaie,  phifickecan  do  leffe :  for  nature  will  haue  hir  courfe, 
fo  that  perfwaflons  are  needeleffe,  and  fuch  a  mallady  in 
the  Marrowe,  will  neuer  out  of  the  bones,  fo  that 
medicines  are  bootelelTe. 

Thou  fayed  that  all  this  is  for  loue,  and  that  I  bee- 
ing  thy  fiiendi  thpu  art  loth  to  wink  at  my  folly :  truly 
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I  (ay  with  TuUy^  with  faire  wordes  thou  (halt  yet  per- 
fwademe:  forexperience  teacheth me, that  (Iraight  trees 
haue  crooked  rootes,  fmooth  baites  fharpe  hookes,  that 
the  fayrer  the  (lone  is  in  the  Toades  head,  the  morepeili- 
lent  the  [her]  poyfon  is  in  hir  bowelles,  that  talk  the  more 
it  is  feafoned  with  fine  phrafes,  the  lefTe  it  iauoreth  of 
true  meaning.  It  is  a  mad  Hare  yat  wil  be  caught  with 
a  Taber,  and  a  fooliih  bird  that  ilaieth  the  laying  fisdt 
on  hir  taile,  and  a  blinde  Goofe  that  commeth  to  the 
Foxes  fermon,  Euphues  is  not  entangled  with  Fhiiautus 
charmes.  If  all  were  in  iefl,  it  was  to  broad  weighing 
the  place,  if  in  eameil  to  bad,  conlidering  the  perfon, 
if  to  try  thy  wit,  it  was  folly  to  bee  fo  hot,  if  thy  friend- 
(hipi  mallice  to  be  fo  hailie :  Had  thou  not  read  fince 
thy  comming  into  England  a  pretie  difcourfe  of  one 
PhialOy  concerning  the  rebuking  of  a  friende  ?  Whofe 
reafons  although  they  wer  but  few,  yet  were  they  fuf- 
ficient,  and  if  thou  dedre  more,  I  could  reheaife  infi- 
nite. But  thou  art  like  the  Epicure^  whofe  bellye  is 
fooner  filled  then  his  eye :  For  he  coueteth  to  haue 
twentie  difhes  at  his  table,  when  hee  can-not  di^ell  one 
in  his  flomacke,  and  thou  defu-ed  manye  reafons  to 
bee  brought,  when  one  might  ferae  thy  turae,  thinking 
it  no  Rayne-bowe  that  hath  al  coulours,  nor  auncient 
armoury,  that  are  not  quartered  with  fundry  co[a]tes,  nor 
perfe<5l  rales  yat  haue  not  [a]  thouland  reafons,  and  of  al 
the  reafons  would  thou  wouldefl  follow  but  one,  not  to 
checke  thy  friende  in  a  brauerie,  knowing  that  rebuckes 
ought  not  to  weigh  a  graine  more  of  ialt  then  fuger : 
but  to  be  fo  tempered,  as  like  pepper  they  might  be 
hoat  in  the  mouth,  but  like  treacle  wholfom[e]  at  the 
heart:  fo  fhal  they  at  ye  firil  make  one  blufhe  if  he 
were  pale,  and  well  confidered  better,  if  he  were  not 
pad  grace. 

If  a  friende  offend  he  is  to  be  whipped  with  a  good 
Nurfes  rodde,  who  when  hir  childe  will  not  be  dill, 
giueth  it  together  both  the  twigge  and  the  teate,  and 
bringeth  it  a  lleepe  when  it  is  waywarden  afwell  with 
roci^ing  it  a$  rating  it. 
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The  admonidon  of  a  true  friend  ihould  be  like  tte 
praftife  of  a  wife  PhiUdony  who  wrappeth  his  fharpe 

Eils  in  fine  fugar,  or  the  cunning  Chiruigian,  who 
Lundng  ye  wound  with  an  yron,  immediatlyapplyeth  to 
it  foft  liDt,  or  as  mothers  deale  with  their  children  for 
worms,  who  put  their  bitter  feedes  into  fweete  reafons, 
if  this  order  had  beene  obferued  in  thy  difcourfe,  that 
enterlaching  [interlafing]  fowre  tauntes  with  fugred 
counfcUy  bearing  afwell  a  gentle  raine,  as  vfing  a  hard 
ihafDey  thou  mightefl  haue  done  more  with  the  whifke 
of  a  wand,  then  now  thou  canflwith  the  prick  of  tfaefpur, 
and  auoyded  that  which  now  thou  maid  not,  extream[e] 
vnkindneffe.  But  thou  art  like  that  kinde  ludge,  which 
Prapertius  noteth,  who  condempning  his  friend,  caufed 
him  for  the  more  eafe  to  be  hanged  with  a  filken  twift. 
And  thou  like  a  friend  cutteil  my  throat  with  a  Rafor, 
not  with  a  hatchet  for  my  more  honor.  But  why  (hould 
I  fet  downe  the  office  of  a  friend,  when  thou  like  our 
Athenians^  knowed  what  thou  fhoulded  doe,  but  like 
them,  neuer  doil  it  Thou  faied  I  eat  mine  own  words 
in  prayfing  women,  no  Philautus  I  was  neuer  eyther 
fo  wicked,  or  fo  witleffe,  to  recant  truethes,  or  millake 
coulours.  But  this  I  fky,  that  the  Ladyes  in  England 
as  farre  excell  all  other  countryes  in  vertue,  as  Venus 
doth  all  other  woemen  in  beaude.  I  flatter  not  thofe  of 
whome  I  hope  to  reape  benefit,  neyther  yet  fo  prayfe 
them,  but  that  I  think  them  women  :  ther  is  no  fword 
made  of  fleele  but  hath  yron,  no  fire  made  of  wood  but 
hath  finoake,  no  wine  made  of  grapes  but  hath  leefe, 
no  woeman  created  of  flelh  but  hath  faultes :  And  if 
I  loue  them  Philautus^  they  deferue  it 

But  it  grieueth  not  t\itt  Philautus  HaaX  theybe&yre, 
but  that  they  are  chade,  nevther  dod  thou  like  mee 
the  worfe  for  commending  theyr  beaude,  but  thinked 
they  will  not  loue  thee  weU,  bicaufe  fo  vertuous,  where- 
in thou  followed  thofe,  who  better  edeeme  the  fight 
of  the  Rofe,  then  the  fauour,  preferring  fayre  weedes 
before  good  hearbes,  chufing  rather  to  weare  a  painted 
tiu^^f  ip  their  bofomes,  then  to  haue  a  wholfome  roote 
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{11  iheir  broaihes,  which  refembleth  the  fafhion  of  your 
Maydens  in  ItcUy^  who  buy  that  for  the  bed  cloth  3rat 
wil  weare  whiteil,  not  that  wil  lafl  longeft.  There  i» 
no  more  praife  to  be  giuen  to  a  faire  face  then  to  a 
falfe  glafle,  for  as  the  one  flattereth  vs  with  a  vaine 
(haddow  to  make  vs  proud  in  our  own  conceits,  fo  ye 
other  feedeth  vs  with  an  idle  hope  to  make  vs  peeuUh 
in  our  owne  contemplations. 

Chirurgians  affyrme,  that  a  wtiite  vaine  beeing 
(Iriken,  if  at  the  fyrd  there  fpringe  out  bloud,  it  argu« 
eth  a  good  conflitution  of  bodye :  and  I  think  if  a  fayre 
woeman  hauing  heard  the  fuite  of  a  Louer,if  (heblulh 
at  ye  firfl  brunt,  and  fhew  hir  bloud  in  hir  face,  fhew- 
eth  a  well  dyfpofed  minde :  fo  as  vertuous  .woemenne 
I  confelTe  are  for  to  bee  chofen  by  the  face,  not  when 
they  blufhe  for  the  fhame  of  fome  fmne  committed 
but  for  feare  fhe  (hould  comitte  any,  al  women  fhal  be 
as  G^/^rwould  haue  his  wife,  not  onelyefree  from  finn^ 
but  from  fufpition :  If  fuch  be  in  the  Englylh  courte, 
if  I  (hould  not  pra3rfe  them,  thou  woulded  [then  wouldefl 
thou]  faye  I  care  not  for  their  vertue,  and  now  I  giue 
them  their  commendation,  thou  fwearell  I  loue  them 
for  their  beautie :  So  that  it  is  no  leffe  labour  to  pleafe 
thy  mind,  then  a  fick  mans  mouth,  who  can  realilh  no- 
thing by  die  tafle,  not  that  the  fault  is  in  the  meat,  but 
in  his  malady,  nor  thou  like  of  any  thing  in  thy  he[a]d, 
not  that  ther  is  any  diforder  in  my  iayings,  but  in  thy 
fences.  Thou  dod  lafl  of  all  obiedle  yat  which  lilence 
might  well  refolue,  that  I  am  fallen  from  Prophets  to 
Poets,  and  returned  againe  with  the  dog  to  my  vomit, 
which  GOD  knoweth  is  as  farre  from  trueth  as  I  knowf 
thou  art  from  wifdome. 

What  haue  I  done  PhUauhu^  fmce  my  going  fix>m 
Naples  to  Athens^  fpeake  no  more  then  the  trueth,  vtter 
no  lelTe,  flatter  me  not  to  make  me  better  then  I  am, 
be-lye  me  not  to  make  me  worfe,  forge  nothing  of 
imalice,  conceale  nothing  for  loue :  did  I  euer  vfe  any 
jvnfeemelye  talke  to  corrupt  youth  ?  tell  me  where : 
raid  I  euer  deceiue  thpfc  that  put  mtrnXsw^"^  \s^\sv«« 
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whome :  haue  I  committed  any  fadl  worthy  eyiher  of 
death  or  defame  ?  thou  canil  not  recken  what  Haue 
I  abufed  my  felfe  towardes  my  fuperiors,  equalles,  or 
inferiors  ?  I  thinke  thou  canil  not  deuife  when :  But 
as  there  is  no  wool  fo  white  but  the  Diar  can  make 
blacke,  no  Apple  fo  fweete  but  a  cunning  grafter  can 
chaunge  into  a  Crabbe :  fo  is  there  no  man  fo  voyde  of 
cryme  that  afpightful[fpitefull] tongue  cannot  makehim 
to  bethought  a  caitife,  yet  commonly  it  £alleth  out  fowell 
that  the  cloth  weareth  the  better  being  dyed,  and  the 
Apple  eateth  pleafaunter  beeing  grafted,  and  the  inno- 
cente  is  more  efleemed,  and  thriueth  fooner  being 
enuied  for  vertue,  and  belyed  for  malice.  For  as  he 
that  flroke  lafon  on  the  flomacke,  thinking  to  kill  him, 
brake  his  impoflume  with  ye  blow,  wherby  he  cured 
him  :  fo  oftentimes  it  ^eth  with  thofe  that  deale  ma- 
litiouOy,  who  in  fleed  of  a  fword  apply  a  ialue,  and 
thinking  to  be  ones  Priefl,  they  become  his  FhiHtion. 
But  as  the  Traytour  that  clyppeth  the  coyne  of  his 
Prince,  maketh  it  lyghter  to  be  wayed,  not  worfe  to  be 
touched  :  fo  he  that  by  finifler  reports,  feemeth  to  pare 
the  credite  of  his  friend,  may  make  him  lighter  among 
the  common  fort,  who  by  weight  often-times  are  de- 
ceiued  with  counterfaites,  but  nothing  empayreth 
his  good  name  with  the  wife,  who  tiye  all  gold  by 
the  touch  flone. 

A  Straunger  comming  into  the  Capitol  of  Rtnm 
feeing  all  the  Gods  to  be  engrauen,  fome  in  one  flone, 
fome  in  an  other,  at  the  lafl  he  perceiued  Vukan^  to 
bee  wrought  in  luory,  Venm  to  be  earned  in  leate, 
which  long  time  beholding  with  great  delyght,  at  the 
lafl  he  buril  out  in  thefe  words,  neither  can  this  white 
luory  Vulcan^  make  thee  a  white  Smith,  neither  this 
faire  woman  leat,  make  thee  a  faire  flone.  Where-by 
he  noted  that  no  cimning  could  alter  the  nature  of  the 
one,  nor  no  Nature  tranSbrme  the  coloiir  of  the  other. 
In  lyke  manner  fay  I  Philautus^  although  thou  haue 
ihadowed  my  guildeffe  life,  with  a  defamed  counter&it,, 

y^t  0)all  not  ^y  bl^ck  Vulcm  iiwk^  either  thy  acci^ 
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fations  of  force,  or  my  innocende  &ultiei  neither  Ihal 
the  white  Venus  whidi  thou  hail  portrayed  vpon  the 
blacke  leat  of  thy  malyce,  make  thy  conditions  amia- 
ble, for  Vulcan  cannot  make  luory  blacke,  nor  Venus 
chaunge  the  coulour  of  leat,  the  one  hauing  receiued 
fuch  courfe  by  Nature,  the  other  fuch  force  by  Vertue. 
What  caufe  haue  I  giuen  thee  to  fufpe^  me,  and 
what  occafion  haft  thou  not  offered  me  to  deteft  thee  ? 
I  was  neuer  wife  inough  to  giue  thee  counfaile,  yet  euer 
willing  to  wifh  thee  well,  my  wealth  fmall  to  do  thee 
good,  yet  ready  to  doe  my  beft :  Infomuch  as  thou 
couldeft  neuer  accufe  me  of  any  difc[o]urterie,  vnleffe  it 
were  in  being  more  carefull  of  thee,  then  of  my  felfe. 
But  as  all  floures  [flowers]  that  are  in  one  Nofegay,  are 
not  of  one  nature,  nor  all  Rings  that  are  wome  vppon 
one  hande,  are  not  of  one  fafhion :  fo  all  friendes  that  af- 
fociate  at  bedde  and  at  boord,  are  not  one  of  difpoli* 
tion.  Sdpio  muft  haue  a  noble  minde,  Lodius  an  hum- 
ble fpirite :  Titus  muft  luft  after  Sempronia^  Gifippus 
muft  leaue  hir :  Damon  muft  goe  take  order  for  his 
lands,  Fithias  muft  tarry  behinde,  as  a  Pledge  for  his 
life :  Philautus  muft  doe  what  he  will,  Euphues  not 
what  he  (hould.  But  it  may  be  that  as  the  light  of 
diuers  colours,  make  diuers  beafts  madde :  fo  my  pre- 
fence  doth  driue  thee  into  this  melancholy.  And  feeing 
it  is  fo,  I  will  abfent  my  felfe,  hier  [hire]  an  other  lodg- 
ing in  Londan^^xA  for  a  time  giue  my  felfe  to  my  booke, 
fori  haue  learned  this  by  experience,  though  I  be  young, 
that  Bauins  be  knowen  by  their  bands,  Lyons  by  their 
clawes,  Cockes  by  their  combes,  enuious  mindes  by 
their  manners.  Hate  thee  I  will  not,  and  truft  thee  I 
may  not :  Thou  knoweft  what  a  friende  fhoulde  be,  but 
thou  wilt  neuer  liue  to  tiye  what  a  friend  is.  Fare- 
well Philautus^  I  wil  not  (lay  to  heare  thee  replye,  but 
leaue  thee  to  thy  lyft,  [luft]  Euphues  carieth  this  Fofie 
written  in  his  hande,  and  engrauen  in  his  heart  A 
faithjulifriend^  is  a  wiiJuU/oole.  And  fo  I  taking  leaue, 
tilllheare  thee  bettermindedyjS'/r^^w^  (hall  bemyabode 
for  a  fe^ouydepart  wh^n  thpu  wilt,  and  ai^vxv^^^v^^ 
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Euphua  in  a  great  rage  departed,  not  fuffering 
Philauius  to  aunfwere  one  word,  who  flood  in  a  maze, 
afterthefpeacheof  ^i^^»^,  but  taking  courage  by  loue, 
went  immediatelye  to  the  place  where  CamUla  was 
dauncing,  and  ther  wil  I  leaue  him,  in  a  thouland 
thoughts,  hammering  in  his  head,  and  Euphues  feeking 
a  new  chamber,  which  by  good  £riends  he  quickly  got, 
and  there  fell  to  his  Pater  nojler^  wher  a  while  I  will 
not  trouble  him  in  his  prayers. 

NOw  you  (hall  vnderftand  that  Philautus  fur* 
thered  as  well  by  the  opportunitie  of  the  time, 
as  the  requefls  of  certeine  Gentlemen  his  friends,  was 
entreated  to  make  one  in  a  Mafque,  which  Philavius 
perceiuing  to  be  at  the  Gentlemans  houfe  where  Ca- 
milla laye,  affented  as  wUlyngly  to  goe,  as  he  deiired 
to  fpeede,  and  all  things  beeing  in  a  readineffe,  they 
went  with  fpeede:  where  beeing  welcommed,  they 
daunced,  Philautus  taking  Camilla  by  the  hande,  and 
as  time  ferued,  began  to  boord  hir  in  this  manner. 

IT  hath  ben  a  cuftome faire  Lady,  how  commend- 
able  I  wil  not  difpute,  how  common  you  know, 
that  Mafquers  do  therfore  couer  their  faces  that  they 
may  open  their  affedlions,  and  vnder  ye  colour  of  a 
daunce,  difcouer  their  whole  defires :  the  benefit  of 
which  priueledge,  I  wil  not  vfe  except  you  graunt  it, 
neither  can  you  refufe,  except  you  break  it.  I  meane 
only  with  quellions  to  tiye  your  wit,  which  fhall  neither 
touch  your  honour  to  aunfwere,  nor  my  honeftie  to  alke. 
Camilla  tooke  him  vp  Ihort,  as  one  not  to  feeke  how 
to  reply,  in  this  manner. 

GEntleman,  if  you  be  lefTe^  you  are  too  bolde,  if  fo^ 
too  broade,  in  claymmg  a  cuflome,  where  there 
18  no  prefcription.  I  knowe  not  your  name,  bicaufe 
you  feare  to  vtter  it,  neither  doe  I  defire  it,  and  you 
feeme  to  be  afhamed  of  your  face,  els  would  you  not 
hide  \\t  neither  doe  I  long  to  fee  it :  but  as  for  any  cul- 
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tome,  I  was  neucr  fo  fuperAitious,  that  either  I  thought 
it  treafon  to  breake  them,  or  reafon  to  keepe  them. 

As  for  the  prouing  of  my  witte,  I  had  rather  you 
(hould  accompt  me  a  foole  by  filence,  then  wife  by 
aunfwering?  For  fuch  queflions  in  thefe  affemblyes, 
sioue  fufpition  where  there  is  no  caufe,  and  therefore 
are  not  to  be  refolued  lead  there  be  caufe. 

Fhilautus^  who  euer  as  yet  but  played  with  the  bait, 
was  now  flroke  with  the  hooke,  and  no  leffe  delyghted 
to  heare  hir  fpeake,  then  defirous  to  obtaine  his  fuite, 
trayned  hir  by  the  bloud  in  this  fort 

IF  the  patience  of  men  were  not  greater  then  the 
peruerfeneiTe  of  women,  I  fhould  then  fall  from  a 
quellion  to  a  quarrell,  for  that  I  perceiue  you  draw 
the  counterfaite  of  that  I  would  fay,  by  the  conceit  of 
that  you  thinke  others  haue  fayd :  but  whatfoeuer  the 
colour  be,  the  piiSlure  is  as  it  pleafeth  the  Paynter : 
and  whatfoeuer  were  pretended,  the  minde  is  as  the 
h[e>rt  doth  intend.  A  cunning  Archer  is  not  knowen 
by  his  arrow  but  by  his  ayme :  neither  a  friendly  affec- 
tion by  the  tongue,  but  by  the  faith.  Which  iif  it  be 
fo,  me  thinketh  common  courteiie  (hould  allow  that, 
which  you  feeke  to  cut  off  by  courtly  coyneife,  as  one 
either  too  young  to  vnderfland,  or  obflinate  to  ouer* 
thwart,  your  yeares  ihall  excufe  the  one,  and  my  hu- 
mour pardon[the]  other. 

And  yet  Lady  I  am  not  of  that  faint  minde,  that 
though  I  winke  with  a  flafh  of  lyghtening,  I  dare  not 
open  mine  eyes  againe,  or  hauing  once  fuffered  a  re- 
pulfe,  I  fhould  not  dare  to  make  frefh  affault,  he  that 
flriketh  fayle  in  a  florme,  hoyfeth  them  higher  in  a 
calm,  whidi  maketh  me  the  bolder  to  vtter  that,  which 
you  difdaine  to  heare,  but  as  the  Doue  feemeth  angry, 
as  though  fhe  had  a  gall,  yet  yeeldeth  at  the  lafl  to  de- 
light :  fo  Ladyes  pretende  a  great  fkyrmifhe  at  the  firft, 
yet  are  boorded  willinglye  at  the  laft. 

I  meane  therefore  to  tell  you  this,  which  is  all,  that 
I  loue  you :  And  fo  wringing  hir  by  thft  V^xA^  \i^ 
ended:  ibe  beginning  as  followeOx 
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/^■^  Entleman(I  follow  my  firft  tearme)  which  (hewcth 
Vt  rather  my  modeftie  then  your  delait,  feeing  you 
rdemble  thofe  which  hauing  once  wet  their  feete,  care 
not  how  deepe  they  wade,  or  thofe  that  breaking  the 
yce,  weigh  not  how  farre  they  flippe,  thinking  it  law- 
full,  if  one  fuffer  you  to  treade  awry,  no  fhame  to  goe 
flipfhad  [flippefhood]:  if  Ifhould  faynothing  then  would 
you  vaunt  that  I  am  wonne :  for  that  they  that  are  illent 
feeme  to  confent,if  any  thing,  then  would  you  boafl  that 
I  would  bewoed,forthat[ye]  caiUes  that  come  toparlue 
[parleVzxid.  woemen  that  delight  in  courting, are  willing 
to  yeelde :  So  that  I  mud  eyther  heare  thofe  thinges 
which  I  would  not,  and  feeme  to  be  taught  by  none, 
or  to  holde  you  talke,  which  I  fhould  not,  and  runne 
into  the  fufpition  of  others.  But  certainlye  if  you 
knewe  how  much  your  talke  difpleafeth  me,  and  how 
lit[t]le  it  fhould  profit  you,  you  would  think  the  time  as 
vainely  lofl  in  beginning  your  talke,  as  I  accompt  ouer 
long,  vntill  you  ende  it 

If  you  build  vpon  cuflome  that  Mafkers  haue  liber- 
tie  to  fpeake  what  they  fhould  not,  you  fhall  know  that 
woemen  haue  reafon  to  make  them  heare  what  they 
would  not,  and  though  you  can  vtter  by  your  vifarde 
what-foeuer  it  be  with-out  blufhing,  yet  cannot  I  heare 
it  with-out  fhame.  But  I  neuer  looked  for  a  better  tale 
of  fo  ill  a  face,  you  (ay  a  bad  couloiu:  maye  make  a  good 
countenaunce,  but  he  that  conferreth  your  difordered 
difcourfe,  not  your  deformed  attyre,  may  rightly  faye, 
that  he  neuer  fawe  fo  crabbed  a  vifage,  nor  hearde  io 
crooked  a  vaine.  An  archer  faye  you  is  to  be  knowne 
by  his  ayme,  not  by  his  arrowe :  but  your  ayme  is  fo  ill, 
that  if  you  knewe  how  farre  wide  from  the  white  your 
fhaft  flicketh,  you  would  here-after  rather  break  your 
bow,  then  bend  it  If  I  be  too  young  to  vnderfland 
your  defUnies,  it  is  a  figne  I  can-not  like  [looke],  if  too 
obflinate,  it  is  a  token  I  will  not :  therefore  for  you  to 
bee  difpleafed,  it  eyther  needeth  not,  or  booteth  not 
Yet  goe  you  farther,  thinking  to  mdce  a  great  vertue 
Ofyoui  little  valure,  (eemg  thai  li%litcixi%  may  caufe  you 
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wincke,  but  it  ihall  not  (Iricke  you  blinde,  that  a  (lorme 
may  make  you  ilrycke  layle,  but  neuer  cut  the  mall, 
that  a  hotte  ikyrmilhe  may  caufe  you  to  retyre,  but 
neuer  to  runne  away :  what  your  cunning  is,  I  knowe 
not,  and  likely  it  is  your  courage  is  great,  yet  haue  I 
heard,  that  he  that  hath  efcaped  burning  with  lightning, 
hath  beene  fpoyled  with  thunder,  and  one  that  often 
hath  wiflied  drowning,  hath  beene  hanged  once  for  al, 
and  he  that  ihrinketh  from  a  bullette  in  the  maine  bat- 
taile,  hath  beene  flriken  with  a  bil  in  the  rerewarde. 
You  fall  from  one  thing  to  an  other,  viing  no  decorum, 
except  this,  that  you  fludy  to  haue  your  difcourfe  as 
farre  voyde  of  fence,  as  your  face  is  of  fauor,  to  the 
ende,  that  your  difiigured  countenaunce  might  fup- 
plye  the  diforder  of  your  ill  couched  fentences,  amonge 
the  which  you  bring  in  a  Doue  with-out  a  gall,  as  farre 
from  the  matter  you  fpeake  off,  as  you  are  from  the 
mafl[e]rye  you  would  haue,  who  although  ihe  can-not  be 
angiy  with  you  in  that  (he  hath  no  gall,  yet  can  fhe 
laugh  at  you  for  that  fhe  hath  a  fpleene. 

I  will  ende  where  you  beganne,  hoping  you  will 
beginne  where  I  end,  you  let  fall  your  queflion  which 
I  looked  for,  and  pickt  a  quarrell  which  I  thought  not 
of,  and  that  is  loue :  but  let  hir  that  is  difpofed  to 
aunfwere  your  quarrell,  be  curious  to  demaund  your 
queflion. 

Andthis[thus]Gentle-manneIdefireyou,allqueflions 
and  other  quarrelles  fet  aparte,  you  thinke  me  as  a 
friende,  fo  farre  forth  as  I  can  graunt  with  modeflie, 
or  you  require  with  good  manners,  and  as  a  friende  I 
wiihe  you,  that  you  blowe  no  more  this  fire  of  loue, 
which  will  wafle  you  before  it  warme  mee,  and  make 
a  colde  [coale]  in  you,  before  it  can  kindle  in  me  :  If 
you  think  otherwife  I  may  [canne]  afwell  vfe  a  fhifl  to 
driue  you  off,  as  you  did  a  fhewe  to  drawe  me  on.  I 
haue  aunfwered  your  cuflome,  leafl  you  fhould  argue 
me  of  coynes,  no  otherwife  then  I  might  mine  honour 
laued,  and  your  name  vnknowen. 

By  this  time  entered  an  other  Malc^^^^^raX  ^i^t]!K 
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after  the  fiune  manner,  and  onely  for  Camillas  loue, 
which  Philautus  quickly  efpyed,  and  feeing  his  CamiUa 
to  be  courted  with  fo  gallant  a  youth,  departed  :  yet 
with-in  a  comer,  to  the  ende  he  might  decipher  the 
Gentle-man  whom  he  found  to  be  one  of  the  braueft 
youthes  in  all  England^  called  Surius,  then  wounded 
with  griefe,  hee  foimded  with  weaknelfe,  and  going  to 
his  chamber  beganne  a  frelhe  to  recount  his  miferies 
in  this  forte. 

Ah  myferable  and  accurfed  Fhilautus^  the  veiye 
monAer  of  Nature  and  fpedlacle  of  ihame,  if  thou  liue 
thou  (halt  be  defpyfed,  if  thou  dye  not  myifed,  if  wo[o]e 
poynted  at,  if  win  lo[a]thed,  if  loofe  laughed  at,  bi]pd 
either  to  liue  in  loue  and  be  forlaken,  or  die  with  loue 
and  be  forgotten. 

Ah  Camilla  would  eyther  I  had  bene  bom  without 
eyes  not  to  fee  thy  beautie,  or  with-out  eares  not  to 
heare  thy  wit,  the  one  hath  enflamed  me  with  the 
deiire  of  Venus,  the  other  with  the  giftes  of  FaUaSy 
both  with  the  fire  of  loue :  Loue,  yea  loue  Fhilautus^ 
then  the  which  nothing  canne  happen  vnto  man  more 
miferable. 

I  perceiue  now  that  the  Chariotte  of  the  Sunne 
is  for  Phabtts,  not  for  Phaeton^  that  Bucephalus  will 
(loupe  to  none  but  Alexander^  that  none  can  founde 
Mercurius  pipe  but  Orpheus,  that  none  (hall  win  Camillas 
liking  but  Surius  a  Gentlemanne.  I  confeiTe  of  greater 
b3nrth  then  I,  and  yet  I  dare  fay  not  of  better  [greater] 
faith.  It  is  he  PhUauius  that  will  fleete  all  the  I2X.  from 
thy  [the]  beard,  in-fomuch  as  (he  will  difdaine  to  looke 
vpon  thee,  if  (he  but  once  thinke  vppon  him.  It  is  he 
PhUauius  that  hath  wit  to  tiye  hir,  wealth  to  allure  hir, 
perfonage  to  entice  hir,  and  all  thinges  that  eyther 
Nature  or  Fortune  can  giue  to  winne  hir. 

For  asllie  Phrigian  Harmonie  being  moued  to  the 
Calenes  maketh  a  great  noyfe,  but  being  moued  to 
Apollo  it  is  dill  and  quiet :  fo  the  loue  of  Camilla 
dedred  of  mee,  moouedi  I  knowe  not  how  manye  dif- 
cordes,  but  proued  olSurius^it  is  calme,and  confentetk. 
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It  is  not  ihe  fweete  flower  that  Lsulyes  defyre,  but 
the  fkyre,  whiche  maketh  them  weare  that  in  dieyr 
heades,  wrought  forth  with  the  needle,  not  brought 
forth  by  Nature :  And  in  the  lyke  manner  they  ac- 
compte  of  that  loue,  whiche  arte  canne  coulour,  not 
that  the  heart  dooth  confefTe,  where-in  they  imitate  the 
Maydens  as  {Eupkues  often  hath  told  mee)  of  Athens^ 
who  tooke  more  delight  to  fee  a  freihe  and  fine  cou- 
lour,  then  to  tail  a  fweete  and  wholfome  firrop. 

I  but  howe  knowefl  thou  that  Surius  iayth  is  not  as 
great  as  thine,  when  thou  art  aflured  thy  vertue  is  no 
lefle  then  his?  He  is  wife,  and  that  thou  feed :  val- 
yaunt,  and  that  thou  feared :  rich,  and  that  thou  lack- 
ed :  fit  to  pleafe  hir,  and  difplace  thee :  and  without 
fpite  be  it  fayd,  worthye  to  doe  the  one,  and  willing 
to  attempt  the  other. 

Ah  Camilia^  Camilla^  I  know  not  whether  I  ihould 
more  commend  thy  beautie  or  thy  wit,  neither  can  I 
tell  whether  thy  lookes  haue  wounded  me  more  or 
thy  words,  for  diey  both  haue  wrought  fuch  an  altera- 
tion in  my  fpirites,  that  feeing  thee  filent,  thy  comely- 
nefle  maketh  me  in  a  maze,  and  hearing  diee  fpeaking^ 
thy  wifedome  maketh  me  darke  madde. 

I  but  things  aboue  thy  height,  are  to  be  looked  at^ 
not  reached  at.  I  but  if  now  I  (hould  ende,  I  had  ben 
better  neuer  to  haue  begon  [begun].  I  but  time  mud 
weare  away  loue,  I  but  time  may  winne  it  Hard  dones 
are  pearced  with  foft  droppes,  great  Oakeshewen  downe 
with  many  blowes,  the  donied  heart  mollyfied  by  con- 
tinuall  perfwafions,  or  true  perfeueraunce. 

If  deferts  can  nothing  preuaile,  I  will  praAife  de- 
ceipts,  and  what  faith  cannot  doe,  coniuring  diall. 
What  iaj&  thou  PkUautuSf  cand  thou  imagine  fo  great 
mifchiefe  againd  hir  thou  loued  ?  Knowell  thou  not, 
that  Fifh  caught  with  medicines,  and  women  gotten 
withwitchcraftareneuerwholefom[e]?  No,no,theFoxes 
wiles  (hal  neuer  enter  into  ye  Lyons  head,  nor  Medeas 
charmes  into  PAfi&itfAtf  heart  I,butlhaueh[e]ardtbat 
extremities  are  to  be  vfedi  where  thft  mt»&!t'vifiLT^^ 

Y 
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feme,  and  that  as  in  loue  ther  is  no  meafure  of  griefei 
fo  there  Ihould  be  no  ende  of  guile,  of  two  mifdiiefes 
the  lead  is  to  be  chofen,  and  therefore  I  thinke  it 
better  to  poyfon  hir  with  tlie  fweet  bait  of  loue,  then 
to  fpoile  my  felfe  with  the  bitter  fling  of  death. 

If  (he  be  obflinate,  why  fhould  not  I  be  defperate?  if 
(he  be  voyd  of  pitie,  why  ihouldelnot  bevoyde  of  pietie  ? 
}n  the  ruling  of  Empires  there  is  required  as  great  poli- 
cie  as  prowes  [proweiTe],  in  goueming  an  Eflate,  clofe 
crueltie  doth  more  good  then  open  clemende,  for  ye 
obteining  of  a  kingdome,  af  well  mifchiefe  as  mercy, 
istobe  pra6life[d].  And  then  in  the  winning  of  my  Loue, 
the  very  Image  of  beautie,  courtelie  and  wit,  (hall  I 
leaue  any  thing  vnfought,  vnattempted,  vndone  ?  He 
that  defireth  riches,  mud  dretche  the  (bring  that  will 
not  reach,  and  pradlife  all  kindes  of  getting.  He  that 
coueteth  honour,  and  can-not  clymbe  by  the  ladder, 
mud  vfe  al  colours  of  ludine(re :  He  that  thirdeth  for 
Wine,  mud  not  care  how  he  get  it,  but  wher  he  maye 
get  it,  nor  he  that  is  in  loue,  be  curious,  what  meanes 
he  ought  to  vfe  but  re[a]dy  to  attempt  any :  For  flender 
affedtion  do  I  think  that,  which  either  the  feare  of  Law, 
or  care  of  Religion  may  dimini(h. 

Fye  Philautus^  thine  owne  wordes  condempne  thee 
of  wickednefFe :  tulh  the  paflfions  I  fudaine,  are  nei- 
ther to  be  quieted  with  couniaile,  nor  eafed  by  reafon : 
therefore  I  am  fully  refolued,  either  by  Arte  to  ¥rinne 
hir  loue,  or  by  defpayre  to  loofe  mine  owne  lyfe. 

I  haue  hearde  heere  in  London  of  an  Italian^  cun- 
ning in  Mathematicke  named  PfeUus^  of  whome  in 
Italy  I  haue  hearde  in  fuche  cafes  canne  doe  much  by 
Magicke,  and  will  doe  all  thinges  for  money,  him  will 
I  affaye,  as  well  with  golde  as  other  good  toume9,  and 
I  thinke  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  wrought,  but  (hal 
be  wrought  for  gylt,  or  good  wil,  or  both. 

And  in  this  rage,  as  one  forgetting  where  hee 
was,  and  whome  hee  loued,  hee  went  immediately  to 
feeke  Phidcke  for  that,  which  onely  was  to  bee  found 
by  Fortuati 
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HEre  Gentlemen  you  maye  fee,  into  what  open 
linnes  the  heate  of  Loue  driueth  man,  efpe- 
cially  where  one  louing  is  in  difpayre,  either  of  his 
owne  imperfedtion  or  his  Ladyes  vertues,  to  bee  be- 
loued  againe,  which  caufeth  man  to  attempt  thofe 
thinges,  that  are  contrarie  to  his  owne  minde,  to  Re- 
ligion, to  honeflie. 

What  greater  villany  can  there  be  deuifed,  then  to 
enquire  of  Sorcerers,  South-fayers,  Coniurers,  or 
learned  Clearkes  for  the  enioying  of  loue  ?  But  I 
will  not  refell  that  heere,  which  fhall  bee  confuted 
heere-after. 

Fhilautus  hath  foone  founde  this  Gentleman,  who 
condudting  him  into  his  fludie,  and  demaunding  of 
him  the  caufe  of  his  comming,  PMlatUus  beginneth  in 
this  manner,  as  one  pail  Ihame  to  vnfold  his  fute. 

M  After  FfeUus  (and  Countrey-man,)  I  neyther 
doubt  of  your  cunning  to  fatiihe  my  requeft, 
your  wifedome  to  conceale  it,  for  were  either  of 
them  wanting  in  you,  it  might  toume  mee  to  trouble, 
and  your  felfe  to  ihame. 

I  haue  hearde  of  your  learning  to  be  great  in  Ma- 
gicke,  and  fomewhat  in  Phiiicke,  your  experience  in 
both  to  be  exquifit,  which  caufed  me  to  feeke  to  you 
for  a  remedie  of  a  certeine  griefe,  which  by  your  meanes 
maye  be  eafed,  or  els  no  wayes  ciured. 

And  to  the  ende  fuch  cures  may  be  wrought,  God 
hath  ftirred  vp  in  all  times  Clearkes  of  greate  vertue, 
and  in  thefe  our  dayes  men  of  no  imall  credite,  among 
the  which,  I  haue  hearde  no  one,  more  commended 
then  you,  which  althoughe  happelye  your  modeftye 
will  denye,  (for  that  the  greateil  Clearkes  doe  com- 
monlye  diilemble  their  knowledge)  or  your  precifeneiTe 
not  graunt  it,  for  that  cunning  men  are  often  [more] 
daungerous,  yet  the  worlde  doth  well  know  it,  diuers 
haue  tryed  it,  and  I  muft  needes  beleeue  it 

Pfeilus  not  fuffering  him  to  raunge,  yet  deiirous  to 
know  his  arrant^  aunfwered  him  tbua. 
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GEndeman  and  countxyman  as  you  iay,  and  I  d» 
leeue,  but  of  that  heereafter :  if  you  haue  fo 
great  confidence  in  my  cunning  as  you  proted,  it  may 
bee  your  ilrong  imagination  fliall  worke  yat  in  you, 
which  my  Art  cannot,  for  it  is  a  principle  among  vs» 
yat  a  vehement  thought  is  more  auayleable,  then  ye 
vertue  of  our  figures,  formes,  or  charedlers.  As  for 
keeping  your  counfayle,  in  things  honed,  it  is  no 
matter,  and  in  caufes  vnlawful,  I  will  not  meddle. 
And  yet  if  it  threaten  no  man  harme,  and  maye  doe 
you  good,  you  fhall  finde  my  fecrecie  to  be  great, 
though  my  fdence  be  final,  and  therefore  lay  on. 

THere  is  not  farre  hence  a  Gentlewoman  whom  I 
haue  long  time  loued,  of  honed  parents,  great 
vertue,  and  fmgular  beautie,  fuch  a  one,  as  neither  by 
Art  I  can  defcribe,  nor  by  feruice  deferue :  And  yet 
bicaufe  I  haue  heard  many  fay,  that  wher  cunning  mud 
worke, thewhole  bodymudbe  coloured, this  is  hirfhape. 

She  is  a  Virgin  of  the  age  of  eighteene  yeares,  of 
ftature  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  fuch  was 
luno :  hir  haire  blacke,  yet  comely,  and  fuch  had 
Lada :  hir  eyes  hafill,  yet  bright,  and  fuch  were  the 
lyghtes  of  Venus. 

And  although  mv  ikill  in  Phifognomie  be  iinall,  yet 
in  my  iudgement  me  was  borne  vnder  Venus^  hir  for- 
head,  nofe,  lyppes,  and  chinne,  fore-fhewing  (as  by 
fuch  rules  we  gt^t)  both  a  defire  to  lyue,  and  a  good 
fuccede  in  loue.  In  compledlion  of  pure  ianguine,  in 
condition  a  right  Sainte,  feldome  giuen  to  play,  often 
to  prayer,  the  fird  letter  of  whofe  name  (for  that  alio 
is  necedajy)  is  Camilla.  ^ 

THis  Lady  I  haue  ferued  long,  and  often  fued 
vnto,  in-fomuch  that  I  haue  melted  like  wax 
agamd  the  fire,  and  yet  lined  in  the  flame  with  the  flye 
Pyraufla,  O  Pfdlus  the  tormentes  fudained  by  hir 
prefence,  the  griefes  endured  by  hir  abfence,  the 
pyning  Uioughtes  in  the  daye,  the  pinching  dreames 
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in  the  night,  the  dying  life,  the  liuing  death,  the 
ie[a]loufie  at  all  times,  and  the  difpaire  at  this  inflant, 
can  ne3rther  be  vttered  of  me  with-out  fi[o]udes  of 
teares,  nor  heard  of  thee  with-out  griefe. 

No  Pfdlus  not  the  tortures  of  hell  are  eyther  to  be 
compared,  or  fpoken  of  in  the  refpe<5l  of  my  tor- 
mentes :  for  what  they  all  had  feuerally,  all  that  and 
more  do  I  feele  ioyntly :  In-fomuch  that  with  Syfipkus 
I  roUe  the  (lone  euen  to  the  toppe  of  the  Hill,  when 
it  tumbleth  both  it  felfe  and  me  into  the  bottome  of 
hell :  yet  neuer  ceafinglaltemp[t]e  to  renewe  my  labour, 
which  was  begimne  in  death,  and  can-not  ende  in  life. 

What  dryer  thirft  could  Tantalus  endure  then  I, 
who  haue  almofl  euerye  houre  the  drinke  I  dare  not 
tafle,  and  the  meate  I  can-not  ?  In-fomuch  that  I  am 
tome  vpon  the  wheele  with  Ixum^  my  lyuer  gnawne 
of  the  Vultures  and  Harpies :  yea  my  foule  troubled 
euen  with  the  vnfpeakeable  paines  of  Megctra^  Tifi- 
phone^  Ale6lo :  whiche  fecrete  forrowes  although  it  were 
more  meete  to  enclofe  them  in  a  Laborinth,  then  to 
fette  them  on  a  HiU :  Yet  where  the  minde  is  pafl 
hope,  the  face  is  pafl  (hame.  It  fareth  with  me  Pfellus 
as  with  the  Aujlrich  [Ollridge],  who  pricketh  none  but 
hir  felfe,  which  caufeth  hir  to  runne  when  (he  would 
reft :  or  as  it  doth  with  the  Felicane^  who  (Iricketh 
bloud  out  of  hir  owne  bodye  to  do  others  good :  or 
with  the  Wood  Culuer,  who  plucketh  of  hir  [his] 
fe[a]thers  in  winter  to  keepe  others  from  colde :  or  as 
with  the  Storke,  who  when  fhe  is  leafl  able,  carrieth 
the  greated  burthen.  So  I  pra6tife  all  thinges  that 
may  hurt  mee  to  do  hir  good  that  neuer  regardeth  my 
paynes,  fo  farre  is  (hee  from  rewarding  them. 

For  as  it  is  impoflible  for  the  bed  Adamant  to 
drawe  yron  vnto  it  if  the  Diamond  be  neere  it,  fo  is  it 
not  to  bee  looked  for,  that  I  with  all  my  feruice,  fuite, 
de&rtes,  and  what  els  fo-euer  that  may  draw  a  woe- 
manne,  (hould  winne  Camilla^  as  longe  as  Surius^  a 
precious  ilone  in  hir  eyes,  and  an  eye  fore  in  vsusi^ 
Dee  prefect,  who  loueth  hir  I  kno^t  looYi^^Si^^^^ 
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him  I  feare  me,  better,  which  loue  wil  breed  betweene 
vs  fuch  a  deadly  hatred,  that  beeing  dead,  our  bloud 
cannot  bee  mingled  together  X^^HoruszxAAegithuSy 
and  beeing  burnt,  the  flames  fhall  parte  like  PoUnica 
and  Eieocles^  fuch  a  mortall  enmitie  is  kindled,  that 
nothing  can  quench  it  but  death :  and  yet  death  (hall 
not  ende  [it} 

What  counfell  canne  you  giue  me  in  this  cafe  ?  what 
comfort?  what  hope? 

When  AcanHus coulde  not perfwade  CydippeXo  loue, 
he  pradtifed  fraude.  When  Tarquinius  coulde  not 
winne  Lucrelia  by  prayer,  hee  vfed  force. 

When  the  Gods  coulde  not  obtaine  their  defires  by 
fuite,  they  turned  them-felues  into  newe  (hapes,  leauing 
nothing  vndonne,  for  feaie,  they  (hould  bee  vndonne. 

The  defeafe  of  loue  Pfillus^  is  impatient,  the  defire 
extreame,  whofe  aifaultes  neyther  die  wife  can  refill 
by  pollicie,  nor  the  valiaunt  by  flrength. 

Julius  Cafar  a  noble  Conquerour  in  warre,  a  graue 
Counfaylour  in  peace,  after  he  had  fubdued  Fraunce^ 
Germanie^  Britaine^  Spaitu^  Italy^  Thefalay  {^Theffalia\ 
Aegipt^  yea  entered  with  no  leffe  puiflaunce  then  good 
fortune  into  Armenia^  into  FantuSy  into  Africa^  yeelded 
in  his  chiefefl  victories  to  loue,  Ffellus^  as  a  thing 
fit  for  Ca/ar,\9ho  conquered  allthinges  fauing  him-felfe, 
and  a  deeper  wound  did  the  fmall  Arrowe  of  Cupid 
make,  then  all  the  fpeares  of  his  enimies. 

JfannUfol  lot  leffe  valiaunt  in  armes,  nor  more  for- 
tunate in  loue,  hauing  fpoyled  Tidnum^  Trebia^  Traf- 
mma  and  Carinas^  fubmitted  him-felfe  in  Apulia  to  ]re 
loue  of  a  woman,  whofe  hate  was  a  terrour  to  all  men, 
and  became  fo  bewitched,  that  ne3rther  the  feare  of 
death,  nor  the  defure  of  glorye  coulde  remoue  him 
from  the  lappe  of  his  louer. 

lomitte  Z^ifiro^,  whowasconflrained  to  vfe  a  difUfie 
forthedefireofhisloue.  Z)^;i^iS?r,  who  ventured  to  croffe 
the  Seacs  for  Hero.  Hyphus  [/phis']  that  hanged  him- 
felfe,  Fyramus  that  killed  him-felfe  and  infinite  more, 
wMch  coulde  not  re&Sltht  Yiox^kifro:^^  of  affe&ion. 
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And  fo  fiure  hath  this  humour  crept  into  the  minde, 
that  Biblis  loued  hir  Brother,  Myrf\K^  hir  Father,  Car 
ir^i^hir  nephew :  In-fomuch  as  ther  is  no  reafon  to  be 
giuen  for  fo  llraung[e]  a  griefe,  nor  no  remedie  fo  vn- 
lawefull,  but  is  to  bee  fought  for  fo  monflrous  a  defeafe. 
My  defeafe  is  flraung[e],  I  my  felfe  a  llraimger,  and  my 
fuite  no  lefTe  flraunge  then  my  name,  yet  leafl  I  be 
tedious  in  a  thing  that  requireth  haile,  giue  eare  to 
my  tale. 

IHaue  hearde  oflen-tymes  that  in  Loue  there  are 
three  thinges  for  to  bee  vfed,  if  time  feme,  vio- 
lence, if  wealth  be  great,  golde,  if  neceflitie  compel, 
forcerie. 

But  of  thefe  three  but  one  can  fland  me  in  ileede, 
the  lafl,  but  not  the  lead,  whiche  is  able  to  worke  the 
mindes  of  all  woemen  like  wax,  when  the  others  can 
fcarfe  wind  them  like[a]  with.  Medicines  there  are  that 
can  bring  it  to  paffe,  and  men  ther  are  that  haue,  fome 
by  potions,  fome  by  verfes,  fome  by  dreames,  all  by 
deceite,  the  enfamples  were  tedious  to  recite,  and  you 
knowe  them,  the  meanes  I  come  to  leame,  and  you 
can  giue  them,  which  is  the  onely  caufe  of  my  com- 
roing,  and  may  be  the  occalion  of  my  pleafure,  and 
certainlye  the  waye  both  for  your  prayfe  and  profit 

WheUier  it  be  an  enchaunted  leafe,  a  verfe  oiPythia^ 
a  figure  oiAmphion^  a  Charedler  of  OfchaneSy  an  Image 
of  Venus^  or  a  braunch  of  SybiUa^  it  (killeth  not 

Let  it  be  e3rther  the  feedes  of  Medea,  or  the  bloud 
of  PhilUsy  let  it  come  by  Oracle  of  ApoUoy  or  by  Pro- 
phede  of  lyrefiasy  eyther  by  the  intrayles  of  a  Goat, 
or  what  els  foeuer  I  care  not,  or  by  all  thefe  in  on^ 
to  make  fure  incantation  and  fpare  not 

If  I  winne  my  loue,  you  (hall  not  loofe  your  labour, 
and  whether  it  redound  or  no  to  my  greater  periU,  I 
will  not  yet  forget  your  paines. 

Let  this  potion  be  of  fuch  force,  that  (he  may  doat 
in  hir  defire,  and  I  delight  in  hir  diflrefle. 

And  if  in  this  cafe  you  eyther  reueale  my  fuite  or 
dcnye  it,  you  Ihall  foone  pexceyue  iWl  FhUautus'v^ 
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dye  as  defpexatdye  in  one  minute,  as  he  hath  lined 
this  three  monedies  carefully,  and  this  your  (iudie 
(hall  be  my  grauei  if  by  your  (ludye  you  eafe  not  my 
griefe. 

When  he  had  thus  ended  he  looked  fo  (lemly  vpon 
Pfdlus^  that  he  wilhed  him  farther  off,  yet  taking  him 
by  the  hande,  and  walking  into  his  chamber,  this  good 
man  began  thus  to  aunfwere  him. 

GEntleman,  if  the  inward  fpirite  be  aunfwerable  to 
'  die  outward  fpeach,  or  the  thoughtes  of  your 
heart  agreeable  to  the  words  of  your  mouth,  you  ihal 
breede  to  your  felfe  great  difcredite,  and  to  me  no 
(mall  difquyet  Doe  you  thinke  Gentleman  that  the 
minde  being  created  of  God,  can  be  ruled  by  man,  or 
that  anye  one  can  moue  the  heart,  but  he  that  made 
the  heart  ?  But  fuch  hath  bene  the  fuperfUtion  of  olde 
women,  and  fuch  the  folly  of  young  men,  yat  there 
could  be  nothing  fovayne  but  the  one  woulde  inuent, 
nor  anye  thing  fo  fenceleffe  but  the  other  would  be- 
leeue :  which  then  brought  youth  into  a  fooles  Paia- 
dife,  and  hath  now  call  age  into  an  open  mockage. 

What  the  force  of  loue  is,  I  haue  knowen,  what  the 
effe<5ts  haue  bene  I  haue  heard,  yet  could  I  neuer 
leame  that  euer  loue  could  be  wonne,  by  the  vertues 
of  hearbes,  flones  or  words.  And  though  many  there 
haue  bene  fo  wicked  to  feeke  fuch  meanes,  yet  was 
there  neuer  any  fo  vnhappy  to  finde  them« 

Farrhafius  painting  Happlitides^co\£A  neither  make 
him  that  ranne  to  fweate,  nor  the  other  that  put  off  his 
armour  to  breathe,  adding  this  as  it  were  for  a  note, 
No  further  then  colours :  meaning  that  to  giue  lyfe 
was  not  in  his  Pencil,  but  in  the  Gods. 

And  the  like  may  be  laid  of  vs  that  giue  ourmindea 
to  know  the  courfe  of  the  Starres,  the  Plannets,  the 
whole  Globe  of  heauen,  the  Simples,  the  Compounds, 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  that  fomething  we  may  geffe 
by  the  out-ward  fhape,  fome-thing  by  the  natiuitie : 
hii%  \Q  wreil  the  will  of  maa^  or  to  wreath  his  heart  to 
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our  humours,  it  is  not  in  the  compafle  of  Arte^  but  in 
the  power  of  the  moil  highefU 

But  for  bicaufe  there  haue  bene  manye  with-out 
doubt,  that  haue  giuen  credit  to  the  vayne  illufions  of 
Witches,  or  the  fondeinuentions  of  idle  perfons,IwiU  fet 
downe  fuch  reafons  as  I  haue  heard,  and  you  wil  laugh 
at,  fo  I  hope,  I  (hal  both  fatiffie  your  minde  and  make 
you  a  l3rttle  merry,  for  me  thinketh  there  is  nothing 
that  can  more  delyght,  then  to  heare  the  things  which 
haue  no  weight,  to  be  thought  to  haue  wrought  wonders. 

If  you  take  Pepper,  the  feede  of  a  Nettle,  and  a 
pretie  quantitie  of  Pyreium^  beaten  or  pounded  alto- 
gether, and  put  into  Wine  of  two  yeares  olde,  when- 
foeuer  you  drinke  to  Camilla^  if  (he  loue  you  not,  you 
loofe  your  labour.  The  cofl  is  fmall,  but  if  your  be- 
liefe  be  conftant  you  winne  the  goale,  for  this  Receipt 
flandeth  in  a  (Irong  conceipt. 

Egges  and  Honnye,  blended  with  the  Nuts  of  a  Pine 
tree,  and  laid  to  your  left  fide,  is  of  as  great  force  when 
you  looke  vppon  Camilla  to  bewitch  the  minde,  as 
the  QuifiUffence  of  Stocke-fiih,  is  to  nourifh  the  body. 

An  hearbe  there  is,  called  Anacamfaritis^  a  flrange 
name  and  doubtlefle  of  a  llraunge  nature,  for  whofo- 
euer  toucheth  it,  falleth  in  loue,  with  the  perfon  (hee 
next  feeth.  It  groweth  not  in  England^  but  heere  you 
ihal  haue  that  which  is  not  halfe  fo  good,  that  will  do 
as  much  good,  and  yet  truly  no  more. 

The  Hearbe  Cartfium^  moyftened  with  the  bloude  of 
a  Lyl^irde,  and  hanged  about  your  necke,  will  caufe 
Camilla  ^for  hir  you  loue  bed)  to  dreame  of  your  fer- 
uices,  fuites,  defires,  defertes,  and  whatfoeuer  you 
would  wi(h  hir  to  thinke  of  you,  but  beeing  wakened 
(he  (hall  not  remember  what  (hee  dreamed  off.  And 
this  Hearbe  is  to  be  founde  in  a  Lake  neere  Boetia^ 
of  which  water  who  fo  drinketh,  (hall  bee  caught  in 
Loue,  but  neuer  finde  the  Hearbe :  And  if  hee  dnndce 
not,  the  Hearbe  is  of  no  force. 

There  is  in  the  Frogges  fide,  a  bone  called  Apocjh 
^m,  and  in  the  heade  of  a  young  CoVi^  ^\^>9oc«^ 
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named  Hippomanes^  both  fo  efie&uall,  for  the  ob- 
teining  of  loue,  that  who  fo  getteth  either  of  them, 
(hall  winne  any  that  are  willyng,  but  fo  iniuriouflye 
both  crafle  and  Nature  dealt  with  young  Gentlemen 
that  feeke  to  gaine  good  will  by  thefe  meanes,  that  the 
one  is  lycked  off  before  it  can  be  gotten,  die  other 
breaketh  as  foone  as  it  is  touched.  And  yet  vnleffe 
Hippotnanes  be  lycked,  it  can-not  worke,  and  except 
Apocycon  be  found  it  is  nothing  worth. 

I  omit  the  Thiflle  Eryn^um^  the  Hearbes  CatOr 
fund  and  Pyteuma^  luba  his  Charito  blapfuron^  and 
Orpheus  Staphilinus^  all  of  fuch  vertue  in  cafes  of  loue, 
that  if  Camilla  (houlde  but  tail  any  one  of  them  in  hir 
mouthe,  (he  woulde  neuer  lette  it  goe  downe  hir 
throate,  leafle  (hee  (houlde  bee  poyfoned,  for  well  you 
knowe  Gendeman,  that  Loue  is  a  Poyfon,  and  there- 
fore by  Poyfon  it  mud  be  mayntayned. 

But  I  will  not  foigette  as  it  were  the  Methridate  of 
the  Magitians,  the  Bead  Hiena^  of  whom  there  b  no 
parte  fo  (mall,  or  fo  vyle,  but  it  ferueth  for  their  pur- 
pofe :  Infomuch  that  they  accompt  Hyena  their  God 
that  can  doe  al,  and  their  Diuel  that  will  doe  alL 

If  you  take  feauen  hayres  of  Hyenas  lyppes,  and  car- 
rye  them  dxe  dayes  in  your  teeth,  or  a  peece  of  hir 
(kinne  nexte  your  bare  hearte,  or  hir  bellye  girded  to 
hir  [your]  led  (ide,  if  Camilla  fuffer  you  not  to  obtaine 
your  purpofe,  certemely  (lie  can-not  chufe,  but  thanke 
you  for  your  paines. 

And  u  you  want  medicines  to  winne  women,  I  haue 
yet  more,  the  lungs  of  a  Vultur^  the  a(hes  of  StelHo^ 
the  led  done  of  a  Cocke,  the  tongue  of  a  Goofe,  the 
brayne  of  a  Cat,  the  lad  haire  of  a  Wolues  taile. 
Thinges  eafie  to  be  hadde,  and  commonly  prafUfed, 
fo  that  I  would  not  haue  thee  dande  in  doubte  of  thy 
loue,  when  either  a  young  Swallow  fami(hed,  or  the 
Ihrowding  (heete  of  a  dcere  friend,  or  a  waxen  Taper 
that  burnt  at  his  facte,  or  the  enchaunted  Needle  that 
Medea  hid  in  lafans  deeue,  are  able  not  onely  to  make 
them  defire  loue,  but  alfo  dye  for  loue. 
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How  doe  you  now  feele  your  felfe  Philautus  ?  If  the 
lead  of  thefe  charmes  be  not  fuffident  for  thee,  all  exor- 
diines  and  coniurations  in  the  world  will  not  feme  thee. 

You  fee  (jentleman,  into  what  blynde  and  grofe  er« 
rours  in  olde  time  we  were  ledde,  thinking  euery  olde 
wiues  tale  to  be  a  truth,  and  euery  merry  word,  a  very 
witdicraft.  When  the  Aegyptians  fell  from  their  God 
to  their  Priefls  of  Memphis^  and  the  Grecians^  from 
their  MoraU  queilions,  to  their  difputations  of  Ptrrhus^ 
and  the  Romaines  from  religion,  to  polyde :  then  began 
all  fuperftition  to  breede,  and  all  impietie  to  bloColme, 
and  to  be  fo  great,  they  haue  both  growen,  that  the 
one  being  then  an  Infant,  is  nowe  an  Elephant,  and 
the  one  Seeing  then  a  Twigge,  is  now  a  Tree. 

They  inuented  as  many  Enchauntments  for  loue,  as 
they  did  for  the  Tooth-ach,  but  he  that  hath  tiyed 
both  will  fay,  that  the  befl  channe  for  a  Toothe,  is  to 
pull  it  out,  and  the  befl  remedie  for  Loue,  to  weare 
It  out  If  incantations,  or  potions,  or  amorous  fayings 
could  haue  preuailed,  Circes  would  neuer  haue  loft 
Vlyffes^  nor  Fhadra  Hippolitus^  nox  Fhillis  Demophoan. 

IfConiurations,Chara£ters,Circles,Figures,F[i]endes, 
or  Furies  might  haue  wrought  anye  thing  in  loue, 
^^^^awoulde  not  haue  {\yStitAIafonto  alter  hisminde. 

If  the  iirTopes  of  Micaanias^  or  the  Verfes  oiAeriiea'^ 
or  the  Satyren  of  Dipfas  were  of  force  to  moue  the 
minde,  they  all  three  would  not  haue  bene  martired 
with  the  torments  of  loue. 

No  no  Philautus  thou  maift  well  poyfon  CamiUa 
with  fuch  drugges,  but  neuer  perfwade  hir :  For  I  con- 
fefle  that  fud^  hearbes  may  alter  the  bodye  from 
ftrength  to  weakeneiTe,  but  to  thinke  that  they  can 
moue  the  minde  from  vertue  to  vice,  from  chaftide  to 
luft,  I  am  not  fo  limple  to  beleeue,  neither  would  I 
haue  thee  fo  iinful  as  to  doubt  [doe]  it 


^      T     Vdlla  miniftringan  amorous  potion  vnto  hir  hu£* 
,  h2xA  Lucrt" 
nely  deiired. 


J ^  band  Lucretius^  procured  his  death,  whofe  life 
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AriftMe  noteth  one  that  beeing  inflamed  with  the 
beautie  of  a  faire  Ladye,  thought  by  medicine  to  pro- 
cure his  blifle,  and  wrought  in  the  ende  hir  bane :  So 
was  Caligula  (laine  of  Cafonia^  and  Lucius  LucuUus 
of  CaliJHne . 

Perfwade  thy  felfe  Philautus  that  to  vfe  hearbes  to 
winne  loue  will  weaken  the  body,  and  to  think  that 
hearbes  can  further,  doth  hurt  the  foule  :  for  as  great 
force  haue  they  in  fuch  cafes,  as  noble  men  thought 
them  to  haue  in  the  olde  time.  Achimeni[uy  the  hearbe 
was  of  fuch  force,  that  it  was  thought  if  it  wer  thrown 
into  the  battaile, it  would  make  all  the  foldiers  tremble: 
but  where  was  it  when  the  Hutnhri  and  Tentoni  were 
exiled  by  warre,  wher  ^twQAchiminis\_Achimmius\  one 
of  whofe  leaues  would  haue  faued  a  thoufand  lines? 

The  Kinges  oiPerfia  gaue  their  fouldiers  the  plant 
Latace^  which  who  fo  hadde,  (houlde  haue  plentye  of 
meate  and  money,  and  men  and  al  things :  but  why 
did  the  foldiers  of  Cafar  endure  fuch  famine  in 
Pharfalia^  if  one  hearbe  might  haue  eafed  fo  many 
heartes. 

Where  is  Balis  that  luba  fo  commendeth,  the 
which  coulde  call  the  dead  to  lyfe,  and  yet  hee  him- 
felfe  dyed  ? 

Democritus  made  a  confedlion,  that  who-foeuer 
dranke  it  (hould  haue  a  faire,  a  fortunate,  and  a  good 
childe.  Why  did  not  the  Ferfian  Kinges  fwill  this 
Nedlar,  hauing  fuch  deformed  and  vnhappy  iffue  ? 

Cato  was  of  that  minde,  that  three  enchaunted 
wordes  coulde  heale  the  eye-fight :  and  Vdrro^  that  a 
verfe  of  Sybilla  could  eafe  the  goute,  yet  the  one  was 
fayne  to  vfe  running  water,  which  was  but  a  colde 
medicine,  the  other  patience,  which  was  but  a  drye 
playfter. 

I  would  not  haue  thee  thinke  Philautus  that  loue 
is  to  bee  obteined  by  fuch  meanes,  but  onely  by  fayth, 
vertue,  and  conflancie. 

Fhilif  King  of  Macedon  calling  his  ^e  vppon  a 
bjTt  Vugin  became  eTvimovxted,  N«\v\di  Clymfiaf  his 
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wife  perceitdng,  thought  him  to  bee  enchaunted,  and 
caufed  one  of  the  feruauntes  to  bring  the  Mayden  vnto 
hir,  whome  fhee  thought  to  thrufl  both  to  exile  and 
(hame :  but  vieweing  hir  &yre  face  with-out  blemyihe, 
hir  chafle  eyes  with-out  glaundnge,  hir  modefl  coun- 
tenaunce,  hir  fober  and  woemanlye  behauiour,  finding 
alfo  hir  vertues  to  be  no  leiTe  then  hir  beautie,  (hee 
layde,  in  my  felfe  there  are  charmes,  meaning  that 
there  was  no  greater  enchauntment  in  loue,  then  tern- 
peraunce,  wifdome,beautie  and  chaflitie.  Fond  there- 
fore is  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  thinke  the  minde  to 
be  tyed  to  Magick,  and  the  pradife  of  thofe  filthy, 
that  feeke  thofe  meanes. 

Loue  dwelleth  in  the  minde,  in  the  will,  and  in  the 
hearts,  which  neyther  Coniurer  canne  alter  nor  Phi- 
ficke.  For  as  credible  it  is,  that  Cupid  fhooteth  his 
A[r]rowe  and  h3rtteth  the  heart,  as  that  hearbes  haue 
the  force  to  bewitch  the  heart,  onelye  this  difference 
there  is,  that  the  one  was  a  fidlion  of  poetrie,  the 
other  of  fuperiUtion.  The  will  is  placed  m  the  foule, 
and  who  canne  enter  there,  but  hee  that  created  the 
Ibule? 

No  no  Gentle-man  what-foeuer  you  haue  heard 
touching  this,  beleeue  nothing:  for  they  in  myne 
opinion  which  imagine  that  the  mynde  is  eyther  by 
incantation  or  excantation  to  bee  ruled,  are  as  far  from 
trueth,  as  the  £a(l  firom  the  Weil,  and  as  neere  im- 
pietie  againll  God,  as  they  are  to  (hame  among  men, 
and  fo  contrary  is  it  to  die  profeflion  of  a  ChrilUan, 
as  Paganifme. 

Suffer  not  your  felfe  to  bee  lead  with  that  vile  con« 
ceypte,  pradlife  in  your  loue  all  kinde  of  loyaltie.  Be 
not  mute,  nor  fiill  of  bab[b]le,  bee  fober,  but  auoyde 
follenneffe,  vfe  no  kinde  of  ryotte  e3rther  in  banquet- 
ing, which  procureth  furfeites,  nor  in  attyre^  which 
hafleth  beggerye. 

If  you  thinke  well  of  your  witte,  be  alwayes  plea- 
iaunt,  if  yll  bee  often  filent :  in  the  one  thy  talke  ihal 
proue  thee  iharpe,  in  the  other  thy  modcfidft^^^inSflt* 
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AH  fyihe  are  not  caught  widi  Flyes»  all  woemenne 
are  not  allured  with  perfonage.  Frame  letters,  dittieay 
Mulicke,  and  all  meanes  that  honedie  may  allowe : 
For  he  wooeth  well,  that  meaneth  no  yll,  and  hee 
fpeedeth  fooner  that  fpeaketh  what  he  Ihould,  then 
he  that  vttereth  what  he  will  Beleeue  me  PhilaiUus 
I  am  nowe  olde,  yet  haue  I  in  my  head  a  loue  tooth, 
and  in  my  minde  there  is  nothing  that  more  peaiceth 
the  heart  of  a  beautifiill  Ladye,  then  writinge,  where 
thou  mayfl  fo  fette  downe  thy  paifions  and  hir  perfec- 
tion, as  Ihee  (hall  haue  caufe  to  thinke  well  of  thee, 
and  better  of  hir  felfe :  but  yet  fo  warilye,  as  neyther 
thou  feeme  to  prayfe  hir  too  much,  or  debafe  thy  felfe 
too  lowelye  :  for  if  thou  flatter  them  with-out  meane 
they  loath  it*,  and  if  thou  make  of  thy  felfe  aboue  rea- 
fon  they  laugh  at  it,  temper  thy  wordes  fo  well,  and 
place  euerye  fentence  fo  wifelye,  as  it  maye  bee  harde 
for  hir  to  iudge,  whether  thy  loue  be  more  faythiiill, 
or  hir  beautie  amiable. 

Lions  fawne  when  they  are  clawed,  Tygers  (loupe 
when  they  are  tickled,  Bucephalus  lyeth  downe  when 
he  is  curryed,  woemen  yeelde  when  they  are  courted 

This  is  the  poyfon  PhilautuSy  the  enchauntment, 
the  potions  that  creepeth  by  (leight  into  the  minde  of 
a  woeman,  and  catcheth  hir  by  afluraunce,  better  then 
the  fonde  deuices  of  olde  dreames,  as  an  Apple  with 
an  Aue  Marie^  or  a  hafill  wand  of  a  yeare  olde  croiTed 
with  fix  Chara&ors,  or  the  pidture  of  Venus  in  Virgin 
Wax,  or  the  Image  of  Camilla  yppon  a  Moulwarpes 
(kinne. 

It  is  not  once  mendoned  in  the  £ngli(he  Courte, 
nor  fo  much  as  thought  of  in  any  ones  confcienoe, 
that  Loue  canne  bee  procured  by  fuch  meanes,  or  that 
anye  canne  imagine  fuche  myfchiefe,  and  yet  I  feare 
mee  it  is  too  common  in  our  Countrey,  where-by  they 
incurre  hate  of  euerye  one,  and  loue  of  none. 

Touching  my  cunning  in  any  vile  deuices  of  Magick 
it  was  neuer  my  (ludie,  onely  fome  delyght,  I  tooke  in 
the  Mathematicka  which  made  me  knowen  of  more 
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Aen  I  would,  and  of  more  then  thinke  well  of  me^ 
although  I  neuer  did  hurt  any,  nor  hmdred. 

But  be  thou  quiet  Fhiiautus,  and  vfe  thofe  meanes 
that  may  winne  thy  loue,  not  thofe  that  ma^  (horten 
hir  lyfe,  and  if  I  can  any  wayes  ilande  thee  m  (leade, 
vfe  me  as  thy  poore  friend  and  countrey-man,  harme 
I  will  doe  thee  none,  good  I  cannot  My  acquaint- 
ance in  Court  is  fmaU,  and  therefore  my  deal3mgs 
about  the  Courte  (hall  be  fewe,  for  I  loue  to  ilande 
aloofe  from  latu  and  lyghtning.  Fire  giueth  lyght  to 
things  faire  off,  and  bumeth  that  which  is  next  to  it 
The  Court  fhineth  to  me  that  come  not  there,  but 
iingeth  thofe  that  dwell  there.  Onely  my  counlayle 
vfe,  that  is  in  writing,  and  me  thou  (halt  finde  fecret, 
wiihing  thee  alwayes  fortunate,  and  if  thou  make  me 
pertaker  of  thy  fucceffe,  it  (hall  not  toume  to  thy 
griefe,  but  as  much  as  in  mee  lyeth,  I  will  further 
Uiee. 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  difcourfe,  Philautus  liked 
very  well  of  it,  and  thus  replyed. 

WEU  Pfellus,  thou  haft  wrought  that  in  me,  which 
thou  wi(he(l!,  forif  thebaites  that  are  layde  for 
beautie  be  fo  ridiculous,  I  thinke  it  of  as  great  effedl 
in  loue,  to  vfe  k  Plaifter  as  a  Potion. 

I  now  vt[t]erly  dilTent  from  thofe  that  imagine  Ma- 
gicke  to  be  the  meanes,  and  confent  with  thee,  that 
thinkeft  letters  to  be,  which  I  will  vfe,  and  howe  I 
fpeede  I  will  tell  thee,  in  the  meane  feafon  pardon  me, 
if  I  vfe  no  longer  aunfwere,  for  well  you  know,  that 
he  that  hath  the  fit  of  an  Ague  vpon  him,  hath  no  luft 
to  talke  but  to  tumble,  and  Loue  pinching  me  I  haue 
more  defrre  to  chew  vpon  melancholy,  then  to  difpute 
vpon  Magicke,  but  heereafter  I  will  make  repaire  vnto 
you,  and  what  I  now  giue  you  in  thankes,  I  will  then 
requite  with  amends. 

Thus  thefe  two  country-men  parted  with  certeine 
Italian  embracings  and  termes  of  courtefie,  more  then 
common.    Philautus  we  (hal  finde  in  b^  V^^sfsw^ 
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Pfettus  we  will  leaue  in  his  iludi<^y  the  one  mufing  of 
his  loue,  the  other  of  his  learning. 

HEre  Gentlewomen  you  may  fee,  how  iuftly  men 
feeke  to  entrap  you,  when  fcomefully  you  goe 
about  to  reiedt  them,  thinking  it  not  vnlawfiill  to  vfe 
Arte,  when  they  perc[e]iue  you  obflinate,  their  deal- 
ings I  wil[l]  not  allow,  neither  can  I  excufe  youis, 
and  yet  what  Ihould  be  the  caufe  of  both,  I  can 
gefle. 

When  Phydias  firft  paynted,  they  vfed  no  colours, 
but  blacke,  white,  redde,  and  yeolow  :  Zeuxis  added 
greene,  and  euery  one  inuented  a  new  (hadowing.  At 
tiie  lafl  it  came  to  this  pafle,  that  he  in  painting  de- 
ferued  mod  prayfe,  that  could  fette  downe  mod  cou- 
lours:  wherby  ther  was  more  contention  kindeled 
about  the  colour,  then  the  counterfaite,  and  greater 
emulation  for  variede  in  (hew,  then  workmanfhip  in 
fubilaunce. 

In  the  lyke  manner  hath  it  Men  out  in  Loue,  when 
Adam'9idio']ed  there  was  no  pollycie,butplaynedealyng, 
no  colours  but  blacke  and  white.  Afifedtion  was  mea« 
fured  by  faith,  not  by  fancie :  he  was  not  curious,  nor 
Eue  cruell :  he  was  not  enamoured  of  hir  beautie,  nor 
(he  allured  with  his  perfonage:  and  yet  then  was  (he 
the  faireft  woman  in  the  worlde,  and  he  the  propereft 
man.  Since  that  time  eueiy  louer  hath  put  too  a 
lynke,  and  made  of  a  Ring,  a  Chaine,  and  an  odde 
Comer,  and  framed  of  a  playne  Alley,  a  crooked  knot, 
and  Venus  Temple,  Dedalus  Laborinth.  One  curleth 
his  hayre,  thinking  loue  to  be  moued  with  fiiirelockes^ 
an  other  layeth  all  his  lyuing  yppon  his  backe,  iudg- 
ing  that  women  are  wedded  to  brauerie,  fome  vfe  dif- 
courfes  of  Loue,  to  kindle  affection,  fome  ditties  to 
allure  the  minde,  fome  letters  to  (Inrre  the  appetite 
diuers  fighting  to  proue  their  manhoode,  fundry  figh- 
ing  to  (hew  their  maladyes,  many  attempt  with  (howes 
to  pleafe  their  Ladyes  eyes,  not  few  with  Muficke  to 
entice  the  eare:  Inlbmuch  that  there  is  more  ftiifi 
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now,  who  flial  be  the  finefl  Louer,  then  who  is  the 
feithfuUelL 

This  caufeth  you  Gentlewomen,  to  picke  out  thofe 
that  can  court  you,  not  thofe  that  loue  you,  and  hee 
is  accompted  the  bed  in  your  conceipts,  that  vfeth  moil 
colours,  not  that  (heweth  greated  courteiie. 

A  playne  tale  of  faith  you  laugh  at,  a  picked  difcourfe 
of  fancie,  you  meruayle  at,  condempning  the  fimpli- 
citie  of  truth,  and  preferring  the  iingularitie  of  deceipt, 
where-in  you  refemble  thole  fifhes  that  xather  fwallow 
a  faire  baite  with  a  iharpe  hooke,  then  a  foule  worme 
breeding  in  the  mudde. 

HeereK)ff  it  conmieth  that  true  louers  receiuing  a 
floute  for  their  fayth,  and  a  mocke  for  their  good  mean- 
ing, are  enforced  to  feeke  fuch  meanes  as  might  com* 
pell  you,  which  you  knowing  impoflible,  maketh  you 
the  more  difdainefull,  and  them  the  more  defperate. 
This  then  is  my  couniaile,  that,  you  vfe  your  louers 
lyke  friends,  and  chufe  them  by  their  faith,  not  by  die 
fliew,  but  by  the  found,  neither  by  the  waight,  but  by 
the  touch,  as  you  do  golde :  fo  fhall  you  be  prayfed,  as 
much  for  vertue  as  beautie.  But  retoume  we  againe 
to  FhUautus  who  thus  beganne  to  debate  with  himfelfe. 

WHat  hail  thou  done  FhUautus^  in  feeking  to 
wounde  hir  that  thou  defirefl  to  winne  ? 

With  what  face  canfl  thou  looke  on  hir,  whome  thou 
foughteft  to  loofe  ?  Fye,  fye  Phiiauius^  thou  bringeil 
thy  good  name  into  quedion,  and  hir  lyfe  into  hazard, 
hauing  neither  care  of  thine  owne  credite,  nor  hir 
honour.  Is  this  the  loue  thou  pretended  which  is 
worfe  then  hate?  Didded  not  thou  feeke  to  poyfon 
hir,  that  neuer  pinched  thee? 

But  why  doe  I  recount  thofe  thinges  which  are  pad, 
and  I  repent,  I  am  now  to  coniider  what  I  mud  doe, 
not  what  I  would  haue  done  ?  Follyes  pail,  fhall  be 
wome  out  with  faith  to  come,  and  my  death  ihal  ihew 
my  defire.  Write  PhUautus^  what  fayed  thou?  write, 
no,  no  thy  rude  dile  wil  bewray  thy  meane  eftate^  vx4 
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thy  rafh  attempt,  will  purchafe  thine  ouerthiow.  Vt^ 
nus  delyghteth  to  heare  none  but  Mercury^  Pallas  wil 
be  flolne  of  none  but  Vlyffesy  it  moil  bee  a  iinoothe 
tongue,  and  a  fweete  tale  that  can  enchaunt  Vefta. 

Bolides  that  I  dare  not  trufl  a  meflenger  to  caiye  it, 
nor  hir  to  reade  it,  leall  in  (hewing  my  letter  fhee  dif- 
clofe  my  loue,  and  then  fhall  I  be  pointed  at  of  thofe 
that  hate  me,  and  pitied  of  thofe  that  lyke  me,  of  hir 
fcomed,  of  all  talked  off.  No  Fhilautus^  be  not  thou 
the  bye  word  of  the  common  people,  rather  fuffer  death 
by  (ilence,  tiien  deriiion  by  wiiting. 

I,  but  it  is  better  to  reueale  thy  loue,  then  con- 
ceale  it,  thou  knowefl  not  what  bitter  poyfon  lyeth  in 
fweet  words,  remember  ./^/t^,  who  by  experience  hath 
tiyed,  that  in  loue  one  letter  is  of  more  force,  then  a 
thoulknd  lookes.  If  they  lyke  writings  they  read  them 
often,  if  diflyke  them  runne  them  ouer  once,  and  this 
is  certeine  that  (he  that  readeth  fuche  toyes,  will  alfo 
aunfwere  them.  Onely  this  be  fecret  in  conueyaunce, 
which  is  the  thing  they  chieflyeft  defire.  Then  write 
Philautus  write,  he  that  feareth  euery  bu(h,  mu(l  neuer 
goe  a  birding,  he  that  cafleth  all  doubts,  (hal  neuer  be 
refolued  in  any  thing.  And  this  affure  thy  felfe  that 
be  thy  letter  neuer  fo  rude  and  barbarous,  fhee  will 
reade  it,  and  be  it  neuer  fo  louing  (he  will  not  fhewe 
it,  which  weare  a  thing  contrary  to  hir  honor,  and  the 
next  way  to  call  hir  honeftie  into  queftion.  For  thou 
hail  heard,  yea  and  thy  felfe  knowed,  that  Ladyes  that 
vaunt  of  their  Louers,  or  (hewe  their  letters,  are  ac- 
compted  in  Italy  counterfeit,  and  in  England  they  are 
not  thought  currant. 

TYiMS  Philautus  determined,  hab,  nab,  to  fende  his 
letters,  flattering  him-felfe  with  the  fucceffe  which  he 
to  him-felfe  faigned :  and  after  long  mufing,  he  thus 
beganne  to  ftame  the  minifter  of  his  loue. 

f  To  thefayreft^  Camilla. 

Aid  is  the  choyce  fayre  Ladye,  when  one  is  com- 
pelled eyther  by  filence  to  dye  with  griefe,  or 
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by  writing  to  liue  with  fhame :  Bat  fo  fweete  is  the 
deiire  of  lyfe,  and  fo  iharpe  aie  the  paffions  of  loue^ 
that  I  am  enforced  to  preferre  an  vnfeemely  fuite,  be* 
fore  an  vntimely  death.  Loth  I  haue  bin  to  fpeake,  and 
in  difpayre  to  fpeede,  the  one  proceeding  of  mine  own 
cowardife,  the  other  of  thy  crueltie.  If  thou  enquire 
my  name,  I  am  the  lame  Fhilautus^  which  for  thy  fJEike 
of  late  came  difguifed  in  a  Mafke,  pleading  cullome  for 
a  priuiledge,  and  curteiie  for  a  pardon.  The  fame 
Phiiauhis  which  then  in  fecret  tearmes  coloured  his 
loue,  and  now  with  bitter  teares  bewrayes  it  If  thou 
nothing  elleeme  the  bTynilh  water  that  falleth  from 
mine  eyes,  I  would  thou  couldefl  fee  the  warme  bloud 
that  droppeth  from  my  heart  Oftentimes  I  haue 
beene  in  tliy  company,  where  eaiily  thou  mightefl  haue 
perceiued  my  wanne  cheekes,  my  hol[l]ow  eies,  my 
fcalding  iighes,  my  trembling  tongue,  to  forlhew  yat 
then,  which  I  confeiTe  now.  Then  confider  with  thy 
felf  Camilla^  the  plight  I  am  in  by  deiire,  and  the 
perill  I  am  like  to  ML  into  by  denialL 

To  recount  the  forrowes  I  fullaine,  or  the  feruice  I 
haue  vowedy  would  rather  breede  in  thee  an  admira- 
tion, then  a  belief:  only  this  I  adde  for  the  time,  which 
the  ende  Ihall  tiye  for  a  trueth,  that  if  thy  aunfwer  be 
Iharpe,  my  life  wil  be  Ihort,  fo  larre  loue  hath  wrought 
in  my  pyning  and  almoll  confumed  bodye,  that  thou 
onely  mayll  breath  into  me  a  new  life,  or  bereaue  mee 
of  the  olde. 

Thou  art  to  weigh,  not  how  long  I  haue  loued  thee, 
but  how  laythfully,  neyther  to  examine  the  worthy- 
nefle  of  my  perfon,  but  die  extremitie[s]  of  my  palTions: 
fo  preferring  my  delarts  before  the  length  of  time,  and 
my  defeafe,  before  the  greatnes  of  my  byrth,  thou  wilt 
eyther  ^eelde  with  equitie,  or  deny  with  reafon,  of  both 
the  which,  although  the  greatell  be  on  my  lide,  yet  the 
leall  Ihall  not  dillike  me :  for  yat  I  haue  alwayes  found 
in  thee  a  minde  neyther  repugnaunt  to  right,  nor  void 
of  re[a]fon.  If  thou  wouldll  but  permit  me  to  taike  with 
thee,  or  by  writing  fufifer  me  at  large  to  ^covaSs&'v^ 
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thee,  I  doubt  not  but  yat,  both  the  caufe  of  my  lone 
wo[u]ld  be  beleeued,  andt  he  extremitie  rewarded,  both 
proceedmg  of  thy  beautie  and  vertue,  the  one  able  to 
allure,  the  other  ready  to  pittie.  Thou  mufl  thinke 
that  God  hath  not  bellowed  thofe  rare  giftes  vpon  thee 
to  kyll  thofe  that  are  caught,  but  to  cure  them.  Thofe 
that  are  (lunge  with  the  Scorpion,  are  healed  with  the 
Scorpion,  the  fife  that  burned,  taketh  away  the  heate 
of  the  bum,  the  Spider  Phalangium  that  poyfoneth, 
doth  with  hir  (kinne  make  a  playfter  for  poyfon,  and 
(hall  thy  beautie  which  is  of  force  to  winne  all  with 
loue,  be  of  the  craeltie  to  wound  any  with  death  ?  No 
CamUla^  I  take  no  lelTe  delight  in  thy  &yre  &ce,  then 
pleafure  in  thy  good  conditions,  alluring  my  felfe  that 
for  affedlion  witti-out  lud,  thou  wilt  not  render  malyce 
with-out  caufe. 

I  commit  [omit]  my  care  to  thy  confideration,  exped- 
ing  thy  Letter  e]rther  as  a  CuUife  to  preferue,  or  as  a  fworde 
to  dellroy,  eyther  as  Antidohim^  or  as  Auconitum :  If 
thou  delude  mee,  thou  (halt  not  long  triumphe  ouer 
mee  lyuing,  and  fmall  will  thy  glory  be  when  I  am 
dead.    And  I  ende.  ITiine  euer^  though 

hi  be  neuer  thine. 

Fhilautus. 

THis  Letter  beeing  coyned,  hee  (ludyed  how  hee 
myght  conueie  it^  knowing  it  to  be  no  lelfe 
perrilous  to  trull  thofe  hee  knewe  not  in  fo  weightye  a 
cafe,  tfien  dyf^cult  for  him-felfe  to  haue  opportunitie 
to  delyuer  it  in  fo  fufpitious  a  company :  At  the  lad 
taking  out  of  his  clofette  a  fayre  Pomegranet,  and  pull- 
yng  all  the  kemelles  out  of  it,  hee  wrapped  his  Letter 
in  it,  doling  the  toppe  of  it  finely,  that  it  could  not  be 
perceyued,  whether  nature  agayne  hadde  knitte  it  of 
purpofe  to  further  him,  or  his  arte  had  ouercome  na- 
tures cunning.  This  Pomegranet  hee  tooke,  beeing 
him-felfe  bo£  meflenger  of  Ins  Letter,  and  the  mayder, 
and  inlinuating  him-felfe  into  the  companie  of  the 
Gentlewoemen,  amon^t  ^liom  was  alfo  CamiUa^  hee 
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was  welcommed  as  well  for  that  he  had  beene  long  t3rme 
abfent,  as  for  that  hee  was  at  all  tymes  pleafaunt, 
much  good  communication  there  was  touching  manye 
matters,  which  heere  to  infert  were  neyther  conuenient, 
feeing  it  doth  not  concern  the  Hyilorie,  nor  expedient, 
feeing  it  is  nothing  to  the  delyuerie  oiPhilautus  Letter. 
But  tiiis  it  fell  out  in  the  ende,  Camilla  whether  long- 
ing for  fo  faire  a  Pomegranet,  or  willed  to  aike  it,  yet 
loth  to  require  it,  (he  fodeinlye  complayned  of  an  old 
defeafe,  wherwith  (hee  manye  times  felt  hirfelfe  grieued, 
which  was  an  extreame  heate  in  ye  flomack,  which 
aduantage  Philautus  marking,  would  not  let  flip,  when 
it  was  purpofely  fpoken,  that  he  fliould  not  giue  them 
the  flippe :  and  therefore  as  ope  gladde  to  haue  fo  con- 
uenient a  time  to  offer  both  his  duetie  and  his  deuodon, 
he  b^ganne  thus. 

I  Haue  heard  Camilla^  of  Phiiitions,  that  there  is 
nothing  eyther  more  comfortable,  or  more  profit- 
able for  the  (lomack  or  enflamed  liuer,  then  a  Pom- 
granet,  which  if  it  be  true,  I  am  glad  diat  I  came  in 
fo  good  tyme  with  a  medicine,  feeing  you  were  in  fo  ill 
a  time  fupprifed  with  your  maladie :  and  verily  this  will 
I  (aye,  that  there  is  not  one  Kemell  but  is  able  both  to 
eafe  vour  paine,  and  to  double  your  pleafure,  and  with 
that  he  gaue  it  hir,  deliring  that  as  flie  felte  the  working 
of  the  potion,  fo  (hee  would  confider  of  the  Phiiltion. 

Camilla  with  a  fmyling  countenaunce,  neyther  fuf* 
pe£ting  the  cra(t,  nor  the  conueyer,  anfwered  him  with 
thefe  thankes. 

I  thank  you  Gentleman  as  much  for  your  counfell 
as  your  curtefie,  and  if  your  cunning  be  anfwerable  to 
eyther  of  them,  I  will  make  you  amendes  for  all  of 
them :  yet  I  wil  not  open  fo  faire  a  firuite  as  this  is, 
vntill  I  feele  the  payne  that  I  fo  much  feare.  As  you 
pleafe  quoth  Philautus^  yet  if  euery  morning  you  Uke 
one  kemell,  it  is  the  way  to  preuent  your  difeafe,  and 
me  thinketh  that  you  (hould  be  as  carefiiU  to  worke 
meanes  before  it  come,  that  you  liaMt  \X  tkOV^  w  V>  n^a. 
meanes  to  expeU  it  when  you  haue  iV. 
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I  am  content,  aunfwered  Camilla^  to  trye  your 
phifick,  which  as  I  know  it  can  do  me  no  great  harme^ 
fo  it  may  doe  me  much  good 

In  truth  fayd  one  of  the  Gentlewomen  then  prefent^ 
I  perceiue  this  Gentleman  is  not  onely  cunning  in  Phi- 
iicke,  but  alfo  veiy  carefull  for  his  Patient. 

Itbeho[o]uethy  quoth  i%i/af//«x,thathethatminiflxetfa 
to  a  Lady,  be  as  deiirous  of  hir  health,  as  his  owne 
credite,  for  that  there  redoundeth  more  pra3rfe  to  the 
Phifition  that  hath  a  care  to  his  charge,  then  to  him 
that  hath  only  a  (how  of  his  Art  And  I  truil  Camilla 
will  better  accept  of  the  good  will  I  haue  to  ridde  hir  of 
hir  difeafe,  then  the  gift,  which  mud  worke  the  effect 

Otherwife  quoth  Camilla^  I  were  veiye  much  to 
blame,  knowing  that  in  manye  the  behauiour  of  the 
man,  hath  wrought  more  then  the  force  of  the  medi- 
cine. For  I  would  alwayes  haue  my  Phifition,  of  a 
cheerefull  countenaunce,  plealauntlyeconceipted,  and 
well  proportioned,  that  he  might  haue  his  (haipe  Po- 
tions mixed  with  fweete  coun^yle,  and  his  fower  drugs 
mitigated  with  merry  difcourfes.  And  this  is  the  caufe, 
that  in  olde  time,  they  paynted  the  God  of  Phificke, 
not  lyke  Satume  hyxt  Ae/culapius :  of  a  good  complec- 
tion,  fine  witte,  and  excellent  conflitution. 

For  this  I  know  by  experience,  though  I  be  but 
]roung  to  leame,  and  haue  not  often  bene  ficke,  that 
the  fight  of  a  pleafant  and  quicke  witted  Philitian,  hath 
remoued  that  from  my  heart  with  talke,  that  he  could 
not  with  all  his  Triacle. 

That  might  well  be,  aunfwered  Philautus,  for  the 
man  that  wrought  the  cure,  did  perchaunce  caufe  the 
difeafe,  and  fo  fecret  might  the  griefe  be,  that  none 
could  heale  you,  but  he  that  hurte  you,  neither  was 
your  heart  to  be  eafed  by  any  in-ward  potion,  but  by 
fome  outward  perfwafion :  and  then  it  is  no  meruaile 
if  the  miniflring  of  a  few  wordes,  were  more  auayle- 
able  then  Methridate. 

Wei  Gentleman  faid  CamiUa^  I  wil[l]  neither  difpute 
xn  Phifick,  whenn  1  Yiaut  iko  ^hc^  x^scScl^  vinfwere 
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7011,  to  your  lafl  furmifeCs],  which  you  feeme  to  leuell  at, 
but  thanking  you  once  againe  both  for  your  gift  and 
good  will,  we  wil  vfe  other  communication,  not  forgetting 
to  aike  for  your  friend  Euphuesy  who  hath  not  long 
time  be[e]ne,  where  he  might  haue  bene  welcommed 
at  all  rimes,  and  that  he  came  tlot  with  you  at  this 
time,  we  both  meruayle,  and  would  faine  know. 

This  queflion  fo  eamefllye  afked  of  CamUia,  and  fo 
hardlye  to  be  aunfwered  of  Fhiiautus^  nipped  him  in 
the  head,  notwithilanding  lead  he  (hold  feeme  by  long 
iilence  to  incurre  fome  fufpition,  he  thought  a  bad  ex- 
cufe  better  then  none  at  all,  laying  that  Euphues  now 
a  dayes  became  fo  fludious  (or  as  he  tearmed  it,  fuper- 
(licious)  that  he  could  not  himfelfe  fo  much,  as  haue 
his  company. 

Belike  quoth  Camilla^  he  hath  either  efpyed  fome 
new  faults  in  the  women  of  England^  where-by  he 
feeketh  to  abfent  himfelfe,  or  fome  olde  haunt  that  will 
caufe  him  to  fpoyle  himfelfe. 

Not  fo  iayd  Fhilautusy  and  yet  that  it  was  fayd  fo  I 
will  tell  him. 

Thus  after  much  conference,  many  queflions,  and 
long  time  fpent,  Fhilautus  tooke  his  leaue,  and  beeing 
in  his  chamber,  wewill  thei[e]  leaue  him  with  fuch  cogi- 
tations, as  they  commonly  haue,  that  either  attende 
the  fentence  of  lyfe  or  death  at  the  barre,  or  the  aun- 
fwere  of  hope  or  difpaire  of  their  loues,  which  none 
can  fet  downe  but  he  that  hath  them,  for  that  they  are 
not  to  be  vttered  by  the  coniedture  of  one  that  would 
imagine  what  they  fhould  be,  but  by  him  that  knoweth 
what  they  are. 

CamtUa  the  next  morning  opened  the  Pomegranet, 
and  law  the  letter,  which  reading,  pondering  and  peruf- 
ing,  fhe  fell  into  a  thoufande  contrarieties,  whether  it 
were  befl  to  aunfwere  it  or  not,  at  the  lafl,  inflamed 
with  a  kinde  of  cholar,  for  that  flie  knew  not  what  be- 
longed to  the  perplexities  of  a  louer,  fhe  requited  his 
fiawd  and  loue,  with  anger  and  hate,  in  tfaefe  tennei^ 
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To  Philautus. 

r  Did  long  time  debate  with  my  felfe  Philautus^ 
I  whether  it  might  (land  with  mine  honour  to  fend 
thee  an  aunfwere,  for  comparing  my  place  with  thy 
perfon,  me  thought  thy  boldnes  more,  then  either  good 
manners  in  theewoMld  permit^ orlwithmodeflie  could 
fuffer.  Yet  at  ye  lail,  cafting  with  my  felfe,  yat  the  heat 
of  thy  loue  might  clean  be  razed  with  ye  coldnes  of 
my  letter,  I  thought  it  good  to  commit  an  inconuem- 
ence,  yat  I  might  preuent  a  mifchiefe,  chufing  rather 
to  cut  thee  off  (hort  by  rigour,  then  to  giue  £ee  any 
iot  of  hope  by  filence.  Greene  fores  are  to  be  drefled 
rou£^y,leailthey feiler,  tet[t]arstobe  drawen  in  the  be- 
ginning lead  they  fpread,  nng  wormes  to  be  anoynted 
when  Siey  firfl  appeare,  leafl  they  compaife  ye  whole 
body,  and  the  ai£sL[u]lts  of  loue  to  be  beaten  back  at  ye 
firfl  iiege,  leafl  they  vndermine  at  ye  fecond.  Fire  is 
to  be  quenched  in  ye  fpark,  weedes  are  to  be  rooted 
in  ye  bud,  follyes  in  ye  bloffome.  Thinking  this 
morning  to  tiye  thy  Phifick,  I  perceiued  thy  frawd, 
infomudi  as  the  kernel  3rat  fhoidde  haue  cooled  my 
ilomack  with  moiflnes,  hath  kindled  it  with  cholar, 
making  a  flaming  fire,  wher  it  found  but  hot  imbers, 
conuerting  like  the  Spider  a  fweet  floure  [flower],  into  a 
bitter  po^on.  I  am  FhilcuUus  no  Itaiian  Lady,  who 
commonly  are  woed  with  leafings,  and  won  with  luft, 
entangledwithdeceipt,and  enioyed  with  delight,  caught 
with  iinne,  and  cafl  ofl"  with  (hame. 

For  mine  owne  part,  I  am  too  young  to  knowe  the 
paflions  of  a  louer,  and  too  wife  to  beleeue  them,  and 
fo  farre  from  trufling  any,  that  I  fufpedl  all :  not  that 
ther  is  in  eueiy  one,  a  pra6life  to  deceiue,  but  that  ther 
wanteth  in  me  a  capaatie  to  conceiue. 

Seeke  not  then  Philauitis  to  make  the  tender  twig 
crooked  by  Arte,  which  might  hauegrowen  ftreight  by 
Nature.  Come  is  not  to  be  gathered  in  the  buddies  but 
in  the  eaze,  nor  fruite  to  be  pulled  from  the  tree  when 
it  is  greene,  but  when  \i  \&  xn^^crw^  uox  Qt^^^ea  to  bee 
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cut  for  the  prefle,  when  they  firH  rife,  but  when  they 
are  fiill  ripe :  nor  young  Ladies  to  be  fued  vnto,  that 
are  fitter  for  a  rodde  then  a  hufbande,  and  jaeeter  to 
beare  blowes  then  children. 

You  mufl  not  think  of  vs  as  of  thofe  in  your  own 
countrey,  that  no  fooner  are  out  of  the  cradell,  but  they 
arefenttothe  court,  and  wo[o]edfome-times  before  they 
axe  weaned,  which  bringeth  both  the  Nation  and  their 
names,  not  in  queftion  onely  of  diihoneftie,  but  into 
obliquie. 

This  I  would  haue  thee  to  take  for  a  flat  aunfwere, 
that  I  neither  meane  to  loue  thee,  nor  heereaiter  if 
thou  follow  thy  fute  to  heare  thee.  Thy  firil  praAife 
in  the  Mafque  I  did  not  allow,  the  feconde  by  thy 
writing  I  nuflyke,  if  thou  attempt  the  third  meanes, 
thou  wilt  enforce  me  to  vtter  that,  which  modeftie  now 
maketh  me  to  conceale. 

If  thy  good  will  be  fo  great  as  thou  telleft,  feeke  to 
mitigate  it  b^  reafon  or  time,  I  thanke  thee  for  it,  but  I 
can-not  requt  it^  vnlefle  either  thou  wert  not  PhilaiUus^ 
oxlnolCamUla.  Thuspardoningthyboldnesvpponcon- 
dition,  and  refting  thy  fiiend  if  thou  refl  thy  fute,Iende. 

Neither  thine  ^  nor  hir  owne, 
Camilla, 

THis  letter  Camilla  ftitched  into  an  Italian  petrack 
[Petracke]  which  flie  had,  determiningat  die  next 
comming  of  Fhilautus^  to  deliuer  it,  vnder  the  pretence 
of  afking  fome  queftion,  or  the  vnderflanding  of  fome 
worde.  JPhHantus  attending  hourelye  ye  fuccefle  of  his 
loue,  made  his  repaire  according  tohis  accuflomable vfe, 
and  findingthe  Gentlewomen  (ittingin  an  herbor,laluted 
them  curteoufly,  not  foigetting  to  be  inquifitiue  how 
Camilla  was  eafed  by  his  Pomgranet,  which  often* 
times  aflcing  of  hir,  (he  aunfwered  him  thus. 

In  faith  Fhilautus^  it  had  a  £dre  coat,  but  a  rotten 
kemell,  which  fo  much  offended  my  weake  (lomacke, 
that  the  very  fight  cauledmeto  lo[a]th  it,  andthe  fent  to 
throw  it  into  the  fire. 
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I  am  fory  quoth  Philatdus  (who  fpakie  no  leife  then 
trueth)  that  the  medicine  could  not  worke  that,  which 
my  mind  wifhed,  and  with  that  (loode  as  one  in  a 
traunce,  which  Camilla  perceiuing,  thought  bed  to  rub 
no  more  on  that  gall,  l^dl  the  (landers  by  ihould  efpy 
where  Fhilautus  fliooe  wronge  him.  . 

Well  (aid  Camilla  let  it  goe,  I  mud  impute  it  to  my 
ill  fortune,  that  where  I  looked  for  a  refloritie,  I  found 
a  confumption :  and  with  that  (he  drew  out  hir  pe- 
trarke  [Petracke],  requeding  him  toconder  hir  a  le(ron, 
hoping  his  learning  would  be  better  for  a  fcholemaider, 
then  his  lucke  was  for  a  Phifition.  Thus  walking  in  the 
all[e]y,  (he  lidned  to  his  condrudlion,  who  tiurning  the 
booke,  found  where  the  letter  was  enclofed,  and  dif- 
fembling  that  he  fufpeAed,  he  faide  he  would  keepe 
hir  petiacke  vntill  the  morning,  do  you  quoth  Camilla, 
With  yat  the  Gentlewomen  cludred  about  them  both, 
eyther  to  hear  how  cunningly  Philayius  could  conder, 
or  how  readily  Camilla  could  conceiue.  It  fell  out 
that  they  turned  to  fuch  a  place,  as  turned  them  all  to 
a  blanke,  where  it  was  reafoned,  whether  loue  came  at 
the  fodeine  viewe  of  beautie,  or  by  long  experience  of 
vertue,  a  long  difputation  was  like  to  enfue,  had  not 
Camilla  cut  it  off  before  they  could  ioyne  i(rue,  as  one 
not  willing  in  ye  company  of  Fhilautus  eyther  to  talke 
of  loue,  or  thinke  of  loue,  lead  e]rther  hee  (hould  fuf- 
pedt  (he  had  beene  wooed,  or  might  be  won,  which 
was  not  done  fo  clofelye,  but  it  was  perceiued  of  Fhi- 
lautus^  though  di(rembled  Thus  after  many  words, 
they  went  to  their  dinner,  where  I  omit  their  table 
talke,  lead  I  loofe  mine. 

After  their  repad,  Surius  came  in  with  a  great  train, 
which  lightened  Camillas  hart,  and  was  a  dagger  to 
PhilautushrtaSiy  who  taried  no  longer  then  he  had  ley- 
fure[leafure]  to  take  his  leaue,  eyther  defirous  to  read 
his  Ladyes  aunfwer,  or  not  willing  to  enioy  Surius  his 
companie,  whome  aJfo  I  will  now  foriake^  and  foUowe 
Fh$la$auSf  to  heare  how  his  minde  is  quieted  with 
CamiUas  cuxte&e. 
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Philautus  no  fooner  ent[e]red  his  chamber^  but  he 
read  hir  letter,  w[h]ich  wrought  fuch  (kirmiihes  in  his 
minde,  that  he  had  almoll  forgot  reafon,  falling  into 
the  old  evaine  of  his  rage,  in  this  manner. 

Ah  cruell  Camilla  and  accurfed  Fhilautus^  I  fee  now 
that  it  fareth  with  thee,  as  it  doth  with  the  Hare  Sea, 
which  hauing  made  one  aftonied  with  hir  fayre  fight, 
tumethhiminto  aflonewithhirvenemousfauo[u]r,  and 
with  me  as  it  doth  with  thofe  that  view  the  Bafilike^ 
whofe  eyes  procure  delight  to  the  looker  at  the  firfl 
glymfe,  and  death  at  the  fecond  glaunce. 

Is  this  the  curtefie  of  England  towardes  flraungers, 
to  entreat  them  fo  difpightfullye  ?  Is  my  good  will  not 
onely  reiedled  with-out  caufe,  but  alfo  difdained  with* 
outcoulour?  IbutuPAiVli7ii/tffprayfeatthe  [thy]  parting, 
if  fhe  had  not  liked  thee,  fhe  would  neuer  haue  aun- 
fwered  thee.  Knowefl  tiiou  not  that  wher  they  loue 
much,  they  diffemble  mofl,  that  as  fayre  weather  com- 
meth  after  a  foule  floime,  fo  fweete  tearmes  fucceede 
fowre  [fower]  taunts  ? 

Ailaye  once  againe  Philautus  by  Letters  to  winne  hir 
loue,  and  followe  not  the  vnkinde  hounde,  who  leau- 
eth  the  fent  bycaufe  hee  is  rated,  or  the  baflarde  Span* 
yell,  which  beeing  once  rebuked,  neuer  retriueth  his 
game.  Let  Atlanta  runne  neuer  fo  fwiftelye,  fhee  will 
looke  backe  vpon  Hyppomanes^  let  Medea  bee  as  cruell 
as  a  f  [i]ende  to  all  Gentle-men,  fhee  will  at  the  lail  re- 
pedt  lafon,  A  den3rall  at  the  firfl  is  accompted  a 
graunt,  a  gentle  aunfwere  a  mockerie.  Ladyes  vfe 
their  Louers  as  the  Storke  doth  hir  young  ones,  who 
pecketh  [picketh]  them  till  they  bleed  with  hir  bill,  and 
then  healeth  them  with  hir  tongue.  Ci!(^^him-felf  mufl 
fpend  one  arrowe,  and  thinkefl  thou  to  fpeede  with 
one  Letter  ?  No  no  Philautus^  he  that  looketh  to  haue 
cleere  water  mud  digge  deepe,  he  that  longeth  for 
fweete  Muficke,  mufl  fet  his  flringes  at  the  hyghefl,  hee 
thatfeekethtowin  his  loue  mufl  flretchhi8labo[u]r,  and 
hafard  his  lyfe.  Venus  blifTeth  [bleiletb]  Lions  in  the 
fold,  and  Lambes  in  the  cham\>ei,^EA|^«&^^^«&!M^^^^ 
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and  Foxes  in  counfayle,  fo  that  thou  mud  be  hardy 
in  the  purfuit,  and  meeke  in  vidtory,  venterous  in 
obtaining,  and  wife  in  concealing,  fo  that  thou  win  that 
with  prayfe,  which  otherwifethou  wilt  loofe  with  peeuifh- 
nelTe.  Faint  hart  Philautus  neither  winneth  Caflell 
nor  Lady :  ther[e]fore  endure  aU  thinges  that  (hall  hap- 
pen widi  patience,  and  purfue  wiSi  diligence,  thy 
fortune  is  to  be  tiyed,  not  by  the  accedents  [accidents] 
but  by  the  end. 

Thus  Gentlewoemen,  Philautus^  refembleth  the 
Viper,  who  beeing  ftiicken  with  a  reede  lyeth  as  he 
were  dead,  but  ftiicken  the  fecond  tyme,  recouereth  his 
ftrength :  hauing  his  anfwer  at  the  firft  in  ye  [a]  mafque, 
he  was  almoft  amafed,  and  nowe  againe  denied,  he  is 
animated,  prefuming  thus  much  vpon  ye  good  difpoii- 
tion  and  kmdnefle  of  woemen,  that  the  higher  they  (it, 
the  lower  they  looke,  and  the  more  they  feeme  at  the 
firft  to  loCa]th,  the  more  they  loue  at  the  laft.  Whofe 
iudgement  as  I  am  not  altogether  to  allow,  fo  can  I 
not  in  fome  refpedt  miflike.  For  in  this  they  refemble 
the  Crocodile,  who  when  one  approcheth  neere  vnto 
him,  gathereth  vp  him-felf  into  the  roundnefle  of  a 
ball,  but  running  from  him,  ftretcheth  him-felf  into  the 
length  of  a  tree.  The  willing  refiftance  of  women  was 
ye  caufe  yat  made  AreUus  (whofe  arte  was  only  to  draw 
women)  to  paynt  Venus  Cnydia  catching  at  the  ball 
with  hir  hand,  which  (he  feemed  to  fpum  at  with  hir 
foote.  And  in  this  poynt  they  are  not  vnlike  vnto  the 
Mirt  [Mirre]  Ttee,  wluch  being  hewed  [hewen],  ga- 
theredi  in  his  (appe,  but  not  moued,  poureth  it  out  iS^e 
(irrop.  Woemen  are  neuer  more  coye  then  when  they 
are  beloued,  yet  in  their  mindes  neuer  le(re  conftant, 
feemingtotye  themfelu[e]s  to  the  maftof  the  (hippe  with 
Vlyffes^  when  they  are  wooed,  with  a  (Irong  Cable : 
which  being  well  difcemed  is  a  twine  threed :  throwing 
a  (lone  at  Uie  head  of  him,  vnto  whome  they  imme- 
diately caft  out  an  ap[p]le,  of  which  their  gentie  nature 
PhilaiUus  being  perlwaded,  followed  his  fuit  againe 
in  this  manner. 
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Philautus  to  thefaire^  Camilla* 

I  Cannot  tell  {CamilU)  whether  thy  ingratitude  be 
greater,  or  my  mifibrtune,  for  perufing  the  few 
lynes  thou  gaueil  me,  I  found  as  imall  hope  of  my 
loue  as  of  thy  courtelie.  But  fo  extreame  are  the  paf- 
iions  of  loue,  that  the  more  thou  feekefl  to  quench 
them  by  difdayne,  the  greater  flame  thou  encreaiell  by 
deiire.  Not  vnlyke  vnto  lupiters  Well,  which  extin- 
guilheth  a  fine  [fire]  brande,  and  kindleth  a  wet  fticke. 
And  no  lefle  force,  hath  thybeautie  ouer  me,  then  the 
fire  hath  ouer  NapiyHa^  wluch  leapeth  into  it;  wherfo- 
euer  it  feeth  it 

I  am  not  he  Camilla  that  will  leaue  the  Rofe,  bicaufe 
I  [it]  pricked  my  finger,  or  foriake  the  golde  that  lyeth 
in  the  hot  fire,  for  that  I  burnt  my  hande,  or  refiife  Uie 
fweete  Chefiiut,  for  that  it  is  couered  with  (harpe 
hufkes.  The  minde  of  a  faithfuU  louer,  is  neither  to 
be  daunted  with  defpite,  nor  afrighted  with  daunger. 
For  as  the  Load-flone,  what  winde  foeuer  blowe, 
toumeth  alwayes  to  the  North,  or  as  AriJhtUs  Quad-, 
ratus^  which  way  foeuer  you  toume  it,  is  alwayes 
conftant :  fo  the  faith  of  Philautus^  is  euermore  ap- 
plyed  to  the  loue  of  Camilla^  neither  to  be  remoued 
with  any  winde,  or  rolled  with  any  force.  But  to  thy 
letter. 

Thou  faifl  greene  wounds  are  to  be  drefled  roughly 
leafl  they  feller :  certeinly  thou  fpeakefl  lyke  a  ^)od 
Chyrurgian,  but  dealefl  lyke  one  vnfldlfull,  for  ms^ng 
a  great  wound,  thou  puttefl  in  a  finall  tent,  cutting  the 
fieih  that  is  found,  before  thou  cure  the  place  that  is 
fore :  fbriking  the  veyne  with  a  knife,  which  thou 
(houldeft  flop  with  lynt  And  fo  hall  thou  drawn  my 
tettar  [tetter],  (I  vfe  thine  owne  terme)  that  in  feek- 
ing  to  fpoyle  it  in  my  chinne,  thou  hall  fpreade  it 
ouer  my  body. 

Thou  addell  thou  art  no  Italyan  Lady,  I  anfwer, 
would  thou  wert,  not  that  I  would  haue  thee  wooed, 
as  thou  £3iyll  they  are,  but  that  I  might  wia  ths^  *^9k 
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thou  now  ait :  and  yet  this  I  dare  fay,  though  not  to 
excufe  aly  or  to  difgrace  thee,  yat  fome  there  are  in 
Italy  too  wife  to  be  caught  with  leafmgs,  and  too 
honeft  to  be  entangled  with  luil,  and  as  wary  to  efchue 
finne,  as  they  are  willing  to  fuilaine  (hame,  fo  that 
what-foeuer  the  mofl  be,  I  would  not  haue  thee  thinke 
m  of  the  belt 

Thou  alleadgefl  thy  youth  and  allowed  thy  wife- 
dome,  the  one  not  apt  to  know  ye  impreflions  of  loue, 
the  other  fufpitious  not  to  beleeue  them.  Truely  Ca- 
milla I  haue  heard,  that  young  is  the  Goofe  yat  wil  eate 
no  Oates,  and  a  very  ill  Cocke  that  will  not  crow  be- 
fore he  be  olde,  and  no  right  Lyon,  that  will  not  feede 
on  hard  meat,  before  he  tafl  fweet  milke,  and  a  tender 
Virgin  God  knowes  it  mufl  be,  that  meafureth  hir  afifec* 
tions  by  hir  age,  when  as  naturally  they  are  enclyned 
(which  thou  perticularly  putted  to  our  countrey)  to  play 
the  brides,  before  they  be  able  to  drefle  their  heades. 

Many  fimilytudes  thou  bringefl  in  to  excufe  youth, 
thy  twig,  thy  come,  thy  fruit,  thy  grape,  and  I  know 
not  what,  which  are  as  eafelye  to  be  refelled^  as  they 
are  to  be  repeated. 

But  my  good  Camilla^  I  am  as  vnwillyng  to  confute 
any  thing  Siou  fpeakeil,  as  X  am  thou  ihouldfl  vtter  it : 
infomuch  as  I  would  fweare  the  Crow  were  white,  if 
thou  ihouldeft  but  fay  it. 

My  good  will  is  greater  than  I  can  exprefle,  and  thy 
courteiie  lefie  then  I  deferue :  thy  counkyle  to  expell 
it  with  time  and  reafon,  of  fo  lyttle  force,  that  I  haue 
neither  the  will  to  vfe  the  meane,  nor  the  wit  to  con- 
ceiue  it  But  this  I  lay,  that  nothing  can  break  off  my 
loue  but  death,  nor  any  thing  haden  my  death,  but  thy 
difcourteiie.  And  fo  I  attend  thy  finaU  fentence,  and 
my  fatall  deftenie.  ITiine  euer^  though  he 

be  neuer  thine^ 
Philautus, 


T 


Hit  letter  he  thought  by  no  meanes  better  to  oe 
conueyed,  then  in  the  lame  booke  he  xeceiued 
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hirsy  fo  omitting  no  time,  lead  the  yron  fhould  coole 
before  he  could  ftrike,  he  prefently  went  to  Camilla^ 
whome  he  fomide  in  gathering  of  flowers,  with  diuers 
other  Ladyes  and  Gentlewomen,  which  came  afwell  to 
recreate  themfelues  for  pleafure,  as  to  viiite  Camilla^ 
whom  they  aU  loued  Philauhis  fomewhat  boldened 
by  acquaintaunce,  courteous  by  nature,  and  courtly  by 
countenance,  Haluted  them  al  with  fuch  te[a]rmes,  as  he 
thought  meete  for  fuch  perfonages,  not  foigetting  to 
call  Camilla  his  fchoUar,  when  £be  had  fchooled  him 
being  hir  mafler. 

One  of  the  Ladies  who  delighted  much  in  mirth, 
feing  FhikuUus  behold  Camilla  fo  fledfaiiUy,  iaide 
vnto  him. 

GEntleman,  what  floure  [flower]  like  you  befl  in  all 
this  border,  heere  be  faire  Rofes,  fweete  Violets, 
flagrant  primrofes,  heere  wil  be  lilly-floures.  Carnations, 
fops  in  wine,  fweet  lohns,  and  what  may  either  pleafe 
you  for  iight^  or  delight  you  with  lauour :  loth  we  are 
you  (hould  haue  aPofleof  all,yetwillingto giue you  one, 
not  vat  which  lhal[l]  looke  bell,  but  fuch  a  one  as  you 
Ihalfl]  lyke  belt  Philautus  omitting  no  opportuni[t]ie, 
yat  might  either  manifell  his  affiedlion  or  commend  his 
wit,  aimfwered  hir  thus. 

Lady,  of  fo  many  fweet  floures  [flowers]  to  chufe  the 
befl,  it  is  harde,  feeing  they  be  all  fo  good,  if  I  fhoulde 
preferre  the  fairefl  before  thefweetell  you  would  happely 
ima^e  that  either  I  were  (lopped  in  the  nofe,  or  wan- 
ton m  the  eyes,  if  the  fweetnefle  before  the  beautie, 
then  would  you  gefle  me  either  to  lyue  with  iauours,  or 
to  haue  no  iudgement  in  colours,  but  to  tell  my  minde 
(vpon  correflion  be  it  fpoken)  of  all  flowers,  I  loue 
a  faire  woman. 

In  deede  quoth  Flauia  (for  fo  was  (he  named)  faire 
women  are  let  thicke,  but  they  come  vp  thinne,  and 
when  they  begin  to  budde,  they  are  gathered  as  though 
they  wer  blowne,  of  fuch  men  as  you  are  Gentieman^ 
who  thinke  greene  gialfe  will  neuer  be  drye  Hay,  but 
when  ye  flower  of  their  youth  (being  flipped  to^^o'^Sk'|>^ 
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(hall  &de  before  they  be  olde,  then  I  dare  iaye,  yon 
would  chaunge  your  &ire  flower  for  a  weede,  and  the 
woman  you  loued  then,  for  the  worfl  violet  you  refbfe 
now. 

Lady  aunfwered  PhUauluSy  it  is  a  figne  that  beaude 
was  no  niggard  of  hir  flippes  in  this  gardein,  and  veiy 
enuious  to  other  grounds,  feing  heere  are  fo  many 
in  one  Plot,  as  I  fhall  neuer  finde  more  in  all  Italy^ 
whether  the  reafon  be  the  heate  which  killeth  them, 
or  the  country  that  cannot  beare  them.  As  for 
plucking  them  vp  foone,  in  yat  we  fhew  the  defire  we 
haue  to  them,  not  the  malyce.  Where  you  conieAure, 
that  men  haue  no  refpeA  to  things  when  they  be  olde, 
I  cannot  confent  to  your  faying  for  well  doe  tiiey  know 
that  it  fareth  with  women  as  it  doth  with  the  Mulbeiy 
tree,  which  the  elder  it  is,  the  yoimger  it  feemeth,  and 
theifore  hath  it  growen  to  a  Prouerb  in  Italy ^  when  on[e] 
feeth  a  woman  flxiken  in  age  to  looke  amiable,  he  faith 
Ihe  hath  eaten  a  Snake :  fo  that  I  mufl  of  force  follow 
mine  olde  opinion,  that  I  loue  frefli  flowers  well,  but 
£Biire  women  better. 

/3^»i^  would  not  fo  leauehim,butthusreplyed  to  him. 

YOu  are  very  amorous  Gentleman,  otherwife  you 
wold  not  take  the  defence  of  that  thing  which 
moil  men  contenme,  and  women  will  not  confefle. 
For  where*as  you  goe  about  to  currey  fauour,  you 
make  a  fault,  either  in  prayfing  vs  too  much,  which  we 
accompt  in  Ef^lande^\X.tT^^^  or  pleaiing  your  felfein 
your  owne  minde,  which  mfe  men  edeeme  as  folly. 
For  when  you  endeauour  to  proue  that  woemen  the 
older  the[y]  are,  the  fayrer  they  looke,  you  thinke  them 
eyther  very  credulous  to  beleeue,  or  your  talke  verye 
efiedluall  to  perfwade.  But  as  cunning  as  you  are  in 
your  Fiiier  nojler^  I  will  add  one  Article  more  to  your 
Crede^  that  is,  you  may  fpeak  in  matters  of  loue  what 
you  will,  but  women  will  beleeue  but  what  they  lyil, 
and  in  extolling  their  beauties,  they  giue  more  credit 
to  their  owne  glaifes,  then  mens  glofes. 
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But  you  haue  not  yet  aunfwered  my  requeft  touch* 
ing  what  flower  you  moH  defire :  for  woemen  doe  not 
refemble  flowers,  neyther  in  fliew  nor  fauour. 

FhilauiusTiOt  flirinkingfor  an  Aprill  Ihowre,  followed 
the  chace  in  this  manner. 

Lady,  I  neither  flatter  you  nor  pleafe  my  felfe  (al- 
though it  pleafeth  you  fo  to  coniedlure)  for  I  haue  al- 
wayes  obferued  this,  that  to  Hand  too  much  in  mine 
owne  conceite  would  gaine  me  little,  and  to  claw  thofe 
of  whome  I  fought  for  no  benefite,  woulde  profit  me 
lefle :  yet  was  I  neuer  fo  ill  brought  vp,  but  that  I 
could  when  time  and  place  ihould  feme,  giue  euery 
one  I*  lyked*  their  iufl  commendation,  vnlefle  it  were 
among  diofe  that  were  with-out  comparifon :  oflending 
in  nodiing  but  in  this,  that  beeing  too  curious  in  praif- 
ing  my  Lady,  I  was  like  to  the  Vzxnitr  Frotogmes,  who 
could  neuer  leaue  when  his  worke  was  well,  which 
faulte  is  to  be  excufed  in  him,  bicaufe  hee  would  make 
it  better,  and  may  be  borne  with  in  mee,  for  that  I 
wifh  it  excellent  Touching  your  firfl  demaund  which 
you  feeme  againe  to  vrge  in  your  lall  difcourfe,  I  fay 
of  alp]  flowers  I  loue  the  Rofe  bell,  yet  with  this  con- 
dition, bicaufe  I  wil  not  eate  my  word,  I  like  a  faire 
Lady  welL  Then  quoth  Flauia  iince  you  wil[l]  needes 
ioyne  the  flower  with  the  woman,  amonge  all  vs  (and 
fpeake  not  partially)  call  hir  your  Rofe  yat  you  mod 
regarde,  and  if  fhe  deny  that  name,  we  will  enioyne 
hir  a  penance  for  hir  pride,  and  rewarde  you  with  a 
violet  for  your  paynes. 

PhilatUus  bemg  driuen  to  this  (hift  wiflied  him  felfe 
in  his  chamber,  for  this  he  thought  that  if  he  fhoulde 
choofe  CamiUa  (he  woulde  not  accept  it,  if  an  other, 
(he  might  iuftly  reiedl  him.  If  he  (houlde  difcouer  his 
loue,  then  wotdde  Camilla  thinke  him  not  to  be  fe- 
oreate,  if  conce[a]le  it,  not  to  be  feruent :  befides  all, the 
Ladyes  woulde  efpie  his  loue  and  preuent  it,  or  Co- 
milla  defpife  his  ofier,  and  not  regarde  it  While  he 
was  thus  in  a  deepe  meditation,  Flama  wakened  him 
laying,  why  Gentleman  are  youinadxeanv^wV^^^cc^ 
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none  heere  worthy  to  make  choyce  o^  or  are  wee  aD 
fo  indifferent,  that  there  is  neuer  a  good. 

Philautus  feeing  this  Lady  fo  curteous,  and  louing 
Camilla  fo  eameflly,  coulde  not  yet  refolue  with  him- 
felfe  what  to  doe,  but  at  the  lafl,  loue  whiche  neither 
regardeth  what  it  fpeaketh,  nor  where,  he  replied  thus 
at  all  aduentures. 

LAdyes  and  Gentlewomen,  I  woulde  I  were  fo  for- 
tunate that  I  might  choofe  euery  one  of  you  for 
^er,  and  then  would  I  boldely  affirme  that  I  coulde » 
ihewe  the  faired  poefie  in  the  worlde,  but  follye  it  is 
for  me  to  wifh  that  being  a  flaue,  which  none  can  hope 
for,  that  is  an  Emperour.  If  I  make  my  choyfe  I  (hall 
fpeede  fo  well  as  he  that  enioyeth  all  Europe,  And  with 
tiiat  gathering  a  rofe  he  gaue  it  to  Camilla^  whofe 
coulour  fo  encreafed  as  one  would  haue  iudged  al  hir 
face  to  haue  been  aRofe,had  it  not  beene  ftayned  with  a 
naturall  whit[e1neffe,  which  made  hir  to  exceU  the  Rofe. 

Camilla  with  a  finiling  countenance  as  though  no- 
thing greeued,  yet  vexed  inwardly  to  the  heart,  refufed 
the  gifte  flatly,  pretending  a  re[a]dy  excufe,  which  was, 
that  Philautus  was  either  very  much  ouer  feene  to  take 
hir  before  the  Ladie  Elauia^  or  els  difpofedtogiue  hir 
a  mocke  aboue  the  reft  in  die  companie. 

Well  quoth  Flauia  to  Philautus^  (who  nowe  ftoode 
like  one  that  had  beene  befmered)  there  is  no  harme 
done,  for  I  perceiue  Camilla  is  oUierwife  fpedde,  and 
if  I  be  not  much  deceiued,  (he  is  a  flower  for  Surius 
wearing,  the  penance  (hee  (hall  haue  is  to  make  you 
a  Nofegay  which  fliee  fliall  not  denye  thee,  vnleffe  fliee 
defie  vs,  and  the  rewarde  thou  (halt  haue,  is  this,  while 
you  tarrie  in  Englande  my  neece  (hal  be  your  Violet 

This  Ladyes  coufln  was  named  Fraunds^  a  fayie 
Gentlewoman  and  a  wife,  young  and  of  very  good  con- 
ditions, not  much  inferiour  to  Camilla^  fequaU  [equall] 
ihee  could  not  be. 

CbmA^whowas  loMthto  be  accompted  in  any  corn- 
pan/  coye,  endeuoured  in  the  prefence  of  the  Ladi0 
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ElauiaXo  be  veiy  curteous, and  ^iYiext^iox PhUauius 
a  pofie  of  all  the  finell  flowers  in  the  Garden,  faying 
thus  vnto  him,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  Phi- 
laaius  in  that  I  coulde  not  be  your  Rofe,  but  imputing 
the  faulte  rather  to  deilinie  then  difcurteiie. 

Philautus  plucking  vp  his  fpirits,  gaue  hir  thanks 
forhirpaynes,and  immediately  gathered  a  violet,  which 
he  gaue  miflres  FraunciSy  which  (he  c[o]urteoufly  le- 
ceiued,  thus  all  partes  were  pleafed  for  that  time. 

Philautus  was  inuited  to  dinner,  fo  that  he  could  no 
longer  flay,  but  pulling  out  the  booke  wherein  his  letter 
was  enclofed,  he  deliuered  it  to  Camilla^  taking  his 
humble  leaue  of  the  Lady  Ptauia  and  the  refl  of  the 
Gentlewomen. 

When  he  was  gone  there  fell  much  talke  of  him  be- 
tween the  Gentlewomen,  one  commending  his  wit,  an 
other  his  perfonage,  fome  his  fauour,  all  his  good  con- 
ditions infomuch  that  the  Lady  Flauia  bound  it  with 
an  othe,  that  fhe  thought  him  both  wife  and  honefL 

When  the  company  was  diflblued,  Camilla  not  think- 
ing to  receiue  an  aunfwere,  but  a  ledlure,  went  to  hir 
Itdian  booke  where  fhee  founde  the  letter  of  PhUau- 
tusy  who  without  any  further  aduife,  as  one  very  much 
offended,  or  in  a  great  heate,  fent  him  thisSonet^ 
^nawe  vgpon. 

To  Philautus. 

Sufficed  it  not  thee  Philautus  to  bewraie  thy  follies 
and  moue  my  pacience,  but  thou  mufl  ajfo  pro- 
cure in  me  a  minde  to  reuenge,  and  to  thy  felfe  the 
meanes  of  a  farther  perill  ?  Where  diddefl  diou  leame 
that  being  forbidden  to  be  bold,  thou  fhouldefl  growe 
impudent?  or  being  fuffered  to  be  familiar  thou 
fhouldefl  waxe  haile  fellowe?  But  to  fo  malepert 
boldnes  is  the  demeanor  of  young  Gentlemen  come, 
that  where  they  haue  bene  once  welcome  for  curtefie, 
they  thinke  themfelues  worthie  to  court  any  Lady  by 
cufiomes :  wheiin  they  imagine  they  vfe  finguler  au- 
dacitie  which  we  can  no  oSierwife  t£rai<&  >2ci^scL  Sat^or 
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neiTe,  thinking  women  are  to  be  drawen  by  their  coyned 
and  counterfait  conceipts,  as  the  draw  b  by  the  AumF 
ber^  or  the  yron  by  ye  Loadftone,  or  the  gold  by  the 
minerall  ChryfocoUa. 

But  as  there  is  no  ferpent  that  can  breede  in  the 
Box  tree  for  the  hardnefTe,  nor  wil  build  in  the  Cypres 
tree  for  the  bittemeffe,  fo  is  there  no  fond  or  poyfoned 
louer  that  (hall  enter  into  my  heart  which  is  hardned 
like  the  Adamant,  nor  take  delight  in  my  words,  which 
ihalbe  more  bitter  then  GalL 

Itfareth  with  thee/'itf^tf/i^as  with  thedroone[Drone], 
who  hauing  loft  hir  [his]  owne  wings,  feekes  to  fpoile  the 
Bees  of  theirs,  and  thou  being  clipped  of  thy  liberde, 
goeft  about  to  bereaue  me  of  mine,  not  ferre  diffeiing 
from  the  natures  of  Dragons,  who  fucking  bloud  out  of 
the  Elephant,  kill  him,  and  with  the  fame  poyfon 
themfelues :  and  it  maybe  that  by  the  fame  meanes  that 
thou  takeft  in  hande  to  inueigle  my  minde,  thou  en- 
trap thine  owne :  a  iuft  reward,  for  fo  vniuil  dealing, 
and  a  fit  reuenge  for  fo  vnkinde  a  regard.  But  I 
truft  thy  purpofe  (hall  take  no  place,  and  that  diy 
mallice  fhall  want  might,  wherein  thou  fhalt  refemble 
the  ferpent  Porphirius^  who  is  full  of  poyfon,  but 
being  toothleffe  he  hurteth  none  but  himfelfe,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  thy  minde  is  as  ful  of  deceipt,  as  thy 
words  are  of  flatterie,  but  hauing  no  toothe  [teeth]  to 
bite,  I  haue  no  caufe  to  feare. 

I  had  not  thought  to  haue  vfed  fo  fower  words,  but 
where  a  wande  cannot  rule  the  horfe,  a  fpurre  mulL 
When  gentle  medicines,  haue  no  force  to  puzge, 
wee  muft  vfe  bitter  potions :  and  where  the  fore  is 
neither  to  be  difTolued  by  plaifter,  nor  to  be  broken,  it 
is  requifite,  it  fhould  be  launced. 

Hearbes  that  are  the  worfe  for  watering,  are  to  be 
rooted  out,  trees  that  are  leiTe  fertile  for  the  lopping, 
are  to  hewen  downe.  Hawkes  that  waxe  ha^^ard 
by  manning,  are  to  be  caft  off,  and  fonde  louers,  that 
encreafe  in  their  follyes  when  they  be  rdefted,  arc  to 
tiec  diipifed. 
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Bat  as  to  be  without  haire,  amongll  ye  Mycanions^ 
is  accompted  no  Ihame,  bicaufe  they  be  al  borne  balde, 
fo  in  Italy  to  lyue  in  loue,  is  thought  no  fault,  for  that 
there  theyare  allgiuen to lufl,  which  maketh  thee  to  con- 
ie£ture,Uiat  we  in^;i(fib;i^recken  loue  as  ye[to  be  the] 
dhiefeU  vertue,  which  we  abhorre  as  ye  greated  vice, 
which  groweth  lyke  the  luie  about  the  trees,  and  killeth 
them  by  cullyng  them.  Thou  arte  alwayes  talking  of 
Ix)ue,  and  applying  both  thy  witte  and  thy  wealth  in 
that  idle  trade :  only  for  that  thou  thinkefl  thy  felfe 
amiable,  not  vnlyke  vnto  the  Hedgehogge,  who  euer- 
more  lodgeth  in  the  thomes,  bicaufe  he  himfelfe  is  full 
of  prickells. 

But  take  this  both  for  a  warning  and  an  aimfwer, 
that  if  thou  profecute  thy  fuite,  thou  (halt  but  vndoe 
thyfelfe,forIam  neither  to  be  wo[o]ed  with  thypaflions, 
whileft  thou  liuefl,  nor  to  repent  me  of  my  rigor  when 
thou  art  dead,  which  I  wold  not  haue  thee  think  to 
proceede  of  anye  hate  I  beare  thee,  for  I  malyce  none, 
but  for  loue  to  mine  honoiu*,  which  neither  Italian 
ihal  violate,  nor  Englifh  man  diminidu  For  as  the 
precious  (lone  Chalazias^  being  throwen  into  the  fire 
keepeth  fUl  his  coldnefle,  not  to  be  warmed  with  any 
heate,  fo  my  heart  although  dented  at  with  ye  arrowes 
of  thy  burning  aifedlions,  and  as  it  were  enuironed 
with  the  fire  of  thy  loue,  fliall  alwayes  keepe  his  hard- 
nefTe,  and  be  fo  fsure  from  being  moUyfied,  that  thou 
ihalt  not  perceiue  it  moued. 

The  Violet  Ladie  Flauia  bedowed  on  thee,  I  wifhe 
thee,  and  if  thou  lyke  it,  I  will  furdier  thee,  otherwife 
if  thou  perfifl  in  thine  olde  follyes,  wherby  to  encreafe 
my  new  griefes,  I  will  neither  [neuer]  come  where  thou 
art,  nor  (halt  thou  haue  acceffe  to  the  place  where  I  am. 
For  as  little  agreement  Ihal  there  be  betweene  vs,  as 
b  betwixt  the  Vine  and  the  Cabifh,  the  Oke  and  the 
Olyue  tree,  the  Serpent  and  the  Afh  tree,  the  yron  and 
Theamedcs. 

And  if  euer  thou  diddeil  loue  me,  manifeil  it  in  thia^ 
that  heereafter  thou  neuer  wxite  to  m^A^  ^cciS^^W)^^ 
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be  perfwaded  of  thy  faith,  and  eafed  of  mine  owne 
feare.  But  if  thou  attempt  againe  to  wring  water  out 
of  the  Pommice,  thou  (hsdt  but  bewraye  thy  ^dihoode, 
and  augment  thy  ihame,  and  my  feueritie. 

For  this  I  fweare,  by  hir  whofe  lyghts  can  neuer  dye^ 
Vejia,  and  by  hir  whofe  heads  are  not  to  be  broken, 
Diana,  that  I  will  neuer  confent  to  loue  him,  whofe 
fight  (if  I  may  fo  lay  with  modeflie)  is  more  bitter  vnto 
me  then  deadi. 

If  this  aunfwere  will  not  content  thee,  I  wil  (hew 
thy  letters,  difclofe  thy  loue,  and  make  thee  afhamed 
to  vndertake  that,  which  thou  canned  neuer  bring  to 
paffe.    And  fo  I  ende,  thine,  if  thou  leaue  to  be  mine. 

Camilla. 

CAmilla  difpatched  this  letter  with  fpeede,  and  fent 
it  to  Fhilautus  by  hir  man,  which  Fhilautus 
hauing  read,  I  commit  the  plyght  he  was  in,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  ^ou  Gentlemen  that  haue  ben  in  the  like : 
he  tare  his  haire,  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  from  the 
padions  of  a  Louer  to  the  pang[u]es  of  phrenfie,  but  at 
the  lad  callying  his  wittes  to  him,  forgetting  both  the 
chaige  Camilla  gaue  him,  and  the  contents  of  hir 
Letter,  he  greeted  hir  immedia[tjlye  agayne,  with  an 
aunfwere  by  hir  owne  Meflenger  m  this  maimer. 

To  the  cnuU  Camilla, 
greeting. 

IF  I  were  as  farre  in  thy  bookes  to  be  beleeued, 
as  thou  art  in  mine  to  be  beloued,  thou  dioulded 
either  foone  be  made  a  wife,  or  euer  remaine  a  Virgin, 
the  one  would  ridde  me  of  hope,  the  other  acquit  mee 
of  feare. 

But  feeing  there  wanteth  witte  in  mee  to  perfwade, 
and  will  in  thee  to  confent :  I  meane  to  manifed  the 
beginning  of  my  Loue,  by  the  ende  of  my  lyfe,  the  af- 
fedls  of  tiie  one  ihal  appeare  by  the  effeAs  of  the  other. 

When  as  neither  foVemput  ^»»ti\  nor  found  perfwa- 
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fion,  nor  any  reafon  can  worke  in  thee  a  remorfe,  I 
meane  by  death  to  Ihew  my  delure,  the  which  die 
fooner  it  commeth,  the  fweeter  it  Ihalbey  and  the  fhort- 
nes  of  the  force,  fhal  abate  the  Iharpnes  of  the  forrow. 
I  cannot  tel  whether  thou  laugh  at  my  folly,  or  la- 
ment my  phrenfie,  but  this  I  lay,  and  with  lalt  teares 
trickling  down  my  cheekes,  I  fwe[a]re,  yat  thou  neuer 
foundll  more  ple[a]fure  inreiedlingmyloue,  then  thou 
(halt  feele  paine  in  remembring  my  lofle,  and  as  bit- 
ter (hal  lyfe  be  to  thee,  as  death  to  me,  and  as  forrow- 
fuU  fhal  my  friends  be  to  fee  thee  profper,  as  thine 
glad  to  fee  me  perifh. 

Thou  thinkell  all  I  write,  of  courfe,  and  makeft  all 
I  fpeake,  of  imall  accompt :  but  God  who  reuengeth 
the  penuries  of  the  diilembler,  is  witnefle  of  my  truth, 
of  whom  I  defire  no  longer  to  lyue,  then  I  meane  lim- 
ply to  loue. 

I  will  not  vfe  many  wordes,  for  if  thou  be  wife,  few 
are  fulfident,  if  froward,  fuperfluous:  one  lyne  is 
inough,  if  thou  be  courteous,  one  word  too  much,  if 
thou  be  cruelL  Yet  this  I  adde  and  that  in  bittemes 
of  foule,  that  neither  my  hande  dareth  write  that,  which 
my  heart  intendeth,  nor  my  tongue  vtter  that,  which 
my  hande  Ihall  execute.  And  fo  fare-well,  vnto  whom 
onely  I  wilh  welL 

TTiine  euer^  thot^h 
Jhortly  neuer. 
JPhiiauius. 

THis  Letter  beeing  written  in  the  extremitie  of  hit 
rage,  he  fent  by  him  that  brought  hirs.  CamiUa 
perceiuing  a  Irefli  reply,  was  not  a  little  melancholy, 
but  digelUng  it  with  company,  and  burning  the  letter, 
flie  determined  neuer  to  write  to  him,  nor  after  yat  to 
fee  him,  fo  refolute  was  Ihe  in  hir  opinion,  I  dare  not 
lay  oblUnate  leall  you  gentlewomen  Ihoulde  take  pep- 
per in  the  nofe,  when  I  put  but  lalt  to  your  mouthes. 
But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirme,  that  Ladies  are  to  be 
woed  with  Appelles  pendll,  Orpheus  lAxc^^^  Mercttnt^ 
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tongue,  Adonis  beautie,  Crafus  weMlth,  or  els  neuer  to 
be woD^nje, for  their bewties [beauties]  being  blafed, their 
eares  tickled,  their  mindes  moued,  Uieir  eyes  pleafed, 
there  appitite  fatiffied,  their  coffers  filled,  when  they 
haue  al  thinges  they  fhoulde  haue  and  would  haue,then 
men  neede  not  to  (lande  in  doubt  of  their  comming, 
but  of  their  conflande. 

But  let  me  followe  Fhiiautus^  who  nowe  both  loath- 
ing his  life  and  curling  his  lucke,  called  to  remem- 
brance his  old  friend  Euphues^  whom  he  was  wont  to 
haue  alwayes  in  mirth  a  pleaiant  companion,  in  griefe 
a  comforter,  in  al  his  life  the  only  flay  of  his  lybertie, 
the  difcurtefie  which  hee  offered  him  fo  encreafed  his 
£^efe,  that  he  fell  into  thefe  tennes  of  rage,  as  one 
either  in  an  eztafde,  or  in  a  lunacie. 

Nowe  Fhiiauius  difpute  no  more  with  thy  felfe  of 
thy  loue,  but  be  defparate  to  ende  thy  life,  diou  hafl 
call  off  diy  friende,  and  thy  Lady  hath  forlkken  thee, 
thou  deflitute  of  both,  canfl.  neither  haue  comfort  of 
CamiUay  whom  thou  feefl  obflinate,  nor  couniaile  of 
Euphuesy  whom  thou  hafl  made  enuious. 

Ah  my  good  firiende  Euphues^  I  fee  nowe  at  length, 
though  too  late,  yat  a  true  friend  is  of  more  price  then 
a  kingdome,  and  that  the  faith  of  thee  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  before  the  beautie  of  Camilla, 

For  as  falfe  [fafe]  being  is  it  in  the  company  of  a 
truflie  mate,  as  fleeping  in  the  graffe  Trifole,  where 
there  is  no  ferpent  fo  venemous  diat  dare  venture. 

Thou  wafl  euer  carefull  of  my  eflate,  and  I  carelefTe 
for  thine,  thou  diddefl  alwayes  feare  in  me  the  fire  of 
loue,  I  euer  flattered  my  felfe  with  the  bridle  of  wife- 
dome,  when  thou  wafl  eamefl  to  giue  me  couniaile,  I 
waxed  angrie  to  heare  it,  if  thou  diddefl  fufpe£t  me 
vpon  iufl  caufe,  I  fel[l]  out  with  thee  for  euery  light  oc- 
cafion,  nowe  now  Eupkues  I  fee  what  it  is  to  want  a 
fhend,  and  what  it  is  to  loofe  one,  thy  wordes  are  come 
to  pafTe  which  once  I  thought  thou  fpakefl  in  fport, 
but  nowe  I  finde  them  as  a  prophecie,  that  I  fhould  be 
conflrayned tolVaadt  al£u|»lmes  ^Q\^^&\3aA  true  owner. 
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What  flial  I  do  in  this  extremitie?  which  way  (hal 
I  tume  me  ?  of  whom  (hal  I  feeke  remedie  ?  Euphues 
wil  reie^t  me,  and  why  ihoulde  he  not  ?  Camilla  hath 
reiedted  me,  and  why  ihould  (he  ?  the  one  I  haue  of- 
fended with  too  much  griefe,  the  other  I  haue  ferued 
with  too  great  good  will,  the  one  is  loft  with  loue,  the 
other  with  hate,  he  for  that  I  cared  not  for  him,  (he 
becaufe  I  cared  for  hir.  I  but  though  Camilla  be  not 
to  be  moued,  Euphues  may  be  mollified.  Trie  him 
Fhilautus^  fue  to  him,  make  friends,  write  to  him, 
leaue  nothing  vndone  that  may  either  (hew  in  thee  a 
foxiowful  heart,  or  moue  in  him  a  minde  that  is  pitifulL 
Thou  knoweft  he  is  of  nature  curteous,  one  that  hateth 
none,  that  loueth  thee,  that  is  tradlable  in  al  things, 
Lions  fpare  thofe  yat  couch  to  them,  the  TygreiTe 
biteth  not  when  (hee  is  clawed,  Cerberus  barketh  not 
if  Orpheus  pipe  fweetly,  aflure  thy  felf  that  if  thou  be 
penitent,  he  will  bee  pleafed :  and  the  old  fhend(hip 
wilbe  better  then  the  newe. 

Thus /'^a»/itf  ioying  nowe  in  nothing  but  onely 
in  the  hope  he  had  to  recouer  the  frienddiip  with  re- 
pentance, which  he  had  broken  off  by  ra(hne(re,  deter- 
mined to  greet  his  friend  Euphues^  who  al  this  while 
loft  no  time  at  his  booke  in  London,  but  howe  he  im- 
ployed  it,  he  (hall  himfelfe  vtter,  for  that  I  am  neither 
of  his  coun(aile  nor  court,  but  what  he  hath  done  he 
will  not  conceale,  for  radier  he  wi(heth  to  bewray  his 
ignorance,  then  his  ydlenes,  and  willinger  you  (hall 
find  him  to  make  ezcufe  of  rudeneffe  then  la(ine(re. 

But  thus  Fhiktutus  (aluted  him. 

Fhilauius  to  Euphues. 

XHe  (harpe  Northeaft  winde  (my  good  Euphues) 
doth  neuer  laft  three  dayes,  tempeftes  haue  but 
rt  time,  and  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is,  the 
leffe  permanent  it  is.  In  the  Uke  man[n]er  it  falleth  out 
with  ye  iarres  and  croffmgs  of  (nendis  which  begun  m 
a  minuit  [minute],  are  ended  in  %  mQt&s^V 
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Neceflary  it  is  that  among  fn[e]nds  there  ihoald  bee 
fome  ouerthwarting,  but  to  continue  in  anger  not  con- 
uenient,  the  Camill  firft  troubleth  the  water  before  he 
drinkCy  the  Frankenfence  is  burned  before  it  finell, 
friendes  are  tryed  before  they  are*  to*  be  truHed,  leaft 
ihining  like  the  Carbuncle  as  though  they  had  fire,  they 
be  found  being  touched,  to  be  without  fire. 

Friendlhippe  (hould  be  like  the  wine  which  Hama 
much  commending,  calleth  Maraneum^  whereof  one 
pient[pinte]  being  mingled  with  fine  quartes  of  water, 
yet  it  keepeth  his  old  flrength  and  vertue,  not  to  be 
qualified  by  any  difcurtefie.  Where  ialt  doth  grow 
nothing  els  can  breeder  where  fiiendihip  is  built,  no 
offence  can  harbour. 

Then  good  Euphues  let  the  falling  out  of  fii[e]nd[e]s 
be  a  renewing  of  affedlion,  that  in  this  we  may  refemble 
the  bones  of  the  Lyon,  which  lying  (Ul  and  not  moued 
begin  to  rot,  but  being  (Iriken  one  againfl  another 
break  out  like  fire,  and  wax  greene. 

The  anger  of  fiiends  is  not  vnlike  vnto  the  phifi- 
tions  CucurbiUBYitiLt^  drawing  al  ye  infection  in  yebod| 
into  one  place,  doth  piuge  al  difeafcs,  and  the  rages 

fiaires]  of  fiiendes,  reaping  vp  al  the  hidden  malices,  or 
ufpicions,  or  foUyes  that  lay  lurking  in  the  minde 
nudceth  the  knot  more  durable :  For  as  the  bodie  being 
purged  of  melancholy  waxeth  light  and  apt  to  all  la- 
bour, fo  the  minde  as  it  were  fcoured  of  miflnifl, 
becommeth  fit  euer  after  for  beleefe. 

But  why  doe  I  not  confeffe  that  which  I  haue  com- 
mitted, or  knowing  my  felfe  guilty,  wh^  vfe  I  to  glofe, 
I  haue  vniudly  my  good  Euphues^  picked  a  quarrel 
againfl  thee,  forgetting  the  counfell  thou  gauefl  [giuest] 
me,  and  defpifing  that  which  I  nowe  defire.  miich  as 
often  as  I  call  to  my  minde,  I  cannot  but  blufh  to  my 
felfe  for  fhame,  and  fidl  out  with  my  feUe  for  anger. 
For  in  fidling  out  with  thee,  I  haue  done  no  otherwife 
then  he  that  defhing  [defireth]  to  faile  falfely  [fafdy] 
killethhim  at  thehehne,  refembling  him  that  hauing 
neede  to  alight  {p\ineX^\>\<&Viotl<tio\Eakftbim  llanda 
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Aill,or  him  that  fwimming  vpon  anothers  backe^feeketh 
to  (loppe  his  breath. 

It  was  in  thee  Euphues  that  I  put  all  my  trufl,  and 
yet  vppon  thee  that  I  powred  out  all  my  mallice,  more 
cruel  then  the  Crocadile,  who  fuffereth  the  birde  to 
breede  in  hir  mouth,  yat  fcoureth  hir  teeth,  and  nothing 
fo  gentle  as  the  princely  Lyon,  who  faued  his  life,  that 
helped  his  foot  But  if  either  thy  good  nature  can  for- 
get, that  which  my  ill  tongue  doth  repent,  or  thy  ac- 
cuilomable  kindneile  forgiue,  that  my  vnbridled  furie 
did  commit,  I  will  hereafter  be  as  willing  to  be  thy 
feruant,  as  I  am  now  defux>us  to  be  th^  friend,  and  as 
re[a]die  to  take  an  iniurie,  as  I  was  to  giue  an  offence. 

What  I  haue  done  in  thine  abfence  I  will  certifie 
at  thy  comming,  and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  thou  canned 
geffe  by  my  condition,  yet  this  I  add,  that  I  am  as  ready 
to  die  as  to  line,  and  were  I  not  animated  with  the  hope 
of  thy  good  counfell,  I  would  rather  haue  fuffered  die 
death  I  wifh  for,  then  fuflain  the  Ihame  I  fought  for. 
But  nowe  in  thefe  extremities  repofing  both  my  life 
in  diy  hands,  and  my  feruice  at  thy  commaundement, 
I  attend  thine  aunfwere,  and  reft  thine  to  vfe  more  then 
hisowne. 

Fhilauius. 

THis  letter  he  difpatched  by  his  boye,  which  Etf- 
phues  reading,  could  not  tell  whether  he  Ihoulde 
more  reioyce  at  his  friends  fubmiilion,  or  miftruft  his 
fubtiltie^  therefore  as  one  not  refoluing  himfelfe  to  de- 
termine any  thing,  as  yet,  aunfwered  him  thus  imme- 
diately by  his  owne  meffenger. 

Euphues  to  hiffiy  that  was 
his  PhUautus, 

I  Haue  receiued  thy  letter,  and  know  the  man :  I 
read  it  and  perceiued  the  matter,  which  I  am  as 
fiure  from  knowing  how  to  aunfwere,  as  I  was  from 
looking  for  fuch  an  errand 
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Thou  beginneil  to  inferre  a  neceffitie  that  friends 
(hould  fall  out,  when  as  I  can-not  aUowe  afn]  [inlconue- 
nience.  For  iif  it  be  among  fuch  as  are  faithfull,  there 
(hould  be  no  caufe  of  breach  :  if  betweene  diflemblerB, 
no  care  of  reconciliation. 

The  Camel  laifl  thou,  loueth  water,  when  it  is  trou- 
bled, and  I  fay,  the  Hart  thiifleth  for  the  deare  flreame : 
and  fitly  diddefl  thou  bring  it  in  againfl  thy  felfe  (though 
applyed  it,  I  know  not  how  aptlye  for  thy  felfe)  for 
fuch  fiiendihip  doefl  thou  lyke,  where  br^uUes  maye 
be  flirred,  not  quietnefTe  fought 

The  wine  Maroneum  which  thou  commendefl,  and 
the  fait  ground  which  thou  inferrefl,  ye  one  is  neither 
fit  for  thy  drinking,  nor  the  other  for  th^  tad,  for  fuch 
flrong  Wines  will  ouercome  fuch  lyght  wits,  and  fo  good 
fait  cannot  relyfh  in  fo  vnfauory  a  mouth,  neither  as 
thou  defirefl  to  applye  them,  can  they  flande  thee  in 
fleede.  For  often-times  haue  I  found  much  water  in 
thy  deedes,  but  not  one  drop  of  fuch  wine,  and  the 
ground  where  falte  (hould  grow,  but  neuer  one  come 
that  had  fauour. 

After  many  reafons  to  conclude,  that  iarres  were 
requifitfe],  thou  fallefl  to  a  kinde  of  fubmiifion,  which  I 
meruayleat :  For  if  I  gaue  no  caufe,  why  diddefl  thou 
picke  a  quarrell :  if  any,  why  fhouldefl  thou  craue  a 
pardon  ?  If  thou  canft  defie  thy  bed  friend,  what  wilt 
thou  doe  to  thine  enemie  ?  Certeinly  this  mufi  needes 
enfue,  that  if  thou  cand  not  be  condant  to  thy  friend^ 
when  he  doth  thee  good,  thou  wilt  neuer  beare  with  him, 
when  hee  fhall  do  thee  harme  :  thou  that  feekefl  to  fpil 
the  bloud  of  the  innocent,  cand  fhew  fmall  mercye 
to  an  offender :  thou  that  treaded  a  Worme  on  ye 
taile,  wilt  crufh  a  Wafpe  on  the  head  :  thou  that  art 
angry  for  no  caufe,  wilt  I  thinke  runne  madde  for  a 
light  occafion. 

Truly  PhilautuSy  that  once  I  loued  thee,  I  can-not 
deny,  that  now  I  (hould  againe  doe  fo,  I  refufe :  For 
final  confidence  (hal  I  repofe  in  thee,  when  I  am 
guiltiei  that  can  find^  no  it&i3^<&  vcl  Yoax^KiQncle. 
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The  malyce  of  a  friend,  is  like  the  lUng  of  an  Afpe» 
which  nothing  can  remedie,  for  being  pearced  in  tlie 
hande  it  muf[  be  cut  off,  and  a  friend  thrufl  to  the 
heart  it  mud  be  pulled  out 

I  had  as  liefe  Philautus  haue  a  wound  that  inwardly 
might  lyghtly  grieue  me,  then  a  fear  that  outwardly 
fhould  greatly  Ihame  me. 

In  that  thou  feemefl  fo  eamell  to  craue  attonement 
thou  caufefl  me  ye  more  to  fufpedl  thy  truth :  for  either 
thou  art  compelled  by  neceifitie,  and  then  it  is  not 
worth  thankes,  or  els  difpofed  againe  to  abufe  me,  and 
then  it  deferueth  reuenge.  Eeles  cannot  be  helde  in  a 
wet  hande,  yet  are  they  ftayed  with  a  bitter  Figge  leafe, 
the  Lamprey  is  not  to  be  killed  with  a  cudgel,  yet  is 
(he  fpoiled  with  a  cane,  fo  friends  that  are  fo  flipperie, 
and  wauering  in  all  their  dealyngs  are  not  to  be  kept 
with  fayre  and  frnooth  talke,  but  with  rough  and  (harp 
taunts:  and  contrariwife,  thofe  which  with  blowesi 
are  not  to  be  reformed,  are  oftentimes  wonne  with 
light  perfwafions. 

Which  way  I  fhould  vfe  thee  I  know  not,  for  now  a 
fharpe  word  moued  thee,  when  otherwhiles  a  fword  wil 
not,  then  a  friendly  cheese  killeth  thee,  when  a  rafor 
cannot  rafe  thee. 

But  to  conclude  PhUautus^  it  &reth  with  me  now, 
as  with  thofe,  that  haue  bene  once  bitten  with  ye 
Scorpion,  who  neuer  after  feele[th]  anye  fling,  either  of 
Uie  Wafpe,  or  the  Hornet,  or  the  Bee,  for  I  hauing 
bene  pricked  with  thy  falfehoode  fhall  neuer  I  hope 
againe  be  touched  with  any  other  diffembler,  flattereri 
or  fickle  friend. 

Touching  thy  lyfe  in  my  abfence,  I  feare  me  it  hath 
bene  too  loofe,  but  feeing  my  counfell  is  no  more  wel- 
come vnto  thee  then  water  into  a  fhip,  I  wil[l]  not  wafl 
winde  to  inflruft  him,  that  wafleth  himfelfe  to  deflroy 
others. 

Yet  if  I  were  as  fully  perfwaded  of  thy  conueifion, 
as  thou  wouldeft  haue  mee  of  thy  confeffion,  I  might 
happely  doe  that,  which  90W  I  inll  not 
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And  fo  fare-well  Fhilautusy  and  though  thoa  lyttle 
efleeme  my  couniayle,  yet  haue  refpedl  to  thine  owne 
credite :  So  in  working  thine  owne  good,  thou  Ihalt 
keepe  me  from  harme. 

thimonce^ 
Euphucs. 

This  letter  pinched  Philautus  at  the  firfl,  yet  tniiU 
ing  much  to  ye  good  difpoiition  of  Eupkues^  he  deter- 
mined to  peifeuer  both  in  his  fute  and  amend[e]menty 
and  ther[^fore  as  one  beating  his  yron  that  he  might 
frame  it  while  it  were  hoat,  aunfwered  him  in  this 
manner* 

To  mine  ondyfrimd^ 
Euphues, 

THere  is  no  bone  fo  hard  but  being  laid  in  vineger, 
it  might  [may]  be  wrought,  nor  luory  fo  tough, 
but  feafoned  with  Zutno  it  may  be  engrauen,  nor  Box  fo 
knottie,  that  dipped  in  oyle  can-not  be  earned,  and  can 
ther[e]  be  a  heart  xnEuphues^  which  neither  will  yeelde 
to  foftneffe  with  gentle  peifwafions,  nor  true  perfe- 
ueraimce  ?  What  canfl  thou  require  at  my  hande,  that 
I  will  deny  thee  ?  haue  I  broken  the  league  of  friend- 
ihip  ?  I  confeife  it,  haue  I  mifufed  thee  in  termes,  I 
wiU  not  deny  it  But  being  forrowfull  for  either,  why 
(houlded  not  thou  foigiue  both. 

Water  is  prayfed  for  that  it  fauoureth  of  nothing, 
Fire,  for  that  it  yeeldeth  to  nothing :  and  fuch  (hould 
the  nature  of  a  true  friend  be,  that  it  (hould  not  fauour 
of  any  rigour,  and  fuch  the  efifedl,  that  it  may  not  be 
conquered  with  any  offence :  Otherwife,  faith  put  into 
the  bread  that  beareth  grudges,  or  contracted  with  him 
that  can  remember  griefes,  is  not  vnlyke  vnto  Wine 
poured  into  Firre  veffels,  which  is  prefent  death  to  the 
drinker. 

Friends  mud  be  vfed,  as  the  Muiitians  tune  their 
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ftrings,  who  finding  them  in  a  difcorde,  doe  not  breake 
them,  but  either  by  intention  or  remiflion,  frame  them 
to  a  pleafant  confent :  or  as  Riders  handle  their  young 
Coltes,  who  finding  them  wilde  and  vntra<5table,  bring 
them  to  a  good  pace,  i^ath  a  gentle  rayne,  not  with  a 
(harp  fpurre,  or  as  the  Sciihians  ruled  their  llaues  not 
with  cruell  weapons,  but  with  the  ihewe  of  fmall 
whippes.  Then  Euphues  confider  with  thy  felfe  what 
I  may  be,  not  what  I  haue  beene,  and  forfake  me  not 
for  that  I  deceiued  thee,  if  thou  doe,  thy  difcurteiie 
wil  breede  my  deilru<5tion. 

For  as  there  is  no  bead  that  toucheth  the  hearbe 
whereon  the  Beare  hath  bre[a]thed,  fo  there  is  no  man 
that  will  come  neere  him,  vpon  whom  the  fufpidon  of 
deceipt  is  faflened. 

Concerning  my  life  pafTed,  I  conceale  it,  though  to 
thee  I  meane  hereafter  to  confefTe  it :  yet  hath  it  not 
beene  fo  wicked  yat  thou  ihouldefl  be  afhamed,  though 
fo  infortunate,  that  I  am  greened.  Confider  we  are 
in  England,  where  our  demeanour  will  be  narrowly 
marked  if  we  treade  a  wrie,  and  our  foUyes  mocked 
if  [we]  vfe  wrangling,  I  thinke  thou  art  willing  that  no 
fuch  thing  fhoulde  happen,  and  I  knowe  thou  art  wife  to 
preuent  it. 

I  was  of  late  in  the  company  of  diuers  gentle- 
women, among  whom  Camilla  was  prefent,  who  mer- 
uailed  not  a  little,  that  thou  foughted  either  to  abfent 
thy  felfe  of  fome  conceiued  iniurie,  where  there  was 
none  giuen,  or  of  fet  purpofe,  bicaufe  thou  wouldeft 
giue  one. 

I  thinke  it  requiiite  as  well  to  auoyd  the  fufpidon 
of  malice,  as  to  fhunne  ye  note  of  ingratitude,  that 
thou  repayre  thither,  both  to  piuge  thy  felfe  of  the 
opinion,  may  be  concdued,  and  to  giue  thankes  for 
the  benefits  receiued. 

Thus  alTuring  my  felfe  thou  wilt  aunfwere  my  ex- 
pe£lation,  and  renue  our  olde  amitie,  I  ende,  thine 
lUTured  to  commaunde. 
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PHUauhis  did  not  ileepe  about  his  bufines,  but  pr^ 
fently  fent  this  letter,  thinking  that  if  once  he 
could  faflen  friendfhippe  againe  vp|>on  Euphus^  that 
by  his  meanes  he  fhould  compafle  his  loue  with  Ca- 
milla^  and  yet  this  I  durft  affirme,  that  Philautus  was 
both  willing  to  haue  Euphues^  and  forrowfull  that  he 
loil  him  by  his  owne  lauifhnes. 

Euphues  perufed  this  letter  oftentimes  being  in  a 
mammering  what  to  aunfwere,  at  the  lail  he  deter- 
mined once  agame  to  lie  a  loofe,  thinking  that  MPH- 
lautus  meant  faithfully,  he  woulde  not  defifl  from  his 
fuite,  and  therefore  he  returned  ialutations  in  this 
manner, 

Euphues  to  Philcmiui, 

THere  is  an  hearbe  in  India  PhUautus  of  ple£uml 
fmell,  but  who  fo  commeth  to  it  feeleth  prefent 
Imart,  for  that  there  breede  in  it  a  number  of  imaU 
ferpents.  And  it  may  be  that  though  thy  letter  be  M 
of  fweete  words,  there  breed  in  thy  heart  many  bitter 
thoughts,  fo  that  in  giuing  credite  to  thy  letters,  I  may 
be  deceiued  with  thy  leafmgs. 

The  Box  tree  is  alwayes  greene,  but  the  feede  is 
poyfon :  Jllia  hath  a  fweete  rinde  and  a  ple[a]ia[u1nt 
les^e,  but  ye  fruit  fo  bitter  that  no  beail  wil  bite  it,  a  dif- 
fembler  hath  euer-more  Honnye  in  his  mouth,  and 
Gall  in  his  minde,  whiche  maketh  me  to  fufpefle  their 
wiles,  though  I  cannot  euer  preuent  them. 

Thou  fettell  downe  the  office  of  a  friend,  whidi  if 
thou  couldll  as  well  performe  as  thou  cand  defcribe, 
I  woulde  be  as  willing  to  confirme  our  olde  league, 
as  I  am  to  beleeue  thy  newe  lawea  Water  that 
lauoureth  nothing  (as  thou  fayed)  may  be  heated  and 
fcald  thee,  and  fire  whiche  yealdeth  to  nothing  may  be 
quenched,  when  thou  wouldefl  warme  thee. 

So  the  friende  in  whome  there  was  no  intent  to 
offende,  may  thorowe  the  finifter  dealings  of  his  fellowe 
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bee  tamed  to  heate,  beeing  before  colde,  and  the 
faith  which  wrought  IDce  a  flame  in  him,  be  quenched 
and  haue  no  fparke. 

The  powring  of  Wine  into  Fiire  veflels  ferueth  thee 
to  no  purpofe,  for  if  it  be  good  Wine,  there  is  no  man 
fo  foolifh  to  put  into  Firre,  if  bad,  who  woulde  power 
[poure  it]  into  better  then  Firre. 

MuflieCafkes  are  fitte  for  rotten  Grapes,  a  barrelFll  of 
poyfoned  luie  is  good  ynough  for  a  tunne  of  (linking 
Oyle,  and  crueltie  too  milde  a  medicine  for  ciafte. 

Howe  Mufitions  tune  their  inflruments  I  knowe, 
but  how  a  man  fhould  temper  his  friend  I  cannot  tel, 
yet  oftentimes  the  ibing  breaketh  that  the  Mufition 
feeketh  to  tune,  and  the  friend  cracketh  which  good 
counfell  fhoulde  tame,  fuch  coltes  are  to  be  ridden  with 
a  fharpe  fnafle,  not  with  a  pleaiant  bitte,  and  little  will 
the  Sithian  whippe  be  regarded,  where  die  fharpnes  of 
the  fword  is  derided. 

If  thy  lucke  haue  beene  infortunate,  it  is  a  figne  thy 
lining  hath  not  beene  Godly,  for  commonly  there 
commeth  an  yll  ende  where  there  was  a  naughtie 
beginning. 

But  leame  Philautus  to  Hue  hereafter  as  though 
thou  fhouldefl  not  Hue  at  all,  be  conflant  to  them  that 
trufi  thee,  and  trufl  them  that  thou  had  tried,  dif- 
femble  not  with  thy  friend,  either  for  feare  to  difpleafe 
him,  or  for  malice  to  deceiue  him,  know  this  yat  the 
befl  fimples  are  very  fimple,  if  the  phifition  could  not 
applie  them,  that  precious  flones  were  no  better  then 
Pebble[s],  if  Lapidaries  did  not  knowe  them,  that  the 
beil  friende  is  worfe  then  a  foe,  if  a  man  doe  not  vfe 
him. 

Methridate  mufl  be  taken  inwardly,  not  fpread  on 
plaiflers,  purgations  mufl  be  vfed  like  drink,  not  like 
bathes,  the  counfaile  of  a  friend  mufl  be  faftened  to 
the  minde,  not  the  eare,  followed,  not  prayfed,  em- 
ployed in  good  liuing,  not  talked  off  in  good  meaning. 

I  know  Philautus  we  are  in  England,  but  I  would 
we  wer[e]  not,  not  yat  the  place  ialQQ  b^^^Xs^^Sca^^^ 
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are  too  bad,  and  God  graunt  thou  haue  done  nothing 
vrhich  may  tume  thee  to  difcreditey  or  me  to  difplea- 
Cure.  Thou  fayefl  thou  werte  of  late  with  CamUia^ 
I  feare  me  too  late,  and  yet  perhaps  too  foone,  I  haue 
alwayes  tolde  thee,  that  (he  was  too  high  for  thee  to 
dymbi  and  too  faire  for  others  to  catd^,  and  too  ver- 
tuous  for  any  to  inueigle. 

But  wilde  horfes  breake  high  hedges,  though  they 
cannot  leap  ouer  them,  eager  Wolues  bark  at  ye  Moone 
though  they  cannot  reach  it,  knd  Mercuric  whifldeth 
for  VeflOj  though  he  cannot  winne  hir. 

For  abfenting  m^  felfe,  I  hope  they  can  take  no 
caufe  of  offence,  neither  that  I  knowe  haue  I  giuen 
any.  I  loue  not  to  be  bold,  yet  would  I  be  welcome, 
but  geiles  [guefts]  and  fiih  fay  we  in  Athens  are  euer 
dale  within  three  dayes,  fhortly  I  will  vifite  them,  and 
excufe  my  felfe,  in  the  meane  feafon  I  thinke  fo  well 
of  them,  as  it  is  polTible  for  a  man  to  thinke  of 
women,  and  how  weU  that  is,  I  appeale  to  thee  who 
alwayes  madefl  them  no  woife  then  faints  in  heauen, 
and  Ihrines  in  no  worfe  place  then  thy  heart. 

For  aunfwering  thy  fuite  I  am  not  yet  fo  haflie,  for 
accepting  thy  feruice  I  am  not  fo  imperious,  for  in 
friendefhip  there  muil  be  an  equalise  of  eftates,  and 
be*  that  may  bee  in  vs,  alfo  a  fimilitude  of  [diuers] 
manners,  and  that*  cannot,  vnleiTe  thou  leame  a  newe 
lefTon,  and  leaue  the  olde,  vntill  which  time  I  leaue 
thee,  wifhing  thee  well  as  to  my  felfe. 

Euphues. 

THis  Letter  was  written  in  hafl,  fent  with  fpeed, 
and  aunfwered  againe  in  poll.  For  PhiUutus 
leemg  fo  good  counfaile  could  not  proceede  of  any  ill 
conceipt,  diought  once  againe  to  folUcite  his  Mend,  and 
that  in  fuch  tearmes  as  he  might  be  mod  agreeable  to 
Euphues  tune.    In  this  manner. 
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To  Euphues  health  in  hody^ 
and  guidneffe  in  minde, 

IN  Muiicke  there  are  many  difcords,  before  there 
can  be  framed  a  Diapafon^  and  in  contra^'ng  of 
good  willy  many  iarres  before  there  be  eflablifhed  a 
friendHiip,  but  by  thefe  meanes,  the  Muficke  is  more 
fweet,  and  the  amitie  more  found.  I  haue  receiued 
thy  letter,  where-in  there  is  as  much  good  counfaile 
conteined  as  either  I  would  wi(h,  or  thou  thy  felfe 
couldeil  giue :  but  euer  thou  harpefl  on  that  ilring, 
which  long  fince  was  out  of  tune,  but  now  is  broken, 
my  inconftimcie. 

Certes  my  good  Euphues^  as  I  can-not  but  commend 
thy  wifedome  in  making  a  ilaye  of  reconciliation,  (for 
that  thou  findeil  fo  lyttle  ilay  in  me)  fo  can  I  not  but 
meruayle  at  thy  incredulytie  in  notbeleeuing  me,  fince 
that  thou  feed  a  reformation  in  me. 

But  it  maye  be  thou  dealefl  with  me,  as  the  Philofo- 
pher  did  with  his  knife,  who  being  many  yeares  in 
making  of  it,  alwayes  dealyng  by  the  obferuation  of 
the  (U^es,  caufed  it  at  the  laA  to  cut  the  hard  whet- 
ilone,  laying  that  it  (killed  not  how  long  things  were  a 
doing,  but  how  well  they  were  done.  Aiid  thou 
holdefi  me  off  with  many  delayes,  viing  I  knowe  not 
what  obferuations,  thinking  thereby  to  make  me  a 
friend  at  the  lafl,  that  (hall  lafle :  I  prayfe  thy  good 
meaning,  but  I  miflyke  thy  rigour. 

Me,  diou  (halt  vfe  in  what  thou  wilt,  and  doe  that 
with  a  (lender  twid,  that  none  can  doe  with  a  tough 
wyth.  As  for  my  being  with  Camilla^  good  Euphues^ 
rubbe  there  no  more,  leaft  I  winch,  for  deny  I  wil  not 
that  I  am  wroung  on  the  withers. 

This  one  thing  touching  my  felfe  I  (aye,  and  before 
him  that  feeth  all  things  I  fweare,  that  heereafter  I  wil 
neither  diffemble  to  delude  thee,  nor  pick  quarrells  to 
fall  out  with  thee,  thou  (halt  finde  me  condant  to  one, 
laithleffe  to  none,  in  prayer  deuout,  in  manners  re* 
formed,  in  lyfe  chaft,  in  words  mQde$\.\  tL^\.Sx«xfiK(\5^ 
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my  fande  to  the  humour  of  loue,  but  my  deedes  to  the 
ruleof  zeale :  And  fuch  a  man  as  heere-tofore  mer[r]il3re 
thou  faidefl  I  was,  but  now  truly  thou  fhaJt  fee  I  am, 
and  as  I  know  thou  art 

Then  Euphues  appoint  the  place  where  we  maye 
meete,  and  reconcile  the  mindes,  which  I  confeffe  by 
mine  owne  follies  were  feuered  And  if  euer  after  this, 
I  (hall  feeme  iealous  ouer  thee,  or  blynded  towards  my 
felfe,  vfe  me  as  I  deferue,  Ihamefully. 

Thus  attending  thy  fpeedy  aunfwere,  for  that  de- 
layes  are  perilous,  efpecially  as  my  cafe  now  llandeth. 
I  ende  thine  euer  to  vfe  as  thine  [his]  owne. 

Ehiiautus. 

EVphues  feeing  fuch  fpeedye  retoume  of  an  other 
aunfwere,  thought  Philautus  to  be  very  (harp  fet, 
for  to  recouer  him,  and  weighing  with  himfelfe,  that 
often  in  mar[r]iages,  thei^e]  haue  faUen  out  braules,  wher 
the  chiefed  loue  (hould  be,  and  yet  againe  reconcilia- 
tions, that  none  ought  at  any  time  fo  to  loue,  that  he 
ihould  finde  in  his  hearty  at  any  time  to  hate :  Fur- 
thermore, cafiing  in  his  minde  the  good  he  might  doe 
to  Philautus  by  his  frienddiip,  and  the  mifchiefe  that 
might  enfue  by  his  fellowes  follye,  aunfwered  him  thus 
agayne  fpeedely,  afwell  to  preuent  the  courfe  hee  might 
otherwife  take,  as  alfo  to  prefcribe  what  way  he  (hould 
take. 

Euphues  to  his  friend^ 
Fhilautus. 

NEttells  Fhilautus  haue  no  prickells  [prickles],  yet 
they  (ling,  and  wordes  haue  no  points,  yet  they 
pearce  :  though  out-wardlye  thou  prote(l  great  amende- 
ment,  yet  often-times  the  foftnede  of  Wooll,  which  die 
Seres  fende,  (licketh  fo  fafl  to  the  (kinne,  that  when  one 
looketh  it  (ho[u]ld  keepe  him  warme,  it  fetcheth  bloud* 
and  thy  finooth  talke,  thy  fweete  promifes,  may  when 
I  (hal  thinke  to  haue  them  perfourmed  to  delight  mtt 
be  a  corroiiue  to  de^Vio^  i&!&. 
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But  I  w[i]ll  not  caflbeyonde  the  Moone,  for  that  in 
all  things  I  know  there  mull  be  a  meane. 

Thou  fweareil  nowe  that  thy  lyfe  fliall  be  leade  by 
my  lyne,  that  thou  wilt  giue  no  caufe  of  offence,  by 
thy  diforderSy  nor  take  anye  by  my  good  meaning, 
which  if  it  bee  fo,  I  am  as  willyng  to  bee  thy  friend,  as 
I  am  to  be  mine  owne. 

But  this  take  for  a  warning,  if  euer  thou  iarre,  when 
thou  Ihouldeil  iefl,  or  follow  thine  owne  will,  when 
thou  art  to  heare  my  counfayle,  then  will  I  depart 
from  thee,  and  fo  difplay  thee,  as  none  that  is  wife 
(hall  trufl  thee,  nor  any  that  is  honed  (hall  lyue  with 
thee. 

I  now  am  refolued  by  thy  letter,  of  that  which  I 
was  almoll  perfwaded  off,  by  mine  owne  coniedlure, 
touching  Camilla. 

Why  Philautus  art  thou  fo  mad  without  acquain- 
taunce  of  thy  part,  or  familiaride  of  hirs,  to  attempt 
a  thing  which  will  not  onely  be  a  difgrace  to  thee,  but 
alfo  a  difcredite  to  hir  ?  Thinkeil  thou  thy  felfe  either 
worthy  to  wooe  hir,  or  (he  willyng  to  wedde  thee  ?  either 
thou  able  to  frame  thy  tale  to  hir  content,  or  (hee 
ready  to  giue  ears  to  thy  conclufrons  ? 

No,  no  FhUautus^  thou  art  to[o]  young  to  wooe  in 
England^  though  olde  inough  to  winne  in  licUy^  for 
heere  they  medlire  more  the  man  by  the  qualyties  of 
his  [the]  minde,  then  the  proportion  of  his  body.  They 
are  too  experte  in  loue,  hauing  learned  in  this  time  of 
their  long  peace,  eueiy  wrincUe  that  is  to*  be*  feene 
or  imagined. 

It  is  neither  an  ill  tale  wel  tolde,  nor  a  good  hiflory 
made  better,  neither  inuention  of  new  fables,  nor  the 
reciting  of  olde,  that  can  eyther  allure  in  them  an  appe- 
tite to  loue,  or  ahnod  an  attention  [intention!  to  heare. 

It  fareth  not  with  them  as  it  doth  with  thofe  in 
Italy,  who  preferre  a  (harpe  wit,  before  found  wifdome, 
or  a  proper  man  before  a  perfedl  minde :  they  lyue  not 
by  (haddowes,  nor  feede  of  the  ayre,  nor  lude  aitet 
winde.    Their  loue  is  not  tyed  to  ktt\i\iVx^'aSa\^x!Ki^ 
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to  the  precepts  of  Ouid^  but  to  the  peifwafions  of 
hoDeftie. 

But  I  cannot  but  meruayle  at  thy  audacitie,  that 
thou  diddefl  once  dare  to  moue  hir  to  loue,  whom  I 
alwayes  feared  to  follicite  in  quefiioning,  afwel  doubt- 
ing to  be  giauelled  by  hir  quicke  and  leadye  witte,  as 
to  bee  confuted,  by  hir  giaue  and  wyfe  aucfweres. 

But  thou  wilt  ^ye,  (he  was  of  no  great  birth,  of 
meaner  parentage  then  thyfelfe.  I  but  FhilautusHtiCf  be 
moflnoblewhoareconmiendedmorefortheirperfedlion, 
then  theii  petegree,  and  let  this  fuffice  thee  that  hir 
honour  conHfled  in  vertue,  bewtie  [beautie],  witte,  not 
bloode,  aunceflorsy  antiquitie.  But  more  of  this  at  our 
next  meeting ;  where  I  thinke  I  ihal  bee  meny  to  heere 
the  difcouife  of  thy  madnefle,  for  I  imagine  to  my  felfe 
that  (hee  handled  thee  verye  hardely,  confidering  both 
the  place  Ihee  ferued  in,  and  the  peifon  that  ferued  hir. 
And  fure  I  am  ihee  did  not  hang  for  thy  mowing. 

A  Phamix  is  no  foode  for  Fhilauius^  that  dayntie 
toothe  of  thine  mufl  bee  pulled  out,  elfe  wilt  thou  fur- 
fedle  [furfet] with  deiire,and  thatEagles  eye  pecked  out, 
els  wilt  [will  it]  bee  dafeled  with  delyght  My  couniaile 
mufl  rule  thy  conceipte,  leail  thou  confounde  vs  both. 

I  will  this  euening  come  to  thy  lodging,  where  wee 
will  confezre.  And  till  then,  I  oommende  mee  to  thee. 

Thine  euer  to  vfe^  if 
thou  be  thine  owne. 
Euphues. 

THb  letter  was  fo  thankefully  receiued  oiPhilanh 
tus^  that  he  almofl  ranne  beyonde  himfelfe  for 
ioye,  preparing  all  thinges  neceflary  for  the  entertaine- 
ment  of  his  friende,  who  at  the  houre  appointed  fayled 
not 

Many  embracings  there  were,  much  (Iraunge  cur- 
tefie,  many  prede  glaunces,  being  almofl  for  the  time 
but  flraungers  bicaufe  of  their  long  abfence. 
But  growing  to  qjit^onixv^one  with  another,  they 
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fell  to  the  whole  difcourfe  of  Philautus  loue,  who  left 
out  nothing  that  before  I  put  in,  which  I  muil  omitte, 
lead  I  fet  before  you,  Colewortes  twife  fodden,whiche 
will  both  ofiende  your  eares  which  I  feeke  to  delight 
and  trouble  my  hande  which  I  couet  to  eafe. 

But  this  I  am  fure  that  Eupkues  conclufion  was 
this,  betweene  waking  and  winking,  that  our  Englifh 
Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  were  fo  cunning  in  loue, 
that  the  labour  were  more  eaiie  in  ItcUie  to  wed  one 
and  burie  hir,  then  heere  to  wooe  one  and  marrie  hir. 
And  thus  they  with  long  talking  waxed  wearie,  wher 
I  leaue  them,  not  willing  to  talke  any  longer,  but  to 
fleepe  their  fills  till  morning. 

Now  Gentlewomen  I  appeale  in  this  controuerfie  to 
your  confciences,  whether  there  be  in  you  an  art  to  loue» 
as  Eupkues  thinketh,  or  whether  it  breede  in  you  as  it 
doth  in  men :  by  fight,  if  one  bee  bewtifiill  [beautifull], 
by  hearing,  if  one  be  wittie,  by  defertes  if  one  be 
curteous,  by'defire,  if  one  be  vertuous,  which  I  woulde 
not  knowe,  to  this  intent  that  I  might  bee  inftrudted 
howe  to  winne  any  of  you,  but  to  the  ende  I  might 
wonder  at  you  all :  For  if  there  be  in  loue  an  arte, 
then  doe  I  not  meruaile  to  fee  men  that  euerie  way 
are  to  bee  beloued,  fo  oftentimes  to  be  reie<£ted  But  f o 
fecreate  is  this  matter,  that*  perteyning  nothing  to  our 
fex,  I  will  not  farther  enquire  of  it,  leail  happily  in 
geffing  what  art  woemen  vfe  in  loue,  I  (hould  minifler 
an  art  they  neuer  before  knewe :  And  fo  in  thinking 
to  bewray  the  bayte  that  hath  caught  one,  I  giue  them 
a  nette  to  drawe  many,  putting  a  fworde  into  the 
hande,  where  there  is  but  a  (heath,  teaching  them  to 
flrike,  that  put  vs  to  our  tryings  by  warding,  whiche 
woulde  double  our  perrill,  who  without  art  cannot 
allure  them,  and  encreafe  their  tyrany  [tirannie],  who 
with-out  they  torment,  will  come  to  no  parley. 

But  this  I  admonifh  you,  that  as  your  owne  bewties 
[beauties]  make  younotcouetousof  youralmestowardes 
truelouers,  footfaermensfiatteriemakeyou  not  prodi^aJl 
of  your  honours  towardes  diffemb\en.   \jrX  ^^^x^^ss^ 
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that  fpeake  £ureil  be  beleeued  fooneft,  for  true  loae 
lacketh  a  tongue,  and  is  tryed  by  the  eyes,  whidie  in 
a  hearte  that  meaneth  well,  are  as  ^ure  fbDm  wanton 
glaunces,  as  the  minde  is  from  idle  thoughts. 

And  this  art  I  will  giue  you,  which  we  men  doe 
commonly  pradtife,  if  you  beholde  any  one  that  either 
your  curteiie  hath  allured,  or  your  beautie,  or  both| 
triumph  not  ouer  him,  but  the  more  earned  you  fee 
him,  the  more  re[a]die  be  to  followe  him,  and  when 
he  thinketh  himfelfe  neereft,  let  him  be  fartheil  off: 
Then  if  he  take  that  with  patience,  aiTure  your  felfe 
he  cannot  be  faithlefle. 

He  that  Angleth  plucketh  the  bayte  away  when  he 
is  neere  a  byte,  to  the  ende  the  fiih  may  be  more  eager 
to  fwallowe  the  hooke,  birds  are  trayned  with  a  fweet 
call,  but  caught  with  a  broade  nette :  and  loueis  come 
with  fayre  lookes,  but  are  entangled  with  difdainfull 
eyes. 

The  Spaniel  that  fawneth  when  he  is  beaten,  will 
neuerfor^ke  his  maifler,  the  man  that  dofajteth  when 
he  is  difdained,  will  neuer  foregoe  his  miflres. 

But  too  much  of  this  firing  which  fowndeth  too 
much  out  of  fquare,  and  retume  we  to  Euphues  and 
Philautus. 

The  next  morning  when  they  were  ryfen  they  went 
into  a  gallerie,  where  Euphues^  who  perceiued  Fhi-^ 
lautus  grieuouily  perplexed  for  the  loue  of  Camilla^ 
beganne  thus  betweene  iefl  and  eamefl  to  talke  with 
him* 

'T^HUautus  I  haue  well  nigh  all  this  night  beene  dif- 
J7    putmg  with  my  felfe  of  thy  diftreffe,  yet  can  I 
reiolue  my  felfe  in  nothing  that  either  may  content 
mee,  or  quiet  thee. 

What  mettall  art  thou  made  of  PhUautus  that 
thinkell  of  nothing  but  loue,  and  art  rewarded  with 
nothing  leiTe  then  loue :  LudUa  was  too  badde,  yet 
diddefl  thou  court  hir,  thy  fweete  heart  now  in  Naples 
\m  none  of  the  beft,  yet  diddfi&tkoufoUow  hk^CamiUa 
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exceeding  all,  where  thou  wail  to  haue  leail  hope,  thou 
hail  woed,  not  without  great  hazard  to  thy  perfon,  and 
griefe  to  mine. 

I  haue  perufed  hir  letters  which  in  my  iimple  iudg- 
ment  are  fo  iar  from  a][l]owing  thy  fuit,  that  they  feeme 
to  loath  thy  feruice.  I  wil  not  flatter  thee  in  thy  follies, 
(he  is  no  match  for  thee,  nor  thou  for  hir,  the  one 
wanting  liuing  to  mainteine  a  wife,  the  other  birth  to 
aduance  an  hufbande.  Surius  whome  I  remember 
thou  diddeil  name  in  thy  difcourfe,  I  remember  in  the 
court,  a  man  of  great  byrth  and  noble  blood,  iinguler 
witte,  and  a*  rare  perfonage,  if  he  go  about  togetcredite, 
I  mufe  what  hope  thou  couldeil  conceiue  to  haue  a 
good  countenaunce.  Well  Philauitts  to  fet  downe  pre- 
cep[t]sagainilthyloue,willnothingpreuaile,toperfwade 
thee  to  go  forward,  were  very  pmllous,  for  I  know  in 
the  one  loue  will  regarde  no  lawes,  and  in  the  other  per- 
fwaiions  can  purchafe  no  libertie.  Thou  art  too  heddie 
[headie]  to  enter  in  where  no  heed  can  helpe  one  out* 

Thefeus  woulde  not  goe  into  the  Laborinth  without 
a  threede  that  might  ihew  him  the  way  out,  neither 
any  wife  man  enter  into  the  crooked  comers  of  loue, 
vnleiTe  he  knew  by  what  meanes  he  might  get  out 
Loue  which  ihould  continue  for  euer,  ihould  not  be 
begon  [b^un]  in  an  houre,  but  ilowly  be  taken  in 
hande,  and  by  length  of  tune  finiihed :  refembling 
ZeuodSy  that  wife  Painter,  who  in  things  that  he  would 
haue  lail  long,  tooke  greateil  leafure. 

I  haue  not  foigotten  one  Miilres  Fraunds^  which 
the  Ladye  Flauia  gaue  thee  for  a  Violet,  and  by  thy 
difcription,  though  (he  be  not  equall  with  Camilla^  yet 
is  (he  fitter  for  FkUautus.  If  thy  humour  be  fuch  that 
nothing  can  feede  it  but  loue,  cail  thy  minde  on  hir, 
conferre  the  impoilibilytie  thou  hail  to  winne  Camilla^ 
with  the  lykelyhoode  thou  mayil  haue  to  enioy  thy 
Violet :  and  in  this  I  will  endeauour  both  my  wit  and 
my  good  will,  fo  that  nothing  ihall  want  in  mee,  that 
may  work  eafe  in  thee.  Thy  Violet  if  ihe  be  honeft, 
is  worthy  of  thee^  beautifiil  diou  ia.^  iVv^>&^  vdA^^csf 
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fore  too  worthy :  Hoat  fire  is  not  onely  qaenche( 
ye  deere  Fountaine,  nor  loue  onely  Csitd&ed  by 
iaire  faxnt.  Therefore  in  this  tell  me  thy  minde, 
either  we  may  proceede  in  that  matter,  or  feekeai 
medicine.    Philauius  thus  replyed. 

OH  my  good  Euphues^  I  haue  neither  the  pow 
foifake  mine  owne  Camilla^  nor  the  hea 
deny  thy  counfiauley  it  is  eaiie  to  fall  into  a  Nette 
hard  to  get  out  Notwithllanding  I  win  goe  z% 
the  haire  in  all  things,  fo  I  may  pleafe  thee  in 
thing,  O  my  Camilku  With  that  EupAucs  ftayed 
iaying. 

HE  that  hath  fore  eyes  mufl  not  behold  the  ca 
nor  he  that  would  leaue  his  Loue^  £blI1  tc 
lemembring  of  his  Lady,  ye  one  caufeth  the  e) 
(mart,  the  other  the  heart  to  bleede,  wel  quoth 
iautus^  I  am  content  to  haue  the  wounde  fean 
yet  vnwilling  to  haue  it  cured,  but  lithens  that 
men  are  not  to  prefcribe  diets  but  to  keepe  the 
am  redie  to  take  potions,  and  if  we[a]lth  feme  to 
thee  for  them,  yet  one  thing  maketh  [mee]  to  feaie, 
in  running  after  two  Hares,  I  catch  neither. 

And  certeinelye  quoth  Euphues^  I  knowe  m 
good  Hunters,  ^at  take  more  delyght  to  haue 
Hare  on  foote,  and  neuer  catch  it,  &en  to  hau 
crye  and  yet  kill  in  the  Fourme :  where-by  I  geSky  \ 
commeth  greater  delyght  in  the  hunting,  then  it 
eating.  It  may  be  fayd  PhUautus^  but  I  were  then  i 
vnfit  for  fuch  paftimes,  for  what  fporte  foeuer  I 
all  the  day,  I  loue  to  haue  the  game  in  my  di 
night. 

And  trulye  aunfwered  Euphues^  you  are  worfe  i 
for  a  hound  then  a  hunter,  for  you  marre  youi 
with  carren,  before  you  dart  your  game,  which  ma 
you  hunt  oftentimes  counter,  wher-as  if  you  had 
it  pure,  you  might  ere  this  time  haue  tour[ned 
Hare  you  wind^  und  cau^t  the  ^aime  you  cov 
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Why  then  I  perceiue  quoth  PhUautus^  that  to  talke 
with  Gentlewomen^  touching  the  difcouifes  of  loue, 
to  eate  with  them,  to  conferre  with  them,  to  laugh  with 
them,  is  as  great  pleafure  as  to  enioye  them,  to  the 
which  thou  mayil  by  fome  fallade  driue  me,  but  neuer 
perfwade  me :  For  then  were  it  as  plealaunt  to  behold 
fruity  as  to  eate  them,  or  to  fee  fayre  bread,  as  to 
tafl  it  Thou  erreil  PhUauhiSy  iayd  Euphues^  if  thou 
be  not  of  that  minde,  for  he  that  commeth  into  fine 
gardens,  is  as  much  recreated  to  iinell  the  flowex[8],  as 
to  gather  it.  And  many  we  fee  more  delyghted  with 
pidluresy  then  defirous  to  be  Painters :  the  effect  of 
loue  is  faith,  not  lull,  delightfiiU  conference,  not  detefl- 
able  coccupifcence,  which  beginneth  with  folly  and 
endeth  with  repentaunce.  For  mine  owne  part  I  would 
wifh  nothing,  if  againe  I  (hould  fall  into  that  vaine, 
then  to  haue  the  company  of  hir  in  common  conference 
that  I  bed  loued,  to  heare  hir  fober  talke,  hir  wife 
aunfweres,  to  behold  hir  iharpe  capacitie,  and  to  bee 
perfwaded  of  hir  conilancie :  and  in  thde  things  do 
we  only  differ  from  brute  beads,  who  haue  no  pleafure, 
but  in  fenfuall  appetite.  You  preach  Herefie,  quoth 
Philauius^  and  befides  fo  repugnant  to  the  text  you 
haue  taken,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  pull  thee  out  of 
thy  Pulpit,  than  to  beleeue  thy  glofes. 

I  loue  the  company  of  women  well,  yet  to  haue 
them  in  lawfull  Matrimony,  I  lyke  much  better,  if  thy 
reafons  (hould  goe  as  currant,  then  were  Loue  no  tor- 
ment, for  hardlye  doeth  it  ML  out  with  him,  that  is 
denyed  the  fighte  and  talke  of  his  Ladye. 

Hungry  (lomackes  are  not  to  be  fed  with  lay* 
ings  againfl  furfettings,  nor  third  to  be  quenched  wiUi 
fentences  againd  dmnkenneffe.  To  loue  women  and 
neuer  enioy  them,  is  as  much  as  to  loue  wine,  and 
neuer  tad  it,  or  to  be  delighted  with  fair  apparel,  and 
neuer  weare  it  An  idle  loue  is  that,  and  fit  for  him 
that  hath  nothing  but  eares,  that  is  iati[r]fied  to  heare 
hir  fpeak,  not  d^rous  to  haue  himfelfe  ipeede.  Why 
then  Euphues^  to  haue  die  pi£luxe  oi  Va!&\a&)^S&  %x 
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much,  as  to  enioy  hir  prefence,  and  to  reade  hir  letters 
of  as  great  force  as  to  heare  hir  aunfweres :  which  if 
it  be,  my  fuite  in  loue  ihould  be  as  much  to  [as]  the 
painter  to  draw  hir  with  an  amyable  face,  as  to  my 
Lady  to  write  an  amorous  letter,  both  which,  with 
little  fuite  being  obteined,  I  may  lyue  with  loue,  and 
neuer  wet  my  foot,  nor  breake  my  ileepes,  nor  waft 
my  money,  nor  torment  my  minde. 

But  this  worketh  as  much  delyght  in  the  minde  of 
a  louer,  as  the  Apples  that  hang  at  Tantalus  nofe,  or 
the  Riuer  that  runneth  clofe  by  his  chinne.  And  in 
one  word,  it  would  doe  me  no  more  good,  to  fee  my 
Lady  and  not  [to]  embrace  hir,  in  the  heate  of  my  defire, 
then  to  fee  fire,  and  not  warme  me  in  the  extremitie 
of  my  colde.  No,  no  Euphtus^  thou  makefl  Loue 
nothing  but  a  continual  wooing,  if  thou  baire  it  of 
the  effeA,  and  then  is  it  infinite,  or  if  thou  allow  it, 
and  yet  forbid  it,  a  peipetuall  wadare,  and  then  is  it 
intollerable. 

From  this  opinion  no  man  fliall  with-drawe  mee, 
that  the  ende  of  filhing  is  catching,  not  angl3mg :  of 
birding,  taking,  not  whiiUyng :  of  loue,  wedding,  not 
wooing.    Other-wife  it  is  no  better  then  hanging. 

Eupkuis  finilyng  to  fee  PhUautus  fo  earned,  viged 
him  againe,  in  this  manner. 

WHy  PhUautus^  what  haime  were  it  in  loue,  if 
the  heart  Ihould  yeelde  his  right  to  the  eye, 
or  the  fimde  his  force  to  the  earc.  I  haue  read  of 
many,  and  fome  I  know,  betweene  whom  there  was 
as  feruent  affe&ion  as  might  be,  that  neuer  defired 
any  thing,  but  fweete  talke,  and  continuall  company 
at  bankets,  at  playes,  and  other  aifemblyes,  as  Phrigius 
and  Pieria^  whofe  conflant  faith  was  fuch,  that  there 
was  neuer  word  nor  thought  of  any  vncleannelTe. 
Pigmalian  loued  his  luoty  Image,  being  enamoured 
onely  by  the  fight,  and  why  (hould  not  the  chad  loue 
of  others,  be  builded  rather  in  agreeing  in  heauenly 
meditations,  then  temvox^  ^.^\ow&,     Beleeue  me 
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Philatdus^  if  thou  kneweft  what  it  were  to  loue,  thou 
wouldeil  bee  as  farre  from  the  opinion  thou  holdeft, 
as  I  am.  Philautus  thinking  no  greater  abfurditie  to 
be  held  in  the  world  then  this,  replyed  before  the 
other  coulde  ende,  as  foUoweth. 

T  N  deede  Euphues^  if  the  King  would  reiigne  his 
1  right  to  his  Legate,  then  were  it  not  anufle  for 
Uie  heart  to  yeelde  to  die  eyes.  Thou  knoweil  Eu- 
phues that  the  eye  is  the  meflenger  of  loue,  not  the 
Mailer,  that  the  eare  is  the  caryer  of  newes,  the  hearte 
the  difgeiler.  Befides  this  fuppofe  one  haue  neither 
eares  to  heare  his  Ladie  fpeake,  nor  eyes  to  fee  hir 
beautie,  (hall  he  not  therefore  be  fubiedt  to  the  im- 
preffion  of  loue.  If  thou  aunfwere  no,  I  can  alledge 
diuers  both  deafe  and  blinde  that  haue  beene  wound^ 
if  thou  graunt  it,  then  confefTe  the  heart  muil  haue  his 
hope,  which  is  neither  feeing  nor  hearing,  and  what  is 
the  thirde? 

Touching  Phrigius  and  Peria^  thinke  them  both 
fooles  in  this,  for  he  that  keepeth  a  Hen  in  his  houfe 
to  cackle  and  not  lay,  or  a  Cocke  to  crowe  and  not  to 
treade,  is  not  vnlike  vnto  him  that  hauing  fowen  his 
wheat  neuer  reapeth  it,  or  reaping  it  neuer  threafheth 
it,  taking  more  pleafure  to  fee  fsdre  come,  then  to  eate 
fine  bread :  PtgmaHon  maketh  againfl  this,  for  Venus 
feeing  him  fo  eameilly  to  loue,  and  fo  eifedluaUy  to 
pray,  graunted  him  his  requeft,  which  had  he  not  by 
importunate  fuit  obtained,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would 
radier  haue  hewed  hir  in  peeces  then  honoured  hir 
with  paflions,  and  fet  hir  vp  in  fome  Temple  for  an 
image,  not  kept  hir  in  his  houfe  for  a  wife.  He  that 
defireth  onely  to  taUce  and  viewe  without  any  farther 
fuit,  is  not  farre  different  from  him,  that  liketh  to  fee 
a  paynted  rofe  better  then  to  frnell  a  perfect  Violet, 
or  to  heare  a  birde  finge  in  a  bufh,  rather  then  to  haue 
hir  at  home  in  his  owne  cage. 

This  will  I  foUowe,  that  to  pleade  for  loue  and  re- 
quefl  nothing  but  lookes,  and  to  dtfen^^^xV^^^a^^ 
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liue  only  by  words,  is  as  one  ihould  plowe  his  ground 
and  neuer  fowe  it,  grinde  his  coulonrs  and  neuer  painty 
£uldle  his  hoxfe  and  neuer  ryde. 

As  they  were  thus  communing  there  came  from  the 
Ladie  Flauia  a  Gentleman  who  inuited  them  bodi  that 
night  to  fupper,  which  they  with  humble  thankes  giuen 
promifed  to  doe  fo,  and  till  fupper  time  I  leaue  them 
debating  their  queftion. 

Nowe  Gentlewomen  in  this  matter  I  woulde  I  knewe 
your  mindesy  and  yet  I  can  fomewhat  gelTe  at  your 
meaninges,  if  any  of  you  (houlde  loue  a  Gentleman  of 
fuch  pafe<£bion  as  you  can  wiHi,  woulde  it  content  you 
onely  to  heare  him,  to  fee  him  daunce,  to  marke  his 
perfonage,  to  delight  in  his  witte,  to  wonder  at  all  his 
qualities,  and  defije  no  other  folace  ?  If  you  like  to 
heare  his  pleafant  voyce  to  iing,  his  fme  fingers  to  play, 
his  proper  perfonage  to  vndertake  any  explo3rt,  woulde 
you  couet  no  more  of  your  loue  ?  As  good  it  were  to 
be  filent  and  thinke  no,  as  to  blufhe  and  fay  I. 

I  muil  needes  conclude  with  PhUautus^  though  I 
(houlde  cauill  with  Euphues^  that  the  ende  of  loue  is 
the  fuU  fruition  of  the  partie  beloued,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  For  it  cannot  foUowe  in  reafon,  that 
bicaufe  die  fauce  is  good  which  fhoulde  prouoke  myne 
appetite,  therefore  I  Ihoulde  for-fake  the  meateforwhich 
it  was  made.  Beleeue  me  the  quaUties  of  the  minde,the 
bewde  [beautie]  of  thebodie,  eitherinman  orwoman,  are 
but  the  fauce  to  whette  our  flomakes,  not  the  meate  to 
fill  them.  For  they  that  liue  by  the  v[i]ew  of  beautie  flil 
looke  very  leane,  and  they  that  feede  onely  vpon  vcp 
tue  at  boorde  will  go  with  an  hungry  belly  to  bedde. 

But  I  will  not  craue  herein  your  refolute  aunfwere, 
bicaufe  betweene  them  it  was  not  determined,  but 
euety  one  as  he  lyketh  and  then. 

Euphues  and  Fhiiautus  being  nowe  againe  fent  for 
to  the  Lady  Flauia  hir  houfe,  they  came  prefently, 
where  they  founde  the  worthy  Gentleman  Surius^ 
Camilla^  Miflres  Frauncis^  wiUi  many  other  Gentle- 
men and  Gentlewomen. 
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At  their  firfl  entrance  doing  their  duetie,  they  &- 
luted  all  the  companie,  and  were  welcommed. 

The  Lady  lituia  entertayned  them  both  very 
louingly,  thanking  Fhilautus  for  his  lad  company, 
faying  be  merry  Gentleman,  at  this  time  of  the  yeare, 
a  Violette  is  better  then  a  Rofe,  and  fo  Ihee  arofe  and 
went  hir  way,  leaning  Fhilautus  in  a  mufe  at  hir 
wordes,  who  before  was  in  a  maze  at  Camillas  lookes. 
Camiila  came  to  Euphues  in  this  manner. 

I  am  foiy  Euphues  that  we  haue  no  greene  Ruihes, 
coniidering  you  haue  beene  fo  great  a  (Iraunger,  you 
make  me  almoll  to  thinke  that  of  you  which  com- 
monly I  am  not  accuilomed  to  iudge  of  any,  that 
either  you  thought  your  felfe  too  good,  or  our  cheere 
too  badde,  other  caufe  of  abfence  I  cannot  imagine, 
vnlelfe  fe[e]ing  vs  very  idle,  you  fought  meanes  to  be 
well  imployed,  but  I  pray  you  hereafter  be  bolde,  and 
thofe  thinges  which  were  amifle  ihall  be  redreffed,  for 
we  will  haue  Quailes  to  amende  your  commons,  and 
fome  queflions  to  Oiarpen  your  wittes,  fo  that  you  (hall 
neither  finde  faulte  with  your  dyot  [diet]  for  the  grofe- 
nefle,  nor  with  your  exercife  for  the  eafineffe.  As  for 
your  feUowe  and  friende  PhUautus  we  are  bounde  to 
him,  for  he  would  oftentimes  fee  vs,  but  feldome  eate 
with  vs,  which  made  vs  thinke  that  he  cared  more  for 
our  company,  then  our  meat 

Euphues  as  one  that  knewe  his  good,  aunfwered  hir 
in  this  wife. 

Fa^eLadye,itwere  vnfeemely  to  flrewe  greene  rulhes 
for  his  comming,  whofe  companie  is  not  worth  a  flrawe, 
or  to  accompt  him  a  (Iraunger  whofe  boldenelTe  hath  bin 
ftraunge  to  all  thofe  that  knew  him  to  be  a  flraunger. 

The  fmalQ]  abilitie  in  me  to  requite,  compared  with 
the  great  cheere  I  receiued,  might  happlie  make  me 
refraine  which  is  contrary  to  your  conie<Sture :  Whether 
[Neither]  was  I  euer  fo  bufied  in  any  weightie  afifaircs, 
whiche  I  accompted  not  as  lofl  time  in  refpedt  of  the 
exercife  I  alwayes  founde  in  your  company,  whiche 
make^  me  thinke  that  your  lattix  gbit^\Qii'\;fi^y;)^^^^ 
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rather  to  oonuince  mee  for  a  treuant,  then  to  roanyfeft 

a  trueth. 

As  for  the  Quailes  yoa  promife  me,  I  can  be  con- 
tent with  beefe,  and  for  the  queflions  they  mud  be 
eafie,  els  (hall  I  not  aunfwere  them,  for  my  wit  will 
fhew  with  what  grolTe  diot  [diet]  I  haue  beene  brought 
vp,  fo  that  conferring  my  rude  replyes  with  my  bafe 
birth,  you  will  thinke  that  meane  cheare  will  feme  me^ 
and  refonable  queflions  deceiue  me,  fo  that  I  (hall 
neither  finde  fault  for  my  repad,  nor  fauour  for  my 
reafons.  Philautus  in  deede  taketh  as  much  delight 
in  good  companie  as  in  good  cates,  who  (hall  anfwere 
for  him-felfe,  with  that  Philautus  faide. 

Truely  Camilla  where  I  thinke  my  felfe  welcome,  I 
loue  to  bee  bolde,  and  when  my  (lomake  is  filled  I 
care  for  no  meat,  fo  that  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  if 
I  came  often  and  eate  little. 

I  doe  not  blame  you  by  my  fidth  quoth  CandUa^ 
you  midake  mee,  for  the  oftener  you  come  the  better 
welcome,  and  the  lefTe  you  eate,  the  more  is  faued. 

Much  talke  palTed  which  being  onely  as  it  were  a 
repetition  of  former  thinges,  I  omitte  as  fuperfluous, 
but  this  I  mufl  note,  that  Camilla  eamefUy  defired 
Surius  to  be  acquainted  with  Eupkiusy  who  very  wilt 
ingly  accomplifhed  hir  requefl,  defiring  Euphues  for 
the  good  report  he  had  haide  [heard]  of  him,  that  he 
woulde  be  as  bolde  with  him,  as  with  any  one  in  Eng- 
lande,  Euphues  humbly  (hewing  his  duetie,  promifed 
alfo  as  ooafion  (hould  feme,  to  trye  him. 

It  now  grew  toward  Supper  time,  when  the  table 
being  couered,  and  the  meate  femed  in,  Ladye  Flama 
placed  Surius  ouer  againfl  Camilla^  and  Philautus 
next  Midres  Fraunds^  fhe  tooke  Euphues  and  the  red, 
and  placed  them  in  fuch  order,  as  (he  thought  bed. 
What  cheere  they  had  I  know  not,  what  tsdke  they 
vfed,  I  heard  not :  but  Supper  being  ended,  they  iate 
dill,  the  Lady  Flauia  fpeaking  as  foUoweth. 

GEntlemen  and  Gentlewomen  thefe  Lenten  Euen- 
ihgs  be  long,  ^nd  «u  ^feacoifc  \\.  ^«ft.  \a  ^ie  to 
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bedde :  colde  they  are,  and  therefore  follye  it  were  to 
walke  abroad:  to  play  at  Gardes  is  common,  at 
Chelles  tedious,  at  Dice  vnfeemely,  with  Chridmafle 
games,  yntimely.  In  my  opinion  ^erefore,  to  pafTe 
awaye  thefe  long  nights,  I  would  haue  fome  paflime 
that  might  be  plea^iunt,  but  not  vnprofitable,  rare, 
but  not  without  reafoning :  fo  ihall  we  all  accompt 
the  Euening  well  fpent,  be  it  neuer  fo  long,  which 
otherwife  would  be  tedious,  were  it  neuer  fo  Ihort 

Surius  the  bed  in  the  companye,  and  therefore  bed 
worthy  to  aunfwere,  and  the  wifed,  and  therefore  bed 
able,  replyed  in  this  manner. 

GOod  Madame,  you  haue  preuented  my  requed 
with  your  owne,  for  as  ^e  cafe  now  dandeth, 
there  can  be  nothing  either  more  agreeable  to  my 
humour,  or  thefe  Gentlewomens  defires,  to  vfe  fome 
difcourfe,  afwell  to  renue  olde  traditions,  which  haue 
bene  heertofore  vfed,  as  to  encreafe  friendihip,  which 
hath  bene  by  the  meanes  of  certeine  odde  perfons 
defaced.  Euery  one  gaue  his  confent  with  Surius^ 
yeelding  the  choyce  of  that  nights  padime,  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  Ladie  Flauia  who  thus  propofed  hir 
minde. 

Your  taike  Surius  diall  be  to  difpute  wyth  Camilla^ 
andcho[o]feyour  owne  ^xgamenX/^^Philautus  diall  argue 
with  midrefle  Fraunds^  Martins  wyth  my  felfe.  And 
all  hauing  finidied  their  difcourfes,  Euphues  ihall  be 
as  iudge,  who  hath  done  bed,  and  whatfoeuer  he  fhal 
allot  eyther  for  reward,  to  the  worthied,  or  for  penance 
to  the  word,  Ihal  be  prefently  accompliihed.  This 
liked  them  all  exceedingly.  And  thus  Surius  with  a 
good  grace,  and  plealaunt  fpeache,  b^ganne  to  enter 
the  lides  with  Camilla, 

FAire  Ladie,  you  knowe  I  flatter  no^  I  haue  reade 
that  the  (Ung  of  an  Afpe  were  incurable,  had 
not  nature  giuen  them  dimme  eyes,  and  the  beaud^^^l 
a  woman  no  lefle  infedliousi  bad  tkc^  'naXMS^  >o(S^^^ 

cc 
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vpon  them  gentle  hearts,  which  maketh  me  groond  my 
reafon  vpon  this  common  place,  that  beautiAil  women 
are  euer  merdiiill,  if  mercifull,  vertuous,  if  vertuous 
conflant,  if  conftant,  though  no  more  than  goddeifes, 
yet  no  lefTe  than  Saintes,  all  thefe  things  graunted,  I 
vige  my  quellion  without  condition. 

If  Camilla^  one  wounded  with  your  beautie  (for 
vnder  that  name  I  comprehende  all  other  vertues) 
(hold  fue  to  open  his  afiedtion,  feme  to  trie  it,  and 
driue  you  to  fo  narrow  a  point,  that  were  you  neuer  fo 
incredulous,  he  Ihould  proue  i^  yea  fo  farre  to  be  from 
fufpition  of  deceite,  that  you  would  confefle  he  were 
deare  from  diflrufl,  what  aunfweare  woulde  you  make, 
if  you  gaue  your  confent^  or  what  excufe  if  you  den j 
hys  curtefie. 

Camilla  who  defired  nothmg  more  than  to  be  quef- 
tioning  with  Surius^  with  a  modeft  countenaunce,  yet 
fomewhat  balhefull  (which  added  more  commendation 
to  hir  fpeache  then  difgrace)  replyed  in  thys  manner. 

T Hough  ther  be  no  caufe  noble  gentleman  to  fuf* 
pe6t  an  iniurie  where  a  good  tume  hath  bene  re- 
ceyued,  yet  is  it  wifdome  to  be  carefull,  what  aunfwere 
bee  made,  where  the  queflion  is  difficult 

I  haue  hearde  that  the  Torteife  in  India  when  the 
Sunne  ihineth,  fwimmeth  aboue  the  water  wyth  hyr 
back,  and  being  delighted  with  the  faire  weather,  for- 
getteth  hir  felfe  vntill  the  heate  of  the  Sunne  fo  har- 
den hir  (hell,  that  (he  cannot  (incke  when  (he  woulde, 
whereby  (he  is  caught  And  fo  maye  it  fare  with  me, 
that  in  this  good  companye,  difplaying  my  minde,  hau- 
ing  more  regarde  to  my  delight  in  talkyng,  then  to  the 
eares  of  the  hearers,  I  forget  what  I  fpeake  and  fo  be 
taken  in  fome  thing,  I  (houlde  [would]  not  vtter,  whiche 
happilye  the  itchyng  eares  of  young  gentlemen  woulde 
fo  canuas,  that  when  I  woulde  call  it  in,  I  cannot, 
and  fo  be  caughte  with  the  Torteife,  when  I  woidd 
Dot 

Therefore  if  axly^bax^^^)^  l^VstL  tr^es  vnwazes  or 
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vniuflly,  I  am  to  craue  pardon  for  both :  hauyng  but 
a  weake  memorie,  and  a  worfe  witte,  which  you  can 
not  denye  me,  for  that  we  (aye,  women  are  to  be  borne 
withall  if  they  offende  againfle  theyr  wylles,  and  not 
muche  to  be  blamed,  if  they  trip  with  the3rr  willes, 
the  one  proceeding  of  forgetfulneife,  the  other,  of  their 
natural  weakenefley  but  to  the  matter. 

IF  my  beautie  (whiche  God  knowes  how  (imple  it 
is)  Ihoulde  entangle  anye  wyth  def3rrey  then  ihold 
I  thus  thinke,  yat  eidier  he  were  enfiamed  with  luil 
rather  then  loue  (for  yat  he  is  moued  by  my  counte- 
nance not  enquiring  of  my  conditions,)  or  els  that  I 
gaue  fome  occaiion  of  lightnelfe,  bicaufe  he  gathereth 
a  hope  to  fpeede,  where  he  neuer  had  the  heart  to 
fpeake.  But  if  at  the  lafl  I  Ihould  perceiue,  that  his 
faith  were  tried  lyke  golde  in  the  fire,  that  his  affedlion 
proceeded  from  a  minde  to  pleafe,  not  from  a  mouth 
to  delude,  then  would  I  either  aunfwer  his  loue  with 
lyking,  or  weane  him  from  it  by  reafon.  For  I  hope 
fir  you  will  not  thinke  this,  but  that  there  ihould  be  in 
a  woman  afwell  a  tongue  to  deny,  as  in  a  man  to  delire, 
that  as  men  haue  reafon  to  lyke  for  beautie,  where 
they  loue,  fo  women  haue  wit  to  refufe  for  fundry 
caufes,  where  they  loue  not 

Other-wife  were  we  bounde  to  fuch  an  inconue^ 
nience,  that  whofoeuer  ferued  vs,  we  Ihould  aunfwere 
his  fuite,  when  in  euery  refpefl  we  midyke  his  con- 
ditions, fo  that  Nature  might  be  iayd  to  frame  vs  for 
others  humours  not  for  our  owne  appetites.  Wherein 
to  fome  we  ihould  be  thought  very  courteous,  but  to 
the  moil,  fcarce  honeiL  For  mine  owne  part  if  ther 
be  any  thing  in  me  to  be  lyked  of  any,  I  thinke  it 
reafon  to  beftow  on  fuch  a  one,  as  hath  sdfo  fomewhat 
to  content  me,  fo  that  where  I  knowe  my  felfe  loued, 
and  doe  loue  againe,  I  woulde  vppon  iuil  tryall  of  his 
conilancie,  take  him. 

Surius  with-out  any  iloppe  or  long  paufe,  replyed 
prefently. 
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LAdy  if  the  Torteyfe  you  fpake  off  in  India^  wer  as 
cunning  in  fwimming,  as  you  are  in  fpeaking, 
hee  would  neither  feare  the  heate  of  the  Sunne,  nor 
the  ginne  of  the  Fiiher.  But  that  excufe  was  brought 
in,  rather  to  Ihewe  what  you  could  lay,  then  to  craue 
pardon,  for  that  you  haue  layd  But  to  your  aunfwere. 

What  your  beautie  is,  I  will  not  heere  difpute,  leail 
either  your  modefl  eares  ihoulde  glowe  to  heare  your 
owne  prayfes,  or  my  fmo[o]th  tongue  trippe  in  being 
curious  to  your  perfeflion,  \o  that  what  I  cannot  com- 
mende  fufficiently,  I  will  not  ceafe  continually  to 
meruaile  at  You  wander  in  one  thing  out  of  the  way, 
where  you  lay  that  many  are  enflamed  with  the  coun- 
tenance, not  enquiring  of  the  conditions,  when  this 
pofition  was  before  grounded,  that  there  was  none  bean- 
tifull,  but  Ihe  was  aHb  mercifuU,  and  fo  drawing  by  the 
face  of  hir  bewtie  [beautie]  all  other  morrall  vertues,  for 
as  one  ring  [thing]  being  touched  with  the  Loadflone 
diaweth  another,  and  that  his  fellow,  til  it  come  to  a 
chaine,  fo  a  Lady  endewed  with  bewtie  [beautie], 
puUeth  on  curtelie,  curtefie  mercy,  and  one  veitue 
linkes  it  felfe  to  another,  vntill there  bearare  perfe6Uon. 

Belides  touching  your  owne  lightnelfe,  you  mud 
not  imagine  that  loue  breedeth  in  the  heart  of  man  by 
your  lookes,  but  by  his  owne  eyes,  neyther  by  your 
wordes  when  you  fpeake  wittily,  but  by  his  owne  eares, 
which  conceiue  apdy.  So  that  were  you  dumbe  and 
coulde  not  fpeak,  or  blinde  and  coulde  not  fee,  yet 
Ihoulde  you  be  beloued,  which  argueth  plainely,  that  the 
eye  of  the  man  is  the  arrow,  the  bewtie  [beautie]  of  the 
woman  the  white,  which  fhooteth  not,  but  receiueth, 
being  the  patient,  not  the  agent :  vppon  triall  you  con- 
felTe  you  woulde  trull,  but  what  triall  you  require  you 
concede,  whiche  maketh  me  fufpedl  that  either  you 
woulde  haue  a  triall  without  meane,  or  without  end, 
either  not  to  bee  fuflained  being  impoflible,  or  not  to 
be  fynilhed  being  infinite.  Wherein  you  would  haue 
one  runne  in  a  circle,  where  there  is  no  way  out,  or 
builde  in  the  aytti  ivhece  there  is  no  meanes  howe. 
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This  triall  Camilla^  muft  be  lifted  to  narrower 
pointes,  leail  in  feeking  to  trie  your  louer  like  a  lenet, 
you  tyre  him  like  a  lade. 

Then  you  require  this  libertie  (which  truely  I  can 
not  denie  you)  that  you  may  haue  the  choyce  as  well 
to  refiife,  as  die  man  hath  to  offer,  requinng  by  that 
reafon  fome  quallities  in  the  perfon  you  would  bellow 
your  loue  on:  yet  craftily  hyding.  what  properties 
eyther  pleafe  you  bell,  or  like  woemen  well :  where-in 
againeyoumoueadoubt,  whether  perfonage,  orwe[a]lthy 
or  witte,  or  all  are  to  be  required :  fo  that  what  with 
the  dofe  tryall  of  his  &yth,  and  the  fubtUl  wilhinge 
of  his  quallities,  you  make  eyther  your  Louer  fo  holy, 
that  for  fayth  hee  muft  be  made  all  of  trueth,  or  fo 
exquilite  diat  for  Ihape  hee  muft  be  framed  in  wax : 
which  if  it  be  your  opinion,  the  beautie  you  haue  will 
be  withered  before  you  be  wedded,  and  your  wooers 
good  old  Gentlemen  before  they  be  fpeeders. 

Camilla  not  permitting  Surius  to  leape  ouer  the 
hedge,  which  Ihe  fet  for  to  keepe  him  in,  with  a  ftniling 
oountenaunce  Ihaped  him  this  aunfwer. 

IF  your  polition  be  graunted,  that  where  beautie  is, 
there  is  alfo  vertue,  then  myght  you  adde  that  where 
a  layre  flower  is,  there  is  alfo  a  fweete  fauour,  which 
how  repugnant  it  is  to  our  common  experience,  there 
is  none  but  knoweth,  and  how  contrary  the  other  is  to 
trueth,  there  is  none  but  feeth.  Why  dien  do  you  not 
fet  downe  this  for  a  rule  which  is  as  agreeable  to  reafon, 
that  Rhodope  beeing  beautifuU  (if  a  good  compledtion 
and  fayre  fauour  be  tearmed  beautie)  was  alfo  vertu- 
ous :  that  Lais  excelling  was  alfo  honeft  ?  that  Phrine 
furpalTmg  them  both  in  beautie,  was  alfo  curteous? 
But  it  is  a  reafon  among  your  Philofophers,  that  the 
difpolition  of  the  minde,  foUoweth  the  compoHtion  of 
the  body,  how  true  in  arguing  it  maye  bee,  I  knowe 
not,  how  falfe  in  tryall  it  is,  who  knoweth  not? 
Beautie,  though  it  bee  amiable,  worketh  many  things 
contraiye  to  hir  fayre  fiiewe)  not  vnlykft  vtto  ^^Jc^^^ 
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which  beeiog  white,  draweth  blacke  lynes,  or  refem- 
bling  the  tall  trees  in  Ida  which  allured  many  to  reft 
in  them  vnder  their  (hadow,  and  then  mfedted  them 
with  their  fent 

Nowe  where-as  you  fette  downe,  that  loue  commeth 
not  from  the  eyes  of  the  woeman,  but  from  the  glaunces 
of  the  man  (vnder  corre€lion  be  it  fpoken)  it  is  as 
farre  from  the  trueth,  as  the  head  from  the  toe.  For 
were  a  Lady  blinde,  in  what  can  Ihe  be  beautifuU?  if 
dumbe,  in  what  manifefl  hir  witte  ?  when  as  the  eye 
hath  euer  bene  thought  the  Pearle  of  the  face,  and 
the  tongue  the  AmbafTadour  of  the  heart?  If  ther 
were  fuch  a  Ladie  in  this  company  Surius^  that  Ihould 
wincke  with  both  eyes  when  you  would  haue  hir  fee 
your  amorous  lookes,  or  be  no  blabbe  of  hir  tongue, 
when  you  would  haue  aunfwere  of  your  quedions,  I 
can-not  thinke,  that  eyther  hir  vertuous  conditions, 
or  hir  white  and  read  [red]  completion  coulde  moue 
you  to  loue. 

Although  this  might  fom[e]what  procure  your  liking, 
that  doing  what  you  lyfl  (hee  will  not  fee  it,  and  fpeak- 
ing  what  you  would,  (he  will  not  vtter  it,  two  notable 
vertues  and  rare  in  our  fex,  patience  and  filence. 

But  why  talke  I  about  Ladyes  that  haue  no  eies, 
when  there  is  no  manne  that  will  loue  them  if  hee 
him-felfe  haue  eyes.  More  reafon  there  is  to  wooe  one 
that  is  doumbe  [dumb],  for  that  Ihe  can-not  deny  your 
fuite,  and  yet  hauing  eares  to  heare,  (he  may  as  well  giue 
an  anfwer with  a  figne,  as  a  fentence.  But  to  the  purpofe. 

Loue  commeth  not  from  him  that  loueth,  but  from 
the  partie  loued,  els  mull  hee  make  his  loue  vppon  no 
caufe,  and  then  it  is  lud,  or  think  him-felfe  the  caufe, 
and  then  it  is  no  loue.  Then  mud  you  conclude 
thus,  if  there  bee  not  in  woemen  the  occafion,  they  are 
fooles  to  trufl  men  that  praife  them,  if  the  caufe  bee  in 
them,  then  are  not  men  wife  to  arrogate  it  to  themfelues. 

It  is  the  eye  of  the  woman  that  is  made  of  Adamant, 
the  heart  of  the  man  that  is  framed  of  yron,  and  I  can- 
not thinke  you  wil  fay  that  the  vertue  attra^ue  is  in 
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the  yron  which  is  drawen  by  force,  but  in  the  Adamant 
that  fercheth  it  perforce. 

And  this  is  the  reafon  that  many  men  haue  beene 
entangled  againfl  their  wills  with  loue,  and  kept  in  it 
with  their  wUls. 

You  knowe  Surius  that  the  fire  is  in  the  fiinte  that 
is  (Iriken,  not  in  the  ileele  that  (Iriketh,  the  light  in 
the  Sunne  that  lendeth,  not  in  the  Moone  that  bor- 
[r]oweth,  the  loue  in  the  woman  that  is  ferued,  not  in 
the  man  that  fueth. 

The  fimilitudeyou  brought  in  of  the  arrowe,  flewe  no- 
thing right  to  beautie,  wherefore  I  muilihute  [fhoot]  that 
ihafte  at  your  owne  bred.  For  if  the  eye  of  man  be  the 
arrow,  and  beautie  the  white  (a  £ure  mark  for  him  that 
draweth  in  cupids  bow)  then  mud  it  neceilarily  enfue, 
that  the  archer  deiireth  with  an  ayme  to  hitte  the 
white,  not  the  white  the  arrowe,  that  the  marke  allu- 
reth  the  archer,  not  the  (hooter  the  marke,  and  therfore 
is  Venus  faide  in  one  eye  to  haue  two  Apples,  which 
is  commonly  applied  to  thofe  that  witch  with  the  eyes, 
not  to  thofe  that  wooe  with  their  eyes. 

Touching  tryall,  I  am  neither  fo  foolifh  to  defire 
thinges  impolTible,  nor  fo  irowarde  to  requefl  yat 
which  hath  no  ende.  But  wordes  (hall  neuer  make  me 
beleeue  without  workes,lea(linfollowingafaire(hadowe, 
I  loofe  the  fi^rme  fubdance,  and  in  one  worde  fet  downe 
the  onely  triall  that  a  Ladie  requireth  of  hir  louer,  it  is 
this,  that  he  performe  as  much  as  he  fware,  that  euery 
o[a]the  be  a  deede,  euery  gloafe  a  gofpell,  promifing 
nothing  in  his  talke,  that  he  performe  not  in  his  triall. 

The  qualities  that  are  required  of  the  minde  are 
good  conditions,  as  temperance  not  to  exceede  in  dyot 
[diet],  chaditie  not  to  finne  in  defire,  condancie  not  to 
couet  chaunge,  witte  to  delight,  wifdome  to  in(bii(5l, 
myrth  to  pleafe  without  offence,  and  modedie  to  go- 
ueme  without  prefifenes  [precifenefie]. 

Concerning  the  body,  as  there  is  no  Gentlewoman 
fo  ciuious  to  haue  him  in  print,  fo  is  there  no  one  fo 
Ctureles  tQ  haue  him  a  wretch,  oplye  his  ri^ht  (ha\{e  t^ 
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(hew  him  a  man,  his  Chri{lendom[e]  to  proue  his  fiutfa, 
indifferent  wealth  to  maintaine  his  family,  expedting 
al[ll  things  neceflaiy,  nothing  fuperfluous.  And  to  con- 
clude with  you  SuriuSf  vnleiTe  I  might  haue  fuch  a  one, 
I  had  as  leaue  be  buried  as  maried,  wifhing  rather  to 
haue  no  beautie  and  dye  a  chad  viigin,  then  no  ioy 
and  liue  a  curfed  wife. 

Surius  as  one  daunted  hauing  little  to  aunfwere, 
yet  delighted  to  heare  hir  fpeak,  with  a  ihort  fpeech 
vttered  diefe  words. 

IPerceiue  Camilla^  that  be  your  doath  neuer  fo 
badde  it  will  take  fome  colour,  and  your  caufe 
neuer  fo  falfe,  it  will  beare  fome  (hew  of  probabilytie, 
wherein  you  manifefl  the  right  nature  of  a  woman, 
who  hauing  no  way  to  winne,  thinketh  to  ouercome 
with  words.  This  I  gather  by  your  aunfwere,  that 
beautie  may  haue  faire  leaues,  and  foule  firuite,  diat  al 
that  are  amiable  are  not  honed,  that  loue  proceedeth 
of  the  womans  perfection,  and  the  mans  follies,  that 
the  triall  lo[o]ked  for,  is  to  performe  whatfoeuer  they 
promife,  that  in  minde  he  be  vertuous,  in  bodye  come- 
lye,  fuche  a  huf  band  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  wilhed  for, 
but  not  looked  for.  Take  heede  Camilla^  that  feeking 
al  the  Woode  for  a  ilreight  flicke  you  chufe  not  at  the 
lafl  a  crooked  flaffe,  or  prefcribing  [defcribing]  a  good 
counfaile  to  others,  thou  thy  felfe  follow  the  word: 
much  lyke  to  Chius^  who  felling  the  bed  wine  to 
others,  drank  him  felfe  of  the  lees. 

Truly  quoth  Camilla^  my  WooU  was  blacke,  and 
therefore  it  could  take  no  other  colour,  and  my  caufe 
good,  and  therefore  admitteth  no  cauill:  as  for  the 
rules  I  fet  downe  of  loue,  they  were  not  coyned  of  me, 
but  learned,  and  being  fo  true,  beleeued.  If  my  fortune 
beefoyll  thatfe[a]rchingforawande,I  gather  a  camocke, 
or  felling  wine  to  other,  I  drinke  vineger  my  felfe,  I 
mud  be  content,  that  of  ye  word  poore  helpe  patience, 
which  by  fo  much  the  more  is  to  be  borne,  by  howe 
much  the  more  it  is  perforcci 
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As  Surius  was  fpeaking,  the  Ladie  Ftauia  preuen- 
ted  him,  faying,  it  is  time  that  you  breake  off  youi 
fpeach^  leail  we  haue  nothing  to  fpeak,  for  Ihould  you 
wade  anye  farther,  you  woulde  both  wafle  the  night 
and  leaue  vs  no  time,  and  take  our  reafons,  and  leaue 
vs  no  matter,  that  euery  one  therefore  may  fay  fome 
what,  we  commaunde  you  to  ceafe,  that  you  haue  both 
fayd  fo  well,  we  giue  you  thankes.  Thus  letting  Surius 
and  Camilia  to  whifper  by  themfelues  (whofe  taike 
we  wil[l]  not  heare)  the  Lady  began  in  this  manner  to 
greet  Mt^ryius, 

We  fee  Martius  that  where  young  folkes  are  they 
treat  of  loue,  when  fouldiers  meete  they  conferre  of 
warre,  painters  of  their  coulours.  Mufitians  of  their 
crochets,  and  euery  one  talketh  of  that  mofl  he  liketh 
befl.  Which  feeing  it  is  fo,  it  behoueth  vs  yat  haue 
more  yeres,  to  haue  more  wifdome,  not  to  meafure 
our  talk  by  the  affedlions  we  haue  had,  but  by  thofe 
we  fhould  haue. 

In  this  therefore  I  woulde  know  thy  minde  whether 
it  be  conuenient  for  women  to  haunt  fuch  places 
where  Gentlemen  are,  or  for  men  to  haue  acceffe  to 
gentlewomen,  which  me  thinketh  in  reafon  cannot  be 
tollerable,  knowing  yat  there  is  nothing  more  perni- 
cious to  either,  then  loue,  and  that  loue  breedeth  by 
nothing  fooner  then  lookes.  They  that  feare  water 
will  come  neere  no  wells,  they  that  flande  in  dreade 
of  burning  flye  from  the  fire :  and  ought  not  they  that 
woulde  not  be  entangled  with  defire  to  refraine  com- 
pany? If  loue  haue  ye  panges  which  the  paflionate 
fet  downe,  why  do  they  not  abflaine  fi-om  the  caufe  ? 
if  it  be  pleafant  why  doe  they  difpraife  it 

We  ihunne  the  place  of  peflilence  for  feare  of  in- 
fe<£lion,  the  eyes  of  Caihritiufs  {Caiherifmes\  bicaufe 
of  difeafes,  the  fight  of  the  Bqfilijk^  for  dreade  of  death, 
and  fhall  wee  not  efchewe  the  companie  of  them  that 
may  entrappe  vs  in  loue,  which  is  more  bitter  then  any 
diflruAion  ? 

If  we  flye  theeues  thatilealc  oux  slc^'Bi^^^^^^ 
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followe  murtherers  yat  cut  our  throates :  If  we  be 
heedie  to  come  where  Wafpes  be,  leall  we  be  (long, 
dial  wee  hazarde  to  runne  where  Cupid  is,  where 
we  (hall  bee  llifeled  ?  Truely  Martius  in  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  either  more  repugnant  to  reafon,  or 
abhorring  from  nature,  then  to  feeke  that  we  (houlde 
fhunne,  leauing  the  cleare  flreame  to  drinkeof  the  mud- 
dye  ditch,  or  in  the  extremitie  of  heate  to  lye  in  the 
parching  Sunne,  when  he  may  lleepe  in  the  colde 
Ihadow  or  being  free  from  fancy,  to  feeke  after  loue, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  coole  a  hott[e]  Liuer  with  flrong 
wine,  or  to  cure  a  weake  ilomake  with  raw  flefh.  In 
this  I  would  heare  thy  fentence,  induced  ye  rather  to 
this  difcourfe,  for  that  Surius  and  CamUia  haue  be- 
gunne  it,  then  that  I  like  it :  Loue  in  mee  hath  neither 
power  to  commaunde,  nor  peifwafion  to  entreate. 
Which  how  idle  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  peflilent  to 
youth,  I  partly  knowe,  and  you  I  am  fure  can  geffe. 

Martius  not  very  young  to  difcourfe  of  thefe  matters, 
yet  defirous  to  vtter  his  minde,  whether  it  were  to 
flatter  Surius  in  his  will,  or  to  make  triall  of  the  Ladies 
witte :  Began  thus  to  fhime  his  aunfwere. 

MAdame,  ther[e]  is  in  Chio  the  Image  of  JDiana, 
which  to  thofethat  enter  feemeth  [feemel  (harpe 
andfower,but  returning  aftertheir  fuites  made,  lo[o]keth 
with  a  merrie  and  pleafaunt  countenaunce.  And  it 
maye  bee  that  at  the  ent[e]raunce  of  my  difcourfe  yee 
will  bende  your  browes  as  one  difpleafed,  but  hearing 
my  proofe  be  delighted  and  fatiffied. 

The  queilion  you  mo[o]ue,  is  whether  it  be  requilite, 
that  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  ihould  meete.  Truly 
among  Louers  it  is  conuenient  to  augment  defire, 
among[e]il  thofe  that  are  firme,  neceilary  to  maintaine 
focietie.  For  to  take  away  all  meeting  for  feare  of 
loue,  were  to  kindle  amongft  all,  the  fire  of  hate. 
There  is  greater  daunger  Madame,  by  abfence,  which 
breedeth  melancholy,  then  by  prefence,  which  engeo- 

dretb  affe^tioA, 
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Ifthe  fight  be  fo  perillous,  that  the  company  {ho[u]ld 
be  barred,  why  then  admit  you  thofe  to  fee  banquets, 
that  may  there-by  furfet,  or  fufifer  them  to  eate  their 
meate  by  a  candle  that  haue  fore  eyes?  To  be  fepe- 
rated  from  one  I  loue,  would  make  me  more  conflant, 
and  to  keepe  company  with  hir  I  loue  not,  would  not 
kindle  defure.  Loue  commeth  as  well  in  at  the  eares, 
by  the  report  of  good  conditions,  as  in  at  the  eyes  by 
the  amiable  countenaunce,  which  is  the  caufe,  that 
diuers  haue  loued  thofe  they  neuer  law,  andfeene  thofe 
they  neuer  loued. 

You  alleadge  that  thofe  who  feare  drowning,  come 
neere  no  wells,  nor  they  that  dread  burning,  neere  no 
fire.  Why  then  let  them  (land  in  doubt  alfo  to  waflie 
their  handes  in  a  (hallow  brooke,  for  that  Serapus 
fallyng  into  a  channell  was  drowned :  and  let  him  that 
is  colde  neuer  warme  his  hands,  for  that  a  fparke  fell 
into  the  eyes  of  AiHna^  whereofif  (he  dyed.  Let  none 
come  into  the  companye  of  women,  for  that  diuers 
haue  bene  allured  to  loue,  and  being  refufed,  haue 
vfed  vyolence  to  them-felues. 

Let  this  be  fet  downe  for  a  law,  that  none  walke 
abroad  in  the  dayebut  men,  lead  meeting  a  beautifull 
woman,  he  fall  in  loue,  and  loofe  his  lybeit^C!- 

I  thinke  Madam  you  will  not  be  fo^c  to  ha%  to  cut 
off  al  conferrence,  bicaufe  loue  Qg  where  tk^  often 
communication,  which  if  you  dg^  it     Madame  ^iTiS^.. 
fentlye  departe,  lead  in  feei^,  if  I  be  not  deceiued, 
dafeleth  our  eies,  and  hearinge  not  to  hurt  him,  as  not 
leth  our  ears,  we  be  enfiamecwhile  you  angled  to  haue  a 

But  you  (hall  neuer  beatc^d  haue  vfed  no  bitter  medi- 
though  he  [(he]  bume,  norues. 

though  it  be[e]  poyfon,  cd  Flauia^  whether  my  baight 
panye  of  his  Lady  thougiurc  I  am  I  haue  the  fi(he  by 

It  felleth  out  fundrfe  good.  Camilla  not  thinking 
caufe  to  (hake  off  loueir  fpoke  as  (he  thought  into  the 
Rubarbe^  which  beein 

or  of  the  Scorpions  ling  maye  deceiue  you  in  fi(hun 
is  a  remedy  for  poy^h  «tiiioM,  ^m  »  «nd«QUY  «.^^^«i«e^ 
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But  this  I  conclude,  that  to  baire  one  that  is  b 
loue  of  the  companye  of  his  lady,  maketh  him  rather 
madde,  then  mortified,  for  him  to  refraine  that  neuer 
knewe  loue,  is  eyther  to  fufpeft  him  of  folly  with-out 
caufe,  or  the  next  way  for  Imn  to  fall  into  folly  when  he 
knoweth  the  caufe.  A  Louer  is  like  [lyke]  ye  htdj^Hetio- 
tropiuMy  which  alwaies  endyneth  to  that  place  where 
the  Sunne  Ihineth,  and  being  depriued  of  the  Sunne, 
dieth.  For  as  Ztinam  hearbe,  as  long  as  the  Moonewax- 
eth,  bringeth  forth  leaues,  and  in  die  waning  (haketh 
them  of :  fo  a  Louer  whilfl  he  is  in  the  company  of 
his  Lady,  wher  al  ioyes  encreafe,  vttereth  manye  plea- 
(aunt  conceites,  but  banyfhed  from  the  fight  of  his 
Miflris,  where  all  mirth  decreafeth,  ejrther  lyueth  in 
Melancholie,  or  dieth  with  defperation. 

The  \j^yFlauia  fpeaking  in  his  cafl,  proceeded  m 
this  manner. 

TRuely  Martius  I  had  not  thought  that  as  yet 
your  coltes  tooth  flucke  in  your  mouth,  or  that 
fo  olde  a  trewant  in  loue,  could  hether-to  remember 
his  leflbn.  You  feeme  not  to  inferre  that  it  is  requi- 
fite  they  fhould  meete,  but  being  in  loue  that  it  is 
conuenieo^.  leail  falling  into  a  mad  moode^  they  pine 
in  their  which  peuifhnefTe.  Why  then  let  it  follow, 
that  threr,butreiriSLrde  which  furfeiteth  with  wine  be 
abtta-  a  merrie  and'^aufe  hee  liketh  it,  or  the  Epicurt 
maye  bee  that  at  therewith  meate  be  euer  eating, for 
will  bende  your  browe*  not  feeking  at  any  time  the 
my  proofe  be  delighted  r  vices,  but  to  renue  them. 
The  queflion  you  mo[o  uer  as  it  doth  with  him  that 
that  Gentlemen  and  GentTeo  is  euer  more  thirflie,  then 
among  Loners  it  is  conuly,  for  hauing  once  tafled 
among[e]fl  thofe  that  are  finfireth  moR  the  thing  that 
focietie.  For  to  take  away  \  playfler  to  the  wounde, 
loue,  were  to  kindle  amongfl 
There  is  greater  daunger  Madaee  daungerous,  to  laye 
breedeth  melancholy,  then  by  ji?yes,  Sulphure  to  the 
dreth  aff^Qtu  perillous  to  let  one 
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Lotter  come  in  prefence  of  the  other.  Forf  Surius 
ouer-hearing  the  Lady,  and  feeing  hir  fo  earnell,  al- 
though hee  were  more  eamell  in  his  fuite  to  Camilla^ 
cut  hir  ofif  with  thefe  wordes. 

C^  Ood  Madame  giue  mee  leaue  eyther  to  departe, 
jr  or  to  fpeake,  for  in  trueth  you  gall  me  more  with 
thefe  tearmes,  then  you  wiil,  in  feeming  to  inueigh  fo 
bitterly  againft  the  meeting  of  Louers,  which  is  the 
onely  Marrow  of  loue,  and  though  I  doubt  not  but 
that  Martins  is  fufficiently  armed  to  aunfwere  you, 
yet  would  I  not  haue  thofe  reafons  refelled,  whidi  I 
loath  to  haue  repeated.  It  maye  be  you  vtter  them 
not  of  malice  you  beare  to  loue,  but  only  to  moue 
controuerlie  where  ther  is  no  quellion :  For  if  thou 
enuie  to  haue  Louers  meete,  why  did  you  graunt  vs, 
if  allow  it,  why  feeke  you  to  feperate  vs  ? 

The  good  Lady  could  not  refhdne  from  laughter, 
when  (he  faw  Surius  fo  angry,  who  in  the  middefl  of 
his  own  tale,  was  troubled  with  hirs,  whome  ihe  thus 
againe  aunfwered. 

I  crye  you  mercie  Gentleman,  I  had  not  thought 
to  haue  catched  you,  when  I  fifhed  for  an  other,  but  I 
perceiue  now  that  with  one  beane  it  is  eafie  to  gette  two 
Pigions  [Pigeons],  and  with  one  baight  to  haue  diuers 
bits.  I  fee  that  others  maye  gefTe  where  the  ihooe 
wringes,  befides  him  that  weares  it  Madame  quoth 
Surius  you  haue  caught  a  Frog,  if  I  be  not  deceiued, 
and  therefore  as  good  it  were  not  to  hurt  him,  as  not 
to  eate  him,  but  if  all  this  while  you  angled  to  haue  a 
bytte  at  a  Louer,  you  (hould  haue  vfed  no  bitter  medi- 
cines, but  pleaiaunt  baightes. 

I  can-not  tell  anfwered  Flauia^  whether  my  baight 
were  bytter  or  not,  but  fure  I  am  I  haue  the  fifhe  by 
the  gill,  that  doth  mee  good.  Camilla  not  thinking 
to  be  Ulent,  put  in  hir  fpoke  as  ihe  thought  into  the 
bed  wheele,  laying. 

Lady  your  cunning  maye  deceiue  you  in  fifliin4 

t  T]ib'F«r'iiinbodicditioaa,%Qlb«md«x'd7  tt.^^«fiA«e^ 
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with  an  Angle,  therfore  to  catch  him  you  would  hatie^ 
you  were  bed  to  vfe  a  net  A  net  quoth  Flauia^  I  neede 
none,  for  my  fi(he  playeth  in  a  net  abready,  with  that 
Surius  beganne  to  winche,  replying  immediately,  fo 
doth  many  a  filhe  good  Ladye  that  flyppeth  out,  when 
the  Fylher  thinketh  him  fail  in,  and  it  may  be,  that 
eyther  your  nette  is  too  weake  to  houlde  him,  or  your 
hand  too  wette.  A  wette  hande  quothj^via  will  holde 
a  dead  Hearing  [Herring] :  I  quoth  Surius ^  but  Eeles  are 
no  Hearinges  [Herrings],  butLouers  are,  iaLydtFlauia 

Surius  not  willing  to  haue  the  grafife  mowne,  whereof 
hee  meant  to  make  his  haye,  beganne  thus  to  conclude. 

GOod  Lady  leaue  off  fiifhing  for  this  time,  and 
though  it  bee  Lent,  rather  breake  a  ftatute 
which  is  but  penall,  then  few  a  pond  that  maye  be 
perpetuall.  I  am  content  quoih  Elduia  rather  to  hA 
for  once,  then  to  want  a  pleafure  for  euer :  yet  Surius 
betwixte  vs  two,  I  will  at  large  proue,  that  there  is 
nothinge  in  loue  more  venemous  then  meeting,  which 
fiUeth  die  minde  with  grief  and  the  body  with  defeafes : 
for  hauing  the  one,  he  can-not  fayle  of  the  other. 
But  now  Fhilautus  and  Neece  Frauncis^  fmce  I  am 
cut  off^  beginne  you :  but  be  (horte,  bicaufe  the  time 
is  (hort,  and  that  I  was  more  (hort  then  I  would. 

Fraunds  who  was  euer  of  witte  quicke,  and  of 
nature  pleaiaunt,  feeing  Fhilautus  all  this  while  to  be 
in  his  dumpeSy  beganne  thus  to  playe  with  him. 

GEntleman  either  you  are  muiing  who  (hal  be  your 
feconde  wife,  or  who  Ihall  father  your  firll  childe, 
els  would  you  not  all  this  while  hang  your  head,  nei- 
ther attending  to  the  difcourfes  that  you  haue  h[e]ard, 
nor  regarding  the  company  you  are  in :  or  it  may  be 
(which  of  both  coniedhires  is  likelieft)  that  hearing  fo 
much  talke  of  loue,  you  are  either  (muen  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Italian  Ladyes  which  once  you 
ferued,  or  els  to  the  feruice  of  ^ofe  in  Englande 
which  you  baue  &ice  ^Qi^sI  comsoirL^  Ceene^  for  aa 
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Andromache  when  fo  euer  (he  law  the  Tombe  of 
Heilor  coulde  not  refraine  from  weeping,  or  as  Lao-^ 
damia  could  neuer  beholde  the  pidlure  of  ProtefiJaus 
in  wax,  but  (he  alwayes  fainted,  fo  louers  when-foeuer 
they  viewe  the  image  of  their  Ladies,  though  not  the 
fame  fubflance,  yet  the  limilitude  in  Ihadow,  they  are 
fo  benummed  in  their  ioints,  and  fo  bereft  of  their 
wittes,  that  theyhaue  neither  the  power  to  moue  their 
bodies  to  (hew  life,  nor  their  tongues  to  make  aun- 
fwere,  fo  yat  I  thinking  that  with  your  other  fences, 
you  had  alfo  lofl  your  fmelling,  thought  rather  to  be  a 
thome  whofe  point  might  make  you  feele  fomewhat, 
then  a  Violet  whofe  iauour  could  caufe  you  to  fmell 
nothing. 

Fhilauhis  fe[e]ing  this  Gentlewoman  fo  pleafantly 
difpofed,  replyed  in  this  manner. 

/^^  Entlewoman,  to  fludie  for  a  feconde  wife  before 
VT  I  knowe  my  firft,  were  to  refemble  the  good  Huf- 
wi?e  in  Naples^  who  tooke  thought  to  bring  fo[o]rth  hir 
chi[c]kens  before  (he  had  Hens  to  lay  Egtg^X  and  to 
mufe  who  (hould  father  my  firfl  childe,  wer  to  doubt 
when  the  cowe  is  mine,  who  (hould  owe  the  calfe.  But  I 
will  neither  be  fo  haflie  to  beate  my  braines  about  two 
wiues,  before  I  knowe  where  to  get  one,  nor  fo  ie[a]lous 
to  miflrufl  hir  fidelitie  when  I  haue  one.  Touching  the 
view  of  Ladies  or  the  remembrance  of  my  loues  [loue], 
me  thinketh  it  (hould  rather  (haipe  the  poynt  in  me 
then  abate  the  edge.  My  fences  are  not  lofl  though 
my  labour  bee,  and  therefore  my  good  Violet,  pricke 
not  him  forwarde  with  (harpeneffe,  whom  thou  (hould- 
eft  rather  comfort  with  fauours.  But  to  put  you  out  of 
doubt  that  my  witts  were  not  al[l]  this  while  a  wo[o]l- 
gathering,  I  was  debating  with  my  felfe,  whether  in 
loue  it  were  better  to  be  conflant,  bewraying  all  the 
counfailes,  or  fecreat  bemg  ready  euery  hour  to  flinch : 
And  fo  many  reafons  came  to  confirme  either,  that  I 
coulde  not  be  refolued  of  any.  To  be  conflant  what 
thing  more  xequifite  in  loue,  whea  \\.ft\a^  ^2issfi^^]k\^ 
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greene  like  the  luie,  though  the  Sun  parch  it,  that 
Ihal  euer  be  hard  like  ^e  true  Diamond,  though  the 
hammer  beate  it,  that  fUll  groweth  with  the  good  vine, 
though  the  knife  cut  it  Condancy  is  like  vnto  the 
Storke^  who  wherefoeuer  (he  flye  commeth  into  no 
neafl  but  hir  owne,  or  the  Lapwinge,  whom  nothing  can 
driue  from  hir  young  ones,  but  death :  But  to  reueale 
the  fecreats  of  loue,  the  counfailes,  the  concludons, 
what  greater  difpite  to  his  Ladie,  or  more  Ihamefull 
difcredite  to  himfelfe,  can  be  immagined,  when  there 
(hall  no  letter  pafife  but  it  fhalbee  difclofed,  no  talke 
vttered  but  it  (hall  bee  againe  repeated,  nothing  done 
but  it  (hall  be  reuealed :  Which  when  I  confidered,  mee 
thought  it  better  to  haue  one  that  (houlde  be  fecicate 
though  fickle,  then  a  blab[be]  though  conftant 

Forwhat  is  there  in  the  worlde  that  more  deli[jgh]teth 
a  louer  then  fecrecie,  whiche  is  voyde  of  feare  with- 
out fufpition,  free  from  enuie:  the  onelyhope  a  woeman 
hath  to  builde  both  hir  honour  and  honedie  vppon. 

The  tongue  of  a  louer  (hould  be  like  the  poynt  in 
the  Diall,  which  though  it  go,  none  can  fee  it  going* 
or  a  young  tree  which  though  it  growe,  none  can  per- 
ceiue  it  growing,  hauing  sdwayes  the  (lone  in  their 
mouth  which  the  Cranes  vfe  when  they  flye  ouer 
mountaines,  lead  they  make  a  noyfe,  but  to  be  fylent, 
and  lyghtly  to  edeeme  of  his  Ladye,  to  (hake  hir  off 
though  he  be  fecreat,  to.chaunge  for  eueiything  though 
he  bewray  nothing,  is  theionely  thing  that  cutteth  the 
heart  in  peeces  of  a  true  and  con(Unt  louer,  which 
deepely  wa3dng  with  my  felfe,  I  preferred  him  that 
woulde  neuer  remoue,  though  he  reueiled  [reueale] 
all  before  him  that  woulde  concede  all,  and  euer  be 
ilyding,  thus  wadingf  to[o]  and  firo,  I  appeale  to  you 
my  good  Violet,  whether  in  loue  be  more  required, 
fecrecie,  or  con(lancy. 

Frauncis  with  hir  accudomable  boldnes»  yet  mo 
dedly,  replyed  as  foUoweth. 

t? 
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GEndeman  if  I  Ihoulde  afke  you  whether  in  the 
making  of  a  good  fworde,  yron  were  more,  to 
bee  required,  or  fleele,  fure  I  am  you  woulde  aunfwere 
that  both  were  neceflarie  :  Or  if  I  fhoulde  be  fo  cu- 
rious to»  demaunde  whether  in  a  tale  tolde  to  your 
Ladyes  difpolitiony  or  mention  mofl  conuenient,  I 
cannot  thinke  but  you  woulde  iudge  them  both  expe- 
dienty/or  as  one  mettall  is  to  be  tempored  [tempered] 
with  another  in  fafhioning,  a  good  blade  lead  either, 
being  all  of  fteele  it  quickly  breake,  or  all  of  yron  it 
neuer  cutte,  fo  fareth  it  in  fpeach,  which  if  it  be  not 
feafoned  as  well  with  witte  to  mo[o]ue  delight,  as  with 
art,  to  manifeil  cunning,  there  is  no  eloquence,  and  in 
no  other  manner  (landeth  it  with  loue,  for  to  be  fe- 
create  [fecret]  and  not  conflant,  or  conftant  and  not 
fecret,  were  to  builde  a  houfe  of  morter  without  flones, 
or  a  wall  of  (lones  without  morter. 

There  is  no  liuely  pidhire  drawen  without  [with  one] 
colour,  no  curious  Image  wrought  with  one  toole,  no 
perfect  Mudke  played  with  one  firing,  and  wouldefl 
thou  haue  loue,  the  patteme  of  etemitie,  couloured 
either  with  conllancie  alone,  or  onely  fecrecie  ? 

There  mufl  in  euery  triangle  be  three  lines,  the 
firll  beginneth,  the  feconde  augmenteth,  the  third 
concludeth  it  a  figure.  So  in  loue  three  vertues,  afifec- 
tion  which  draweth  the  heart,  fecrecie  which  increaf- 
eth  the  hope,  conflancie,  which  fini(h[eth]  the  worke : 
without  any  of  thefe  lynes  there  can  be  no  triangle, 
without  any  of  thefe  vertues^  no  loue. 

There  is  no  man  that  runneth  with  one  legge,  no 
birde  that  flyeth  with  one  winge,  no  loue  that  lalleth 
with  one  lym  [limme].  Loue  is  likened  to  the  Enter- 
aid  which  cracketh  rather  then  confenteth  to  any  dif- 
loyaltie,  and  can  there  be  any  greater  villany  then  being 
fecreat,  not  to  be  conflant,  or  being  conflant  not  to  be 
fecret  But  it  falleth  out  with  thofe  that  being  conflant 
and  yet  full  of  bab[b]le,as  itdothwith  theferpentlaculus 
and  the  Viper,  who  burfl  with  their  owne  brood,  as 
[and]  thefe  are  tome  with  their  owne  ton^e^ 

D  i> 
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It  it  no  queflion  PhUautus  to  aflce  which  is  befl, 
when  being  not  ioyned  there  is  neuer  a  good.  If  thou 
make  a  queflion  where  there  is  no  doubt,  thou  mud 
take  an  aunfwere  where  there  is  no  reafon.  Why 
then  alfo  doefl  thou  not  enquire  whether*  it  were 
better  for  a  horfe  to  want  his  forelegg[e]s  or  his  hinder, 
when  hauing  not  all  he  cannot  trauell  [trauaile]: 
why  art  thou  not  inquilitiue,  whether  it  were  more 
conuenient  for  the  wrafllers  in  the  games  of  Olympia 
to  be  without  armes  or  without  feete,  or  for  trees  to 
want  rootes  or  lacke  tops  when  either  is  impolTible? 
Ther[e]  is  no  true  louer  beleeue  me  PhUautus^  fence 
telleth  me  fo,  not  triall,  that  hath  not  faith,  fecrecie, 
and  conftancie.  If  thou  want  either  it  is  lufl,  no  loue, 
and  that  thou  had  not  them  all,  thy  profound  queflion 
aflureth  me :  which  if  thou  diddefl  alke  to  trie  my  wit, 
thou  thoughted  me  very  dull,  if  thou  refolue  thy  felfe 
of  a  doubt,  I  cannot  thinke  thee  very  fharpe. 

PhUautus  that  perceiued  hir  to  be  fo  iharp,  thought 
once  againe  like  a  whetilon[e]  to  make  hur  (harper, 
and  in  thefe  wordes  returned  his  aunfwere. 

MY  fweete  violet,  you  are  not  vnlike  vnto  thofe, 
who  hauing  gotten  the  (larte  in  a  race,  thinke 
none  to  be  neere  their  heeles,  bicaufe  they  be  formod : 
For  hauing  the  tale  in  your  mouth,  you  imagine  it  is 
all  trueth,  and  that  none  can  controll  it 

Frauncis  who  was  not  willing  to  heare  him  goe 
forward  in  fo  fond  an  argument,  cut  him  off  before  he 
(hould  come  to  his  conclufion. 

G£ntle-man,  the  fader  you  runne  ader  me,  the 
farther  you  are  from  me :  therefore  I  would  wifh 
you  to  take  heede,yat  infeekmg  to  drik[e]  at  my  heeles, 
you  trippe  not  vp  your  owne.  You  would  faine  with 
your  witte  cad  a  white  vpon  blacke,  where-in  you  are 
not  vnlike  vnto  thofe,  that  fe[e]ing  their  Ihadow  vezy 
(hort  in  the  Sunne,  thinke  to  touch  their  head  with 
their  heele,  and  putting  forth  their  legge  are  farther 
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from  it,  then  when  they  floode  flilL  In  my  opinion  it 
were  better  to  lit  on  the  ground  with  [a]  little  eafe, 
then  to  ryfe  and  fall  with  great  daunger. 

Philauius  beeing  in  a  maze  to  what  end  this  talke 
(hould  tende,  thought  that  eyther  Camilla  had  made 
hir  priuie  to  his  loue,  or  that  (he  meant  by  fufpition 
to  entrappe  him :  Therfore  meaning  to  leaue  his  for- 
mer queflion,  and  to  aunfwere  hir  fpeach  proceeded 
thus. 

Mlftris  Fraundsy  you  refemble  in  yourla3dngs  the 
Painter  Tamantes^  in  whdfe  pictures  diere  was 
euer  more  vnderfloode  then  painted :  for  with  a  glofe 
you  feeme  to  (hadow  yat,  which  in  coulours  you  wil[l] 
not  ihewe.  It  can-not  be,  my  violet,  that  the  fafler  I 
run  after  you,  the  farther  I  Ihoulde  bee  from  you, 
vnleiTe  that  eyther  you  haue  wings  tyed  to  your  heeles, 
or  I  thomes  thrufl  into  mine.  The  lafl  dogge  often- 
times catcheth  the  Hare,  though  the  fieetefltume  him, 
the  flow  Snaile  clymeth  [climbeth]  the  tower  at  lafl, 
though  the  fwift  Swallowe  mount  it,  the  lafiefl  winneth 
the  go[a]le,  fomtimes,  though  the  lightefl  be  neere  it  In 
hunting  I  had  as  liefe  flajid  at  die  receite,  as  at  the 
loofing,  in  running  rather  endure  long  with  an  eafie 
amble,  then  leaue  off  being  out  of  winde,  with  a  fwifte 
gallop :  Efpecially  when  I  runne  as  Hippomanes  did 
with  Atlanta^  who  was  lafl  in  the  courfe,  but  firfl  at 
the  crowne :  So  that  I  geffe  that  woemen  are  eyther 
eafie  to  be  out  flripped  [tripped],  or  willing. 

I  feeke  not  to  trippe  at  you,  bicaufe  I  might  fo 
hynder  you  and  hurt  my  felf :  for  in  letting  your  courfe 
by  finking  at  your  fhorte  heeles,  you  woulde  when  I 
Ihould  craue  pardon,  fhew  me  a  high  inflep.  As  for  my 
ihadowe,  I  neuer  go  about  to  reach  it,  but  when  the 
Sunne  is  at  the  highed,  for  then  is  my  fhadowe  at  the 
Ihortefl,  fo  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  touch  my  head 
with  my  heele,  when  it  lyeth  almofle  vnder  my  heele. 

You  fay  it  is  better  to  fit  flill  then  to  aiyfe  and  fall, 
and  I  faye  hee  that  neuer  clymbeth  for  feare  oC  €^ 
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ingy  is  like  vnto  him  that  neuer  drincketh  for  feare 
of  furfeting. 

If  you  thinke  eyther  the  ground  fo  flipperie,  wherin 
[whereon]  I  runne,  that  I  muil  needes  fall,  or  my  feete 
fo  chill  that  I  muil  needes  founder,  it  maye  be  I  will 
chaunge  my  courfe  here-after,  but  I  meane  to  ende  it 
now :  for  I  had  rather  fall  out  of  a  lowe  window  to 
the  ground,  then  hang  in  midde  way  by  a  bryer. 

Fraunds  who  tooke  no  little  pleafure  to  Yiitzx^PhilaU' 
tus  talke,  began  to  come  on  roundly  in  thefe  tearmes. 

IT  is  a  ligne  Gentleman  that  your  footemanfhip  is 
better  Uien  your  ilomacke :  for  what-foeuer  you 
foy,  me  thinketh  you  had  rather  be  held  in  a  flippe, 
then  let  llippe,  where-in  you  refemble  the  graye-hounde, 
that  feeing  his  game,  leapeth  vpon  him  that  holdeth 
him,  not  running  after  that  he  [Ihee]  is  held  for :  or  the 
Hawke  which  being  caft  off  at  a  Partridge,  taketh  a 
(land  to  prune  hir  fe[a]thers,  when  (he  fhould  take  hir 
flight  For  you  [it]  feeme[th]  you  beare  good  will  to 
the  game  you  can-not  play  at,  or  will  not,  or  dare  not, 
where-in  you  imitate  the  Cat  that  leaueth  the  Moufe, 
to  follow  the  milk-pan :  for  I  perceiue  that  you  let 
the  Hare  go  by,  to  hunt  the  Badger. 

Fhiiautus  ailonied  at  this  fpeache  [fpeech],  knew  not 
which  way  to  frame  his  aunfwere,  thinking  now  that 
Ihee  perceiued  his  tale  to  be  adreffed  to  hir,  though  his 
loue  were  fixed  on  Camilla :  But  to  rydde  [rid]  hir  of  fuf- 
pition,  though  loth  that  Camilla  fhould  conce[i]ue  any 
inckling,  he  played  faft  and  loofe  in  this  manner. 

Genfle[wo]man  you  miflake  meveiymuch,for  I  haue 
beene  better  taught  then  fedde,  and  therefore  I  knowe 
how  to  follow  my  game,  if  it  be  for  my  gaine :  For 
wer[e]  there  two  Hares  to  runne  at,  I  would  endeauor 
not  to  catch  the  firft  that  I  followed,  but  the  lafl  that 
I  flarted :  yet  fo  as  the  flrfle  fhoulde  not  fcape,  nor 
the  laft  be  caught. 

You  fpeake  contraries,quoth  Fraunds^  and  you  wil[l] 
worke  wonders,  but  take  heede  your  cunning  in  hun* 
ting,  make  you  not  to  loofe  both. 
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Both  laid  Fhilauiusy  why  I  feeke  but  for  one,  and 
yet  of  two  quoth  Frauncis^  you  can-not  tell  which  to 
follow^  one  runneth  fo  fail  you  will  neuer  catch  hir,  the 
other  is  fo  at  the  fquat,  you  can  neuer  finde  hir. 

The  Ladie  Flauia^  whether  delirous  to  fleepe,  or 
lo[a]th[e]  thefe  ieds  (hould  be  too  broad  as  moderater 
commaunded  them  both  to  filence,  willing  Euphues  as 
vmper  in  thefe  matters,  briefly  to  fpeake  his  minde. 
Camilla  and  Surius  are  yet  talking,  Frauncis  and  Phi- 
lautus  are  not  idle,  yet  all  attentiue  to  heare  Euphues^ 
as  well  for  the  expectation  they  had  of  his  wit,  as  to 
knowe  the  drift  of  theyr  difcourfes,  who  thus  began 
the  condulion  of  all  their  fpeaches. 

IT  was  a  lawe  among  the  Perfians^  that  the  Mulitian 
(hould  not  iudge  of  the  Painter,  nor  anye  one 
meddle  in  that  handy  crafty  where-in  hee  was  not  ex- 
pert, which  maketh  me  meruaile  good  Madam  yat 
you  fhould  appoynt  him  to  be  an  vmper  in  loue,  who 
neuer  yet  had  (kill  in  his  lawes.  For  although  I  feemed 
to  confent  by  my  lilence  before  I  knewe  the  argument 
where-of  you  would  difpute,  yet  hearing  nothing  but 
reafons  for  loue,  I  mufl  eyther  call  backe  my  promyfe, 
or  call  in  your  difcourfes,  and  better  it  were  in  my 
opinion  not  to  haue  your  reafons  concluded,  then  to 
haue  them  confuted.  But  fture  I  am  that  neyther  a 
good  excufe  will  feme,  where  authority  is  rigorous, 
nor  a  bad  one  be  h[e]ard,  where  neceifitie  compelleth. 
But  lead  I  be  longer  in  breaking  a  web  then  the  Spider 
is  in  weauing  it.  Your  pardons  obteyned,  if  I  offend 
in  fharpneffe,  and  your  patience  graunted,  if  molefl  in 
length,  I  thus  beginne  to  conclude  againfl  you  all, 
not  as  one  fmguler  in  his  owne  conceite,  but  to  be 
tiyed  by  your  gentle  conilrudtions. 

V 

SVrius  beginneth  with  loue,  which  proce[e]deth  by 
beautie,  (vnder  the  whiche  hee  comprehendeth 
all  other  vertues)  YoA-^^  Flauia  moueth  a  queflion, 
wb^th^r  the  meetinj^  of  Lou^rs  ^  loVL^i^XAs^.   ?Kvl^^ 
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ius  commeth  in  widi  two  braunches  in  his  handc,  as 
though  there  were  no  more  leaues  on  that  tree,  aiking 
wheUier  conftancie  or  fecrecie  be  moil  to  be  required, 
great  holde  there  hath  beene  who  Ihoulde  proue  his 
loue  bed,  when  in  my  opinion  there  is  none  good. 
But  fuch  is  the  vanitie  of  youth,  that  it  thinketh  nothing 
worthie  either  of  commendation,  or  conference  but 
onely  loue,  whereof  they  fowe  much  and  reage  little, 
wherein  they  fpende  all  and  gaine  nothing,  where-by 
they  runne  into  daungers  before  they  wj^  and  repent 
their  defires  before  &ey  wouldo.  I  doe  not  difcom- 
mende  honefl  afiedlion,  which  is  grounded  vppon  ver- 
tue  as  the  meane,  but  difordinate  fancie  whiche  is 
builded  vppon  lud  as  an  extremitie :  and  lufl  I  mufl 
tearme  that  which  is  begunne  in  an  houre  and  ended 
in  a  minuit  [minute],  the  common  loue  in  this  our  age, 
where  Ladyes  are  courted  for  beautye,  not  for  vertue, 
men  loued  for  proportion  in  bodie,  not  perfedlion  in 
minde. 

It  fareth  with  louers  as  with  thofe  that  drinke  of  the 
ryuer  Idlus  in  Fhrigiay  whereof  fipping  moderately  is  a 
mededncbutfwilling  withexcefle  it  breedeth  madnelTe. 

Lycurgus  fet  it  downe  for  a  lawe,  that  where  men 
were  commonly  dronken,  the  vynes  (houlde  bee  de- 
flroyed,  and  I  am  of  that  minde,  that  where  youth  is 
[are]  giuen  to  loue,  the  meanes  Ihoulde  be  remoued.  For 
as  the  earth  wherein  the  Mynes  of  Siluer  and  golde 
are  hidden  is  profitable  for  no  other  thing  but  met- 
talles,  fo  the  heart  wherein  loue  is  harboured,  receiueth 
no  other  feede  but  afie£lion.  Louers  feeke  not  thofe 
thinges  which  are  moil  profitable,  but  mod  plealant, 
refembling  thofe  that  make  garlands,  who  choofe  the 
fayred  fiowers,not  the  [w]hol[e]fomed,  and  beeing  once 
entangled  with  defire,  they  alwayes  haue  ye  difeafe,  not 
vnlike  vnto  the  Goat,  who  is  neuer  without  an  aigue 
[Ague],  then  beeing  once  in,  they  followe  the  note  of 
the  Nightingale,  which  is  (aide  with  continual  drayning 
to  fmge,  to  perifhe  in  hir  fweete  layes,  as  they  doe  in 
^fii:  fu|ced  Uu^ ;  v{\v^^  is  it  i^diblQ  ^ith^r  tp  ^^ 
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or  drinke,  or  walke  but  he  (hal[l]  heare  fome  queftion  of 
loue?  in  fomuch  that  loue  is  become  fo  common,  that 
there  is  no  artificer  of  fo  bafe  a  crafte,  no  clowne  fo 
iimple,  no  begger  fo  poore,  but  either  talketh  of  loue, 
or  liueth  in  loue,  when  they  neither  know  the  meanes 
to  come  by  it,  nor  the  wifedome  to  encreafe  it :  And 
what  can  be  the  caufe  of  thefe  louing  wormes,  but 
onely  idleneife  ? 

But  to  fet  downe  as  a  moderator  the  true  perfec* 
tion  of  loue,  not  like  an  enemie  to  talke  of  the  infedtion, 
(whiche  is  neither  the  part  of  my  office,  nor  pleafaunt 
to  your  eares,)  this  is  my  iudgement 

True  and  vertuous  loue  is  to  be  grounded  vppon 
Time,  Reafon,  Fauour  and  Vertue.  Time  to  make 
trial,  not  at  the  firft  glaunce  fo  to  fettle  his  minde,  as 
though  he  were  willing  to  be  caught,  when  he  might 
efcape,  but  fo  by  obferuation  and  experience,  to  builde 
and  augment  his  delires,  that  he  be  not  deceaued 
with  beautie,  but  perfwaded  with  conflancie.  Reafon, 
that  all  his  doings  and  proceedings  feeme  not  to  flowe 
from  a  minde  enflamed  with  lufl,  but  a  true*  h[e]art 
kindled  with  loue.  Fauour,  to  delight  his  eyes,  which 
are  the  firfl  meflengers  of  affedlion,  Vertue  to  allure 
the  foule,  for  the  which  all  thinges  are  to  be  defired. 

The  arguments  of  faith  in  a  man,  are  conflancie 
not  to  be  remo[o]ued,  fecrecie  not  to  vtter,  fecuritie  not 
to  miflruft,  credulitie  to  beleeue :  in  a  woman  patience 
to  endure,  ie[a]lou(ie  to  fufpedt,  liberalitie  to  beilowe, 
feruency,  faiithfiilnes,  one  of  the  which  braunches  if 
either  the  man  want,  or  the  woman,  it  may  be  a  lyking 
betweene  them  for  the  time,  but  no  loue  to  continue 
for  euer.  Touching  Surius  his  quefUon  whether  loue 
come  from  the  man  or  the  woman,  it  is  manifefl  that 
it  beginneth  in  both,  els  can  it  not  ende  in  both. 

To  the  Lady  Flauias  demaunde  concerning  com- 
panie,  it  is  requifite  they  flioulde  meete,  and  though 
they  be  hindered  by  diuers  meanes,  yet  is  it  impoffible 
but  that  they  will  meete. 

Philcmh*9  n)ufl  this  [thus]  thuik.t^  XVvdX  c^^xw^^:^\^ 
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without  fecrede  auaileth  little,  and  fecrede  without 
conflande  profiteth  lefle. 

Thus  haue  I  good  maddame  according  to  my  Ihn- 
ple  (kill  in  loue  fet  downe  my  iudgement,  which  you 
may  at  your  Ladifhippes  pleafure  corredte,  for  hee 
that  neuer  tooke  the*  oare  in  hand  mufl  not  think 
fcome  to  be  taught  Well  quoth  the  Lady,  you  can  lay 
more  if  you  lifl,  but  either  you  feare  to  offende  our 
eares,  or  to  bewray  your  own  follies,  one  may  ealily 
perceiue  yat  you  haue  bene  of  late  in  the  paintexs 
(hop,  by  ye  colours  that  flicke  in  your  coate,  but  at 
this  time  I  will  vrge  nothing  though  I  fufpe<5l  fomewhat 

Surius  gaue  Euphuts  thanks,  allowing  his  iudgment 
in  the  defcription  of  loue,  efpecially  in  this,  yat  he 
would  haue  a  woman  if  flie  were  faithful  to  be  alfo 
ielious  [iealous],  which  is  [was]  as  neceflary  to  be 
required  in  them  as  conftancie. 

Camilla  fmiling  (aide  that  Euphues  was  deceiued, 
for  he  would  haue  iaide  that  men  (hould  haue  bene 
ielious  [iealous],  and  yet  that  had  bene  but  fuperfluous, 
for  they  are  neuer  otherwife. 

Philautus  thinking  Camilla  to  vfe  that  fpeach  to 
girde  him  for  that  all  that  night  he  v[i]ewed  hir  with  a 
Aifpitious  eye,  anfwered  that  ie[a]loufie  in  a  man  was 
to  be  pardoned,  bicaufe  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
looke  of  a  louer,  that  can  diftinguilh  a  ielious  [iealous] 
eye,  from  a  louing. 

Eraunds  who  tiiought  hir  part  not  to  be  the  leafl, 
faide  that  in  all  thinges  Euphues  fpake  gofpel  fauing 
in  that  he  bounde  a  woman  to  patience,  which  is  [was] 
to  make  them  fooles. 

Thus  eueiy  one  gaue  his  verdit,  and  fo  with  thanks 
to  the  Lady  Elauia^  they  all  tooke  their  leaue  for  that 
night  Surius  went  to  his  lodging,  Euphues  and  Phi- 
ImUus  to  theirs,  Camilla  accompan[i]ed  with  hir  women 
[woman]  and  hir  wayting  maide,  departed  to  hir  home, 
whome  I  meane  to  bring  to  hir  chamber,  leaning  all 
the  refl  to  their  reft 

Camilla  no  foonex  \vaA  txto^^YD^\ox  ^^Nwsi^x^bat 
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(he  began  in  ftraunge  tearmes  to  vtter  this  ilraunge 
tale,  hir  doore  being  doofe  ihutte,  and  hir  chamber 
voyded. 

AH  Camilla^  ah  wretched  wench  Camilla^  I  per- 
ceiue  nowe,  that  when  the  Hoppe  groweth  high 
It  mufl  haue  a  pole,  when  ye  luie  fpreadeth,  it  deau- 
eth  to  ye  flint,  when  the  Vine  rifeth  it  wre[a]theth  about 
ye  Elme,  when  virgins  wax[e]  in  yeares,  they  follow  that 
which  belongeth  to  their  appeti[t]es,  loue,  loue  ?  Yea 
loue  Camilla^  the  force  whereof  thou  knowefl  not,  and 
yet  mufl  endure  the  furie.  Where  is  that  predous 
herbe  Fanace  which  cureth  all  difeafes  ?  Or  that  herbe 
Nepenthes  that  proctureth  all  delights?  No  no  Camilla : 
loue  is  not  to  bee  cured  by  herbes  which  commeth  by 
fancy,  neither  can  plaiders  take  away  the  griefe,  which 
is  growen  fo  great  by  perfwafions.  For  as  the  flone 
Draconites  can  by  no  meanes  be  polifhed  vnlefle  the 
Lapidarie  bume  it,  fo  the  mind  [of]  Camilla  can  by 
no  meanes  be  cured,  except  Surius  eafe  it 

I  fee  that  loue  is  not  vnlike  vnto  the  R,ont  Panfura, 
which  draweth  all  other  flones,  be  they  neuer  fo 
h[e]auie,  hauing  in  it  the  three  rootes  which  they  attri- 
butCe]  to  Muficke,  Mirth,  Melancholie,  Madnefle. 

I  but  Camilla  diflemble  thy  loue,  though  it  fhorten 
thy  lyfe,  for  better  it  were  to  dye  with  griefe,  then 
lyue  with  fhame.  The  Spunge  is  full  of  water,  yet 
is  it  not  feene,  the  hearbe  Adyaton  though  it  be  wet, 
looketh  alwayes  drye,  and  a  wife  Louer  be  fhe  neuer 
so  much  tormented,  behaueth  hir  felfe  as  though  fhee 
were  not  touched.  I  but  fire  can-not  be  hydden  in 
the  flaxe  with-out  fmoake,  nor  Mufke  in  the  bofome 
with-out  fmell,  nor  loue  in  the  breafl  with-out  fuf- 
pition :  Why  then  confefle  thy  loue  to  Surius^  Camilla^ 
who  is  ready  to  afk  before  thou  graunt  But  it  fareth 
in  loue,  as  it  doth  with  the  roote  of  ye  Reede,  which 
being  put  vnto  the  feme  taketh  away  all  his  fbength, 
and  likewife  the  Roote  of  the  Feme  put  to  the  Reede, 
depriuetb  it  pf  oU  his  fgice  *.  (q  XV^t  V^^^  <^  ^uy%u\ 
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hauing  taken  all  freedome  from  the  eyes  of  Camilla^  it 
may  be  the  glaunces  of  Camilla  haue  bereaued  Surius 
of  all  libertie,  which  if  it  wer[e]  fo,  how  happy  (houldefl 
thou  be,  and  that  it  is  fo,  why  (houldefl  not  thou  hope. 
I  but  Surius  is  noble,  I  but  loue  regardeth  no  byrth, 
I  but  his  friendes  will  not  confent,  I  but  loue  knoweth 
no  kindred,  I  but  he  is  not  willing  to  loue,  nor  thou 
worthy  to  bee  wooed,  I  but  loue  maketh  the  proudeft 
to  floupe,  and  to  court  the  pooreft 

Whylfl  fhe  was  thus  debating,  one  of  hir  Maidens 
chaunced  to  knocke,  which  fhe  hearing  left  off  that, 
which  al[l]  you  Gentlewomen  would  gladly  heare^for  no 
doubt  fhe  determined  to  make  a  long  fermon,  had  not 
fhe  beene  interrupted :  But  by  the  preamble  you  may 
geffe  to  what  purpofe  the  drift  tended.  This  I  note, 
that  they  that  are  mofl  wife,  moft  vertuous,  mofl  beau- 
tiful, are  not  free  from  the  impreflions  of  Fancy :  For 
who  would  haue  thought  that  Camilla^  who  feemed  to 
difdaine  loue,  fhould  fo  foone  be  entangled.  But  as 
ye  flraighted  wands  are  to  be  bent  when  they  be  fmall, 
fo  the  prefifefl  [precifefl]  Virgins  are  to  be  won  when 
they  be  young.  But  I  will  leaue  Camilla^  with  whofe 
loue  I  haue  nothing  to  meddle,  for  that  it  maketh 
nothing  to  my  matter.  And  retume  we  to  Euphues^ 
who  mufl  play  the  lafl  parte. 

EVphues  beflowing  his  time  in  the  Courte,  began 
to  marke  diligentlye  the  men,  and  their  manners, 
not  as  one  curious  to  mifconfler,  but  dedrous  to  be 
inflrudled.  Manye  dayes  hee  vfed  fpeach  with  the 
Ladyes,  fundrye  tymes  with  the  Gentle-women,  with 
all  became  fo  familyar,  that  he  was  of  all  eameflly 
beloued. 

PhUautus  had  taken  fuch  a  (inacke  in  the  good 
entertainment  of  the  Ladie  Flauia^  that  he  beganne 
to  look  afkew  vppon  Camilla^  driuing  out  the  remem- 
brance of  hb  olde  loue,  with  the  recording  of  the 
new.  Who  now  but  his  violet,  who  but  Miflris 
fratifms^  whom  \\  wc^  ^>i«^  ^^  V^  V»A  xv^t  C<i^aCx 
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he  wo[u]ld  haue  beene  fo  ibien,  that  no  man  fhould 
haue  feene  him. 

Euphues  who  watched  his  friend,  demaunded  how 
his  loueproce[e]ded  with  CamiZ/^,  vntowhom  Philautus 
gaue  no  aunfwere  but  a  Ihule,  by  the  which  Euphues 
thought  his  afifedtion  but  fmalL  At  the  lafl  thin&ngit 
both  contrary  to  his  o[a]th  and  his  honeflie  to  conceale 
anye  thinge  from  Euphues^  he  confeffed,  that  his  minde 
was  chaunged  from  Camilla  to  Frauncis,  Loue  quoth 
Euphues  wUl  neuer  make  thee  mad,  for  it  commeth  by 
fits,  not  like  a  quotidian,  but  a  tertian. 

In  deede  quoth  Philautus^  if  euer  I  kill  my  felfe  for 
loue,  it  (hall  be  with  a  (igh,  not  with  a  fworde. 

Thus  they  paiTed  the  time  many  dayes  in  England^ 
Euphues  conmionlye  in  the  court  to  leame  faihions, 
Philautus  euer  in  the  countrey  to  loue  Frauncis :  fo 
fweete  a  violet  to  his  nofe,  that  he  could  hardly  fuffer 
it  to  be  an  houre  ^om  his  nofe. 

But  nowe  came  the  tyme,  that  Euphues  was  to  trye 
Philautus  trueth,  for  it  happened  that  letters  were  di- 
redled  from  Athens  to  London^  concerning  ferious  ai\d 
waightie  affayres  of  his  owne,  which  incited  him  to 
haflen  his  departure,  the  conf entes  of  the  which  when 
he  had  imparted  to  Philautus^  and  requefled  his  com- 
pany, his  friende  was  fo  fafl  tyed  by  the  eyes,  that  he 
found  thomes  in  his  heele,  which  Euphues  Imewe  to 
be  though[t]es  in  his  heart,  and  by  no  meanes  he  could 
perfwade  him  to  goe  into  Italy ^  fo  fweete  was  the  very 
frnoke  of  England. 

Euphues  knowing  the  tyde  would  taiiye  for  no  man, 
and  feeing  his  bufmefle  to  require  fuch  fpeede,  beeing 
for  his  great  preferment,  determined  fodeinly  to  de 
parte,  yet  not  with-out  taking  of  his  leaue  curteouflye, 
and  giuing  thankes  to  all  thofe  which  ilnce  his  com- 
ming  had  vfed  him  friendlye :  Which  that  it  myght  be 
done  with  one  breath,  hee  defired  the  Merchaunt  with 
whome  all  this  while  he  foioumied  to  inuite  a  great 
number  to  dynner,  fome  of  great  calling,  manye  of 
^ood  credit;  amon|[e  th^  which  >$(4ms  ^*&  ^^l^^>^ 
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Ladie  Ebma,  Camiila  and  MiAris  Fraunds  were  not 
forgotten. 

The  time  being  come  of  meeting,  he  (aluted  them 
all  in  this  manner. 

I  was  neuer  more  defirous  to  come  into  England 
then  I  am  loth  to  departe,  fuch  curtede  haue  I  found, 
which  I  looked  not  for,  and  fuch  qualities  as  I  could 
not  looke  for,  which  I  fpeake  not  to  flatter  any,  when 
in  trueth  it  is  knowne  to  you  alL  But  now  die  time 
is  come  that  Enphues  mufl  packe  from  thofe,  whome 
he  bed  loueth,  and  go  to  the  Seas,  which  he  hardlye 
brooketh.  But  I  would  Fortune  had  de[a]lt  fo  fauour- 
ably  with  a  poore  Grecian^  that  he  might  haue  eyther 
beene  borne  heere,  or  able  to  liue  heere :  which  feeing 
the  one  is  pad  and  can-not  be,  the  other  vnlik[e]ly,  and 
therfore  not  eaiie  to  be,  I  mufl  endure  the  crueltie  of 
the  one,  and  with  patience  beare  the  neceffitie  of  the 
other. 

Yet  this  I  eamefUy  craue  of  you  aU,  that  you  wil[l] 
in  fleede  of  a  recompence  accept  thankes,  and  of  him 
that  is  able  to  giue  nothing,  take  prayer  for  payment 
What  my  good  minde  is  to  you  all,  my  tongue  can-not 
vtter,  what  my  true  meaning  is,  your  heartes  can-not 
conceiue:  yet  as  occafion  fhall  feme,  I  will  fhewe 
that  I  haue  not  forgotten  any,  though  I  may  not  re- 
quitCe]  on[e].  Philautus  not  wifer  then  I  in  this,  though 
bolder,  is  determined  to  tarry  behinde  :  for  hee  fayth 
that  he  had  as  liefe  be  buried  [burned]  in  England^  as 
married  in  Italy :  fo  holy  doth  he  thinke  the  ground 
heere,  or  fo  homely  the  women  ther[e],  whome  although 
I  would  gladly  haue  with  me,  yet  feeing  I  can-not,  I  am 
mofl  eamefllye  to  requefl  you  all,  not  for  my  lake,  who 
ought  to  defire  nothing,  nor  for  his  fake  who  is  able 
to  deferue  little,  but  for  the  curtefies  fake  of  England^ 
that  you  vfe  him  not  fo  well  as  you  haue  done,  which 
wold  make  him  proud,  but  no  worfe  then  I  wifh  him, 
which  wil[l]  make  him  pure :  for  tho[u]gh  I  fpeak  before 
his  fiEu:e,  you  fhall  finde  true  behinde  his  backe,  that 
b^  is  yet  but  wax,  viVv\c;\v  W>A  \>^  ^«T<i\3L^lvt  whil^ft  th^ 
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la'ater  is  warme,  and  yron  which  being  hot,  is  apt 
either  to  make  a  key  or  a  locke. 

It  may  be  Ladies  and  Gentlewoemen  all,  that 
though  England  be  not  for  Euphues  to  dwell  in,  yet  it 
is  for  Euphues  to  fend  to. 

When  he  had  thus  dayd,  he  could  fcarfe  fpeake  for 
weeping,  all  the  companye  were  forye  to  forgoe  him, 
fome  proffered  him  mony,  fome  lands,  fome  houfes, 
but  he  refufed  them  all,  telling  them  that  not  the 
necelTitie  of  lacke  caufed  him  not*  to  departe,  but  dl 
importance. 

This  done  they  fate  downe  all  to  dinner,  but  Eu- 
phues could  not  be  merry,  for  yat  he  Ihould  fo  foone 
depart,  ye  feafl  being  ended,  which  was  very  fump- 
tuous,  as  Merchaunts  neuer  fpare  for  cod,  when  they 
haue  ful[l]  coffers,  they  al  heartely  tooke  their  leaues  of 
Euphues^  Camilla  who  liked  verie  well  of  his  com- 
pany, taking  him  by  the  hande,  defired  him  that  being 
in  Athens^  he  woulde  not  forget  his  friends  in  £ng- 
lande,  and  the  rather  for  your  fake  quoth  (he,  your 
friende  ihalbe  better  welcome,  yea,  and  to  me  for  his 
owne  fake  quoth  Flauia^  where  at  Fhilautus  reioyced 
and  Fraunds  was  not  forie,  who  began  a  little  to 
lillen  to  the  lure  of  loue. 

Euphues  hauing  all  thinges  in  a  re[a]dinefre  went  im- 
mediately toward  Doner,  whether  Fhilautus  alfo  ac- 
companied him,  yet  not  forgetting  by  the  way  to 
vifite  the  good  olde  father  Fidus^  whofe  curtefie  they 
receaued  [receiued]  at  their  comming.  Fidus^zAe,  to  fee 
them  made  them  great  cheare  according  to  his  abilitie, 
which  had  it  beene  leffe,  woulde  haue  bene  aunfwer- 
able  to  either  [their]  defires.  Much  conmiunication 
they  had  of  the  court,  but  Euphues  cryed  quittance,  for 
he  faide  thinges  that  are  commonly  knowne  it  were 
folly  to  repeat,  and  fecretes,  it  were  againfl^  mine  ho- 
neflie  to  vtter. 

The  next  morning  they  went  to  Doner  where  Eu 
phues  being  readie  to  take  fhip,  he  firil  tooke  his  fare- 
well of  FhilauHis  in  thefe  wocdes. 
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'Y^Biiaidus  the  care  that  I  haue  had  of  thee,  from 
JF  time  to  time,  hath  beene  tried  by  the  couniaile 
ihaue  alwayes  giuen  thee,  which  if  thou  haue  for- 
gotten, I  meane  no  more  to  write  in  water,  if  thoa 
remember  imprint  it  ililL  But  feeing  my  departure 
from  thee  is  as  it  were  my  death,  for  that  I  knowe  not 
whether  euer  I  (hall  fee  thee,  take  this  as  my  lail 
teftament  of  good  will 

Bee  humble  to  thy  fuperiours,  gentle  to  thy  equalls, 
to  thy  inferiours  fauourable,  enuie  not  thy  betters, 
iulUe  not  thy  fellowes,  opprelTe  not  the  poore. 

The  (lipende  that  is  allowed  to  maintaine  thee  vfe 
wifely,  be  neither  prodigall  to  fpende  all,  nor  couetous 
to  keepe  all,  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  and 
thinke  it  better  to  bee  accompted  thriflie  among  the 
wife,  then  a  good  companion  among  the  riotous. 

For  thy  (ludie  or  trade  of  life,  vfe  thy  booke  in  the 
morning,  thy  bowe  after  dinner  or  what  other  exer- 
dfe  fhall  pleafe  thee  bed,  but  alwayes  haue  an  eye  to 
the  mayne,  what  foeuer  thou  art  chaunced  at  the  buy. 

Let  thy  pradtife  be  lawe,  for  the  pra£tife  of  Phiiike 
is  too  bafe  for  fo  fyne  a  (lomacke  as  thine,  and  diuini- 
tie  too  curious  for  fo  fickle  a  heade  as  thou  hafL 

Touching  thy  proceedings  in  loue,  be  conflant  to 
one,  and  trie  but  one,  otherwife  thou  (halt  bring  thy 
credite  into  queflion,  and  thy  loue  into  derifion. 

Weane  thy  felfe  from  CamWa^  deale  wifely  with 
Fraunds^  for  in  Englande  thou  fhalt  finde  thofe  that 
will  decypher  thy  dealings  be  they  neuer  fo  politique, 
be  fecret  to  thy  felfe,  and  trufl  none  in  matters  of  loue 
as  thou  loued  thy  life. 

Certifie  me  of  die  [thy]  proceedings  by  thy  letters,and 
thinke  that  Euphtus  cannot  foiget  PhUauius^  who  is  as 
deare  to  mee  as  my  felfe.  Commende  me  to  all  my 
friendes :  And  fo  farewell  gooAFhilautus^  and  well  fhalt 
thou  fare  if  thou  followe  die  counfell  oi  Euphtus. 

PHilautus  the  water  flanding  in  his  eyes,  not  able 
to  auuiweie  one  -wox^*-  -sn^il  V^r  Vw^  veil  weptc. 
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replyed  at  the  lafl  as  it  were  in  one  worde,  faying, 
that  his  counfaile  ihoulde  bee  engrauen  in  his  heart, 
and  hee  woulde  foUowe  euerie  thing  that  was  pre- 
fcribed  him,  certifying  him  of  his  fucceffe  as  either 
occafion,  or  opportunitie  IhouM  feme. 

But  when  fnendes  at  departing  [parting]  woulde  vtter 
mod,  then  teares  hinder  mod,  whiche  breake  off  both 
his  aunfwere,  and  ilayde  Euphues  replye,  fo  after  many 
millions  of  embracinges,  at  the  lafl  they  departed. 
PhUautus  to  London  where  I  leaue  him,  Euphues  to 
Athens  where  I  meane  to  followe  him,  for  hee  it  is 
that  I  am  to  goe  with,  not  PhUautus, 

THere  was  nothing  that  happened  on  the  Seas 
worthie  the  writing,  but  witliin  fewe  dayes  Eu- 
phues hauing  a  merrye  winde  arryued  at  Athens^  where 
after  hee  had  vifited  his  friendes,  and  fet  an  order  in 
his  affayres,  he  began  to  addreffe  his  letters  to  Uuia 
touching  the  flate  of  Englande  in  this  manner. 

LIuia  I  falute  thee  in  the  Lorde,  &c.  I  am  at 
length  returned  out  of  Englande,  a  place  in  my 
opmion  (if  anyfuch  may  be  in  the  earth)  notinferiour 
to  a  Paxadife. 

I  haue  here  inclofed  fent  thee  the  difcription,  the 
manners,  the  conditions,  the  gouemement  and  enter- 
tainement  of  that  countrie. 

I  haue  thought  it  good  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Ladies 
of  Itafyy  if  thou  thinke  it  worthy,  as  thou  cannefl  not 
othennfe,  caufe  it  to  be  imprinted,  that  the  praife  of 
fuch  an  Ifle,  may  caufe  thofe  3rat  dwell  els  where,  bodi 
to  commende  it,  and  maruell  at  it 

Philautus  I  haue  left  behinde  me,  who  like  an  olde 
dogge  followeth  his  olde  fent,  loue,  wifer  he  is  then 
he  was  woont,  but  as  yet  nothing  more  fortunate.  I 
am  in  he[a]lth,  and  that  thou  art  fo,  I  heare  nothing  to 
the  contrarie,  but  I  knowe  not  howe  it  fareth  with 
me,  for  I  cannot  as  yet  brooke  mine  owne  countrie, 
I  am  fo  delighted  with  another. 

Aduertife  me  by  letters  what  eftate  \]\o>i^sX.\sv^^^^ 
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howe  thou  liked  the  (late  of  Englande,  which  I  haue 
fent  thee.    And  fo  farewelL 

ITune  to  vfe  Euphua. 


To  the  Ladyes  and  GentUwamm  of 
Italy :  Euphues  wiflieth  h^d\Uh 
and  honour. 

T  F  I  had  brought  (Ladyes)  little  dogges  from  MaUa^ 
I    or  (Iraunge  lloDes  from  India^  or  fine  carpets  from 
2\irkie,  I  am  fure  that  either  you  woulde  haue  wo[o]ed 
me  to  haue  them,  or  wilhed  to  fee  them. 

But  I  am  come  out  of  Englande  with  a  GlaiTe, 
wherein  you  (hall  behold  the  things  which  you  neuer 
fawe,  and  maruel  at  the  fightes  when  [which]  you  haue 
feene.  Not  a  GlalTe  to  make  you  beautiful,  but  to  make 
you  blulh,  yet  not  at  your  vices,  but  others  vertues,  not 
a  GlafTe  to  drelTe  your  haires  but  to  redrelTe  your 
harmes,  by  the  which  if  you  euery  morning  corre<5le 
your  manners,  being  as  carefull  to  amend  faultes  in 
your  hearts,  as  you  are  curious  to  finde  faults  in  your 
heads,  you  Ihall  in  fhort  time  be  as  much  commended 
for  vertue  of  the  wife,  as  for  beautie  of  the  wanton. 

Yet  at  the  firft  fight  [if]  you  feeme  deformed  by  look- 
ing in  this  glafle,  you  mud  not  thinke  that  the  fault  is 
in  the  glaffe,  but  in  your  manners,  not  refembling 
Lauiay  who  feeing  hir  beautie  in  a  true  glafle  to  be 
but  deformitie,  wafhed  hir  face,  and  broke  the  glafle. 

Heere  (hall  you  fee  beautie  accompanyed  with  vir- 
ginitie,  temperaunce,  mercie,  iuflice,  magnanimitie, 
and  all  other  vertues  whatfo[e]uer,  rare  in  your  fex,  and 
but  one,  and  rarer  then  the  Fhcanix  where  I  thinke 
there  is  not  one. 

In  this  glaffe  ihall  you  fee  that  the  glaffes  which 
you  carrye  in  your  fannes  of  fethers,  Ihewe  you  to  be 
lyghter  then  fethers,  that  the  Glafies  wher-in  you 
caroufe  your  wirier  make  you  to  be  more  wanton  then 
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Bacchus^  that  the  new  found  glalTe  Che3mes  that  you 
weare  about  your  neckes,  aigue  you  to  be  more  brittle 
then  glalTe.  But  your  eyes  being  too  olde  to  iudge  of 
fo  rare  a  fpedlacle,  my  counfell  is  that  you  looke  with 
fpe^acles :  for  ill  can  you  abyde  the  beames  of  the 
deere  Sunne,  being  fkant  [fcant]  able  to  view  the  blafe 
of  a  dymme  candelL  The  fpedtacles  I  would  haue  you 
vfe,  are  for  the  one  eie  iudg[e]ment  with-out  flattering 
your  felues,  for  the  other  eye,  beliefe  with-out  miflnifl- 
ing  of  mee. 

And  then  I  doubte  not  but  you  fliall  both  thanke 
mee  for  this  Glalfe  (which  I  fende  alfo  into  all  places 
of  Europe)  and  thinke  worfe  of  your  garyfhe  Glaffes, 
which  maketh  you  of  no  more  price  then  broken 
Glafles. 

Thus  fayre  Ladyes,  hoping  you  will  be  as  willing 
to  piye  in  this  Glafle  for  amendement  of  manners,  as 
you  are  to  prancke  your  felues  in  a  lookinge  Glafle, 
for  commendation  of  menne,  I  wifhe  you  as  much 
beautie  as  you  would  haue,  fo  as  you  woulde  endeuofulr 
to  haue  as  much  vertue  as  you  fhould  haue.  And  to 
(arewelL 

Eupkues. 


^  Euphues  Glqffefar 
Europe, 

THere  is  an  Ifle  lying  in  the  Oc^n  Sea,  dire£lly 
againfl  that  part  of  Fraunce^  which  containeth 
Picardie  and  Normandie^  called  now  England^  heereto- 
fore  named  Britainey  it  hath  Ireland  vpon  the  Weft  fide, 
on  the  North  the  maine  Sea,  on  the  Eaft  fide,  the  Ger- 
manie  Germaine]  Ocean,  This  Ifla[n]de  is  in  circuit 
1720.  myles,  in  forme  like  vnto  aTriangle,  beeing  broad- 
eft  in  the  South  part,  and  gathering  narrower  and  nar- 
rower till  it  come  to  the  fartheft  poynt  of  Cathnefle, 
Northward,  wher  it  is  narroweft,  and  ttvct^\«i4R3iv'>Kw 
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manner  of  a  Promonterie.  To  lepeate  the  anncient 
manner  of  this  Ifland,  or  what  fundry  nations  haue 
inhabited  there,  to  fet  downe  the  Giauntes,  which  in 
bygnelTe  [highnefie]  of  bone  haue  paiTed.the  common 
fife,  and  ahnoft  common  creditte,  to  reheaxfe  what  di- 
uei^ties  of  Languages  haue  beene  vfed,  into  how  many 
kyngdomes  it  hath  beene  deuided,  what  Religions  haue 
beene  followed  before  the  conuning  of  Chiifl,  although 
it  would  breede  great  delight  to  your  eares  [eyes],  yet 
might  it  happily  feeme  tedious :  For  that  honnie  taken 
excefliuelye  cloyeth  the  (lomacke  though  it  be  honnie. 

But  my  minde  is  briefly  to  touch  fuch  things  as  at 
my  being  there  I  gathered  by  myne  owne  (ludie  and 
enquirie,  not  meaning  to  write  a  Chronocle  [Cronicle], 
but  to  fet  downe  in  aword  what  I  heard  by  conference. 

It  hath  in  it  twentie  and  fixe  Cities,  of  the  which  the 
chiefefl  is  named  London^  a  place  both  for  the  beautie 
of  buyldinge,  infinite  riches,  varietie  of  all  things,  that 
excelleth  all  the  Cities  in  the  world :  infomuch  that  it 
maye  be  called  the  Store-houfe  and  Marte  of  all  Europe, 
Clofe  by  this  Citie  runneth  the  famous  Ryuer  called 
the  Theames  \Thames\  which  from  the  head  wher[e]  it 
ryfeth  named  Ifis^  vnto  the  fall  [full]  middway  it  is 
thought  to  be  an  hundred  and  forefcore  myles.  What 
can  there  be  in  anye  place  vnder  the  heauens,  that  is  not 
in  this  noble  Citie  eyther  to  be  bought  or  borrowed? 

It  hath  diuers  Hofpitals  for  the  reUeuing  of  the  poore, 
fix-fcore  feyre  Churches  for  diuine  feruice,  a  gloryous 
Burfe  whidi  they  call  the  Ryoll  Exchaung  [EoyaiiEx" 
€hange\^  for  the  meeting  of  Merchants  of  adl  countries 
where  anye  traffique  is  to  be  had.  And  among  al[l] 
the  (lraung[e]  and  beautifuU  (howes,mee  thinketh  there 
is  none  fo  notable,  as  the  Bridge  which  crofleth  the 
Theames  [Thames]^  which  is  in  manner  of  a  condnuall 
flreete,  well  replenyfiied  with  large  and  (lately  houfes 
on  both  fides,  and  fituate  vpon  twentie  Arches,  where-of 
each  one  is  made  of  excellent  free  (lone  fquared,  eueiye 
one  of  them  being  three-fcore  foote  in  h[e]ight9  and 
full  twentie  in  dUVa>mc^  otk!&  tcwsi^sv.  o^^er. 
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To  this  place  the  whole  Realme  hath  his  recouife, 
wher-by  it  feemeth  fo  populous,  that  one  would  fcarfe 
think  fo  many  people  to  be  in  the  whole  liland,  as  he 
fhall  fee  fomtymes  in  London. 

This  maketh  Gentlemen  biaue,  and  Merchaunts 
rich,  Citifens  to  purchafe,  and  foioum[er]s  to  moigage, 
fo  that  it  is  to  be  though^  that  the  greatefl  wealth  and 
fubftaunce  of  the  whole  Realme  is  couched  with-in 
the  walles  of  London^  where  they  that  be  rich  keepe 
it  from  thofe  that  be  lyotous,  not  deteining  it  from  the 
luilie  youthes  of  England  by  rigor,  but  encreaiing  it 
vntill  young  men  (hdl  iauor  of  reafon,  wherein  ti^ey 
(hew  them-felues  Trefurers  [treaforers]  for  others,  not 
borders  for  them-felues,  yet  although  it  be  fure  enough, 
woulde  they  had  it,  in  my  opinion,  it  were  better 
to  be  in  the  Gentle-mans  piurfe,  then  in  the  Merchants 
handes. 

There  are  in  this  Ifle  two  and  twentie  Bylhops, 
which  are  as  itwer[e]  fuperentendaunts  ouer  the  church, 
men  of  great  zeale,  and  deepe  knowledge,  diligent 
Preachers  of  the  worde,  eameil  followers  of  theyr 
doiStrine,  carefiill  watchmenne  that  the  Woulfe  deuoure 
not  the  Sheepe,  in  ciuil  gouemment  politique,  in 
ruling  the fpirituall  fworde (as  fisure  as  to  [in]  them  vnder 
their  Prince  apperteineth)  iufl,  cutting  of  thofe  mem- 
bers from  the  Church  by  rigor,  that  are  obilinate  in 
in  their  herifies,  and  inftrudting  thofe  that  are  igno- 
raunt,  appoynting  godlye  and  learned  Minifters  in 
euery  of  &eir  Seas,  that  in  their  abfence  maye  bee 
lightes  to  fuch  as  are  in  darkenefle,  lalt  to  thofe  that 
are  vnfauorie,  leauen  to  fuch  as  are  not  feafoned. 

Vifitations  are  holden  oftentymes,  where-by  abufes 
and  diforders,  eyther  in  the  laitie  for  negligence,  or 
in  the  cleigie  for  fuperflition,  or  in  al,  for  wicked  lining 
three  [there]  are  punyihements,  by  due  execution 
wherof  the  diuine  feruice  of  God  is  honoured  with 
more  puritie,  and  followed  with  greater  finceritie. 

There  are  alfo  in  this  Iflande  two  famous  Vniuerli- 
tiesy  the  one  Oxfarde^  the  othex  Cambridge^  \/^*^Vsi 
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the  prcrfefiion  of  alp]  fciences,  for  Diuinitie,  phificke, 
Lawe,  and  all  kinde  of  learning,  excelling  all  the 
Vniuerfities  in  Chriftendome. 

I  was  my  felfe  in  either  of  them,  and  like  them  both 
fo  well,  that  I  meane  not  in  the  way  of  controueilie 
to  preferre  any  for  the  better  in  Englande,  but  both 
for  the  bed  in  the  world,  fauing  this,  that  Colledges 
in  Oxenford  are  much  more  (lately  for  the  building, 
and  Cambridge  much  more  fumptuous  for  the  houfes 
in  the  towne,  but  the  learning  neither  lyeth  in  the  free 
ilones  of  the  one,  nor  the  fine  (Ireates  of  the  other,  for 
out  of  them  both  do  dayly  proceede  men  of  great 
wifedome,  to  rule  in  the  common  we[a]lth,  of  learning 
to  inflrudl  the  common  people,  of  all  finguler  kinde  of 
profeffions  to  do  good  to  all.  And  let  this  fuffice,  not 
to  enquire  which  of  them  is  the  fuperiour,  but  that 
neither  of  them  haue  their  equall,  neither  to  afke 
which  of  them  is  the  mod  auncien^  but  whether  any 
other  bee  fo  famous. 

But  to  proceede  in  Englande,  their  buildings  are 
not  very  (latelye  vnlefle  it  be  the  houfes  of  noble  men 
and  here  and  there,  the  place  of  a  Gentleman,  but 
much  amended,  as  they  report  3rat  haue  told  me.  For 
their  munition  they  haue  not  onely  great  flore,  but 
alfo  great  cunning  to  vfe  them,  and  courage  to  pra6tife 
them,  there  armour  is  not  vnlike  vnto  tiiat  which  in 
other  countries  they  vfe,  as  Corfelets,  Almaine  Riuetts, 
ihirts  of  male,  iack[e]s  quilted  and  couered  ouer  with 
Leather,  Fuftion  or  Canuas,  ouer  thicke  plates  of  yron 
that  are  fowed  in  [to]  the  fame. 

The  ordinaunce  diey  haue  is  great,  and  thereof 
great  (lore. 

Their  nauie  is  deuided  as  it  were  into  three  forts,  of 
the  which  the  one  ferueth  forwarres,  the  other  for  bur- 
then, the  thirde  for  filhermen.  And  fome  veffels  there 
be  (I  knowe  not  by  experience,  and  yet  I  beleeue  by 
circumftance)  that  will  (aile  nyne  hundered  myles  in  a 
weeke,  when  I  ihould  fcarce  thinke  that  a  birde  could 
ilye  foure  hundxtd* 
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Touching  other  commodities,  they  haue  foure 
bathes,  the  firfl  called  Saint  Vincents:  the  feconde, 
Hallie  welly  the  third  Buxton^  the  fourth  (as  in  olde 
time  they  reade)  CairBledud^  but  nowe  taking  his  name 
of  a  town  neere  adioyning  it,  is  called  the  Batk. 

Belides  this  many  wonders  there  are  to  be  found 
in  this  Ifland,  which  I  will  not  repeat  bicaufe  I  my  felfe  * 
neuerfawe  them,  and  you  haue  hearde  of  greater. 

Concerning  their  dyot  [diet],  in  number  of  difhes  and 
chaung[e]  of  meate,  ye  nobilitie  of  England  do  exceed 
mod,  hauing  all  things  3rat  either  may  be  bought  for 
money,  or  gotten  for  the  feafon :  Gentlemen  and  mer- 
chaunts  feede  very  finely,  and  a  poore  man  it  is  that 
dineth  with  one  di(h,  and  yet  fo  content  with  a  little, 
that  hauing  halfe  dyned,  they  fay  as  it  were  in  a  pro- 
uerbe,  3rat  they  are  as  well  fatiffied  as  the  Lorde 
Maior  of  London  whom  they  think  to  fare  bed,  though 
he  eate  not  mod. 

In  their  meales  there  is  great  iilence  and  grauitie, 
viing  wine  rather  to  eafe  the  (lomacke,  then  to  load  it, 
not  like  vnto  other  nations,  who  neuer  thinke  that 
they  haue  d3med  till  they  be  dronken. 

The  attire  they  vfe  is  rather  ledde  by  the  imitation  . 
of  others,  then  dieu*  owne  inuention,  fp  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Englande  more  conflant,  then  the  incon- 
(lancie  of  attire,  nowe  vfing  the  French  faihion,  nowe 
the  Spanifh,  then  the  Morifco  gownes,  then  one  thing, 
then  another,  infomuch  that  in  drawing  of  an  Englifli 
man  ye  paynter  fetteth  him  downe  naked,  hauing  in  ye 
one  hande  a  payre  of  fheares,  in  the  other  a  piece  of 
cloath,  who  hauing  cut  his  choler  [cholar]  sifter  the 
french  guife  is  readie  to  make  his  fleeue  after  the  Barba- 
rian manner.  And  although  this  were  the  greateft  enor- 
mitie  that  I  coulde  fee  in  Englande,  yet  is  it  to  be 
excufed,  for  they  that  cannot  maintaine  this  pride  mud 
leaue  of  neceffitie,  and  they  that  be  able,  will  leaue  when 
they  fee  the  vanitie. 

The  lawes  they  vfe  are  different  from  ours  for  al- 
though the  Common  and  C\m\  \vNt  \>t  ti^x.  ^Sc^^Sc^^^^ 
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yet  are  they  not  had  in  fo  greate  reputation  as  their 
owne  common  lawes  which  they  tearme  the  lawes  of 
the  Ciowne. 

The  regiment  that  they  haue  dependeth  vppon  fta- 
tute  lawe,  and  that  is  by  Parl[i1ament  which  is  the  high- 
eR  court,  confiding  of  three  feueral  fortes  of  people, 
the  Nobilitie,  Clergie,  and  Commons  of  the  Realme, 
fo  as  whatfoeuer  be  among  them  enadled,  the  Queene 
flziketh  the  llroke,  allowing  fuch  things  as  to  hir 
maielly  feemeth  bed.  Then  vpon  common  law,  which 
flandeth  vpon  Maximes  and  principles,  yeares  and 
tearmes,  the  cafes  in  this  lawe  are  called  plees,  or 
adlions,  and  they  are  either  criminall  or  ciuil,  ye 
meane  to  determine  are  writts,  fome  originall,  fome 
iudiciall:  Their  trials  and  recoueries  are  either  by 
verdeft  [verdit],  or  demur,  confeflion  or  default,  wherin 
if  any  fault  haue  beene  committed,  either  in  procelTe  or 
forme,  matter  or  iudgement,  the  partie  greened  may 
haue  a  write  [writ]  of  errour. 

Then  vpon  cuflomable  law,  which  confifteth  vppon 
laudable  cuilomes,  vfed  in  fome  priuate  countrie. 

Lafl  of  all  vppon  prefcription,  whiche  is  a  certeme 
cuflome  continued  time  out  of  minde,  but  it  is  more 
particular  then  their  cuflomary  lawe. 

Murtherers  and  theeues  are  hanged,  witches  burnt, 
al  other  villanies  that  deferue  death  punifhed  with 
death,  infomuch  that  there  are  very  fewe  haynous 
offences  pradlifed  in  refpedle  of  thofe  that  in  other 
countries  are  commonly  vfed. 

Of  iauage  beafles  and  vermyn  they  haue  no  great 
ilore,  nor  any  that  arenoyfome,the  cattell  they  keepe 
for  profite,  are  Oxen,  Horfes,  Sheepe,  Goats,  and 
Swine,  and  fuch  like,  whereof  they  haue  abundance, 
wildfo[u]le  and  filh  they  want  none,  nor  any  thing  that 
cither  may  ferue  for  pleafure  or  profile. 

They  haue  more  (lore  of  paflure  then  tillage,  their 
meddowes  better  then  their  come  field[s],  which 
maketh  more  grafiors  then  Comemungers,  yet  fuflSdent 
ftore  of  both. 
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They  excel  for  one  thing,  there  [their]  dpgges  of  al 
forts,  fpan[i]els,  hounds,  msuiliflfes,  and  diuers  fuch,  the 
one  they  keepe  for  hunting  and  hawking,  the  other  for 
neceflarie  vfes  about  their  houfes,  as  to  drawe  water, 
to  watch  theeues,  &c.  and  thereof  they  deriue  the 
worde  malUffe  of  Mafe  and  thiefe. 

There  is  in  that  Ifle  Salt  made,  and  Saffiron,  there 
are  great  quarries  of  (lone[s]  for  building,  fundrie  mine- 
rals of  Quickiiluer,  Antimony,  Sulphur,  blacke  Lead 
and  Orpiment  redde  and  yellowe.  Alfo  there  groweth 
ye  fined  Alum  vat  is,  Vermilion,  Bittament,  Chrifo- 
colla,  Coporus  [Coperus],  the  mineral  (lone  whereof 
Petreolum  is  made,  and  that  which  is  mod  flraunge, 
the  minerall  pearle,  which  as  they  are  for  greatnefle 
and  coulour  mod  excellent,fo  are  they  digged  out  of  the 
maine  lande,  in  places  farre  didant  from  the  dioare. 

Befides  thefe,  though  not  draunge,  yet  neceflarie, 
they  haue  Cole  mines,  lalt  Peter  for  ordinance,  Salt 
Sode  for  Glafle. 

They  want  no  Tinne  nor  Leade,  there  groweth 
Yron,  Steele  and  Copper^  and  what  not,  fo  hath  God 
bleflied  that  countrie,  as  it  dioulde  feeme  not  onely  to 
haue  fufficient  to  feme  their  owne  tumes,  but  alfo  others 
neceflities,  whereof  there  was  an  olde  faying,  all  count- 
ries flande  in  neede  oiBriiaine^  and  Britaineoi  none. 

Their  Aire  is  very  wholfome  and  pleafant,  their 
ciuilitie  not  inferiour  to  thofe  that  deferue  befl,  their 
wittes  very  fharpe  and  quicke,  although  I  haue  heard 
that  the  Italian  Bui.  the  JFrench-man  haue  accompted 
them  but  grofe  and  dull  pated,  which  I  think  came 
not  to  paflb  by  the  proofe  they  made  of  their  wits, 
but  by  ^e  Englifhmans  reporte. 

For  this  is  flraunge  ^and  yet  how  true  it  is,  there 
is  none  that  euer  trauailed  thether  but  can  reporte) 
that  it  is  alwayes  incident  to  an  £nglifh-man,  to  thinke 
word  01  his  owne  nation,  eyther  in  learning,  experience, 
common  reafon,  or  wit,  preferring  alwaies  a  fliaun^er 
rather  for  the  name,  then  the  wifdome.  I  for  mme 
owne  parte  thinke,  that  in  all  £ttro^e  >^<ei^  %s&  xv^ 
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Lawyers  more  learned,  Diuines  more  profound,  Phi- 
litions  more  expert^  then  are  in  England. 

But  that  which  mod  allureth  a  iliaunger  is  theii 
curteiie,  their  ciuilitie,  and  good  entertainment  I 
fpeake  this  by  experience,  that  I  found  more  cuitefie 
in  England  among  thofe  I  neuer  knewe,  in  one  yeaxe, 
then  I  haue  done  in  Athens  or  Italy  among  thofe  I 
euer  loued,  in  twentie. 

But  hauing  entreated  fuffidently  of  the  countrey 
and  their  conditions,  let  me  come  to  the  Glafle  I  pn>- 
mifed  being  the  courts  where  although  I  Ihould  as 
order  requireth  b^nne  with  the  chiefefl,  yet  I  am  en- 
forced with  the  Painter,  to  referue  my  bed  colours  to 
end  Venus^  and  to  laie  the  ground  with  the  bafelL 

Firfl  then  I  mull  tell  you  of  the  graue  and  wife 
Couniailors,  whofeforefight  in  peace warranteth  iaf[e]tie 
in  warre,  whofe  prouiiion  in  plentie,  maketh  fuffident 
in  dearth,  whofe  care  in  health  is  as  it  were  a  pre- 
paratiue  againft  (ickneife,  how  great  their  wifdom  hath 
beene  in  ^  things,  the  twentie  two  yeares  peace  doth 
both  (hew  and  proue.  For  what  fubtilty  hath  thezfe] 
bin  wrought  fo  clofly,  what  priuy  attempts  fo  crafmy, 
what  rebellions  (lirred  vp  fo  diforderly,  but  they  haue 
by  policie  bewrayed,  preuented  by  wifdome,  reprefled 
by  iuflice  ?  What  confpiracies  abroad,  what  confede- 
racies at  home,  what  iniuries  in  anye  place  hath  there 
beene  contriued,  the  which  they  haue  not  eyther  fore- 
feene  before  they  could  kindle,  or  quenched  before 
they  could  flame? 

If  anye  wilye  Vlyjfes  (hould  faine  madneffe,  there 
was  amonge  them  sdwayes  fome  Palamcdes  to  reueale 
him,  if  any  TTuHs  went  about  to  keepe  hir  fonne  from 
the  doing  of  his  countrey  feruice,  there  was  alfo  a  wife 
Vlyffes  in  the  courte  to  bewraye  it :  KSinon  came  with 
a  dnoothe  tale  to  bringe  in  the  horfe  into  Troye^  there 
hath  beene  alwayes  fome  couragious  Lacaon  to  throwe 
his  fpeare  aga3m(l  the  bowelles,  whiche  beeing  not 
bewitched  with  Lacaon^  hath  vnfoulded  that,  which 
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If  Ar^  with  his  hundred  eyes  went  prying  to 
vndermine  lupiter^  yet  met  he  with  Mercurie^  who 
whif  [t]elled  all  his  eyes  out :  in-fomuch  as  ther[e]  coulde 
neuer  yet  any  craft  preuaile  againft  their  policie,  or 
any  chalenge  againft  their  courage.  There  hath  al- 
wayes  beene  Achilles  at  home,  to  buckle  with  HeUor 
abroad,  Neflors  grauitie  to  counteruaile  Priams  coun- 
fail,  Vliffes  ftibtilties  to  ma[t]ch  with  Anienars  policies. 
Engla$id\i2^  al[l]  thofe,  yat  can  and  haue  wreftled  with 
al  others,  wher-of  we  can  require  no  greater  proofe 
then  experience. 

Beddes  they  haue  ain]a  ze[a]lous  care  fortheencreaf- 
ing  of  true  religion,  whofe  faiths  for  the  moft  part  hath 
bin  [beene]  tried  through  the  fire,  which  they  had  felt, 
had  not  they  fledde  ouer  the  water.  More-ouer  the  great 
ftudie  they  bend  towards  fchooles  of  learning,  both 
fufiiciently  declare,  that  they  are  not  onely  furtherers 
of  learning,  but  fathers  of  the  learned.  O  thrife  [thrice] 
happy  England  where  fuch  Couniaylours  are,  where 
fuch  people  liue,  where  fuch  vertue  fpringeth. 

Amonge  thefe  (hall  you  finde  Zofirus  that  will 
mangle  him-felfe  to  do  his  country  good,  Achates  that 
will  neuer  ftart  an  ynch  from  his  Prince  Aeneas^ 
i\^it(/2r^(  that,  neuer  wanted  a  ihift  in  extremitie,  Cato 
that  euer  couniayled  to  the  beft,  Ptolomeus  Philor 
delphus  that  alwaies  maintained  learning.  Among 
the  number  of  all  which  noble  and  wife  counfailors, 
(I  can-not  but  for  his  honors  fake  remember)  the  moft 
prudent  and  right  honourable  ye  Lorde  Burgleighy 
high  Treafurer  of  that  Realme,no  leiTe  reuerenced  for 
his  wifdome,  than  renowmed  for  his  office,  more  loued 
at  home  then  feared  abroade,  and  yet  more  feared  for 
his  couniayle  amonge  other  nations,  then  fworde  or 
fyre,  in  whome  the  faying  of  Agamemnon  may  be  veri- 
fied, who  rather  wifhed  for  one  fuch  as  Neftor^  then 
many  fuch  as  Aiax. 

This  noble  man  I  found  fo  ready  being  but  a 
ftraunger,  to  do  me  good,  that  neyther  I  ought  to  for- 
get him^  neyther  ceafe  to  pray  for  him^thaX  ^&  Va.\i3^ 
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the  wifdome  oiNe/lor^  fo  he  may  haue  the  age,  that 
hauing  the  policies  of  Vlyffes^  he  may  haue  his  honor, 
worthye  to  lyue  long,  by  whome  fo  manye  lyue  in 
quiet,  and  not  vnworthy  to  be  aduauncec^  by  whofe 
care  fo  many  haue  beene  preferred. 

Is  not  this  a  Glaffe  fayre  Ladyes  for  all  other 
countrie[s]  to  beholde,  wherfe]  there  isnot  only  an  agree- 
ment in  fayth,  religion,  and  couniayle,  but  in  friend- 
ihyppe,  brother-hoode  and  lyuing?  By  whofe  good 
endeuours  vice  is  puny(hed,  vertue  rewarded,  peace 
eftablyihed,  forren  broyles  repreffed,  domedicall  cares 
appealed?  what  nation  can  of  Couniailors  deiire 
more?  what  Dominion,  yat  excepted,  hath  fo  much? 
when  neither  courage  can  preuaile  againfl  their  chiual- 
rie,  nor  craft  take  place  agaynft  their  couniayle,  nor 
both  ioyned  in  one  be  of  force  to  vndermine  their 
country,  when  you  haue  dafeled  your  eies  with  this 
Glafle,  behold  here  an  other.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be 
acquainted  with  certaine  Englifii  Gentlemen,  which 
brought  mee  to  the  court,  wherfe]  when  I  came,  I  was 
driuen  into  a  maze  to  behold  the  lufly  and  braue  gal- 
lants, the  be[a]utiful  and  chafl  Ladies,  ye  rare  and 
godly  orders,  fo  as  I  could  not  tel  whether  I  (hould 
mod  commend  vertue  or  brauery.  At  the  lafl  com- 
ming  ofl[e]ner  thether,  then  it  befeemed  one  of  my 
degree,  yet  not  fo  often  as  they  defired  my  company, 
I  began  to  prye  after  theyr  manners,  natures,  and 
lyues,  and  that  which  followeth  I  law,  where-of  who  fo 
doubteth,  I  will  fweare. 

The  Ladyes  fpend  the  morning  in  deuout  prayer, 
not  refembling  die  Gentlewoemen  in  Greece  and  Italy^ 
who  begin  their  morning  at  midnoone,  and  make  their 
euening  at  midnight,  vfing  fonets  for  pfalmes,  and 
paflymes  for  prayers,  reading  ye  EpifUe  of  a  Louer, 
when  they  fhould  perufe  the  Gofpell  of  our  Lorde, 
drawing  wanton  lynes  when  death  is  before  their  face, 
9&  Archimedes  did  triangles  and  circles  when  the 
enimy  was  at  his  backe.  Behold  Ladies  in  this  gMe, 
that  the  (eiuice  o{  O^  \&  to  b^  preferred  before  all 
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things,  iinitat[e]  the  Englyfli  Damofelles,  who  hauc 
theyr  bookes  tyed  to  theyr  gyrdles,  not  fe[a]thers,  who 
are  as  cunning  in  ye  fcriptures,  as  you  are  in  Arioflo  or 
Pdrack  or  anye  booke  that  lyketh  you  befl,  and  be- 
commeth  you  mod. 

For  brauery  I  cannot  fay  that  you  exceede  them,  for 
certainly  it  is  ye  mofl  goigeoufl  ^orgious]  court  that 
euer  I  haue  feene,  read,  or  heard  of;  but  yet  do  they  not 
vfe  theyr  apperell  fo  nicelye  as  you  in  lidy^  who  thinke 
fcom  to  kneele  at  feruice,  for  feare  of  wrinckles  in 
your  iilks,  who  dare  not  lift  vp  your  head  to  heauen, 
for  feare  of  rumpling  ye  rufs  in  your  neck,  yet  your 
hands  I  confeiTe  are  holden  vp,  rather  I  thinke  to 
ihewe  your  ringes,  then  to  manifefl  your  righteouf- 
nelfe.  The  brauerie  they  vfe  is  for  the  honour  of  their 
Prince,  the  attyre  you  weare  for  the  alluring  of  your 
pray,  tiie  ritch  apparell  maketh  their  beautie  more 
feene,  your  difguifmg  caufeth  your  faces  to  be  more 
fufpected,  they  refemble  in  their  rayment  the  EJlrich 
who  being  gafed  on,  clofeth  hir  winges  and  hideth  hir 
fethers,  you  in  your  robes  are  not  vnlike  the  pecocke, 
who  being  prayfed  fpreadeth  hir  tayle,  and  bewrayeth 
hir  pride.  Veluetts  and  Silkes  in  them  are  like  golde 
about  a  pure  Diamond,  in  you  like  a  greene  hedge, 
about  a  filthy  dunghill  Thinke  not  Ladies  that  bi- 
caufe  you  are  decked  with  golde,  you  are  endued 
with  grace,  imagine  not  that  (hining  like  the  Sunne  in 
earth,  yea  ihall  chmbe  the  Sunne  in  heauen,  looke 
diligently  into  this  Englifh  glaffe,  and  then  (hall  you 
fee  that  the  more  cofUy  your  apparell  is,  the  greater 
your  curtefie  fhould  be,  that  you  ought  to  be  as  ^ure 
from  pride,  as  you  are  from  pouertie,  and  as  neere 
to  princes  in  beautie,  as  you  are  in  brightnes.  Bi- 
caufe  you  are  braue,  difdaine  not  thofe  that  are  bafe, 
thinke  with  your  felues  that  ruifet  coates  haue  their 
Chriflendome,  that  the  Sunne  when  he  is  at  his 
h[e]ight  fhineth  afwel  vpon  courfe  carfie,  as  doth  of 
tiiTue,  though  you  haue  pearles  in  your  eares,  lewels 
in  your  breaftes,  preacious  ftones  on  yovLi  €LTi%^\&^^^ 
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difdaine  not  the  flones  in  the  flreat,  which  although 
they  are  nothing  fo  noble,  yet  are  tiiey  much  more 
neceifarie.  Let  not  your  robes  hinder  your  deuotion, 
leame  of  the  Englilh  Ladies,  yat  God  is  worthy  to  be 
worfhipped  with  the  mod  price,  to  whom  you  ought 
to  giue  all  praife,  then  (hall  you  be  like  ilars  to  ye 
wife,  who  now  are  but  flaring  (lockes  to  the  foolifli, 
then  (hall  you  be  prayfed  of  moA,  who  are  now  pointed 
at  of  all,  then  (hall  God  beare  with  your  foUy,  who 
nowe  abhorreth  your  pride. 

As  the  Ladies  in  this  blefTed  Iflande  are  deuout 
and  braue,  fo  are  they  chad  and  beautifull,  infomuch 
that  when  I  firft  behelde  them,  I  could  not  tell  whether 
fome  mid  had  bleared  myne  eyes,  or  fome  (lra[u]ng[e] 
enchauntmentaltered  my  minde,  for  it  may  bee,  thought 
I,  that  in  this  Ifland,  either  fome  Artimedorus  or  Lifi- 
mandroy  or  fome  odd  Nigramancer  did  inhabit,  who 
would  (hewe  me  Fayries,  or  the  bodie  oiHden,  or  the 
new  (hape  of  Venus^  but  comming  to  my  felfe,  and 
feeing  that  my  fences  were  not  chaunged,  but  hindered, 
that  the  place  where  I  doode  was  no  enchaunted 
cadell,  but  a  gallant  court,  I  could  fcarce  redraine  my 
voyce  from  crying,  There  is  no  heauHe  hut  in  England, 
There  did  I  behold  them  of  pure  complexion,  exceed- 
ing the  liUie,  and  the  rofe,  of  fauour  (wherein  ye  chief- 
ed  beautie  confideth)  furpading  the  pidhires  that  were 
feyned  [fained],  or  the  Magition  that  would  faine,  their 
eyes  pe[a]rcing  like  the  Sun  beames,  yet  chad,  their 
fpeach  plealant  and  fweete,  yet  moded  and  curteous, 
their  gate  comly,  their  bodies  draight,  then:  hands  white, 
al[l]  tilings  that  man  could  wi(h,or  women  woulde  haue, 
which  howe  much  it  is,  none  can  fet  downe,  when  as 
ye  one  defireth  as  mudi  as  may  be,  the  other  more. 
And  to  thefe  beautifull  mouldes,  chad  mindes :  to  thefe 
comely  bodies  temperance,  modedie,  mildene(re,  fo- 
brietie,  whom  I  often  beheld  merrie  yet  wife,  confer- 
ring with  courtiers  yet  warily :  drinking  of  wine  yet 
moderately,  eating  of  delicat[e]s  yet  but  their  eare  fill, 
Iid[e&]ing  to  dilcoui^^  o(  Vovia  b\itnotwithout  reafoning 
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of  learning :  for  there  it  more  delighteth  them  to  talke 
of  Robin  hood,  then  to  (hoot  in  his  bowe,  and  greater 
pleafure  they  take,  to  heare  of  loue,  then  to  be  in  loue. 
Heere  Ladies  is  a  Glaife  that  will  make  you  blulh  for 
ihame,  and  looke  wan  for  anger,  their  beautie  commeth 
by  nature,  yours  by  art,  they  encreafe  their  fauours  with 
faire  water,  you  maintaine  yours  with  painters  colours, 
the  haire  they  lay  out  groweth  vpon  their  owne  heads, 
your  feemelines  hangeth  vpon  others,  theirs  is  alwayes 
in  their  owne  keeping,  yours  often  in  the  Dyars,  their 
bewtie  [beautie]  is  not  loil  with  a  (harpe  blafl,  yours 
&deth  with  a  foK  breath :  Not  vnlike  vnto  Paper  Floures 
[flowersj,  which  breake  as  foone  as  they  are  touched, 
refembhng  the  birds  in  Aegypt  called  IbeSy  who  being 
handled,  loofe  their  feathers,  or  the  ferpent  Scrapie^ 
which  beeing  but  toucht  with  a  brake,  burfleth.  They 
vfe  their  beautie,  bicaufe  it  is  commendable,  you  bicaufe 
you  woulde  be  common,  they  if  they  haue  little,  doe  not 
feeke  to  make  it  more,  you  that  haue  none  endeauour 
to  befpeake  mod,  if  theirs  wither  by  age  they  nothing 
efleeme  it,  if  yours  waft  by  yeares,  you  goe  about  to 
keepe  it,  they  knowe  that  beautie  muft  faile  if  life  con- 
tinue, you  fweare  that  it  (hall  not  &de  if  coulouis  laft. 

But  to  what  ende  (Ladies)  doe  you  alter  the  giftes 
of  nature,  by  the  ihiftes  of  arte  ?  Is  there  no  colour 
good  but  white,  no  Planet  bright  but  Vemu^  no  Linnen 
faire  but  Lawne  ?  Why  goe  yee  about  to  make  the 
face  fayre  by  thofe  meanes,  that  are  moft  foule,  a 
thing  loathfome  to  man,  and  therefore  not  louely,  hor- 
rible before  God,  and  therefore  not  lawefulL 

Haue  you  nothearde  that  the  beautie  of  the  Cradell 
is  moft  brighteft,  that  paintings  are  for  pidtures  with 
out  fence,  not  for  peifons  with  true  redbn.  Follow 
at  the  laft  Ladies  the  Gentlewomen  of  England^  who 
being  beautifuU  doe  thofe  thinges  as  (hall  beecome  fo 
amyable  faces,  if  of  an  indifferent  h[i]ewre],  thofe  things 
as  they  ftiall  make  them  louely,  not  adding  an  ounce 
to  beautie,  that  may  detnuSt  a  dram  from  vertue.  Befides 
this  their  chaftitieand  tempaiaace\l^m^idX3i!L^€^^' 
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rare,  as  their  beautie,not  going  in  your  foote(leppes,that 
drinke  wine  before  you  nfe  to  encreafe  your  coulour, 
and  fwill  it  when  you  are  vp,  to  prouoke  your  luil: 
They  vfe  their  needle  to  banifli  idlenes,  not  the  pen 
to  nQurilh  it,  not  fpending  their  times  in  anfwering  ye 
letters  of  thofe  that  woe  them,  but  forfwearing  the  com- 
panie  of  thofe  that  write  them,  giuing  no  occafion 
either  by  wanton  lookes,  vnfeemely  geflures,  vnaduifed 
fpeach,  or  any  vncomly  behauiour,  of  lightnefle,  or 
liking.  Contrarie  to  the  cuflome  of  many  countries, 
where  filthie  wordes  are  accompted  to  ^uour  of  a 
fine  witte,  broade  fpeach,  of  a  bolde  courage,  wanton 
glaunces,  of  a  (harpe  eye  fight,  wicked  deedes,  of  a 
comely  gefture,  all  vaine  delights,  of,  a  right  curteous 
curtefie. 

And  yet  are  they  not  in  England  prefife  [precife], 
but  wary,  not  difdainefiill  to  conferre,  but  careml  [feaie- 
fuU]  to  ofiende,  not  without  remorfe  where  they  per- 
ceiue  trueth,  but  without  replying  where  they  fufpeft 
tre[a]cherie,  when  as  among  other  nations,  there  is 
no  tale  fo  lothfome  to  chail  eares  but  it  is  heard  with 
great  fport,  and  aunfwered  with  great  fpeade  [fpeede]. 

Is  it  not  then  a  Ihame  (Ladyes)  that  that  litde 
Ifland  Ihoulde  be  a  myrrour  to  you,  to  Europe,  to  the 
whole  worlde  ? 

Where  is  the  temperance  you  profefle  when  wine 
is  more  common  then  water?  where  the  chaflity  when 
lufl  is  thought  lawfiil,  where  the  modeflie  when  your 
mirth  tumeth  to  vncleanes,  vncleanes  to  (hamelefnes, 
(hamelefiieife  to  al  finfulneife  ?  Leame  Ladies  though 
late,  yet  at  length,  that  the  chiefell  title  of  honour  in 
earth,  is  to  giue  all  honour  to  him  that  is  in  heauen, 
that  Uie  greatefl  brauerie  in  this  worlde,  is  to  be  bum- 
ing  lampes  in  the  worlde  to  come,  that  the  clearell 
beautie  in  this  life,  is  to  be  amiable  to  him  that  fiiail 
giue  life  etemall :  Looke  in  the  Glafle  of  England,  too 
bright  I  feare  me  for  your  eyes,  what  is  there  in  your  \ 
lex  that  they  haue  not,  and  what  that  you  fliould  not  | 
liaue?  I 
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They  are  in  prayer  deuoute,  in  brauery  humble,  in 
beautie  chafl,  in  feafling  temperate,  in  s^edlion  utofe, 
in  mirth  modefl,  in  a][l]  their  adlions  though  courtlye, 
bicaufe  woemen,  yet  Aungels,  [Angels]  bicaufe  virtuous 

Ah  (good  Ladies)  good,  I  lay,  for  that  I  Iouq  you, 
I  would  yee  [you]  could  a  little  abate  that  pride  of  your 
(lomackes,  that  loofeneffe  of  minde,  that  lycentious 
behauiour  which  I  haue  feene  in  you,  with  no  fmal[l] 
forrowe,  and  can-not  remedy  with  condnuall  fighes. 

They  in  England  pray  when  you  play,  fowe  when 
you  fleep,  fad  when  you  feafl,  and  weepe  for  their  fins, 
when  you  laugh  at  your  fenfualitie. 

They  frequent  the  Church  to  feme  God,  you  to  fee 
gallants,  they  deck  them-felues  for  cle[a]nlinefle,  you 
for  pride,  they  maintaine  their  beautie  for  their  owne 
lyking,  you  for  others  lufl,  they  refraine  wine,  bicaufe 
they  fear  to  take  too  much,  you  bicaufe  you  can  take 
no  more.    Come  Ladies,  widi  teares  I  call  you,  looke 
in  this  Glaffe,  repent  your  fins  pafl,  refrain  your  pr#»^ 
fent  vices,  abhor  vanities  to  come,  fey  thus  with  ^^^^* 
voice,  we  can  fee  our  faults  only  in  the  Englifh  G^^^  ^ 
a  Glas  of  grace  to  them,  of  grief  to  you,  to  th-*»  ^^^^ 
the*  fleed  of  righteoufhes,to  you  in  place  of  reperyS^^^^* 
The  Lords  and  Gentlemen  in  ye  [that]  court  are  a 
example  for  all  others  to  fol[i|ow,  true  tipes  [typ*^  5^ 
nobility,  the  only  flay  and  flafffe]  to  [of]  honor,  X^fi^ 
courtiers,  flout  foldiers,  apt  to  reuell  in  peace,  and* 
in  warre.  In  fight  fearce  [fierce],  not  dreading  dea^®  J?®^ 
friendfhip  firme,  not  breaking  promife,  curteous  >P  ^^yy 
Aat  deferue  weU,  cruell  to  none  that  deferue  ill    j[^  ^^^ 
aduerfaries  they  trufl  not,  that  fheweth  their  wif*^^^'  ^^ 
their  enimies  they  feare  not,  that  argueth  their  c<^°?J  *^ 
They  are  not  apt  to  proffer  iniuries,  nor  fit  to  Xz^^^P"^^^ 
loth  to  pick  quarrels,  but  longing  to  reuengr*  ^^  proue 

Aftiue  they  are  in  aU  things,  whether^^  ^*s  good 
wreftle  in  the  games  of  Olympia,  or  to  fighr^^^"^^  ^^ 
in  Paleflra^  able  to  carry  as  great  burthensPfj^'^^^  ^^^'y^ 
ftrengti^  to  throwe  as  byg  flones  as  Tumu^^^^  ^^^ 
not  that  eyther  man  hath  done  01  moj  ^o^^^v^^'^^^^ 
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fuch  Ladies,  and  none  but  they,  and  Ladies  willmg 
to  haue  fuch  Lordes,  and  none  but  fuch. 

This  is  a  Glaife  for  our  youth  in  Greece^  for  your 
young  ones  in  Halyy  the  Englilh  Glaife,  behold  it 
Ladies  and*  Lordes,  and  all,  that  eyther  meane  to  haue 
pietie,  vfe  brauerie,  encreafe  beautie,  or  that  delire 
temperande,  chaflitie,  witte,  wifdome,  valure,  or  any 
thing  that  may  delight  your  felues,  or  deferue  praife  of 
others. 

But  an  other  fight  there  b  in  my  Glafle,  which 
maketh  me  figh  for  griefe  I  can-not  fhewe  it,  and  yet 
had  I  rather  offend  in  derogating  from  m^  Glaife,  then 
my  good  wilL 

Bleifed  is  that  Land,  that  hath  all  commodities  to 
encreafe  the  common  wealth,  happye  is  that  Iflande 
that  hath  wife  couniailours  to  maintaine  it,  vertuous 
courtiers  to  beautifie  it,  noble  Gende-menne  to  ad- 
uance  it,  but  to  haue  fuche  a  Prince  to  goueme  it,  as 
if^ttheir  Soueraigne  queene,  I  know  not  whether  I 
tref  jd  thinke  the  people  to  be  more  fortunate,  or  the 
no  ti^  famous,  whether  their  felicitie  be  more  to  be 
great  >  admiration,  that  haue  fuch  a  ruler,  or  hir  ver- 

Is  >  be  honoured,  that  hath  fuch  royaltie :  for  fuch 
Iflanfii'  eflat[e]  thei{e],  that  I  am  enforced  to  think 
wholt^u^  ^y  is  AS  lucky  to  the  Englifhmen,  as  the 

Wl^ye  of  Februarie  hath  beene  to  the  Gredam. 
is  m(Lt  I  fee  you  gafe  vntill  I  (hew  this  Glaife,  which 
lull  i^uing  once  feene,  wil  make  you  giddy  :  Oh  Ladies 
mirthow  not  when  to  begin,  nor  where  to  ende: 
(ham»e  more  I  go  about  to  exprefle  the  brightnes,  the 
late,  3I  fii^de  mine  eyes  bleared,  the  neerer  I  defire  to 
earth,  P  it)  the  farther  I  fe[e]me  from  it,  not  vnlike  vnto 
that  thei^^y  who  being  cunous  to  fet  downe  what  God 
ing  lamp^ore  le)rfure  he  tooke,  the  more  loth  heewas 
beautie  in  •  faying  that  in  thinges  aboue  reach,  it  was 
giue  life  ettch  a  fbraine,  but  impoilible  to  touch  a  Star: 
bright  I  fesfore  fcaifetollerableto  poynt  at  that,  which 
lex  that  th^euer  pull  at.  When  Alexander  had  com- 
lutue  ?        ^^^haX  uou^  ^o>3\.^^  ^^i^ccx  ViisssL  but  Apfielles^ 
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none  came  him  but  Lyfippus^  none  engraue  him  but 
Firgptales  \Pergptal€s\  Farrhafius  framed  a  Table 
fquared,  euerye  way  twoo  hundred  foote,  which  in  the 
borders  he  trimmed  with  frefh  coulours,  and  limmed 
with  fine  golde,  leauing  all  the  other  roume  [roome] 
with-out  knotte  or  lyne,  which  table  he  prefented  to 
Alexander,  who  no  lefle  meruailing  at  the  bignes,  then 
at  the  barenes,  demaunded  to  what  ende  he  gaue  him 
a  frame  with-out  face,  being  fo  naked,  and  with-out 
&(hion  being  fo  great  Parrhafius  aunfwered  him,  let 
it  be  lawful  for  Parrhafius^  O  Alexander^  to  (hew  a 
Table  wherin  he  would  "^dxuX.  Alexander ,  if  it  were  not 
vnlawfully  and  for  others  to  fquare  Timber,  though 
Lyfippus  came  it,  and  for  all  to  cad  braffe  though 
Pirgoteles  \Pergoteles\  ingraue  it  Alexander  ^^Tc€\yx\xig 
the  good  minde  oi  Parrhafius,  pardoned  his  boldneffe, 
and  preferred  his  arte:  yet  enquyring  why  hee  framed 
the  table  fo  bygge,  hee  aunfwered,  that  hee  thought 
that  frame  to  bee  but  little  enough  for  his  Pi£hire, 
when  the  whole  worlde  was  to  little  for  his  perfonne, 
laying  that  Alexander  mud  as  well  bee  prayfed,  as 
paynted,  and  that  all  hys  victoryes  and  vertues,  were 
not  for  to  bee  drawne  in  the  Compaife  of  a  Sygnette, 
[Signet]  but  in  a  fieldd 

This  aunfwer  Alexander  both  lyked  and  rewarded, 
infomuch  that  it  was  lawful  euer  after  for  Parrhafius 
both  to  praife  that  noble  king  and  to  paint  him. 

In  the  hke  manner  I  hope,  that  though  it  be  not 
requiiite  that  any  (hould  paynt  their  Prince  in  Eng- 
land, that  can-not  fufficiently  perfe6l  hir,  yet  it  fhall 
not  be  thought  rafhnefle  or  mdeneffe  for  Euphues,  to 
frame  a  table  for  Elizabeth,  though  he  prefume  not  to 
paynt  hir.  Let  Appelles  fhewe  his  fine  arte,  Euphues 
will  manifed  his  faythfuU  heart,  the  one  can  but  proue 
his  conceite  to  blafe  his  cunning,  the  other  his  good 
will  to  grinde  his  coulours :  hee  that  whetteth  the 
tooles  is  not  to  bee  mifliked,  though  hee  can-not  came 
the  Image,  the  worme  that  fpinneth  the  filke,  is  to  be 
edeemed,  though  (he  cannot  ^ot\l^  ^^^axu^^^^*^^ 
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that  fell  tymber  for  (hippes,  are  not  to  be  blamed,  U- 
caufe  they  can-not  builde  (hippes. 

He  that  caryeth  morter  furthereth  the  building, 
though  hee  be  no  expert  Mafon,  hee  that  diggeth  the 
garden,  is  to  be  confidered,  though  he  cannot  treade 
the  knottes,  the  Golde-fmythes  boye  muil  haue  his 
wages  for  blowing  the  fire,  though  he  can-not  fjatihion 
the  lewelL 

Then  Ladyes  I  hope  poore  Euphues  (halt  not  bee 
reuiled,  though  hee  deferue  not  to  bee  rewarded.  I  will 
fet  downe  this  Elizabeth^  as  neere  as  I  can :  And  it 
may  be,  that  as  the  Venus  of  Appelles^  not  finiflied, 
the  T%ndarides  of  Nichonuuhus  not  ended,  the  Medea  ot 
Hmomachus  not  perfeAed,  the  table  of  Parrhaftus 
not  couloured,  brought  greater  defire  to  them,  to  con- 
fumate  them,  and  to  others  to  fee  them :  fo  the  Elitor 
heth  of  Euphues^  being  but  ihadowed  for  others  to 
vemi(h,but  begun  for  others  to  ende,  but  drawen  with 
a  blacke  coale,  for  others  to  blafe  with  a  bright  cou- 
lour,  may  worke  either  a  deHre  in  Euphues  heereafter 
if  he  liue,  to  ende  it,  or  a  minde  in  thofe  that  are 
better  able  to  amende  it,  or  in  all  (if  none  can  worke 
it)  a  wil[l]  to  wifh  it  In  the  meane  feafon  I  fay  as 
Zeuxis  did  when  he  had  drawen  the  picture  of  Aia- 
iantCy  more  wil  enuie  me  then  imitate  me,  and  not 
commende  it  though  they  cannot  amende  it  But  I 
come  to  my  England. 

There  were  for  a  long  time  ciuill  wars  in  this  [the] 
countrey,  by  reafon  of  fcueral  claymes'to  the  Crowne, 
betweene  the  two  famous  and  noble  houfes  oiLancaJier 
and  Yorke^  either  of  them  pretending  to  be  of  the 
royall  bloude,  which  caufed  them  both  to  fpende  their 
vitall  bloode,  thefe  iarres  continued  long,  not  without 
great  lofle,  both  to  the  Nobilitie  and  Communaltie, 
who  ioyning  not  in  one,  but  diuers  parts,  turned  the 
realme  to  great  mine,  hauing  almofl  dedroyed  their 
countrey  before  they  coulde  annoynt  a  king. 

But  the  lyuing  God  who  was  loath  to  opprefle 
England^  at  lad  began  to  repreffe  iniuries,  and  to  giue 
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an  ende  by  mercie,  to  thofe  that  could  finde  no  ende  oi 
malice,  nor  looke  for  any  ende  of  mifchiefe.  So  tender 
a  care  hath  he  alwaies  had  of  that  England^  as  of  a 
new  Ifrady  his  chofen  and  peculier  [peculiar]  people. 

This  peace  began  by  a  marriage  folemnized  by 
Gods  fpeciall  prouidence,  betweene  Henrie  Earle  of 
Ritchmond\i€\T&  of  the  houfe  xA luincajler^  and  Eliza- 
beth daughter  to  Edward  the  fourth,  the  vndoubted 
ifiue  and  heire  of  the  houfe  of  Yorke^  where  by  (as  they 
tearme  it)  the  redde  Rofe  and  the  white,  were  vnited 
and  ioyned  together.  Out  of  thefe  Rofes  fprang  two 
noble  buddes,  Prince  Arthur  and  Henrie^  the  elded 
dying  without  ilTue,  the  other  of  mod  famous  memo- 
ries leauing  behinde  him  three  children,  Prince  Ed- 
warde^  the  Ladie  MarUy  the  Ladie  Elizabeth.  King 
Edwarde  liued  not  long,  which  coulde  neuer  for  that 
Realme  haue  liued  too  long,  but  (harpe  froftes  bite 
forwarde  fpringes,  £aflerly  windes  blsudeth  towardly 
blofToms,  crueU  death  fpareth  not  thofe,  which  we 
our  felues  lining  cannot  fpare. 

The  elder  fider  the  Princes  Afarie^  fucceeded  as 
next  heire  to  the  crowne,  and  as  it  chaunced  nexte 
heire  to  the  graue,  touching  whofe  life,  I  can  fay  little 
bicaufe  I  was  fcarce  borne,  and  what  otheris  fay,  of  me 
fhalbe  forborne. 

This  Queene  being  defeafed  [deceafed],  Elizabeth 
being  of  the  age  of  xxij.  yeares,  of  more  beautie  then 
honour,  and  yet  of  more  honour  then  any  earthly  crea- 
ture, was  called  from  a  prifoner  to  be  a  Prince,  from 
the  caflell  [CafUe]  to  the  crowne,  from  the  feare  of 
loofing  hir  heade,  to  be  fupreame  heade.  And  here 
Ladies  it  may  be  you  wil[ll  moue  a  quedion,  why  this 
noble  Ladie  was  either  in  daunger  of  death,  or  caufe  of 
diflreffe,  which  had  you  thought  to  hauepaffed  in  filence, 
I  would  notwithdanding  haue  reueiled  [reuealed]. 

This  Ladie  all  the  time  of  hir  fiflers  reigne  was 
kept  dofe,  as  one  that  tendered  not  thofe  proceedings, 
wluch  were  contrarie  to  hir  confcience,  who  hauing 
fliuers  enemies^  endiured  many  crofles,  but  fo  ijaSdss^ 
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as  in  hir  deepefl  forrow,  (he  would  rather  figh  for  the 
libertie  of  the  gofpel,  then  hir  own  freedome.  Suffer- 
ing hir  inferiours  to  triumph  ouer  hir,  hir  foes  to 
threaten  hir,  hir  diffembling  friends  to  vndermine  hir, 
learning  in  sdl  this  miferie  onely  the  patience  that  Ztno 
taught  Eretricus  to  beare  and  forbeare,  neuer  feeking 
reuenge  but  with  good  Lycurgusy  to  loofe  hir  owne  eye, 
rather  then  to  hurt  an  others  eye. 

But  being  nowe  placed  in  the  feate  royall,  (he  firft  of 
a][l]  e(labli(hed  religion,  bani(hed  poperie,  aduaunced 
the  worde,  that  before  was  fo  mudi  defaced,  who 
hauing  in  hir  hande  the  fworde  to  reuenge,  vfed  rather 
bountifully  to  reward :  Being  as  fxat  from  rigour  when 
(hee  might  haue  killed,  as  hir  enemies  were  from  honeP 
tie  when  they  coulde  not,  giuing  a  general  pardon, 
when  (he  had  caufe  to  vfe  perticuler  punifhments, 
preferring  the  name  of  pittie  before  the  remembrance 
of  perils,  thinking  no  reuenge  more  princely,  then  to 
fpare  when  (he  might  fpill,  to  (laye  when  (he  mig^t 
(Irike,  to  profer  to  iaue  with  mercie,  when  (he  might 
haue  dedroyed  with  iufUce.  Heere  is  the  clemende 
worthie  commendation  and  admiration,  nothing  in- 
feriour  to  the  gentle  difpofition  of  Ariftidesy  who  after 
his  exile  did  not  fo  much  as  note  them  that  banifhed 
him,  faying  with  Alexander  that  there  can  be  nothing 
more  noble  then  to  doe  well  to  thofe,  that  deferue  ylL 

This  mightie  and  merciful  Queene,  hauing  many 
bils  [billes]  of  priuate  perfons,  yat  fought  before  time  to 
betray  hir,  burnt  them  all,  refembling  luUus  Cafary 
who  being  prefented  with  ye  like  complaints  of  his 
commons,  threw  them  into  ye  fire,  faying  that  he  had 
rather,  not  knowe  the  names  of  rebels,  then  haue 
occaiion  to  reueng[e],  thinking  it  better  to  be  ignorant 
of  thofe  that  hated  him,  then  to  be  angrie  with  theoL 

This  clemencie  did  hir  maieftie  not  onely  (hew  at 
hir  conmiing  to  the  crowne,  but  alfo  throughout  hir 
whole  gouemement,  when  fhe  hath  fpared  to  (hedde 
their  bloods,  that  fought  to  (pill  hirs,  not  racking  the 
lawes  to  cxtiesDi\i<e)  bul  t&ittig;Ltin^  the  rigour  with 
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mercy  infomuch  as  it  may  be  laid  of  yat  royal  Mon- 
arch as  it  was  oi  Antomus^  fumamed  ye  godly  Empe- 
rour,  who  raigned  many  yeares  with-out  the  effufion  of 
blood  What  greater  vertue  can  there  be  in  a  Prince 
then  mercy,  what  greater  praife  then  to  abate  the 
edge  whidi  ihe  ihould  wette,  to  pardon  where  ihe 
(houlde  punKh,  to  rewarde  where  (he  Ihould  reuenge. 

I  my  felfe  being- in  Engiand  yfhtn  hir  maieilie  was 
for  hir  recreation  in  hir  Barge  vpon  ye  Thames,  hard 
of  a  Gun  that  was  ihotte  off  though  of  the  partie  vn- 
wittingly,  yet  to  hir  noble  perfon  daungeroufly,  which 
fadt  ihe  moil  gradoufly  pardoned,  accepting  a  iull 
excufe  before  a  great  amends,  taking  more  griefe  for 
hir  poore  Bargeman,  that  was  a  little  hurt,  dien  care 
for  hir  felfe  that  floode  in  greatefl  hafarde :  O  rare  ex- 
ample of  pittie,  O  fmguler  fpedtacle  of  pietie. 

Diuers  befides  haue  there  beene  which  by  priuate 
confpirades,  open  rebellions,  clofe  wiles,  cruel  witch- 
craftes,  haue  fought  to  ende  hir  life,  which  faueth  all 
their  liues,  whofe  pradlifes  by  the  diuine  prouidence 
of  the  almightie,  haue  euer  beene  difdofed,  infomuch 
that  he  hath  kept  hir  fsdfe  in  the  whales  belly  when  hir 
subiedls  went  about  to  throwe  hir  into  the  fea,  pre- 
ferued  hir  in  the  [hotte]  hoat  Ouen,  when  hir  enimies 
encreafed  the  fire,  not  fiiiOfering  a  haire  to  fal[l]  from  hir, 
much  leiTe  any  harme  to  faflen  vppon  hir.  Thefe  iniu- 
ries  and  treafons  of  hir  fubiedts,  tliefe  policies  and 
vndermining  of  forreine  nations  fo  littled  moued  hir, 
^at  ihe  woulde  often  fay,  Let  them  knowe  that  though 
It  bee  not  lawfuU  for  them  to  fpeake  what  they  liil, 
yet  it  is  [is  it]  lawfull  for  vs  to  doe  with  them whatwe  liil, 
being  alwayes  of  that  mercifuU  minde,  which  was  in 
TheodqfiuSy  who  wiihed  rather  that  he  might  call  the 
deade  to  life,  then  put  the  lining  to  death,  faying  with 
Auguftus  when  ihe  ihoulde  fet  hir  hande  to  any  con- 
dempnation,  I  woulde  to  God  we  could  not  writ[e]. 
Infinite  were  the  enfamples  that  might  be  alledged, 
and  almoil  incredible,  whereby  ihee  hath  ihewed  hir 
l^Ui^  ^  J^^m^^  v^  me^keneffe,  wYi^xi  ftv^  \vaj^  c^^^oS^^  v^ 
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be  a  Lion  in  might,  proued  a  Done  in  fiuiour,  when  (he 
was  prouoked  to  be  an  Eagle  in  fiercenefTe,  requiting 
iniuries  with  benefits,  reuenging  grudges  with  gifts, 
in  higheft  maiefUe  bearing  the  loweil  minde,  forgiuing 
all  that  fued  for  merde,  and  foigetting  all  that  de- 
ferued  luflice. 

O  diuine  nature,  O  heauenly  nobilitie,  what  thing 
can  there  more  be  required  in  a  Prince,  then  in  great- 
efl  power,  to  Ihewe  greatell  patience,  in  chiefeft  gloiye, 
to  bringforth,chiefeil  grace,inabundaunceof  allesuthlye 
pom[p]e,  to  manifefl  aboundaunce  of  all  heauenlye 
pietie :  O  fortunate  England  that  hath  fuch  a  Queene, 
vngratefull,  if  thou  praye  not  for  hir,  wicked,  if  tibou  do 
not  loue  hu:,  miferable,  if  thou  loofe  hir. 

Heere  Indies  is  a  Glaife  for  all  Princes  to  behold, 
that  being  called  to  dignitie,  they  vfe  moderation,  not 
might,  tempering  the  feueritie  of  the  lawes,  with  the 
mildnes  of  loue,  not  executing  alQ]  they  wil,  but  (hewing 
what  they  may.  Happy  are  they,  and  onely  they  that 
are  vnder  this  glorious  and  graaous  Souereigntie :  in- 
fomuch  that  I  accompt  all  thofe  abiedls,  that  be  not 
hir  fubie£les. 

But  why  doe  I  treade  dill  in  one  path,  when  I  haue 
fo  large  a  fielde  to  walke,  or  lynger  about  one  flower, 
when  I  haue  manye  to  gather :  where-in  I  refemble 
thofe  that  beeinge  dehghted  with  the  little  brooke, 
negledt  the  fountaines  head,  or  that  painter,  that 
being  curious  to  coulour  Cupids  Bow,  forgot  to  paint 
the  (Iring. 

As  this  noble  Prince  is  endued  with  merde,  padence 
and  moderation,  fo  is  (he  adoumed  with  finguler  beautie 
and  chaditie,  excelling  in  the  one  Venus^  in  the  other 
Vefla,  Who  knoweth  not  how  rare  a  thing  it  is  (Ladies) 
to  match  viiginitie  with  beautie,  a  cha(l[e]  minde  with 
an  amiable  face,  diuine  cogitations  with  a  comelye 
countenaunce  ?  But  fuche  is  the  grace  bedowed  vppon 
this  earthlye  Goddede,  that  hauing  the  beautie  that 
myght  allure  all  Princes,  (he  hath  the  chaditie  alfo 
tQ  ir^fuf^  al\|  acco>iti\ixi^\jakCc<^TQL^'^^  Idle  ^raif^; 
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to  be  called  a  Virgin,  then  to  be  efteemed  a  Venus^ 
thinking  it  as  great  honour  to  bee  found  chafl[e],  as 
thought  amiable :  Where  is  now  Ekilra  the  chafl[e] 
Daughter  oi  Agamemnon'^  Where  is  Lala  that  re- 
noumed  Viigin?  Wher  is  Aemilia^  that  through  hir 
chaflitie  wrought  wonders,  in  maintayning  continuall 
fire  at  the  Altar  of  Vejla'^  Where  is  Claudia^  that  to 
manifell  hir  virginitie  fet  the  Shippe  on  float  with  hir 
finger,  that  multitudes  could  not  remoue  by  force? 
Where  is  Tufcia  one  of  the  lame  order,  that  brought 
to  pafle  no  lefle  meruailes,  by  carrying  water  in  a  fiue, 
not  (bedding  one  drop  from  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of 
Vefta  ?  If  Virginitie  haue  fuch  force,  then  what  hath 
this  chad  Virgin  Elizabeth  don[e],  who  by  the  fpace  of 
twenty  and  odde  yeares  with  continuall  peace  againil 
all  policies,  with  fundry  myracles,  contrary  to  all  hope, 
hath  gouemed  that  noble  Ifland.  Againfl  whome  ney- 
ther  forre[i]n  force,  nor  ciuill  Ifraude,  neyther  difcorde 
at  home,  nor  confpiracies  abroad,  could  preuaile. 
What  greater  meruaile  hath  happened  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  then  for  a  young  and  tender  Maiden, 
to  gouem  flrong  and  valiaunt  menne,  then  for  a  Virgin 
to  make  the  whole  worlde,  if  not  to  (land  in  awe  of  hir, 
yet  to  honour  hir,  yea  and  to  liue  in  fpight  of  all  thofe 
that  fpight  hir,  with  hir  fword  in  the  (he[a]th,  with 
hir  armour  in  the  Tower,  with  hir  fouldiers  in  their 
gownes,  infomuch  as  hir  peace  may  be  called  more 
ble(red  then  the  quiet  raigne  of  Numa  PompHius^  in 
whofe  gouemment  the  Bees  haue  made  their  hiues  in 
the  foldiers  helmettes.  Now  is  the  Temple  oi  Janus 
remoued  from  Rome  to  England^  whofe  dore  hath  not 
bene  opened  this  twentie  yeares,  more  to  be  mer- 
uayled  at,  then  the  regiment  of  Debora,  who  ruled 
twentie  yeares  with  religion,  or  Semeriamis  [Semyramis\ 
that  gouemed  long  wit£  power,  01  Zenobia  thaX  reigned 
fix  yeares  in  profperitie. 

This  is  the  onelye  myrade  that  virginitie  euer 
wrought,  for  a  little  Ifland  enuironed  round  about 
witi)  Vfmes^  to  iUnde  in  peace^  tox  ^*^  ^^^  ^ 
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Frounce  to  bume,  and  the  houfes  of  England  to  freefe^ 
for  all  other  nations  e)rther  with  ciuile  [cruell]  fworde 
to  bee  deuided,  or  with  forren  foes  to  be  inuaded,  and 
thatcountrey  neyther  to  bemolefledwith  broyles  in  their 
owne  bofomes,  nor  threatned  with  blafls  of  other 
borderers  :  But  alwayes  though  not  laughing,  yet  look- 
ing through  an  Emeraud  at  others  iarres. 

Their  fields  haue  beene  fowne  with  come,  lliaun- 
gers  theirs  pytched  with  Camps,  they  haue  their  men 
reaping  their  harued,  when  others  are  mufUing  in 
their  hameis,  they  vfe  their  peeces  to  fowle  for  plea- 
fure,  others  their  Caliuers  for  feare  of  perrilL  0 
bleifed  peace,  oh  happy  Prince,  O  fortimate  people : 
The  lyuing  God  is  onely  the  Englylh  God,  wher[e]  he 
hath  placed  peace,  which  bryngeth  all  plentie,  an- 
noynted  a  Virgin  Queene,  which  with  a  wand  ruleth 
hir  owne  fubiedls,  and  with  hir  worthineffe,  winneth 
the  good  willes  of  ilraungers,  fo  that  (he  is  no  lefle 
gratious  among  hir  own,  then  glorious  to  others,  no 
lefle  loued  of  hir  people,  then  merua[i]led  at  of  other 
nations. 

This  is  the  blefling  that  Chrift  alwayes  gaue  to  his 
people,  peace :  This  is  the  curfe  that  hee  giueth  to 
the  wicked,  there  ihall  bee  no  peace  to  the  vngodlye: 
This  was  the  onelye  ialutation  hee  vfed  to  his  Difci- 
pies,  peace  be  vnto  you :  And  therefore  is  hee  called 
the  G  O  D  of  loue,  and  peace  in  hoUye  [holy]  writte. 

In  peace  was  the  Temple  of  the  Lorde  buylt  by 
Salomon^  Chrifl  would  not  be  borne,  vntill  there  were 
peace  through-out  the  whole  worlde,  this  was  the  only 
thing  that  Efechias  prayed  for,  let  ^ere  be  trueth  and 
peace,  O  Lorde  in  my  dayes.  All  which  examples  doe 
manifeftly  proue,  that  theii^e]  can  be  nothing  giuen  ot 
God  to  man  more  notable  then  peace. 

This  peace  hath  the  Lorde  continued  with  great 
and  vnfpeakeable  goodnefle  amonge  his  chofen  people 
of  England,  How  much  is  that  nation  bounde  to 
fuch  a  Prince,  by  whome  they  enioye  all  benefits  <rf 
peace,  hauin j  tji^^Si  \>^xuts  ^>aSX^  n^Wxv  ^tjbw^x^  femiihi 
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their  cof [fjers  flufifed  with  gold,  when  others  haue  no 
iUuer,  their  wiues  without  daunger,  when  others  are 
defamed,  their  daughters  chafl,  when  others  are  de- 
flouredy  theyr  houfes  fumiihed,  when  others  are  fired, 
where  they  haue  all  thinges  for  fuperfluitie,  others 
nothing  to  fullaine  their  neede.  This  peace  hath  God 
giuen  for  hir  vertues,  pittie,  moderation,  virginitie, 
which  peace,  the  fame  God  of  peace  continue  for  his 
names  fake. 

Touching  the  beautie  of  this  Prince,  hir  counte- 
naunce,  hir  perfonage,  hir  maiellie,  I  can-not 
tiimke  that  it  may  be  fufficiently  commended,  when 
it  can-not  be  too  much  meruailed  at :  So  that  I  am 
conflrained  to  iaye  as  Praxitiies  did,  when  hee  be- 
ganne  to  paynt  Venus  and  hir  Sonne,  who  doubted, 
whether  the  worlde  could  afiborde  coulours  good 
enough  for  two  fuch  fayre  faces,  and  I  whether  our 
tongue  canne  yeelde  wordes  to  blafe  that  beautie, 
the  perfection  where-of  none  canne  imagine,  which 
feeing  it  is  fo,  I  muR  doe  like  thofe  that  want  a  cleere 
fight,  who  being  not  able  to  difcerne  the  Sunne  in  the 
Skie  are  inforced  to  beholde  it  in  the  water.  Zeuxis 
hailing  before  him  fiftie  fisdre  virgins  of  Sparta  where 
by  to  draw  one  amiable  Vmus^  faid,  that  fiftie  more 
fayrer  than  thofe  coulde  not  minifler  fufiicient  beautie 
to  fhewe  the  GodefTe  of  beautie,  therefore  being  in 
difpaire  either  by  art  to  ihadow  hir,  or  by  imagination 
to  comprehend  hir,  he  drew  in  a  table  a  faire  temple, 
the  gates  open,  and  Venus  going  in,  fo  as  nothing 
coulde  be  perceiued  but  hir  backe,  wherein  he  vfed 
fuch  cunning,  that  Appelles  himfelfe  feeing  this  worke, 
wiihed  yat  Venus  woulde  tume  hir  face,  liEiying  yat  if 
it  were  in  all  partes  agreeable  to  the  backe,  he  woulde 
become  apprentice  to  Zeuxis^  and  flaue  to  Venus.  In 
the  like  manner  fisu-eth  it  with  me,  for  hauing  all  the 
Ladyes  in  Italy  more  then  fiftie  hundered,  whereby  to 
coulour  Elizabeth^  I  mufl  fay  with  Zeuxis^  that  as  many 
more  will  not  fuffifei  and  th^refQi^  \u  ^  ^^^x  %s^ 
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agonie  paint  hir  court  with  hir  back  towards  you,  for 
yat  I  cannot  by  art  portraie  hir  beautie,  wherein 
though  I  want  the  (kill  to  doe  it  as  ZfiAxtr  did,  yet 
v[i]ewing  it  narrowly,  and  comparing  it  wifely,  you  all 
wiU  lay  yat  if  hir  face  be  aunfwerable  to  hir  backe, 
you  wil[l]  like  my  handi-crafte,  and  become  hir  hand- 
maides.  In  the  meane  feafon  I  leaue  you  galing 
vntill  (he  tume  hir  face,  imagining  hir  to  be  fuch  a  one 
as  nature  framed  to  yat  end,  that  no  art  (hould  imitate, 
wherein  (hee  hath  proued  hir  felfe  to  bee  exquiiite, 
and  painters  to  be  Apes. 

This  Beautiful!  moulde  when  I  behelde  to  be  en- 
dued, with  chailitie,  temperance^  mildnefle,  and  all 
other  good  giftes  of  nature  (as  hereafter  (hall  appeare) 
when  I  faw  hir  to  furpaffe  all  in  beautie,  and  yet  a 
virgin,  to  excell  all  in  pietie,  and  yet  a  prince,  to  be 
inferiour  to  none  in  all  the  liniaments  of  the  bodie, 
and  yet  fuperiour  to  euery  one  in  all  giftes  of  the 
minde,  I  beegan  thus  to  pray,  that  as  (he  hath  liued 
fortie  yeares  a  viigin  in  great  maiedie,  fo  (he  may  lyue 
fourefcore  yeares  a  mother,  with  great  ioye,  that  as 
with  hir  we  haue  long  time  hadde  peace  and  plentie, 
fo  by  hir  we  may  euer  haue  quietne(re  and  aboun- 
daunce,  wifhing  this  euen  from  the  bottome  of  a  heart 
that  wi(heth  well  to  England^  though  feareth  ill,  that 
either  the  world  may  ende  bdfore  (he  dye,  or  (he  lyue 
to  fee  hir  childrens  children  in  the  world :  otherwife, 
how  tickle  their  (late  is  yat  now  triumph,  vpon  what 
a  twid  they  hang  that  now  are  in  honour,  diey  yat  lyue 
(hal  fee  which  I  to  thinke  on,  figh.  But  God  for  his 
mercies  fake,  Chrid  for  his  merits  (ake,  ye  holy  Ghoft 
for  his  names  (ake,  graunt  to  that  realme,  comfort  widi- 
out  anye  ill  chaunce,  and  the  Prince  they  haue  without 
any  other  chaunge,  that  ye  longer  (he  liueth  the  fweeter 
(he  may  fmell,  lyke  the  bird  Ibis^  that  (he  maye  be  tri- 
umphant in  victories  lyke  the  Palme  tree,  fruit^  in 
hir  age  lyke  the  Vyne,  in  all  ages  profperous,  to  all 
men  gratious,  in  all  places  glorious :  fo  that  there  be 
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Thus  did  I  often  talke  with  my  felfe,  and  wiflie  with 
mine  whole  foule  [heart]. 

What  ihould  I  talke  of  hir  fhaipe  wit,  excellent 
wifedome,  exquiiite  learning,  and  dl  other  qualities 
of  the  minde,  where-in  (he  feemeth  as  farre  to  excell 
thofe  that  haue  bene  accompted  lingular,  as  the 
learned  haue  furpaiTed  thofe,  that  haue  bene  thought 
iimple. 

In  queflioning  not  inferiour  to  NkauUa  the  Queene 
of  Saba^  that  did  put  fo  many  hard  doubts  to  Salomon^ 
equall  to  Nkoflrata  in  the  Greeke  tongue,  who  was 
tiiought  to  giue  precepts  for  the  better  perfedion: 
more  learned  in  the  Latine^  then  AmalafutUa :  pafling 
Afpafia  in  Philofophie,  who  taught  Pericles :  exceed- 
ing in  iudgement  TkemiflocUa^  who  inftrudled  Pitha-- 
goras^  adde  to  thefe  qualyties,  thofe,  that  none  of  thefe 
had,  the  French  tongue,  the  Spanifli^  the  Italian^  not 
meane  in  euery  one,  but  excellent  in  all,  readyer  to 
correal  efcapes  in  thofe  languages,  then  to  be  con- 
trolled, fitter  to  teach  others,  then  leame  of  anye, 
more  able  to  adde  new  rules,  then  to  erre  in  ye  olde : 
Infomuch  as  there  is  no  Embafiadour,  that  conuneth 
into  hir  court,  but  (he  is  willing  and  able  both  to 
vnderftand  his  meffage,  and  vtter  hir  minde,  not  lyke 
vntoye  ELings  oiAfsiria,  who  aunfwere[d]  Embailiaules 
by  melTengers,  while  they  themfelues  either  dally  in 
finne,  or  fnort  in  fleepe.  Hir  godly  zeale  to  learning, 
with  hir  great  fldl,  hath  bene  fo  manifeftly  approued, 

St  I  cannot  tell  whether  (he  deferue  more  honour  for 
r  knowledge,  or  admiration  for  hir  curtelie,  who  in 
great  pompe,  hath  twice  directed  hir  ProgreiTe  vnto 
the  Vniuerfities,  with  no  leffe  ioye  to  the  Students, 
then  glory  to  hir  State.  Where,  after  long  and  fo- 
lempne  difputations  in  Law,  Phificke,  and  Diuinitie,not 
as  one  we[a]ried  with  Schollers  aiguments,  but  wedded 
to  their  orations,  when  euery  one  feared  to  offend  in 
length,  (he  in  hir  own  perfon,  with  no  leffe  praife  to  hir 
Maieftie,  then  delight  to  hir  fubie^ks,  with  a  wife  and 
\WP^^  concluiion^  both  gaue  th^m  th^xikni^  %xA  ^\^ 
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fdfe  to  paines.  O  noble  patteme  of  a  princeljre  minde, 
not  like  to  ye  kings  of  Perfidy  who  in  their  progxeffes 
did  nothing  els  but  cut  ftidces  to  driue  away  the  time, 
nor  like  ye  delicate  Hues  of  the  Sybarites^  who  would 
not  admit  any  Art  to  be  exercifed  within  their  dde, 
yat  might  make  ye  leail  noyfe.  Hir  wit  fo  (harp,  that 
if  I  (hould  repeat  the  apt  aunfweres,  ye  fubtil  quef 
tionsy  ye  fine  fpeaches,  ye  pithie  fentences,  which  on 
ye  fodain  (he  hath  vttered,  they  wold  rather  breed  ad- 
miration then  credit  But  fuch  are  ye  gifts  yat  ye 
liuing  God  hath  indued  hir  with-all,  that  looke  in 
what  Arte  or  Language,  wit  or  learning,  vertue  or 
beautie,  any  one  hath  particularly  excelled  moil,  Ihe 
onely  hath  generally  exceeded  euery  one  in  al,  info- 
much,  that  diere  is  nothing  to  bee  added,  that  either 
man  would  wiih  in  a  woman,  or  God  doth  giue  to  a 
creature. 

I  letpaiTe  hir  fldUin  Muficke,  hir  knowledg[e]  in  alQ] 
ye  other  fciences,  when  as  I  feare  lead  by  my  fimpli- 
city  I  (houlde  make  them  leiTe  then  they  are,  in  feek- 
ing  to  Ihewe  howe  great  they  are,  vnleiTe  I  were  praif- 
ing  hir  in  the  gallerie  of  Olympia^  where  g>'uing  fortb 
one  worde,  I  might  heare  feuen. 

But  all  thefe  graces  altiiiough  they  be  to  be  won- 
dered at,  yet  hir  politique  gouemement,  hir  prudent 
couniaile,  hir  zeale  to  religion,  hir  clemencie  to  thofe 
that  fubmit,  hir  (loutneiTe  to  thofe  that  threaten,  fo 
farre  exceede  all  other  vertues,  that  they  are  more 
eafie  to  be  meruailed  at,  then  imitated. 

Two  and  twentie  yeares  hath  (he  borne  the  fword 
with  fuch  iuilice,  that  neither  offenders  coulde  com- 
plaine  of  rigour,  nor  the  innocent  of  wrong,  yet  fo 
tempered  with  mercie,  as  malefadluurs  haue  beene 
fometimes  pardoned  vpon  hope  oi  grace,  and  the 
iniuried  requited  to  eafe  their  griefe,  infomuch  that  in 
ye  whole  courfe  of  hir  glorious  raigne,  it  coulde  neuer 
be  Oaide,  that  either  the  poore  were  oppreiTed  without 
remedie,  or  the  guiltie  repreifed  without  caufe,  bearing 
,.,tbis  eugrau^^^  \tv  Vw  uq^V^  tv^^^t^  ttoJt  iuftice  without 
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mercie  were  extreame  iniurie,  and  pittie  without 
equitie  plaine  partialitie,  and  that  it  is  as  great  ty- 
ranny not  to  mitigate  Laws,  as  iniquitie  to  breake 
them. 

Hir  care  for  the  flourilhing  of  the  Gofpell  hath  wel 
appeared,  when  as  neither  the  curfes  of  the  Pope, 
(which  are  blefTmgs  to  good  people)  nor  the  threaten- 
ings  of  kings,  (which  are  perillous  to  a  Prince)  nor 
the  perfwafions  of  Papifts,  (which  are  Honny  to  the 
mouth)  could  either  feare  hir,  or  allure  hir,  to  violate 
the  holy  league  contracted  with  Chrifl,  or  to  maculate 
the  blood  of  the  aundente  Lambe,  whiche  is  ChrifL 
But  alwayes  conllaunt  in  the  true  fa3rth,  (he  hath  to 
the  exceeding  ioye  of  hir  fubiedles,  to  tiie  vnfpeake- 
able  comforte  of  hir  foule,  to  the  great  glorye  of  God, 
eftablyfhed  that  reUgion,  the  ma3mtenance  where-of, 
Ihee  rather  feeketh  to  confirme  by  fortitude,  then  leaue 
oflf  for  feare,  knowing  that  there  is  nothing  that  fmell- 
eth  fweeter  to  the  Lorde,  then  a  founde  fpirite,  which 
neyther  the  holies  of  the  vngodlye,  nor  the  horror  of 
death,  can  eyther  remo[o]ue  or  moue. 

This  Gofpell  with  inuincible  courage,  with  rare 
conftancie,  with  hotte  zeale  Ihee  hath  maintained  in 
hir  owne  countries  with-out  chaunge,  and  defended 
againft  all  kingdomes  that  fought  chaunge,  in-fomuch 
that  all  nations  rounde  about  hir,  threatninge  altera- 
tion, Ihaking  fwordes,  throwing  fyre,  menacing  famyne, 
murther,  deilmdtion,  defolation,  (hee  onely  hath  (loode 
like  a  Lampe  [Lambe]  on  the  toppe  of  a  hill,  not  fearing 
the  blades  of  the  Iharpe  winds,  but  trufling  in  his  proui- 
dence  that  rydeth  vppon  the  winges  of  the  foure 
windes.  Next  foUoweth  the  loue  Ihee  beareth  to  hir 
fubiedtes,  who  no  leiTe  tendereth  them,  then  the  apple 
of  hir  owne  eye,  (hewing  hir  felfe  a  mother  to  the 
a[f1fliAed,  a  Phifition  to  the  (icke,  a  Souereigne  and 
mylde  Goueme(re  to  all. 

Touchinge  hir  Magnanimitie,  hir  Maieftie,  hir  Ef- 
tate  royall,  there  was  neyther  Alexander^  nor  Galha  the 
Efiiperour,  nor  any  that  might  be  compared  with  bk. 
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This  is  (he  that  refembling  the  noble  Queene  of 
Nauarr\c\^  vfeth  the  Marigolde  for  hir  flower,  which  at 
the  riiiDg  of  the  Sunne  openeth  hir  leaues,  and  at  the 
fetting  fhutteth  them,  referring  all  hir  actions  and  en- 
deuours  to  him  that  ruleth  the  Sunne.  This  is  that 
Cafar  that  firfl  bound  the  Crocodile  to  the  Palme  tree, 
bridling  thofe,  that  fought  to  raine  [rayne]  hir  :  This  is 
that  good  Pelican  that  to  feede  hir  people  fpareth  not 
to  rend  hir  owne  perfonne :  This  is  that  mightie  Eagle, 
that  hath  throwne  dud  into  the  eyes  of  the  Hart,  ^t 
went  about  to  worke  de(lru6lion  to  hir  fubiedtes,  into 
whofe  winges  although  the  blinde  Beetle  would  haue 
crept,  and  fo  being  canyed  into  hir  nefl,  dellroyed  hir 
young  ones,  yet  hath  Ihe  with  the  vertue  of  hir  fetheis, 
confumed  that  flye  in  his  owne  fraud. 

She  hath  exiled  the  Swallowe  that  fought  to  fpoyle 
the  Grafliopper,  and  giuen  bytter  Almondes  to  Uie 
rauenous  Wolues,  that  ende[a]uored  to  deuoure  the  filly 
Lambes,  burning  euen  with  the  breath  of  hir  mouth  Uke 
ye  princ[e]ly  Stag,  the  ferpents  yat  wer[e]  engendred  by 
the  breath  of  the  huge  Elephant,  fo  that  now  all  hir 
enimies,  are  as  whifl  as  the  bird  Attagen^  who  neuer 
lingeth  any  tune  after  Ihe  is  taken,  nor  they  beeing  fo 
ouertaken. 

But  whether  do  I  wade  Ladyes  as  one  foigetting 
him-felfe,  thinking  to  found  the  dep[t]h  of  hir  vertues 
with  a  few  fadomes,  when  there  is  no  bottome  :  For 
I  knowe  not  how  it  commeth  to  palfe,  that  being  in 
this  Laborinth,  I  may  fooner  loofe  my  felfe,  then  finde 
the  ende. 

Beholde  Ladyes  in  this  GlaiTe  a  Queene,  a  woeman, 
a  Virgin  in  all  giftes  of  the  bodye,  in  all  graces  of  the 
minde,  in  all  perfection  of  eyUier,  fo  farre  to  excell 
all  men,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  may  thinke  the 
place  too  badde  for  hir  to  dwell  amonge  men. 

To  talke  of  other  thinges  in  that  Court,  wer[e]  to 
bring  E^ges  after  apples,  or  after  the  fetting  out  of 
the  Sunne,  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  Shaddow. 

But  this  I  faye,  that  all  offices  are  looked  to  with 
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great  care,  that  vertue  is  embraced  of  aO,  vice  hated, 
religion  daily  encreafed,  manners  reformed,  that  who 
fo  feeth  the  place  there,  will  thinke  it  rather  a  Church 
for  diuine  feruice,  then  a  Court  for  Princes  delight 

This  is  the  GlaiTe  Ladies  wher-in  I  woulde  haue  you 
gafe,  wher-in  I  tooke  my  whole  delight,  imitate  the 
Ladyes  in  England^  amende  your  manners,  rubbe  out 
the  wrinckles  of  the  minde,  and  be  not  curious  about 
the  weams  in  the  face.  As  for  their  Elizabeth^  fith 
you  can  neyther  fufficiently  meruaile  at  hir,  nor  I 
prayfe  hir,  let  vs  all  pray  for  hir,  which  is  the  onely 
duetie  we  can  performe,  and  the  greateft  that  we  can 
profifer. 

Yours  to  commaufid 
Euphues. 


T  I(f9iis  Elixabetk. 

PAUaSy  lufw^  Venus ^  cum  Nympham  numine  pkfcam 
SpeSlarunt^  nojlra  hac^  quaqw  triumphat^  erit. 
CofUendunt  auidh^Jic  tandem  regia  luno^ 

EJl  mea^  de  magnis  Jlemma  petiuit  auis. 
Hocleue^  (tucfpemo  tantorum  infignia pairum) 

Ingenio  poUet^  dos  mea^  Pallas  ait. 
Duke  Venus  rifit^  vultusque;  in  lumina  fixity 

Hcec  mea  dixit  erit^  nam  quod  ametur  habet, 
ludicio  ParidiSy  cumfUprcdata  venujlas: 

Ingenium  Pallas  f  luno  quid  vrget  auos  f 
Hoc  Venus:  impatiens  veteris  Satumia  damm, 

Arbiter  in  azlis^  non  Paris^  inquit  erit, 
Iniumuii  Pallas  nunquam  paffura  priorem, 

Priamides  Hdenem^  dixit  adulter  amet, 
Rifity  et  erubuity  mixto  Cytherea  colore^ 

Judicium  dixit  luppiter  ipfeferat. 
AffenferCy  louem^  compcllant  vocibus  vUrh^ 

Incipit  qffdri  r^ia  luno  louem. 
luppiter,  Eliaabeth  veftrasfi  vemt  ad  aurm 
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(Quam  arte  amnino  cctlica  turbaflupcnt) 
Hanc  propriam^  d  meritofemper  vult  effe  Afonarcham^ 

Quaquefanam^  namque  e/l  pukhra^  deferta^  p<deru, 
Quodptdchra^  ejl  Veneris^  quodpolUat  arte^  Minerua^ 

Quod  Princeps;  Nymphatn  guts  neget  effe  meam  t 
Arbiter  ijlius^  modo  vis^  certaminis  efto^ 

Sin  minus^  ejl  nullum  lis  habiiura  modum. 
Objlupet  OmtUpotens^  durum  ejl  quod  pofcitis^  inquii^ 

Eft  tamen  arbitrio  resperagenda  meo. 
Tuforor  et  coniux  luno^  tufilia  Pallas^ 

Es  quoque  quidfimulem  t  ter  mihi  chara  Venus. 
Non  tua  da  veniam  luno^  nee  PaUadis  ilia  eft^ 

Nee  Veneris^  credos  hoc  lied  alma  Venus, 
Hcu  lunoy  hoc  Pallets^  Venus  hac^  d  quceque  Dearum^ 

Diuifum  Elizabdh  cum  loue  numen  habd. 
Ergo  quid  obftrepitis  t  fruftra  conienditis  inquit^ 

Vltima  vox  hoc  efi^  Elizabdha  nua  eft. 

Eupkues 

Es  louts  Elizahdhy  nee  quid  loue  maws  habendum, 
Et  loue  tefte  loui  es^  lunOy  Minerua,  Venus. 

THefe  Verfes  Euphues  fent  alfo  vnder  his  Glafle, 
which  hauing  once  finifhed,  he  gaue  him-felfe 
to  his  booke,  determininge  to  ende  his  lyfe  in  Athens, 
although  he  hadde  a  moneths  minde  to  England,  who 
at  all  tymes,  and  in  all  companies^  was  no  niggarde 
of  his  good  fpeach  to  that  Nation,  as  one  willyng  to 
line  in  that  Court,  and  wedded  to  the  manners  of  that 
countrey. 

It  chaunced  that  being  in  Athens  not  pafling  one 
quarter  of  a  yeare,  he  receiued  letters  out  of  England, 
from  PhUautus,  which  I  thought  neceflarye  idfo  to 
infert,  that  I  mightgiue  fome  ende  to  the  matters  [of] 
in  England,  which  at  Euphues  departure  were  but 
rawly  left   And  thus  they  follow. 
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PhUauius  to  his  owne 
Euphues. 

IHaue  oftentimes  (Euphues)  iince  thy  departure 
complained,  of  the  dillance  of  place  that  I  am  fo 
farre  from  thee,  of  the  length  of  time  that  I  coulde 
not  heare  of  tiiee,  of  the  fpite  of  Fortune,  that  I. 
might  not  fende  to  thee,  but  time  at  length,  and  not 
too  late,  bicaufe  at  lafl,  hath  recompenfed  the  iniuries 
of  aU,  offering  me  both  a  conuenient  meffenger  by 
whom  to  fend,  and  flraung[e]  newes  whereof  to  write. 

Thou  knowefl  howe  frowarde  matters  went,  when 
thou  tookefl  Ihippe,  and  thou  wouldefl  meruaile  to 
heere  Qieare]  howe  forwarde  they  were  before  thou 
ilrokefl  faile,  for  I  had  not  beene  long  in  London,  fure  I 
am  thou  wail  not  then  at  Athens^  when  as  the  come 
whiche  was  greene  in  the  blade,  began  to  wax  ripe  in 
the  eare,  when  the  feede  which  I  fcarce  thought  to 
haue  taken  roote,  began  to  fpring,  when  the  loue  of 
Surius  whiche  hardly  I  would  haue  geffed  to  haue  a 
bloifome,  (hewed  a  budde.  But  fo  vnkinde  a  yeaie  it 
hath  beene  in  England^  that  we  felt  the  heate  of  the 
Sommer,  before  we  could  difceme  the  temperature  of 
the  Spring,  infomuch  that  we  were  ready  to  make 
Haye,  before  we  coulde  mowe  gralTe,  hauing  in  effedle 
the  Ides  of  May  before  the  Calends  of  March,  which 
feeing  it  is  fo  forward  in  thefe  things,  I  meruailed  the 
leffe  to  fee  it  fo  re[a]dy  in  matters  of  loue,  wherTe] 
oftentimes  they  clap  hands  before  they  know  the 
baigaine,  and  feale  the  Oblygation,  before  they  read 
the  concUtion. 

At  my  being  [at]  in  the  houfe  ofCamiUa^  it  happened 
I  found  Surius  accompanied  with  two  knights,  and  the 
Lady  Flauia  with  three  other  Ladyes,  I  drew  back  as 
one  fomewhat  Ihamefaft,  when  I  was  willed  to  draw 
neere»  as  one  that  was  wiflied  for.  Who  thinking  of 
nothing  leffe  then  to  heare  a  contract  for  mai[r]iage, 
whei[ej  I  only  expedled  a  conceipt  for  mirth,  I  fo- 
dainly;  yet  foleropnly,  h[e]ard  thofe  ^otd^^  ol  ^SSnosxi^^ 

QO 
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betweene  Surius  and  Camilla^  in  the  which  I  had 
rather  haue  bene  a  partie,  then  a  witnes,  I  was  not  a 
lyttle  amazed  to  fee  them  flrike  the  yron  which  I 
thought  colde,  and  to  make  an  ende  before  I  could 
heere  [heare]  a  beginning.  When  they  law  me  as  it 
were  in  a  traunce,  Surius  taking  mee  by  the  hand, 
began  thus  to  iefL 

You  mufe  Fhilautus  to  fee  Camilla  and  me  to  bee 
afluredy  not  that  you  doubted  it  vnlikely  to  come  to 
pafle,  but  that  you  were  ignorant  of  die  piadifes, 
thinlung  Uie  diall  to  (land  flil[l]9bicaufe  you  cannot  per- 
ceiue  it  to  moue.  But  had  you  bene  priuie  to  all 
proofeSybothof  hirgood  meaning  towards  me,  and  of  my 
good  wn[l]  towards  hir,youwo[u]ldratherhauethoug^t 
great  hail  to  be  made,  then  long  deliberation.  For 
this  vnderflande,  that  my  friends  are  vnwilling  yat  I 
(ho[u]ld  match  fo  low,  not  knowing  yat  loue  thinketh  ye 
luniper  fhrub,  to  be  as  high  as  ye  tal  0[a]ke[s],  or  ye 
Nightingales  layes,  to  be  more  precious  then  ye 
Ol&iches  feathers,  or  ye  Lark  yat  breedeth  in  ye 
ground,  to  be  better  then  ye  Hobby  yat  mounteth  to 
the  cloudes.  I  haue  alwaies  hetherto  preferred  beautie 
before  riches,  and  honeilie  before  bloud,  knowing 
that  birth  is  ye  praife  we  receiue  of  our  aunceftours, 
honeilie  the  renowne  we  leaue  to  our  fucceffours,  and 
of  t[w]o  brit[t]le  goods,  riches  and  beautie,  I  had  rather 
chufe  that  which  might  delyght  me,  then  deflroy  me. 
Made  mar[r]iages  by  friends,  how  daungerous  they  haue 
bene  I  know,  PhilautuSy  and  fome  prefent  haue  proued, 
which  can  be  likened  to  nothing  els  fo  well,  then  as  if 
a  man  fhoidd  be  conftrayned  to  pull  on  a  (hoe  by  an 
others  lad,  not  by  the  length  of  his  owne  foote,  which 
beeing  too  little,  wrings  him  that  weares  it,  not  him 
yat  made  it,  if  too  bigge,  diameth  him  that  hath  it,  not 
him  that  gaue  it  In  meates,  I  loue  to  carue  wher[e]  I 
like,  and  in  mar[r]iage  (hall  I  be  earned  where  I  lyke 
not  ?  I  had  as  hde  an  other  (ho[u]ld  take  me[a]fure  by 
his  back,  of  my  apparel|l],  as  appoint  what  wHq  I  (ball 
[(hould]  haue,  by  his  minde« 
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In  the  choyce  of  a  vife,  fundzy  men  are  of  fundiy 
mindes,  one  looketh  high  as  one  yat  feareth  no  chips, 
faying  yat  the  oyle  that  fwimmeth  in  ye  top  is  ye 
wholfomeil,  an  oUier  poreth  in  ye  ground,  as  dreading 
al  daungers  that  happen  in  great  ilock[e]s,  alledging 
that  ye  honny  yat  lieth  in  ye  bottome  is  ye  fweetell,  I 
affent  to  neither,  as  one  willing  to  follow  the  meane^ 
thinking  yat  the  wine  which  is  in  the  middefl  to  be 
the  fined.  That  I  might  therefore  match  to  mine  owne 
minde,  I  haue  chofen  Camilla^  a  virgin  of  no  noble 
race,  nor  yet  the  childe  of  a  bafe  father,  but  betweene 
both,  a  Gentle-woman  of  an  aundent  and  worihipfull 
houfe,in  beautie  inferio[u]r  tonone,invertue  fuperio[u]r 
to  a  number.  Long  time  we  loued,  but  ceither  durfl 
Ihe  manifeil  hir  affection,  bicaufe  I  was  noble,  nor  I 
vtter  myne,  for  feare  of  offence,  feeing  in  hir  alwayes  a 
minde  more  wiUmg  to  car[r]y  torches  before  Vefla^  then 
tapers  before  luno.  But  as  fire  when  it  burdeth  out 
catcheth  hold  foonefl  of  the  dryeil  wood,  fo  loue  when 
it  is  reueyled  [reuealed],  faileneth  vppon  the  eafiefl 
affeflionate  will,  which  came  to  paffe  in  both  [of]  vs,  for 
talking  of  Loue,  of  his  lawes,  of  his  delyghts,  torments, 
and  a^  other  braunches,  I  coulde  neidier  fo  diffemble 
my  liking,  but  that  (he  efpied  it,  where  at  I  [fhe]  b^;an 
to  figh,  nor  fhe  fo  doake  hir  loue,  but  that  I  perceiued  it, 
where  at  (hee  began  to  blufh :  at  the  lafl,  though  long 
time  (Irayning  curtefie  who  fhould  goe  ouer  the  flile, 
when  we  had  both  hafl,  I  (for  that  I  knew  women  would 
rather  die,  then  feeme  to  defire)  began  firfl  to  vnfolde 
the  extremities  of  my  pafTions,  the  caufes  of  my  loue, 
the  conflancie  of  my  faith,  the  which  (he  knowing  to 
bee  true,  eafely  beleeued,  and  replyed  in  the  like  man- 
ner, which  I  thought  not  certeine,  not  that  I  mif- 
doubted  hir  faith,  but  that  I  coulde  not  perfwade  my 
felfe  of  fo  good  fortune.  Hauingthus  made  e[a]ch  other 
priuie  to  our  wifhed  defires,  I  frequented  more  often 
to  Camilla^  which  caufed  my  friendes  to  fufpedt  that, 
which  nowe  they  (hall  finde  true,  and  this  was  the 
caufe  that  we  al[l]  meete  heere»  that  before  this  gpod 
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company,  we  might  knit  that  knot  with  om:  tongues, 
that  we  (hall  neuer  vndoe  with  our  teeth. 

This  was  Surius  fpeach  vnto  me,  which  CandUa 
with  the  refl  afiirmed.  But  I  Euphues^  in  whofe  h[e]art 
the  ilumpes  of  Loue  were  yet  ilicking,  b^;anne  to 
chaunge  colour,  feelyng  as  it  were  newe  llormes  to 
arife  after  a  pleafaunt  calme,  but  thinking  with  my 
felfe,  that  the  time  was  pail  to  wo[o]e  hir,  that  an 
other  was  to  wedde,  I  digefled  the  Pill  which  had 
almoft  chockt  [choakt]  me.  But  time  caufed  me  to 
ling  a  new  Tune  as  after  thou  fhalt  heare. 

After  much  talke  and  great  cheere,  I  taking  my 
leaue  departed,  being  willed  to  viiite  the  Ladie  Flauia 
at  my  leafure^  which  worde  was  to  me  in  (leede  of  a 
welcome. 

Within  a  while  after  it  was  noyfed  that  Surius  was 
afTured  to  Camilla^  which  bread  [bred]  great  quarrells, 
but  hee  like  a  noble  Gentle-man  reioycing  more  in  his 
Loue,  then  efteeminge  the  loiTe  of  his  ftiendes,  maugre 
them  all  was  mar[rjied,  not  in  a  chamber  priuatdye 
as  one  fearing  tumultes,  but  opoilye  in  the  Church, 
as  one  ready  to  aunfwer  any  obiedlions. 

This  mar[r]iage  folenmifed,  could  not  be  recalled, 
which  caufol  his  Allies  to  confent,  and  fo  all  parties 
pleafed,  I  thinke  them  the  happyeft  couple  in  the 
worlde. 

NOwEupkues  thou  (halt  vnderfland,  that  all  hope 
being  cut  off,  from  obtaining  Camilla^  I  began 
to  vfe  the  aduauntage  of  the  word,  that  Lady  FlMoa 
caft  out,  whome  I  vifited  more  lyke  to  a  foioumer, 
then  a  ftranger,  being  abfent  at  no  time  from  breack- 
fafl,  till  euening. 

Draffe  was  mine  arrand  [errand],  but  drinke  I  would, 
my  great  curtefie  was  to  excufe  my  greeuous  tonnentes : 
for  I  ceafed  not  continuallye  to  courte  my  violette, 
whome  I  neuer  found  fo  coye  as  I  thought,  nor  fo  curte- 
ous  as  I  wifhed  .At  the  lafl  thinkmg  not  to  fpend  all  mv 
wooinge  in  fignes,  1  i€ll  \.o  ^\x^^^^^vc^<^  (^t  faying], 
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reuealing  the  bytter  fweetes  that  I  fuflained,  the  ioy 
at  hir  prefence,  the  griefe  at  hir  abfence,  with  al[l] 
fpeeches  that  a  Louer  myght  frame :  She  not  degene- 
rating from  the  wyles  of  a  woeman,  feemed  to  accufe 
men  of  inconilande,  that  the  painted  wordes  were  but 
winde,  that  feygned  [fained]  (ighes,  were  but  fleyghtes, 
that  all  their  loue,  was  but  to  laugh^  laying  baites  to 
catch  the  fifli,  that  they  meant  agayne  to  throw  into 
the  ryuer,  pra<flifinge  onelye  cunninge  to  deceyue, 
not  curtefie,  to  tell  trueth,  where-in  (he  compared  all 
LouerSy  to  Mitaldus  the  Poet,  which  was  fo  lyght  that 
euery  winde  would  blowe  him  awaye,  vnleiTe  hee  had 
lead  tyed  to  liis  heeles,  and  to  the  fugitiue  ilone  in 
Cyzko  [  Cicico\  which  runneth  away  if  it  be  not  faftened 
to  fome  poft 

Thus  would  (he  dally,  a  wench  euer-more  giuen  to 
fuch  difporte :  I  aunfwered  for  my  felfe  as  I  could, 
and  for  all  men  as  I  thought 

Thus  oftentimes  had  we  conference,  but  no  conclu- 
lion,  many  meetinges,  but  few  paftimes,  vntill  at  the 
lad  SuHus  one  that  could  quickly  perceiue,  on  which 
(ide  my  bread  was  buttered,  beganne  to  breake  with 
me  touching  ^oi/ffaf,  not  as  diough  he  had  heard 
any  thing,  but  as  one  that  would  vnderfland  fome- 
thing.  I  durd  not  feeme  (Iraunge  when  I  founde  him 
fo  curteous,  knowing  that  in  this  matter  he  might 
almode  worke  all  to  my  lyking. 

I  vnfolded  to  him  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
difcouifes  I  had  with  my  Violet,  my  earned  defire  to 
obtaine  hir,  my  landes,  goodes,  and  reuenues,  who 
hearing  my  tale,  promifed  to  further  my  fuite,  where-in 
he  fo  bedurred  his  dudie,  that  with-in  one  moneth,  I 
I  was  in  poffibilitie  to  haue  hir,  I  mod  wifhed,  and 
lead  looked  for. 

It  were  too  too  long  to  write  an  hidorie,  being  but 
determined  to  fend  a  Letter :  therefore  I  will  diferre 
all  the  adlions  and  accidentes  that  happened,  vntill 
occafion  (hall  feme  eyther  to  meete  thee^  or  miniilUc 
\eaiaTt  to  ma 
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To  this  ende  it  grewe,  that  conditions  drawen  for 
the  performaunce  of  a  certaine  ioynter  (for  the  which 
I  had  manye  Italians  bounde)  we  were  both  made  as 
fure  as  Surius  and  Camilla, 

Hir  dowrie  was  in  re[a]dy  money  a  thouiand  pounds, 
and  a  fayre  houfe,  where-in  I  meane  fhortelye  to  dwell 
The  io3aiter  I  mud  make  is  foure  hundred  poundes 
yearelye,  the  which  I  mud  heere  purchafe  in  England^ 
and  fell  my  landes  in  Italy, 

Now  Euphues  imagine  with  thy  felf  that  Fhilautus 
beginneth  to  chaunge,  although  in  one  yeare  to  mar[r]ie 
and  to  thr|l]ue  it  be  hard. 

But  would  I  might  once  againe  fee  thee  heere,  vnto 
whome  thou  (halt  be  no  lefle  welcome,  then  to  thy 
bed  friende. 

Surius  that  noble  Gentleman  commendeth  him  vnto 
thee,  Camilla  foigetteth  thee  not,  both  eamedly 
wilh  thy  retume,  with  great  promifes  to  do  thee  good, 
whether  thou  wilh  it  in  the  court  or  in  the  countrey, 
and  this  I  durd  fweare,  that  if  thou  come  againe  into 
England^  thou  wilt  be  fo  friendly  entreated,  that  either 
thou  wilt  altogether  dwell  here,  or  tarry  here  longer. 

The  Lady  Flauia  faluteth  thee,  and  alfo  my  Violet, 
euery  one  wifheth  thee  fo  well,  as  thou  'cand  wi(h  thy 
felfe  no  better. 

Other  newes  here  is  none,  but  that  which  lyttle 
apperteyneth  to  mee,  and  nothing  to  thee. 

Two  requedes  I  haue  to  make,  afwel  from  Surius 
as  my  felfe,  the  one  to  come  into  England,  the  other 
to  heare  thyne  aunfwere.  And  thus  in  had  I  byd  the[e] 
farewell  From  London  the  fird  of  Februarie.  1579. 

Thyne  or  not  his  oume: 
FHILA  VTVS. 

THis  Letter  being  deliuered  to  Euphues^  and  well 
perufed,  caufed  him  both  to  meruaile,  and  to 
ioy,  feeing  all  thinges  fo  draungMly  concluded,  and  his 
fiiende  fo  liappii^t  coxi\x^.^A\  V««si%^i«K£<^^ 
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the  lame  meanes  opportunitie  to  fend  aunfwere,  by  the 
whiche  he  had  pleafuretoreceiue  newes,  he  difpatched 
his  letter  in  this  forme. 

%Eupkues  to  FhUautus, 

THer[e]  co[u]ld  nothing  haue  come  out  of  England^ 
to  Euphues  more  welcome  then  thy  letters,  vnleff  e 
it  had  bin  thy  perfon,  which  when  I  had  throughly 
perufedy  I  could  not  at  ye  firil,  either  beleeue  them  for 
ye  ftraungnes,  or  at  the  lad  for  the  happineffe :  for  vpon 
the  fodaine  to  heare  fuch  alterations  of  Surius,  paiTed 
all  credit,  and  to  vnderfland  fo  fortunate  fuccelTe  to 
PhdlautuSf  all  expectation :  yet  coniideringthatmanye 
thinges  fall  betweene  the  cup  and  the  lippe,  that  in 
one  lucky  houre  more  rare  things  come  to  paife,  then 
fom[e]times  in  feuen  yeare[s],thatmar[r]iages  are  made 
in  heauen,  though  confum[m]ated  in  yearth  [earth],  I 
was  brought  bodi  to  beleeue  the  euents,  and  to  allow 
them.  Touching  Surius  and  Camilla^  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  they  both  will  lyue  well  in  mar[r]iage,  who 
loued  fo  well  before  theyr  matching,  and  m  my  mind 
he  deMlt  both  wifFeJly  and  hono[u]rably,  to  prefer 
veitue  before  vainglory,  and  the  gofo]dly  ornaments 
of  nature  [vertue],  before  the  rich  armour  of  nobilitie; 
for  this  mud  we  all  think,  (how  well  foeuer  we  think 
of  our  felues)  that  vertue  is  mod  noble,  by  the  which 
men  became  fird  noble.  As  for  thine  own  edat[e],  I 
will  be  bold  to  counfell  thee,  knowing  it  neuer  to  be 
more  neceilaiy  to  vfe  aduife  then  in  mar[r]iag[e]. 
Soltm  gaue  counfelQ]  that  before  one  afTured  nim-felf 
he  (hould  be  fo  warie,  that  in  tying  him-felfe  fad,  he 
did  notvndo  him-felfe, wifhing  them  firdto  eat  a  Quince 
peare,  yat  is,  to  haue  [a]  fweete  conference  with-out 
brawles ;  then  (alt,  to  be  wife  with-<>ut  boading. 

In  Eoefia  they  couered  the  bride  with  Afparagonia 
the  nature  of  the*  which  plant  is,  to  bring  fweete  fruit 
out  of  a  disirpe  thome,  wher-by  they  noted,  that  al« 
though  the  virgin  were  fom[e]what(hiem&!^^x.^'^^»^ 
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yet  in  time  fhe  myght  become  a  (heepe.  Therefore 
FhUautus^  if  thy  Vyolet  feeme  in  the  fiift  monetfa 
either  to  chide  or  chafe,  thou  mull  heare  with  out  re- 
ply, and  endure  it  with  patience,  for  they  that  can-not 
fuffer  the  wranglyngs  of  young  mar[r]yed  women,  are 
not  vnlyke  vnto  thofe,  that  tailing  me  grape  to  be 
fower  before  it  be  ripe,  leaue  to  gather  it  when  it  is 
ripe,  refemblyng  them,  that  being  flong  [flung]  with 
the  Bee,  forfake  the  Honny. 

Tliou  muil  vfe  fweete  words,  not  bitter  checkes, 
and  though  happely  thou  wilt  fay  that  wandes  are  [bee] 
to  be  wrought  when  they  are  greene,  lead  they  rather 
break  then  bende  when  they  be  drye,  yet  know  alfo, 
that  he  that  bendeth  a  twigge,  bicaufe  he  would  fee 
if  it  woMld  bow  by  llrength,  maye  chaunce  to  haue  a 
crooked  tree,  when  he  would  haue  a  flreight 

It  is  pretelye  noted  of  a  contention  betweene  the 
Winde,  and  the  Sunne,  who  fhould  haue  the  vidlorye. 
A  Gentleman  walking  abroad,  the  Winde  thought  to 
blowe  of[f]  his  doake,  which  with  great  blades  and 
bluderings  (Iriuing  to  vnloofe  it,  made  it  to  (lick  filler 
to  his  backe,  for  the  more  the  winde  encreafed  the 
clofer  his  doake  clapt  to  his  body,  then  the  Sunne, 
ihining  with  his  hoat  beames  began  to  warme  this 
gentleman,  who  waxing  fom[e]what  faint  in  this  faire 
weather,  did  not  onely  put  of  [f]  his  doake  but  his 
coate,  which  the  Wynde  perceiuing,  yedded  the  con- 
quefl  to  the  Sunne. 

In  the*  very*  like  manner  fareth  it  with  young  wiues, 
for  if  their  hufbands  with  great  threatnings,  with  iarres^ 
with  braules,  feeke  to  msJce  them  tradable,  or  bend 
their  knees,  the  more  fliffe  they  make  them  in  the 
io3mtes,  the  oftener  they  goe  about  by  force  to  rule 
them,  the  more  froward  they  finde.them,  but  viing 
milde  words,  gentle  perfwafions,  familyar  couniaile^ 
entreatie,  fubmifTion,  they  (hall  not  ondy  make  them 
to  bow  their  knees,  but  to  hold  vp  their  hands,  not 
onely  caufe  them  to  honour  them,  but  to  (land  in  awe 
of  them;  for  theix^omad^ea  axe  al  framed  of  Diamond, 
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which  18  not  to  be  brufed  with  a  hammer  but  bloode^ 
not  by  force,  but  flatterie,  refemblyng  the  Cocke^ 
who  is  not  to  be  feared  by  a  Serpent,  but  a  glead. 
They  that  feare  theyr  Vines  will  make  too  Aarpe 
wine,  mufl  not  cutte  the  armes,  but  graft  next  to  them 
Mandrage  [Mendrage],  which  caufeth  the  grape  to  be 
more  pleafaunt  They  that  feare  to  haue  curfl  wiues, 
mufl  not  with  rigo[u]rfeeke  [feeme]  to  calme  [redaime] 
them,  but  faying  gentle  words  in  euery  place  by  them, 
which  makedi  Idbem  more  quyet 

Inflruments  found  fweete^  when  they  be  touched 
foftefl,  women  waxe  wifefl,  when  they  be  [are]  vfed 
mOdeft.  The  horfe  flriueth  when  he  is  hardly  rayned, 
but  hauingye  bridle  neuer  flirreth,womenare  flarke  mad 
if  Uiey  be  ruled  by  might,  but  with  a  gentle  rayne  diey 
will  beare  a  white  mouth.  Gal[l]  was  cafl  out  from  ye 
facrifice  of  luno^  which  betokened  that  the  mai[r]iage 
bed  fhould  be  without  bittemes.  Thou  mufl  be  a  glaffe 
to  thy  wife  for  in  thy  face  mufl  fhe  fee  hir  owne,  for  if 
when  thou  laughefl  fhe  weepe,  when  thou  moumefl 
fhe  gig[glle,  the  one  is  a  manifefl  figne  fhe  delighteth  in 
others,  the  other  a  token  fhe  defpifeth  thee.  Be  in 
thy  bcjiauiour  modefl,  temperate,  fober,  for  as  Uiou 
frsunefl  thy  manners,  fo  wil  thy  wife  fit  hirs.  Kings 
that  be  wnifUers  caufe  their  fubiedls  to  exerdfe  that 
feate.  Princes  that  are  Mufitians  incite  their  people 
to  vfe  Inflruments,  hufbands  that  are  chafl  and  godly, 
caufe.  alfo  their  wiues  to  imitate  their  goodneffe. 

For  thy  great  dowry  that  ought  to  be  in  thine  own 
handes,  for  as  we  call  that  wine,  where-in  there  is 
more  then  halfe  water,  fo  doe  we  tearme  that,  die 
^ods  of  the  hufband  which  his  wife  bringeth,  though 
itbe  alL 

JSiibf  gaped  for  [his]  goods, /lim  for  pleafure.  Vlyffes 
was  content  with  chafl  Fmdope^  fo  let  it  be  with  tiiee, 
that  whatfoeuer  others  mar^rjie  for,  be  thou  alwayes 
£itiffied  with  vertue,  otherwife  may  I  vfe  that  fpeach 
to  thee  that  Olympias  did  to  a  young  Gentleman  who 
only  tooke  a  wife  for  beautie,  laying;  ttua  Cj^^^oksos^ 
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hath  onely  mar[r]yed  his  eyesybut  by  that  time  he  hane 
QiathjaUb  wedded  his  eare,he  wil[l]  confefle  that  a  faire 
mooe  wrings,  though  it  be  fmoo&e  in  the  wearing. 

Lycurgus  made  a  law  that  there  (hould  be  no  dowry 
giuen  with  Maidens,  to  the  ende  that  the  vertuous 
might  be  mar[r]yed,who  commonly  haue  lyttle^not  the 
amorous,  who  oftentimes  haue  to  much. 

Behaue  thy  felf  modeflly  with  thy  wife  before  com- 
pany, remembring  the  feueritie  of  Cato^  who  remoued 
Manlius  from  the  Senate,  for  that  he  was  feene  to  kifle 
his  wife  in  prefence  of  his  daughter :  olde  men  are 
feldome  merry  before  children,  leail  their  laughter 
might  breede  in  them  loofenefle,  hufbands  (ho[u]ld 
fcarce  iefl  before  their  wiues,  leafl  want  of  modeftie  on 
their  parts,  be  caufe  of  wantonnes  on  their  wiues  part 
Imitate  the  Kings  oiPerfia^  who  when  they  were  giuen 
to  ryot,  kept  no  company  with  their  wiues,  but  when 
they  vfed  good  order,  had  their  Queenes  euer  at  their 
[the]  table.  Giue  no  example  of  lyghtneife,  for  looke 
what  thou  pradlifeft  mod,  yat  will  thy  wife  follow  mod, 
though  it  becommeth  hir  leaft  And  yet  woulde  I  not 
haue  thy  wife  fo  curious  to  pleafe  thee,  yat  fearing 
leail  hir  hufband  (ho[u]ld  thinke  Ihe  painted  hir  &ce, 
(he  (ho[u]ld  not  therefore  wafh  it,  onely  let  hir  refraine 
from  fuch  things  as  (he  knoweth  cannot  wel  like  thee, 
he  yat  commeth  before  an  Elephant  will  not  weaie 
brightcolo[u]rs,norhe  that  commeth  to  a  Bul[l],redJnor 
he  yat  ilandeth  by  a  Tiger,  play  on  a  Taber :  for  that 
by  the  fight  or  noyfe  of  thefe  things,  they  are  com- 
monly much  incenfed.  In  the  lyke  manner,  there  is 
no  wife  if  ihe  be  honeil,  that  will  pra<5tife  thofe  things, 
that  to  hir  mate  ihall  feeme  difpleaiaunt,  or  moue  Imn 
to  cholar. 

Be  thriftie  and  wane  in  thy  expences,  for  in  olde 
time,  they  were  as  foone  condemned  by  law  that  fpent 
their  wiues  dowry  prodigally,  as  they  that  diuorced 
them  wrongfully. 

Flye  that  vyce  which  is  peculiar  to  al  thofe  of  thy 
CQuntrey^/efotf/ie^ltaXoxi&^'V.  ^^ox^ltbicvifufQea  without 
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caufe,  it  is  the  next  way  to  haue  caufe,  women  are  to 
bee  ruled  by  their  owne  wits,  for  be  they  chad,  no 
golde  canne  winne  them,  if  immodeft  no  griefe  can 
amende  them,  fo  that  all  miflrufl  is  either  needeleffe 
or  bootleffe. 

Be  not  too  imperious  ouer  hir,  that  will  make  hir 
to  hate  thee,  nor  too  fubmiffe  [demifle],  that  will  caufe 
hir  to  difdaine  thee,  let  hir  nei^er  be  diy  flaue,  nor  thy 
fouereigne,  for  if  (he  lye  vnder  thy  fbote  ihe  willneuer 
loue  thee,  if  clyme  aboue  thy  head  neuer  care  for  thee : 
the  one  will  breed  thy  ihame  to  loue  hir  to  [fo]  little, 
the  other  thy  griefe  to  fuffer  too  much. 

In  goueming  thy  houfeholde,  vfe  thine  owne  eye, 
and  hir  hande,  for  hufwifery  confifteth  as  much  in  fee- 
mg  things  as  fetlyng  things,  and  yet  in  that  goe  not 
aboue  thy  latchet,  for  Cookes  are  not  to  be  taught  in 
the  ELitchen,  nor  Painters  in  their  ihoppes,  nor  Huf- 
wiues  in  their  houfes.  Let  al[l]  the  keyes  hang  at  hir 
girdel,  but  the  puriTe  at  thine,  fo  (halt  thou  knowe 
what  thou  doft  fpend,  and  how  fhe  can  fpare. 

Breake  nothing  of  thy  llocke,  for  as  the  Stone 
Thyrrenus  \Thirrennius\  beeing  whole,  fwimmeth, 
but  neuer  fo  lyttle  diminifhed,  finketh  to  the 
bottome :  fo  a  man  hauing  his  ftocke  fuU,  is  euer 
afloat,  but  wading  of  his  dore,  becommeth  bankerout 
[bankrupt]. 

Enterteinefuch  men  asdiallbe  trudie,  for  if  thoukeepe 
a  Wolfe  within  thy  doores  to  doe  mifdiiefe,  or  a  Foxe 

\Compktedfrom  the  Bodleian  copy^  15801] 

to  worke  craft  and  fubtiltie,  thou  dialt  finde  it  as  pern- 
lous,  as  if  in  thy  bames  thou  dioulded  mainteyne  Myce, 
or  in  thy  groundes  Moles. 

Let  thy  Maydens  be  fuch,  as  dial[l]  feeme  readier  to 
take  paynes,  then  follow  pleafure,  willinger  to  dreffe 
vp  theyr  houfe,  then  their  heades,  not  fo  fine  fingered, 
to  call  iot  a  Lute,  when  they  (houlde^vfe  ^t\;i\&>SN9&^x 
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nor  fo  dainetie  mouthed,  that  their  filken  thx 
ihould  fwallow  no  packthre[e]d. 

For  thy  dyet  be  not  fumptuous,  nor  yet  (imp] 
thy  attyre  not  coftly,  nor  yet  downifh,  but  cutti 
coat  by  tiiy  cloth,  go  no  farther  then  fhal  beco: 
eftate»  leail  thou  be  thought  proude,  and  fo  enui 
debafe  not  diy  hyrth^  Itath  thou  be  deemed  poc 
fo  pittied. 

Now  thou  art  come  to  that  honourable  efta 
get  all  thy  former  foUyes,  and  debate  with  th 
that  here-to-fore  thou  didded  but  goe  about  the 
and  that  nowe,  thou  art  come  into  it,  that 
did  once  make  thee  to  follow  ryot,  that  it 
now  enforce  thee  to  purfue  thrifte,  that  thei 
was  no  pleafure  to  bee  compared  to  the  cour 
Ladyes,  that  now  there  can  be  no  delight  greati 
to  haue  a  wife. 

Commend  me  humbly  to  that  noble  man  , 
xad  to  his  good  Lady  Camilla. 

Let  my  duetie  to  the  Ladie  JFIauia  be  reme 
and  to  thy  Yiolyt,  let  nothing  that  may  be  ad( 
forgotten. 

Thou  wouldefl  haue  me  come  againe  into  Ei 
I  woulde  but  I  can-not:  But  if  thou  defire 
Euphues^  when  thou  art  willing  to  viflite  thine 
I  will  meete  thee,  in  the  meane  feafon,  knoi 
it  is  as  faire  from  Athens  to  England^  as  from  L 
to  Athens, 

Thou  fayed  I  am  much  wifhed  for,  that 
fayre  promifes  are  made  to  mee :  Truely  Ph 
I  know  that  a  friende  in  the  court  is  bette 
a  penney  in  the  purfe,  but  yet  I  haue  heai 
fuche  a  friend  cannot  be  gotten  in  the  court  i 
pence. 

Fayre  words  fatte  few,  great  promifes  i 
performance,  delight  for  the  tyme,  but  3re[a]rl 
after. 

I  cannot  but  thank  Surius^  who  wifheth  m 
and  aU  thofe  V!baX  «XTK)\y^€\&%\xi  Eti^CcMd  Vjk 
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wel[l].  Andfo  with  my  h[e]artie  commendations  vntili  I 
heare  from  thee,  I  bid  thee  farewell 

Tliine  to  vfe^  if  marl- 
age  chaunge  not  man- 
ners Eupkucs. 


THis  letter  difpatched,  Euphues  gaue  himfelfe  to 
folitarineffe,  determining  to  foioume  in  fome  vn- 
cauth  [vncouth]  place,  vntil  time  might  tume  white 
lisdt  into  fine  fugar :  for  furely  he  was  both  tormented 
in  body  and  giieued  in  minde. 

And  fo  I  leaue  him,  neither  in  Athens  nor  els  where 
that  I  know :  But  this  order  he  left  with  his  friends, 
that  if  any  newes  came  or  letters,  that  they  (hould  di- 
redt  them  to  the  Mount  of  StUxfedra^  where  I  leaue 
him,  eyther  to  his  mufing  or  Mufes. 


GEntlemen,  Euphues  is  mufing  in  the  bottome  of 
the  Mountaine«Sf/£:^/2st/ra :  Philauius\\&\  manyed 
in  the  Ifle  oi  England:  two  friendes  parted,  the  one 
lining  in  the  delightes  of  his  newe  wife,  the  other  in 
contemplation  of  his  olde  griefes. 

What  Phiiautus  doeth,  they  can  imagine  that  are 
newly  married,  how  Euphues  liueth,  they  may  geffe 
that  axe  cruelly  martyred :  I  commit  them  both  to  (lande 
to  their  owne  baijg^es,  for  if  I  Ihould  meddle  any 
£uther  with  the  marriage  oiPhUautus^  it  might  happely 
make  him  iealous,  if  with  the  melandioly  oi  Euphues^ 
it  might  caufe  him  to  be  cholaricke :  fo  ^e  one  would 
take  occafion  to  rub  his  head,  fit  his  hat  neuer  fo  clofe, 
and  the  other  offence,  to  gall  his  heart,  be  his  cafe  neuer 
fo  quiet  I  Gentlewomen,  am  indifferent,  for  it  may 
be,  that  Phiiautus  would  not  haue  his  life  knowen 
wluch  he  leadeth  in  mar[r]ia^e,  nor  Euphues^  his  loue 
defcryed,  which  he  beginneth  m  folitarineCCe^tea&^v^^ 
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the  one  being  too  kinde,  might  be  thought  to  doa^ 

or  the  other  too  conilant,  might  be  iudged  to  be 

madde.   But  were  the  tnieth  knowen,  I  am  fure  Gentle-  i 

women  it  would  be  a  hard  quedion  among  Ladies,  whe-   • 

ihttPhilauius  were  a  better  wooer^  or  a  hufband,  yiht- 

ihexEupAu^wete  a  better  louer,  or  a  scholler.  But 

let  the  one  marke  the  other,  I  leaue  them  both, 

to  conferre  at  theyr  nexte  meeting,  and 

committe  you,  to  the  Al- 

mightie. 


FINIS. 


^  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Thomas  Eaft,  for  Gabrid 
Cawood  dwelling  in  Faules  Churchyard.  158a    ^. 


NOTE. 
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1.  EuPHUis  AND  HIS  EPHaeBUS.—Profeflbr  Edward  Dowden, 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  informs  me,  nnderdate  i6  October, 
1868,  that  his  firiend,  Profeffor  Rufhton  of  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  that '  Euphues  and  his  Ephoebus '  is 
almon entirely  a  tranflation  from  Plutarch  on  'Education.* 

Mr.  Dowden  adds,  *'  I  did  not  compare  Lyly  with  the  Greek, 
bat  with  Philemon  Holland's  Tfu  Philofophie^  eomnumly  called 
The  Morals  written  by  the  learned  PkUofopher  Plutarch  of 
Cheeronea  [London.  1603.  fol],  pp.  2  and  onwards.  Lyly 
and  Holland  read  as  diflferent  tranflations  of  the  fame  original, 
Lyly  omitting  paffages  here  and  thcre»  and  making  a  few 
additions." 


THE  END. 
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English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  The  Examinaition,  at  Saltwood  Castle,  Kent,  of  William  of 
FfiORPE.  by  Abp.  T.  Arundell,  7  August,  1407.  Edited  by  W. 
Tyndale,  Z530.  This  is  the  best  account  of  Lollardism  from  the 
inside,  given  b^  one  who  was  the  leader  of  the  second  generation  of 
Lollards. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 

etc.,  etc. 

2.  J.  Chilton.    Travels  in  Mexico.    1568-1575. 

3.  J.  BiON.    An  Account  of  the  Torments,  etc     1708. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  The  most  dangerous  Adventure  of  R.  Ferris,  A.  Hill,  and 
W.  Thomas  ;  who  went  in  a  boat  by  sea  from  London  to  Bristol 
1590. 

5.  Leather.    A  Discourse  to  Parliament     1629. 

6.  H.  Peacuam.  The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  Caution  to  keep 
Money.    1641.    With  all  the  variations  of  the  later  Editions. 

7.  Sir  W.  Petty.  Political  Arithmetic.  [Written  in  1677.] 
1690.    One  of  the  earliest  and  best  books  on  the  Science  of  Wealth. 

English  Literature,  Literary  History,  and 

Biography. 

8.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  [Dean  J.  Swift.]  Predictions  for 
the  year  1708.  [One  of  these  was  the  death  of  T.  Partridge,  the 
Almanack  Maker,  on  29  March,  1708.]  Other  tracts  of  this 
laughable  controversy  follow., 

9.  [1.  Gay.]  The  Present  State  of  Wit.  3  May,  171 1.  FA 
Survey  of  our  Periodical  Literature  at  this  date ;  inclnding  tJie 
Review^  TatUr,  and  SfectatorJ] 

10.  [Dr.  J.  Arbuthnot.]  Law  [i.^.  War]  is  a  Bottomless  Pit, 
exemplified  in  the  Case  of  Uic  Lord  Strutt  \tke  Kimg$  cf  Spain], 
John  Bull  {^England]  the  Clothier,  Nicholas  Frog  \  Holland] 
the  Linendraper,  and  Lewis  Baboon  [Louis  XIV.  of  Bourbons 
France^     In  four  parts.     1712. 

I'his  famous  Political  Satire  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion was  designed  to  prepare  the  English  public  for  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  signed  on  11  April,  17x3.  In  part  I.,  on  28  February, 
1712,  first  appeared  in  our  Literature,  the  character  of  John  Bull, 
for  an  Englishman. 

11.  T.  TicKELL.    The  life  of  Addison.    1721. 

12.  Sir  R.  Steele.    Epistle  to  W.  Congreve  [in  reply].     1722 

English  Poetry. 

13.  llie  first  printed  Robin  Hood  Ballad.     Printed  about  I5xa 

14.  W.  Percy.    Coelia.    [Sonnets.!    1594. 

IS'    G.  WiTUE.li.  Y\\>^\AK.     ^TVx\s  is  WtTHER's  second  master- 
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Eiece.    The  foment  of  a  Woman  thinking  that  she  is  forsaken  in 
JVC.)    1615. 

16.  M.  Drayton.    Idea.    [Sonnets.^    1619. 

17.  The  Interpreter.  [A  Political  Satire  interpreting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Protestant,  The  Puritan,  The  Papist.]    1622. 

VOL.  VII. 

Large  Craivtt  8»^,  clothe  5j.  net, 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Mih'tary 
History,  etc.,  etc. 

X.  Sir  F.  Verb,  General  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Dutch  ser^ 
vice.  Commentaries  of  his  Services  :  at  (1)  the  Storming  of  Cadix 
in  1596,  (2)  the  Action  at  Tumhout  in  1597,  (3)  The  Bat  lie  of  Nieu- 

Kort  in  1600 :  but  esi>ecially  (4)  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  of  which  place 
e  was  Governor  from  11  June,  1601,  to  7  June,  1602. 

2.  The  retaking  of  The  Friends'  Adventure  from  the  French  by 
R.  Lyde  and  a  lx>y.    1693. 

English  Voyages,  Travels,  Commerce, 

etc.,  etc. 

3.  H.  Pitman.  Relation,  etc.  For  doing  noble  Red  Cross 
work  at  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  this  surgeon  was  sent  as  a  White 
Slave  to  Barbadoes,  etc.     1689. 

English  Life  and  Progress. 

4.  W.  Kemp's  [Shakespeare's  fellow  Actor]  Nine  Days' 
Wonder  ;  performed  in  a  Morris  Dance  from  Londbn  to  Norwich. 
April,  i6oa 

5.  A  series  of  Texts  on  the  indignities  offered  to  the  Established 
Clergy,  and  especially  the  Private  Chaplains,  in  the  Restoration  Age, 
by  the  Royalist  laity ;  including 

Dr.  J.  Eachard's  witty  'Grounds  of  the  Contempt  of  the 
Clergy  and  Religion.'    167a 

English  Literature,  Literary  History  and 

Biography. 

6.  Another  Series  of  Tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  illustrating  tlir 
great  Public  Services  rendered  by  D.  Defoe,  up  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  ;  including  : 

D.  Defoe.  An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  etc     1715. 

D.  Defoe.  The  True  Bom  Englishman.     1701. 

D.  Defoe.  The  History  of  Kentish  Petition,     1701. 

D.  Defoe.  Legion's  Memorial,    1701. 

D;  Defoe.  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  etc.    170a. 

D.  Defoe.  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     1703. 

D.  Defoe.  Prefaces  to  the  Revieio,     1704 -171a 

English  Poetry. 

7.  T.  Deloney.  Three  Ballads  on  the  Armuda  frght.  August, 
15^8. 

8.  R.  L.  (x)  Diella  [Sonnets] ;  (2)  The  Love  of  Dom  Diego 
and  Gyneura.    1596.  * 
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g.  An.  Sc.  Daiphiiantus.  or  the  Passions  of  Love.    X604. 

See  also  above. 

D.  Defoe,    The  True  Bom  Englishman.     1701. 

D,  Defoe.    A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     1703. 

FOZ.    F///.      La^S'^  Crowft  8w,  chth^  y.  «^. 

English  Political,  Naval,  and  Military' 
History,  etc.,  etc. 


t.  John  Lydcate.  The  Siege  of 
Harfleur  and  the^  Battle  of  Agin- 
couit.     1415.   [Printed  c.  1530.] 

a.  John  Fox.  How  the  Lord 
Cromwell  helped  Archbishop  Cran^ 
mer'a  Secretary.    July,  1 539. 

3.  John  Pkoctor.  The  History 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  Rebellion. 
January  to  Februarj*,  1544.  [Printed 
Janu.iry,  1555,) 

4.  The  I'rue  Report  of  the  Burn- 
ing of  the  Steeple  and  Church  of 
Paul's  in  London.    4  June,  1561. 

5.  R.  W[iTc].  Against  the  Wilful 
inconstancy  of  his  dear  foe  £.  T. 

6.  Is.  W.  To  her  Unconstant 
Lover.    ?  1566. 

7.  W.  G.  A  Love  Letter  to  an 
uncon<(tant  Maiden.    ?  1566. 

8.  [Gkorgb  Gascoicne.]  The 
Spoil  of  Antwerp.  It  is  better  known 
as  The  Spanish  Fury  at  Antwerp. 
November,  1576. 

9.  George  Eliot.  A  very 
true  report  of  the  apprehension  of 
that  arch-priest  Edmund  Campion 
and  three  other  Jesuit  Priests.  July, 
1581. 

10.  [Mary.)  The  Scottish  Queen's 
Burial  at  Peterborough.  2  August, 
J  587.     [Printed  1589.] 

11.  Theocritus.  Six  Idtllia. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  [f  Sir  Edward 
Dyer.]    1588, 

12.  Rev.  Richard  Hakluyt 
and  Caotain  Nicholas  Downton. 
The  Destruction,  Capture,  etc.,  of 
Portugtiese  Carracks  [Santa  Cruz, 
Madre  de  Dios,  Las  Cinque  Llagas], 
by  English  seamen.     1592-1594; 

13.  [Giles  Fletcher,  LL.D.] 
Liaa,  or  Poems  of  Love.  The 
Rising  to  the  Crown  of  Richard 
III.    September,  150^. 

14.  Richard  Has  let  on. 
Stranse  and  Wonderful  things  that 
happened  to  him  in  his  Ten  Years* 
Travels  in  many  Foreign  Countries. 
t582>r502.     [Printed  1595. 1 

15.  Willi AU Smith,    Chlotw^ot 


the  complaint  of  the  pasaonate  de- 
spised Shepherd.     15^ 

16.  R[obert]  T[ofte).  Laura 
[U.  Mistress  E.  Caril].  The 
Toys  of  a  Traveller,  or  the  Feast  of 
Fancy.     1597. 

17.  The  Merchant's  Daughter  of 
Bristow  [Bristol].    ?  1600. 

18.  [f  Thomas  Deloney.]  The 
Spanish  Lady's  Love.    ?  1600. 

19.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Monmouth.  Account 
of  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  of  his  ride  to  King  Jambs,  at 
Edinburgh.  a5th>27th  March, 
1603.    [Printed,  1759.] 

90.  T.  M.  I'he  true  narration  of 
the  Entertainment  of  His  Royal 
Majesty  (James  I.)  from  the  time  of 
hU  departure  from  Edinbugh,  till 
his  receiving  at  London.  April- 
May,  1603. 

31.  Michael  Drayton.  Odes. 
1606,  and  1619. 

23.  Love's  Garland,  or  Posies  for 
RingSjetc.     1624. 

93.  Thomas,  third  Lord  Fairfax 
("  Black  Tom  ").  Short  Memorials 
of  some  things  to  be  cleared  during 
my  Command  in  the  Army.  1645- 
1650. 

24.  A  Short  Memorial  of  the 
Northern  Actioni,  during  the  War 
there.    1642-161^5. 

25.  Cupid's  Posies  for  Bracelets, 
Handkerchers,  and  Rings.    1674. 

26.  George  Villiers,  sccon-.! 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  An  Epitaph 
on  Thomas,  third  Lord  Fairfax. 
r  1677. 

27.  W.  P.  Posies  for  Rings,  or 
Mottoes  fit  for  Presents.     X677. 

28.  [Bishop  Edward  Corix- 
STONB.]  Advice  to  a^  Yonng  Re- 
viewer ;  with  a  Specimen  of  the 
Art  {i.e.  a  Mock  Criticism  of  Mil- 
ton's L'AllegroX     1807. 

89.  W.  Hunneman.  Old  King 
CoLB,  his  life  and  death.  txZty 
?i837. 


£nalidb  l^eprints. 


No. 

1.  Milton 

2.  Latimer 

3-  Gosson 

4-  Sidney 

5.  E.  Webbe 

6.  Selden 

7.  Ascham 

8.  Addison 

9.  Lyiy 
10.  viilieFs 
ti.  Gascolgne 

12.  Earle 

13.  Latimer 
14-  More 

15*  Pnttenham 

16.  Howell 

17.  Udall 

18.  Mk.  of  Eves. 

19.  James  L 

20.  Naunton 

21.  Watson 

22.  Hablngton 

23.  Asehani 

24.  Tottel's 

25.  Lever 

76.  W.  Webbe 

27.  Lord  Bacon 

28.  Roy,  etc. 

29.  Raleigh,  etc. 
3<x  Googe 


Text 
Areopagitica        •        •        •         1644 
The  Ploughers     .        •        •        1549 
The  School  of  Abuse     .        •         1579 
An  Apology  for  Poetry  ,      ?  1580 

Travels  •  .  •  .  1590 
Table  Talk  ....  1634-54 
Toxophilus ....  1544 
Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  .  1711-12 
EUPHUES  .         .        •   1579-80 

The  Rehearsal  ,  ,  ,  1671 
The  Steel  Glass,  etc.  .  .  1576 
Micro-eosmographie  .  .  1628 
7  Sermons  before  EDWARD  VI,  1549 
Utopia  ....  1516-57 
TTie  Art  of  English  Poesy  .  1 589 
Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel  1642 
Roister  Doister  .  .  .  1553-66 
The  Revelation,  eXc  .  I1S6-1410 
A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  etc.  1604 
Fragmenia  Regalia  •  •  1653 
Poems  ....  1582-93 
CASTARA  .  •  •  •  1640 
The  Schoolmaster  •  •  1570 
Miscellany  [Songs  and  Sonnets]  1557 
Sermons  ....  1550 
A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry  1586 
A  Hannony  of  the  Essays  1 597-1626 
Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  I  1 528 
JLast  Fight  of  the  •  Revenge  *  1 59 1 

Eghguis^  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets  1563 
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lo  English  Reprints. 

I.    JOHN   MILTON. 

Areopagitlca.    1644. 

(a)  Areopagitica  :  A  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  For  th 
Liberty  of  Unlicetu'd  Printings  To  the  Parliament  of  Engiand, 

ib)  A  Decree  of  Starre-Chamber,  coocerning  Printing,  made  the  eleooith 
of  July  last  past,  1617.  , 

U)  An  Order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  for  the 
R^ulating  of  Printing,  &c.    1643. 

Lord  Macaulay.  He  attacked  the  Kcen«n)|  system  in  that  sublime 
treatise  which  ever^  statesman  should  wear  as  a  sign  upon  bis  hand,  and  as 
frontlets  between  his  eye^.—'JSdinhtrzk  Revitw,^.  344,  August ^  1825. 

H.  Hallam.  Many  passages  in  this  famous  tract  are  admirably  elo- 
quent": an  intense  love  of  liberty  and  truth  Aomts  through  it ;  the  majestic 
soul  of  Milton  breathed  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered  befure. 
^iHtroductiem  U  the  Literuturt  0/  Europe^  iii.  660.    Ed,  1839. 

W.  H.  PRBSCOTT.  The  most  splendid  argument  perhaps  the  world  had 
then  witnessed  on  J)eha]f  of  intellectual  ^khvny.^HistPty  c/  FERDrXAND 
mmd  Isabella,  iiu  391.   Ed,  1845. 

2.     HUGH    LATIMER. 

Ex-Bishop  0/ Worceitcr, 

The  Ploughers.    1549. 

A  notable  Sermon  of  ye  returende  Father  Master  HuGHB 
Latimer,  whiche  he  f  reached  in  ye  Shrouds  at  paules  churcht 
in  Londoft  on  the  xviit  daye  ofjanuatye. 

Sir  R.  Morison.  Did  there  ever^  any  one  (I  say  not  in  England  only, 
but  among  other  nations)  flourish  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  who 

Eeached  the  gospel  more  sincerely,  purely,  and  honestly,  than  Hugh 
ITIMBR,  Bishop  of  Worceittr^—Apomaxu  Catummimrum    .      .    quibus 

Joannes  CocLB US  &^.,  t,  j^,   Ed^isxy, 

^  It  was  in  this  Sermon,  that  Latiusr  JOhimself  an  ex-Bishop)  astonished 
his  generation  by  saying  that  the  Devil  was  the  most  dili^nt  Prelate  and 
Preacher  in  all  England.  "  Ye  shal  neuer  fynde  him  idle  I  warfaual* 
you." 

3.    STEPHEN   GOSSON. 

Stud,  Oxam, 

The  School  of  Abuse.    1579. 

(a)  The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  inuedive 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpilleri 
of  a  Cotntnonweaith  ;  Setting  up  the  Flagge  of  Defiance  to  their 
mischieuous  exercise  and  oturthrffiving  their  oulwarkes,  by  Pro- 
phone  Writers,  Ndturall  reason  and  common  experience,     1 579. 

(b)  An  Apohgie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse,  (^gainst  Poets,  Pipers, 
Players,  and  their  Excusers,  [Dec]     1579. 

*.*  This  attack  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  Sir  Philip  Sidnsy's  writ* 
ing  of  the  following  ApeJoziefbr  Poesie. 

GossoN  was,  in .  succession,  Poet,  Actor«  Dramatist,  Satirist,  and  a 
Puritan  Clergyman. 
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4.     Sir  PHILIP   SIDNEY. 

An  Apology  for  Poetry.    [?  1580.] 

An  ApologU  for  PottrU.     Written  by  the  right  nobU,  vertttcta, 
and  learned  Sir  Vhiia^  Sidney,  Knight,     1595. 

H.  W.  LoNGPBLLOW.  The  defence  of  Poetry  is  a  work  of  rare  meriL  It 
b  a  golden  little  volume,  which  the  scholar  may  lay  beneath  his  pillow,  as 
CiiRvsosTOM  did  the  works  of  ARiST0PHAMBS.~JVi9r^A  Autericam  Rtviiw, 
/.  57.    January,  183a. 

The  Work  thus  divides  itself:— 

Tkg  Etymology  of  Poetry, 
The  Anatomy  o/tht  Effects  0/ Poetry. 
The  Anatomy  o/tke  Parts  0/ Poetry, 
Objections  to  Poetry  answered. 
Criticism  o/ihi  existing  English  Poetry, 

5.     EDWARD  WEBBE, 

A  Chief  Master  Gunner, 

Travels.     1590. 

The  rare  and  most  wonderful  thinges  which  Edward  Webbk 
an  Englishman  borne^  hath  scene  and  passed  in  his  troublesome 
trattaileSf  in  the  Citties  of  lertisalem^  Damasko^  Bethelem  and 
Calely :  and  in  all  the  landes  of  lewrie,  Egipt^  Grecia^  Russia, 
and  in  the  Land  of  Prester  John. 

Wherein  is  set  foorth  his  extreame  slaturie  sustained  many 
yeres  togither,  in  the  Gallies  and  wars  of  the  great  Turk  against 
the  Lcmdes  of  Persia,  Tartaria,  Spaine,  and  Portugall,  with  the 
manner  of  his  releasement  and  coming  to  England,     [  1 590.  ] 

6.    JOHN   SELDEN. 

Table  Talk.    [1634- 1654.] 

Table  Talk:  being  the  Discourses  of  J  OHS  Seldbn,  Es^,  ;  or 
his  Sence  of  various  Matters  of  weight  and  high  consegueme, 
relating  especially  to  Religion  and  State,     1689. 

S.  T.  CoLBRiDCB.  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than 
I  ever  found  in  the  same  number  of  i»gcs  of  any  uninspired  writer.  .  .  . 
0 1  to  have  been  with  Sbldbn  over  hb  glass  of  wine,  makin|[  every  accident 
an  outlet  and  a  vehicle  of  wisdom. -^Zi/rnif^p  Remains^  iii.  361-9.  Ed, 
1836. 

H.  Hallau.  This  very  short  and  small  Volume  gives,  perhaps,  a  more 
exalted  notion  of  Sbldbn's  natural  talents  than  any  of  his  learned  writings. 
-~  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Enroot  iii.  347.     Ed,  1836. 

Above  all  things^  Liberty, 
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7.     ROGER  ASCHAM. 

Toxophilus.    1544. 

Toxophilus^  the  SchoU  of  Shadinffe,  conteynedin  two  hookes. 
To  all  Gentlemen  and  yomen  of  Englande,  pUasaimte  for  tkeyr 

pcstime  to  rede,  and  profitable  for  theyr  use  to  follow  both  in  war 

andpeace* 

In  a  dialogue  between  TOXOPHILVS  and  PatLOLOGUS,  Ascham  not 
only  gives  us  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  Archery  in  our  langiug[e  :  but 
as  he  tells  King  Henry  VIIT.,  in  his  Dedication,  ['this  litle  treatise  was 
purposed,  begou,  and  ended  of  me,  onelie  for  this  intent,  that  Labour, 
Honest  pastime,  and  Vertu  might  recouer  againe  that  place  and  right,  tluit 
Idlenesse,  Unthriftie  Gaming,  and  Vice  hath  put  them  fro.'* 

8.     JOSEPH   ADDISON. 

Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost,     1711-1712. 

From  the  S^ctaior,  being  its  Saturday  issues  between  31  December,  1711, 
and  3  May,  171a.  In  these  papers,  which  constitute  a  Frimcr  to  Paradise 
Lostt  Addison  first  made  known,  and  interpreted  to  the  general  English 
public,  the  great  Epic  poem,  which  had  then  been  published  nearly  half  a 
century; 

After  a  general  dt.scussion  of  the  Fable ^  the  Charactert,  the  Sentiments^ 
the  Language,  and  the  Defects  of  Milton's  Great  Poem  ;  the  Critic  devocei 
a  Paper  to  the  consideration  of  the  Beauties  of  eacli  of  its  Twelve  Books. 

9.     JOHN   LYLY, 

Kfffelistf  IFit,  Poet,  ami  Drantatist, 

Kuphues.     1579-15S0. 

EUPHVES,  the  Anatomy  af  IVit,  Very  pleasant  for  all 
Gentlemen  to  reade,  and  most  necessary  to  remember, 

Wherein  are  conteined  the  delights  that  Wit  followeth  in  his 
youths  by  the  pleasant nesse  of  lotu,  attd  the  happinesse  he  reapeth 
in  age  by  the  perfect  nesse  of  JVisedome,     1579. 

EuPHUES  and  his  England,  Containing  his  voyage  and 
aduetUures,  myxed  with  sxuidry  pretie  discourses  of  honest  Loue, 
the  description  of  the  couutrey,  the  Court,  and  the  manners  of 
thai  Isle,     1580. 

Of  great  importance  in  our  Literary  History 
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10.    GEORGE   VILLIERS, 

Stcond  Dttkt  0/  BuCKtNGHAM, 

The  Rehearsal.    1671. 
The  Rehearsal,  as  it  was  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 

Many  of  the  passages  of  anterior  plays  that  were  parodied  in  this  famoui 
Draniatic  Satire  on  Drydbn  in  the  character  of  DayeS^  are  placed  on 
opposite  pages  to  the  text.  Brian  Fairfax's  remarkable  Ufe  of  this  Duke 
01  Buckingham  is  also  prefixed  to  the  play. 

Tlie  Heroic  Plays,  first  introduced  by  Sir  W.  D' Avenant,  and  afterwardi 
greatly  developed  oy  Drydbn,  are  the  object  of  this  laughable  attack.  Lacy, 
who  acted  the  part  of  Ba  YES^  imitated  the  dress  and  gesticulation  of  Dry- 
dbn. 

The  Poet  repaid  this  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  i6Si, 
by  introducing  him  in  the  character  of  ZlAlRA  in  his  AbsoLOM  and 
ACHJTOPHEL, 

II.     GEORGE   GASCOIGNE, 

Soldier  and  Poet, 

The  Steel  Glass,  &c.     1576. 

(«)  A  Remembrance  of  the  wel  imployed  life,  and  godly  end,  of 
Gborrb  Gaskoigne,  Esquire,  who  deceassed  at  StcUmford  in 
Lincoln  shire,  the  7  of  October,  1577,  The  reporte  </ Geor. 
Whetstons,  Cent,     1577. 

Tlicre  is  only  one  copy  of  this  metrical  Life.  It  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

(^)  Certayne  notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  of 
verse  or  ryme  in  Eftglish.     1575. 

This  is  our  First  printed  piece  of  Poetical  Criticism. 

{c)  The  Steele  Glas, 

Written  in  blank  verse. 

Probably  the  fourth  printed  English  Satire :  those  by  Barclay,  Roy,  and 
Sir  T.  Wyatt  being  the  three  earlier  ones. 

(^  77/^r<>/;///tj;7i/^PHlLOMENE.     An  Elegie,     1 5  76. 

12.    JOHN   EARLE, 

Afterwards  Bishop  of  SALISBURY, 

Microcosmographie.     1628. 

Miiro-cosmographie,  or  a  Peece  of  the  World  discovered ;  in 
Essays  and  Characters. 

This  celebrated  book  of  Characters  is  spraphically  descriptive  of  the  Eng> 
lish  social  life  of  the  time,  as  it  presented  itself  to  a  young  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxferd  ;  including  A  sAe  precise  Hypocrite,  A  Sceptic  m  Religion, 
A  good  old  man,  etc,  ^ 

Tliis  Work  is  a  notable  specimen  of  a  considerable  class  of  books  in  our 
Literature,  full  of  interest :  and  which  help  Posterity  much  better  to  under* 
stand  the  Times  in  wliich  they  were  written. 
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13.     HUGH   LATIMER, 

Ex' Bishop  ^f  Worcester, 
Seven  Sermons  before  £dward  VI.    1549. 

The  fyrste  [—sitteftiA]  Sermon  of  MaysUr  Hughe  Latimer, 
whiche  he  preached  before  the  Kyuges  Maiestie  wyihin  hit  gracti 
palayce  ai  IVestmitisier  on  each  Friday  in  Lent,     1549. 

Sir  Jamss  Mackintosh.  Latimer,  .  .  .  bcavc,  nncere,  booest,  ti>> 
flexible,  not  distinguished  as  a  writer  or  a  scholar,  but  exercising  his-powf 
over  men's  minds  by  a  fervid  eloquence  flowing  from  the  deep  conviciicm 
which  animated  his  plain,  pithy,  and  free  spoken  Sermons. — Hitiory  $/ 
England^  ii.  291.    Ea,  1831. 

14.    Sir  THOMAS   MORE. 

Translation  of  Utopia.     1516--1557. 

A  fmtefull  and  pleasaunt  worke  of  the  best  state  of  a  pubUpu 
7veale,  and  of  the  new  yle  called  Utopia :  Written  in  Latine  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Knyght^  and  translated  into  Englyshe  by 
Ralph  Rob yn son. 

^  Lord  Camp&bll,  Since  Uie  time  of  Plato  there  had  been  no  com|K»i« 
tion  given  to  the  world  which,  for  imagination,  for  philosophical  discrimioa* 
tion,  for  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  government,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  human  action,  for  a  keen  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and 
for  felicity  of  expression,  could  be  compared  to  the  Utopia, — Lives  iff  tkt 
Lord  Chancellors  {Life  o/Sir.  71  Mors),  i.  583.   Ed,  1845. 

In  the  imaginary  country^  of  Utoiua,  Mors  endeavours  to  sketch  out 
,a  State  based  upon  two  principles — (i)  community  of  goods,  no  private 
property ;  and  consequently  (2)  no  use  for  money. 

15.    GEORGE   PUTTENHAM, 

A  Centletnan  Pensioner  to  Quetn  ELIZABETH, 

The  Art  of  English  Poesy.    15S9. 

The  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
Coniriued  into  three  Bookes  :  The  first  of  POETS  astd  POESIB, 
the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornahkut, 

W.  Oldys.  It  contains  many  pretty  observations,  examples,  characters, 
and  fragments  of  poetry  for  those  times,  now  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.— 
Sir  ly ALTER  RALEIGH^  liv,    Ed.  1736. 

O.  Gilchrist.  On  many  accounts  one  of  the  roost  curious  and  entertain* 
ing,  and  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  age  of  Quebn 
£lizadrth.  The  copious  intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition, 
manners,  opinions,  and  the  numerous  specimens  of  coeval  poetry  nowhere  else 
preserved,  contribute  to  form  a  volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and 
yraAyxc—Censura  Literaria^  i.  339.  Ed,  1S05. 

This  is  still  also  an  important  book  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Figures  of  Speech. 


rcas. 

From  the  unique  copv,  which  wants  a  title-page,  now  at  Eton  College  ; 
ul  which  is  thought  to  have  been  printed  in  1^66. 
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16.    JAMES   HOWELL, 

CUrk  ^f  ikt  Council  it  Charles  /. ;  afierwardt  Historiogra^hir  U 

Charles  II, 

Instructions  for  Foreign  TraveL    1642. 
Ifutructions  forforreitu  treeoelle.   Shewing  by  what  cours,  and 
in  whai  compasse  of  tinu^  one  may  take  an  exact  Survey  of  the 
Kingdonui  and  States  of  Christendome^  and  arrive  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Languages^  to  good  purpose. 

The  MURRA  K,  BjCDEKMRt  and  Practical  Guidt  to  the  Grand  Tour 
of  Europe,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  the  finishing  touch  to'  the 
complete  education  of  an  English  Gentleman. 

The  route  sketched  out  by  this  delightfully  quaint  Writer,  is  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holbnd.  'llie 
lime  allowM  is  3  years  and  4  montiu  :  the  months  to  be  spent  in  travelling, 
the  years  in  residence  at  the  diiferent  cities. 

17.     NICHOLAS  UDALL, 

Master,  yirtt  of  Eton  Coltegt,  then  of  Wtstmiiuter  School 

Roister  Doister.    [i  553-1 566.] 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  true  English  Comedy  that  ever  cams  to  the 
press. 

Fi 
and 

Dtamatis  Persona, 
Ralph  Roistbk  Doistbr. 
Matthbw  Mbbrycrrbk. 

Gawin  Goodluck,  affianced  to  Dame  Custancb. 
Tristram  Tbwstv,  his  Mend, 
DoBiNBT  Doughty,  "  Mtr"  to  RotsTER  Doister. 
Tom  Trubpbnny,  servant  to  Dame  Custancb. 
Sim  Subbsby,  servant  to  Goooluck. 
Scrivener, 
Harpax. 

Dame  Chbistiam  Custancb,  a  u/idoto, 
Marcbry  Mumblbcrust,  tter  nurse, 
Ti  bbt  Talk  apacb  >     .  .^  ,„^ . .  .„ , 
AnnotAlyfacb    J     f^r  maidens. 

18.     A  Monk  of  Evesham, 

The  Revelation,  Ac.    ii86[-i4io].    1485. 

IT  Here  begynnyth  a  marvellotis  rettelacion  that  was  schewyd 
of  almighty  god  by  sent  Nycholas  to  a  monke  of  Euyshamme  yn 
the  days  of  Kynge  Richard  thefyrst.    And  theyere  of  owre  lord^ 

M,C,Lxxxxvi, 

One  of  the  rarest  of  English  books  printed  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
printers,  William  db  Maclinia  ;  who  printed  this  text  about  1465,  in  the 
l\fetime  0/  CaXTON. 

The  essence  of  the  story  is  as  old  as  it  professes  to  be  ;  but  contains  later 
additions,  the  orthography^  being  of  about  1410.  It  is  very  devoutly  writien, 
and  contains  a  curious  Vision  of  Purgatory. 

llie  writer  is  a  prototype  of  Bunyan  :  and  his  description  of  the  Gate  in 
the  Crystal  Wall  of  Heaven,  and  of  the  solemn  and  marvellously  sweet 
Peal  of  the  Bells  of  Heaven  that  came  to  him  through  it,  is  very 
beautiful. 
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19.     JAMES  I. 

A  Counterblast  to  Tobacco.     1604. 
{a)  The  Essays  of  a  Prentise^  in  the  Diuine  Art  of  Poesie, 

Printed  while  Jambs  VI.  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh  in  1585  :  and  includei 
Ane  Short  treaihe^  conieining ionti  RtuUs  and  Cantelis  to  be  obserttit  anJ 
eschewit  in  Scottit  Poesies  vrhich  is  another  very  early  piece  of  primed 
Poetical  Criticism. 

{b)  A  Cotmiarblaste  to  Tobacco,     1604. 

To  this  text  has  been  added  a  full  account  of  th*  tnirodttction  mnd  Emflf 
ttse  0/  Tobacco  in  England,  The  herb  first  came  into  use  in  Europe  as  a 
medicinal  leaf  for  poultices :  smoking  it  was  afterwards  learnt  from  the 
American  Indians* 

Our  Royal  Author  thus  sums  up  his  opinion  !— 

"A  custome  lothsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harraefuil  to  the 
braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking  fume  thereof 
nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless. 

20.     Sir  ROBERT  NAUNTON, 

Master  o/thi  Court  0/  Wards, 

Fragmenta  Regalia.     1653. 

Fragmenta  Regalia:  or  Observations  on  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Aer  Times  and  Favourites,    [1630.] 

Naunton  writes : — 

"  And  thus  I  have  delivered  up  this  my  poor  Essay  ;  a  little  Draught  of 
this  great  Princess,  and  her  Times,  with  the  Servants  of  her  State  and 
favour." 

21.     THOMAS  WATSON, 

Londomr^  Student-at-Latu. 

Poems.    1 582- 1 593. 

(a)  The  *Eiraro/xira^(a  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Lotte, 

Divided  into  tzuo  parts :  whereof  the  first  expresseth  the 
Author* s  sufferance  in  Loue:  the  latter ^  his  long  faneell  to  Lorn 
aiid  all  his  iyrannie,     15S2. 

{b)  Melibceus,  Sive  Ecloga  in  obitum  ffonoratissimi  Viri 
Domini  Francisci  Walsinghami.     1590. 

(<-)  The  same  translated  into  English^  by  the  Anther,     1590. 

{d)  The  Tears  of  Fancier  or  Lotte  disdained,     1593. 

From  the  untune  copy,  wanting  Sonnets  9-16,  in  the  possession  of  S 
Christie  Miller,  Esq.,  of  BritwcU. 
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22.    WILLIAM  HABINGTON, 

Castara.    1640. 

Castara.     The  third  Edition,     Corrected  and  augmented, 

Castara  was  Lady  Lucy  Herbert,  the  youogest  child  of  the  first 
Lord  Powis  ;  and  these  Poems  were  chiefly  marks  of  aflfectton  durinfi^  a  pure 
courtship^  followed  by  a  happy  marriage.  With  these,  are  also  Songs  ol 
Friendship,  especially  those  referring  to  the  Hon.  George  Talbot. 

In  addition  to  these  Poems,  there  are  four  prose  Characters ;  on  A 
Mistress,  A  Wi/g,  A  Friend,  and  The  Holy  Mam. 

23.  ROGER  ASCHAM, 

The  Schoolmaster.     1570. 

The  Scholemastery  or  plane  and  perfite  rvay  of  teachyng 
children  to  understand^  write,  ami  speake,  in  Latin  long,  but 
specially  purposed  for  the  priuaie  brynging  up  of  youth  in  Icntle- 
man  atul  Noble  mens  houses^  <5r*.'. 

This  celebrated  Work  contains  the  storjr  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  delight 
in  reading  Pla  TO,  an  attack  on  the  Italtanated  Englishman  of  the  time, 
and  much  other  information  not  specified  in  the  above  title. 

In  it,  AscHAM  gi%'cs  us  very  fully  his  pl.in  of  studying  Langu.iges,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  double  translation  of  a  model  booh, 

24.  HENRY  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Surrey, 

Sir   THOMAS   WYATT. 

NICHOLAS  GRIMALD. 

Lord  VAUX. 

Totters  Miscellany.    5  June,  1557. 

Songes  and  Somites,  written  by  the  right  honottrahle  Lorde 
Henry  Howard  late  Earle  ^Surrey,  and  other. 

With  39  additional  Poems  from  the  second  edition  by  the  same  printer, 
Richard  Tottkl,  of  31  July,  1557. 

This  celebrated  Collection  is  the  First  of  our  Poetical  Miscellanies,  and 
also  the  first  appearance  in  print  of  any  considerable  number  of  English 
Sonnets. 

Tottel  in  his  Address  to  the  Reader,  says  :  — 

*'  lluit  to  haue  wel  written  in  verse,  yes^.  and  in  small  parcelles,  deserueth 
great  praise,  the  workes  of  diuers  Latines,  Italians,  and  other,  doe  proue 
sufficiently.  That  our  tong  is  able  in  that  kynde  to  do  as  praise  wort  hely  as 
ye  rest,  the  honorable  stile  of  the  noble  earle  of  Surrey,  and  the  wcigbthiesse 
of  the  depewttted  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elders  verse,  with  seuerall  graces  in 
sondry  good  EnglLshe  writers,  doe  show  abundantly. 
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25,     Rev.  THOMAS  LEVER, 

Fellova  and  Prtachtr  0/  St,  John's  ColUse^  Catnbridgt. 

Sermons.     1550. 

(a)  A  fruUfitU  Sermon  in  PauUs  church  at  Londim  in  thi 
Shroudes, 

{b)  A  SenttcH  preached  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  before  thi 
Kynges  Maiestie^  and  his  honourable  ComiselL 

(c)  A  Sermon  preached  cU  Pauls  Crosse,     1550. 

These  Sermons  are  reprinted  from  the  original  edition<(,  which  are  of 
extreme  raritv.  They  throw  much  light  on  the  communistic  theories  of  the 
Norfolk  rebels ;  and  the  one  at  Paul's  Cross  contains  a  curious  account 
of  Cambridge  University  life  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

26.  WILLIAM  WEBBE, 

Graduate. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.     1586. 

A  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  Together  with  the  Authors 
iudgement^  touching  the  reformation  of  our  English  Verse. 

Another  of  the  early  pieces  of  Poetical  Criticism,  written  in  the  year  in 
which  Shakbspeare  is  supposed  to  have  left  Stratford  for  London. 
Only  two  copies  of  this  Work  are  known,  one  of  these  was  sold  for  £t\. 

This  Work  should  be  read  with  Stanyhurst's  Tnuislatiam  of  ySneidt 
/.>/K,  1589,  see  p.  64.  Webbb  was  an  advocate  of  Englidi  Hexameters ; 
and  here  translates  Virgil's  first  two  Eglogues  into  them.  He  also  trans* 
lates  into  Sapphics  Colin's  Song  iu  the  Fourth  Eglogue  of  Spenser's 
She/benfs  Calendar, 

27.  FRANCIS  BACON. 

afterwards  Lord  Vervlam  Viscount  St.  A  LEANS, 

A  Harmony  of  the  Essays^  &c.     1 597-1626. 

And  after  my  manner,  /  alter  ever,  when  I  add.  So  that  nothing  it 
JInisAed,  tiilallbefiKisked,~S\x  Francis  Bacon«  27  Febu,  i6io-[ii]. 

{a)  Essays^  Religious  Afeditations,  and  Places  of  perswasion 
and  disswasion,     1 597. 

(b)  The  Writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight  the  Kinges 
Soilicitor  General  in  Moralities  Policies  Historie. 

{c)  The  Essaies  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Knight,  the  Kingt 
Solliciter  General L 

{d)  T7te  Essayes  or  Counsells,  Civill  and  Afo rail  of  FtiAliClS 
lord  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban.     1625. 
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28.  WILLIAM  ROY.  JEROME  BARLOW. 

Franciscan  Friars^ 

Read  me,  and  be  not  wroth  Z    [152S.] 

(a)  Rede  me  and  be  noti  wro/At, 
For  I  smye  no  thfnxe  but  trothe. 
I  will  ascende  fnakynge  my  state  so  hye^ 
That  myfomPcus  honoure  shaU  never  dye. 
O  Cayty/e  when  thou  thynkest  least  of  alt, 
With  confusion  then  shalt  have  a/all. 
This  is  the  famous  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  the  First  English 
Protestant  book  ever  printed,  not  being  a  portion  of  Holy  Scripture.    See 
p.  99  for  the  Fifth  such  book. 

The  next  two  pieces  form  one  book>  prtoted  by  Hans  Lurr,  at  Marburg, 
in  1530. 

(h)  A  proper  dydloge^  behvene  a  Gentilltnan  atui  a  husband- 
many  eche  complaynynge  to  other  their  miserable  calamite,  through 
the  anibicion  of  the  clergy e, 

(0  ^  compendious  old  treatyse^  shewynge^  how  that  toe  ought 
to  have  the  scripture  in  En^lysshe, 

29.  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.    GERVASE 
MARKHAM.    J.  H.  van  LINSCHOTEN. 

The  Last  FJght  of  the  "  Revenge."    r59i. 

(a)  A  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  lies  of  Acores^ 
this  last  la  Sommer,  Betwixt  the  Reuenge,  one  of  her 
Modesties  Shippes^  and  an  Armada  of  the  King  of  Spaim. 

I  By  Sir  W.  Raleigh.] 

(b)  The  most  honorable  Tragedie  of  Sir  Richard  Grinuilb, 
Knight,     1595. 

[ByGERVASB  Markham.) 

(c)  [The  Fight  and  Cyclone  at  the  Azores, 

[By  Jav  Huyghem  van  Linschotbn.] 
Several  accounts  are  here  given  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Sea 
fights  in  our  Naval  History. 

30.  BARNABE  GOOGE. 

figlogues,  epitaphs,  and  Sonnets.     1563. 
EglogSy  Epyt&pheSf  and  Sonettes  Newly  written  by  Barnabe 

GooOE. 

Three  co^es  only  known.    Reprinted  from  the  Huth  copy. 

In  the  prefatory  t^otes  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  GOOGF,  will  be 
found  an  account  of  the  trouble  he  had  in  winning  Mary  Darbll  for  his 
wife. 

A  new  Literature  generally  begins  with  imitations  and  translations. 
When  this  book  first  appeared,  Translations  were  all  the  nj^t  amon||^  the 
'*  young  England  "  of  the  day.  This  Collection  of  original  Occasional 
Verse  is  therefore  the  more  noticeable.  The  Introduction  giv^  a  glimpse 
of  the  principal  Writers  of  the  time,  such  as  the  Authors  of  the  Mirror j^r 
Magistrates t  the  Translators  of  Seneca's  Tragedies^  etc,  and  including 
Siicn  names  as  Baldwin,  Bavanob,  Blundbston,  Nbvillb,  North, 
Norton,  Sackvillb,  and  Velvbrton. 


20        Works  in  the  Old  Spelling. 

The  English  Scholar's  Library. 

16  Porta  are  now  published,  in  Cloth  Boards,  £2  is. 

Any  part  may  be  obtained  separately. 

The  general  character  of  this  Seiies  will  be  gathered 

from  the  following  pages:— 2z-a6. 

$,    d. 

1.  William  Caxton.    Reynard  the  Fox.    1    6 

2.  John  Knox.    The  First  Blast  of  the 

Trumpet 16 

3.  Clement    Robinson    and    others.       A 

handful  of  Pleasant  Delights     .    1    6 

4.  [Simon  Fish.]     A  Supplication  for 

the  Beggars 16 

5.  \Rev.  John  Udall.]    Diotrephes.        .     1    6 

6.  [  ?  ]    The  Return  from  Parnassus  .    1    G 

7.  Thomas  Decker.    The  Seven  Deadly 

Sins  of  London  .16 

8.  Edward   Arber.     An  Introductory 
Sketch  to  the  **  Martin   Harpre- 

late"  Controversy,  1588-1590     .    3    0 

9.  \R€v.  John  Udall.)     A  Demonstra- 

tion of  Discipline  .  .16 

10.  Richard    Stanihurst.     **^neid    L- 

IV, "  in  English  hexameters.        •        .30 

11.  "The  Epistle ••  .       .  •       .16 

12.  Robert  Green.    Henaphon        •        .16 

1 3.  George  Joy.  An  Apology  to  William 

Tyndale 16 

14.  Richard  Barnfield.     Poems      •        .30 

15.  Bp,  Thomas  Cooper.   An  Admonition 

to  the  People  of  England  .80 

16.  Captain  John  Smith.     Works.      11 20 

pages.    Six  Facsimile  Maps.     2  Vols  .   12    6 
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I.    William  Caxton, 

ourjirst  Printer. 

Translation  of  ReYNARD  THE  FOX.     14S1. 
[Colophon.]      /  hatie  not  added  tte  myniushed  but  haue 
folowed  as  nyghe  as  I  can  my  copye  which  ivas  in  dutche  \  and  by 
we  William  Caxton  translated  in  to  this  rude  atid  symplc 
englyssh  in  thle]  abbey  of  westnustre. 

Interesting  for  its  own  sake ;  but  especially  as  being  translated  as  well  as 
printed  by  Caxton,  who  finished  the  printing  on  6  June,  1481. 

llie  Story  is  the  History  of  the  Three  fVatidulent  Escapes  of  the  Fox 
from  punishment,  the  record  of  the  Defeat  of  Justice  by  flattering  lips  and 
dishonourable  deeds.  It  also  shows  the  struggle  between  the  power  of 
Words  and  the  power  of  Blows,  a  conflict  between  Mind  and  Matter.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  physically  weak  to  have  Eloquence :  the  blame  of 
Rkykard  is  in  the  frightful  misase  he  makes  of  iL 

The  author  says,  'There  is  in  the  world  much  seed  left  of  the  Fox, 
which  now  over  all  groweth  and  corocth  sore  up,  though  they  have  no  red 
beards." 

2.    John  Knox, 

the  Scotch  Reformer. 

Thk  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  &g. 

1558. 

(a)   The  First  Blast  of  a  Trumpet  against   the  monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women, 
{hi)  The  Propositions  to  be  entreated  in  the  Second  Blast. 

This  work  was  wrung  out  of  the  heart  of  John  Knox,  while,  at  Dieppe, 
he  heard  of  the  martyr  fires  of  England,  and  was  anguished  thereby.  At 
that  moment  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  and  therein  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  World,  lay  in  the  laps  of  four  women — Mary  of  Loraine,  tne  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  her  daughter  Mary  (the  Queen  of  Scots);  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  :  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

The  Volume  was  printed  at  Geneva. 

{c)  Knox's  apoldgetical  Defence  of  his  FIRST  Blast,  &c.,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.     1559. 

3.    Clement  Robinson, 

and  divert  dhers, 

A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights. 

1584. 

A  Handeful  of  pleasant  deliles.  Containing  sundrie  new  Sonets 
and  delectable  Histories^  in  diners  kindes  of  Afeeten  Newly 
deuised  to  the  newest  tunes  that  are  now  in  vse^  to  be  sung  : 
euerie  Sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper  Tune,  With  new 
additions  of  certain  Songs,  to  verie  late  deuised  Notes^  not 
commonly  kttoweft,  nor  vsed  heretofore, 

Opneua  quotes  from  A  Nasegaie,  &»c.,  in  this  Poetical  Miscellany  ;'o( 
which  only  one  copv  is  now  known. 

It  also  contains  the  earliest  text  extant  of  the  Ladie  Greens lecwet,  which 
first  appeared  four  years  previously. 

This  IS  the  Third  printed  Poetical  Miscellany  in  our  language. 
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4.   [Simon  Fish, 

of  Cray* s  /im.] 

A  Supplication  for  the  Beggars. 

[?  1529.] 

A  Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars^ 

Stated  by  J.  Fox  to  have  been  distributed  in  the  streetk  of  London  on 
Candlemas  Day  (9  Feb.,  i5'9]* 

This  is  the  Fifth  Protestant  book  (not  bang  a  portion  of  Holy  Scnptttre 
that  was  printed  in  the  English  Language. 

The  authonhip  of  this  anonymous  tract,  is  fixed  by  a  passage  in  Sir  T. 
More's  A^^Utft  of  i533i  quoted  in  the  Introduction. 

5.    [Rev.  John  Udall, 

Alinister  at  Kingtton  <m  Thames.^ 

DiOTREPHES.    [1588] 

77ie  state  of  the  Church  of  Englande^  laid  open  in  a  conference 
betmene  Diotrephes  a  Byshopp,  Tertullus  a  Pafisfe,  De- 
metrius an  vstirer,  Pandochus  an  fnnehce/er,  and  Paule  a 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God, 

This  is  the  forerunning  tract  of  the  MARTIN  MARPRBLATE  CcmtrQ- 
versy.  For  the  production  of  it,  Robert  Waldbgravk,  the  printer,  was 
ruined  :  and  so  became  available  for  the  printing  of  the  Martinist  invectives. 

The  scene  of  the  Dialogue  is  in  Pandochus  s  Inn,  which  is  in  a  posting" 
town  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh. . 

6.  L    ?    ] 
The  Return  fro  m  Parnassus. 

[Acted  1602.]     1606. 

T'he  Retume  from  Pernassus :  or  The  Scourge  of  Simony, 
Pnbliquely  cuted  by  the  Students  in  Saint  lohns  Coliedge  in 
Cambridge, 

This  play,  written  by  a  University  man  in  December,  x6ot,  brings 
William  Kbmp  and  Richard  Burbagb  op  to  the  Stjige,  and  makes  tlMtn 
speak  thus :  •^. 

"  Kbmp.  Few  of  the  vniuersity  pen  plaj^  well.-Uiey  smell  UBt ''MKk:<tf 
that  writer  Ottiii  and  that  wtiter  Metamorpk^Ut  and  talke  Wp  mi^kut 
Pmtr^iMa  and  tnppiter.  Why  herees  our  f«U^w  i*A«^ef/rAnrpiitsroem 
all  downe,  I  \Ay\  and  Bet^  Ipnson  too.  O  that  B^i%-  hns9n  is  a  pestilent 
fellow,  he  brought  vp  Horace  giuing  the  Poets  a  ptU^bakour  fellow  Shakt' 
tpeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  beray  on  credit : 

"  Burbagb.    It's  a  shrewd  fellow  indeed  : " 

What  this  controversy  between  Shakkspbarb  and  Jonson  ^n'as.  has  not 
yet  been  cleared  up.  It  was  evidently  recent,  when  (in  Dec.,  x0ox)  this 
play  was  written. 
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7.     Thomas  Decker, 

The  Dramatist, 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of 
London,  &g.   1606. 

The  seuen  deadly  Sinnes  of  London :  drawn  in  senen  senerall 
Coaches^  throtigh  the  seum  seuerall  Gates  of  the  Cities  bringing 
the  Plagtu  with  them, 

A  prose  Allegorical  Satire,  giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  London  life,  iD 
October,  x6o6. 
The  seven  sins  are— 

Fraudulbnt  Bankruptcy. 
Lying. 

Candlelight  {fietdnf  Darknui)* 
Sloth. 

Apishness  {Chat^tt  of  Fashion). 
Shaving (C>k«a/f«j?),  and  Cruelty. 
Their  chariots,  drivers,  pages,  attendants,  and  followers,  are  all  allegori- 
cally  described. 

8.     The  Editor. 

An  Tntrodugtort  Sketch  to  the 
Martin  Marprelate  Controversy. 

1588-1590. 

(a)   The  general  Episcopal  Administration^  Censorship^  dr'r. 

\b)  The  Origin  of  the  Controversy, 

\c\  Depositions  and  Examinatiotu. 

\d)  State  Documents, 

\e)  The  Brief  held  by  Sir  John   PUCKERING,  against  the 

Martinists, 

The  Rev.  J.  Udall  (who  was,  however,  not  a  Martinist)  ;  Mrs.  Crans, 
of  Molesev,  Rev.  J.  Pbnry,  Sir  R.  Knigiitlry,  of  Fawsley.  near  North* 
ampton ;  Humphrey  Newman,  the  London  cobbler ;  John  Hales,  Esq.,  of 
Coventry :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrekston,  of  Wolston :  Joe  Throckmorton, 
Esq. ;  Henry  Sharps,  bookbinder  of  Northampton,  and  the  four  printers. 

(/■)  Miscellaneous  Information, 

(g)  Who  were  the  Writers  who  wrote  under  (he  name  of  MaR' 
TIN  Marprelate? 

9.     [Rev.    John    Udall, 

Minister  at  Kingston  on  Thames,^ 

A  Demonstration  of  Discipline.   1588. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  trueth  of  thai  discipline  which 
Christe  hath  prescribed  in  his  wordefor  the  gouertument  of  his 
Churchy  in  alltinus  andplcues^  vntil  the  ettde  of  the  worlde. 

Printed  with  the  secret  Martinist  presft,  at  East  Molesey,  near  Hampton 
Court,  in  July,  1588 ;  and  secretly  distributed  with  the  Epitome  in  the 
following  Novemlier. 

For  this  Work,  Udall  lingered  to  death  in  prison. 

It  is  perhapM  the  most  complete  argument,  in  our  language,  for  Presby- 
terian Puritanism,  as  it  was  then  understood.  Its  author  a.sserted  for  it,  the 
infallibility  of  a  Divine  Logic  ;  but  two  generations  had  not  passed  away, 
before  (under  the  teachings  of  Experience)  much  of  this  Church  Polity  had 
been  discarded. 
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10.  Richard   Stanyhurst, 

iht  Irish  Historian, 

Tramiadon  e/"^NElD  I. -IV.     1582. 

Thet  first  fovre  Bookes  of  ViRGIL  his  yEncis  translated  ittioc 
Ett^iish  heroical  [i.r.,  hexameter]  verse  by  Richard  Stany- 
hurst, 7vyth  ooiher  PoHUal  diuises  theretoo  annejced. 

Imprinted  at  Leiden  in  Hoiiattd  by  lOHN  Pates,  Anna 
M,D,LXXXIL 

This  is  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  n-otcsque  books  in  the  English 
language  ;  and  having  been  printed  in  Flanders,  the  original  Edition  is  of 
txtrtmt  rarity. 

The  present  tc^t  is,  by  the  kindness  of  Ix>rd  Ashburnham  and  S. 
Christib-Miller,  Esq-,  reprinted  from  the  only  two  copies  known,  neither 
of  which  is  unite  perfect. 

Gadrirl  Harvev  desired  to  be  cpitaphcd,  The  Inventor  0/  tlu  Engliik 
Hexameter',  and  Stanyhurst,  in  imitating  him.  went  further  than  any 
one  else  in  maltreating  English  words  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  Classical  feet 

11.  Martin  Marprelale. 
The  Epistle.    1588. 

Oh  read  ouer  D,  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a  worthy  worke: 
Or  an  epitome  of  the  fyrste  Booke  of  that  right  worshipftdl  vol- 
ume,  written  against  the  Piiritanes^  in  the  defence  of  the  ncble 
cleargie,  by  as  ivorshipfull  a  prieste^  JOHN  Bridges,  Presbyter^ 
Priest  or  Elder ^  doctor  of  Diuillitie^  cutd  Deane  of  Sarttm, 

The  Epitome  [/.  26]  is  not  yet  published^  but  it  shall  be,  7vhen 
the  Byshops  are  at  conzfenient  leysnre  to  view  the  same.  In  the 
meane  time^  let  them  be  content  with  this  leanud  Epistle, 

Printed  oversea^  in  Ettrope,  within  two  furlongs  of  a  Boun^ 
sing  Priest,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  M.  Marprelate,  gentle- 
man, 

12.     Robert   Greene,    m.a. 
Menaphon.   1589. 

Menapiion.  Camillas  alarum  to  slumbering  EuFHUES, 
in  his  melahcholie  Cell  at  Silexedra,  Wherein  are  deciphered 
the  variable  effects  of  Fortune,  the  wonders  of  Loue,  the  triumphes 
of  ituonstant  Time.  Displaying  in  sundrie  conceipted  passions 
{figured  in  a  coutimtcUe  Historie)  the  Trophecs  that  Virtue 
carrieth  triumphant,  maugre  the  wrcUh  of  Enuie,  or  the  resolu- 
tion of  Fortune, 

One  of  Grbrnb's  novels  with  Tom  Nash's  Preface,  so  important  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  earlier  Hamlut^  before  Shakespbarb's  trasredy. 

Greene's  "  love  pamphlets"  were  the  most  popular  Works  of  Fiction  is 
England,  up  to  the  appearance  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcmdim  in  1590W 
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13.     George  Joy, 

on  early  Proteslnnt  Rt/ormcr. 

An  Apology  to  Tindalk.    153s- 

An  Apdogye  made  by  George  Jo  ye  to  satisfye  {if  it  may  be) 
W.  Tin  dale:  to  pourge  and  drfencU  himsetj  ageinst  so  many 
sdaundtrcust  lyes  fayncd  vpon  him  in  Tindal's  vmharilable 
and  unsober  Pystle  so  well  worthy e  to  be  prefixed  {ox  the  Reader  to 
induce  him  into  the  understanding  of  hys  new  Testament  dili- 

fently  corrected  and  printed  in  the  yearc  of  our  Lorde,  1534,  in 
fouember  [Antwerp,  27  Feb.,  1535. 

This  almost  lost  book  is  our  only  authority  in  respect  to  the  surreptitious 
editions  of  the  English  Neiu  Testarnrnt,  which  were  printed  for  the  Enjilish 
market  with  very  many  errors,  by  Antwerp  printers  who  knew  not  English, 
in  the  interval  between  Tindale  s  first  editions  in  1526,  and  his  revised  Text 
(above  referred  to)  in  1534. 

14.     Richard   Barnfield. 

cf  DartastoH,  Staffordshire. 

Poems.    1594-1598. 

The  ajft'ctionate  Shepherd,  Containing  the  Complaint  o* 
Daphnis/?/-  the  Loue  of  Ganymede. 

In  the  following  Work,  Barnpield  states  that  this  is  "an  imitation  of 
Virgitt^  in  the  second  Eglogue  oi  A  texts." 

Cynthia.  IVith  Certaine  Sonnets^  and  the  Legend  of  Cas- 
sandra.    1595. 

The  Author  thus  concUides  his  Preface  :  '*  Thus  hoping  you  will  beare 
with  my  rude  conceit  o(  Cynfhia  (if  for  no  other  cause,  yet,  for  that  it  is  the 
First  Imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet,  Maister  Spencer ^  in  his 
Fayrie  Queene),  1  leaiie  you  to  the  reading  of  that,  which  1  so  much  desire 
may  breed  your  delight.' 

The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia  :  or^  The  Praise  of  Money, 

1598. 
Two  of  the  Poems  in  this  Text  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Sh\ke- 
SPEARB.    The  disproof  is  given  in  the  Introduction. 

15.     T[homas]   C[ooper]. 

\Bishopo/\VtNCHESTER.\ 

Admonition  to  the  People  of 

England. 

An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England'  Wherein  are  an- 
swered^  not  onley  the  slaunderotu  vntruethes^  reprochftdly  vttered 
/^y  Martin  the  Libeller^  but  also  many  other  Crimes  Ity  some  of 
his  broode,  objected  generally  against  all  Bishops^  and  the  chief e  of 
the  Cleargie^  purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of 
the  Church,     [fan,  1589]. 

This  is  the  official  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Hierarchy,  to  MARTIN  MAR- 
FRELAlEt  Epistle  of  (Nov.)  1508  :  see  No.  11.  on  /».  24. 

It  was  published  between  the  appearance  of  the  Epistle  and  tliat  of  tho 
Epitome, 
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1 6.     Captain  John   Smith, 

Prtsidtnt  of  Virginia^  a$ul  AdwirtU  0/ Ntw  Engtattdi, 
WORKS 160S-163I.      2  vols,  I2J.  dd. 

A  complete  edition,  with  six  facsimile  plates. 

Ooeaslon  was  taken,  in  the  preparation  of  this  Edition.  di!;pas* 
sionately  to  test  the  Author's  statements.  The  result  is  pcifeclly 
satisfactory.  The  Lincolnshire  Captain  is  to  be  implicitly  believed 
in  all  that  he  relates  of  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Texts  in  this  Volume  : — 

ii.)  A  trae  Belatlon  of  Occuxrences  In  Virginia.    z6o8. 
3.)  A  K&p  of  Virginia.    16x2. 
3.)  A  Description  of  New  England.    1616. 
New  England's  Trials.    1620  and  1622. 
The  History  of  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bermuda. 

An  Accidence  for  young  Seamen.    1626. 
His  trae  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations.   1630. 
Advertisements  for  Planters  In  New  England,  or  any- 
1631. 

The  first  Three  English  Books  on 
America.     ]J.  151 0-^555- 

This  work  is  a  perfect  Encyclopaedia  respecting  tlie  earliest 
Spanish  and  English  Voyages  to  America. 

Stnail  Paper  Edition,  456  />/.,  in  Oiu  Volume^  Demy  4A», 
£1  IS. 

Large  Paper  Edition  in  One  Volume,  Royal  4/^,  £^  31. 
The  Three  Books  are — 

(z.)  Of  the  new  landes,  etc.  Printed  at  Antwerp  about  iqix. 
This  is  the  first  English  book  in  which  the  word  America  \i.e. 
Armonica]  occurs. 

(2.)  A  Treatise  of  tlie  new  India,  etc.  Translated  by 
Richard  Eden  from  Sebastian  MukKster's  Cosmography. 
and  printed  in  1553.     The  Second  English  Book  on  America. 

(3.)  The  Decades  of  the  New  World,  etc.,  by  Pietro  Martirr 
[Petrus  Martyr],  translated  by  Richard  Eden,  and  printed  in 
1555.  'J he  Third  English  Book  on  Amefica.  Shakespeare 
obtained  the  character  of  Caliban  from  this  Work. 

A  List  of  837  London  Publishers, 

1553-1640. 

This  Master  Key  to  English  BibIiogi*aphy  for  the  period  also 
gives  the  approximate  period  that  each  Publisher  was  in  busi* 
ness. 

Demy  i^o,  Z^PPn  los,  6d,  net. 
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THE  ONLY   KNOWN   FRAGMENT    OF 

The  First  printed 
English  New  Testament,  in  Quarto. 

By  W.  TINDALE  and  W.  ROY. 
Sixty  photO'lithographed pagis  ; preceded  by  a  critical  PREFACE* 

Briefly  told,  the  story  of  tliis  profoundly  interesting  work  is  as 
follows : — 

In  1524  TiNDALE  went  from  London  to  Hamburgh ;  where 
remaining  for  about  a  year,  be  journeyed  on  to  Cologne ;  and 
there,  assisted  by  WiLLlAM  ROY,  subsequently  the  author  of  the 
satire  on  WoLSEY,  Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrotke\^  p,  X9I,  he  began 
this  first  edition  in  4to,  with  glosses,  of  the  English  New  Testament. 

A  virulent  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  CochLuEUS,  at  that  time  an 
exile  in  Cologne,  learnt,  through  giving  wine  to  the  printer'A  men, 
that  P.  QuENTAL  the  printer  had  in  hand  a  secret  edition  of  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  English  New  Testament.  In  great  alarm,  he 
informed  Herman  Rinck,  a  Senator  of  the  city,  who  moved  the 
Senate  to  stop  the  printing  ;  but  CoCHLiEUS  could  neither  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  Translators,  nor  a  sheet  of  the  impression. 

Tin  DALE  and  Roy  fled  with  the  printed  sheets  up  the  Rhine  to 
Worms  ;  and  there  completing  this  edition,  produced  also  another 
in  8vo,  without  glosses.  Both  editions  were  probably  in  England  by 
March,  1526. 

Of  the  six  thousand  copies  of  which  they  together  were  com- 
posed, there  remain  but  this  fragment  of  the  First  commenced 
edition,  in  4to ;  and  of  the  Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  one  complete 
copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  and  an 
imperfect  one  in  that  of  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

In  the  Preface,  tlie  original  documents  are  given  intact,  in 
connection  with 

Evidence  connected  with  the  first  Tvto  Editions  of  the  English 
New  Testament,  viz.,  in  Quarto  and  Octavo — 
I.    William  Tinoale's  antecedent  career. 
II.    The  Printing  at  Cologne. 

III.  The  Printing  at  Worms. 

IV.  William  Roy's  connection  with  these  Editions 
V.    Tlie  landing  and  distribution  in  England. 

VI.    The  persecution  in  England. 

Typographical  and  Literary  Emdence  connected  with  the  present 
Fragment — 

1.    It   was   printed   for   Tindale   by  Peter   Quental  at 

Cologne,  before  1526. 
II.    It  is  not  a  portion  of  the  separate  Gospel  of  Matthew  printed 

previous  to  that  year. 
III.     It  Is  therefore  certainly  a  fragment  of  the  Quarto. 
Is  the  Quarto  a  translation  of  Luther's  German  Version  f 
Text.     The   prologge.      Inner    Marginal    References.      Outer 
Marginal  Glosses. 
•^*  For  a  continuation  of  this  Story  see  G.  Joy's  Apology  at  p.  25. 
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Captain   WILLIAM  SIBORNE. 

The  Waterloo  Campaign.    1815. 

4tli  Ed.     Crown  Svo.     832  pa^es,     13  Medallion  FortraUs  of 
Generals,     1 5  Maps  and  Plans. 

Bound  in  Red  Cloih,  uncut  edges.    Five  Shillings,  Net 

The  Work  is  universally  regarded  to  be  the  best  general  Account 
in  the  English  language  of  the  Twenty  Days*  War  :  including  the 
Battles  of  Quatrc  Bras,  Ligny,  Waterloo,  and  Wavre ;  and  the 
subsequent  daring  March  on  Paris.  It  is  as  fair  to  the  French  as 
it  is  to  the  Allies. 


WILLIAM  BEATTY,  M.D.,  Surgeon  of  H. M.S.   Victory. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of 

the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson. 

2ist  October,  1805. 

2nd  Ed.     Crown  Svo.     ^  pages,     7\vo  Illustrations  : 

(1)  Of  Lord   NELSON   in  the  dress  he  wore  when 

he  received  his  mortal  wound. 

(2)  Of  the  BuUct  that  killed  him. 

Bound  in  Blue  Cloth,  uncut  edges.     Half- A  Crown,  Net 
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The    Paston   Letters. 
1422-1509. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  containing  upwards  of  400  letters, 
etc.,  hitherto  unpublished, 

EDITED   BY 

JAMES   GAIRDNER, 
0/  the   Public  Record  Office, 

3  Vols,     Fcap,  %vo,  Cloth  extra  ^  15  s  mt, 

"  Thi  Pastan  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  tlie  progressive  con* 
dicion  of  Society,  and  come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  moral  history 
of  England,  which  they  alone  in  this  period  supply.  They  stand,  indeed, 
singly,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  Europe  :  for  thou;>h  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  the  archives  of  Italian  families,  if  not  in  France  or  Germany,  a  series  of 
merely  private  letters  equally  ancient  may  be  concealed  ;  I  do  not  recollect 
that  any  have  been  published,  lliey  are  all  written  in  the  reigns  of  Hbnry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  except  a  few  that  extend  as  far  as  Henry  VII.,  by 
diflferent  members  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable,  but  not  noble,  family ;  and 
are,  therefore,  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  English  gentry  of  that  age." — 
HsNRY  Hallam,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  nf  Europe^  u  998, 
Ed,  1837. 

These  Letters  are  the  genuine  correspondence  of  a  family  in  Nor- 
folk during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  As  such,  they  are  altogether 
unique  in  character ;  yet  the  language  is  not  so  antiquated  as  to 
present  any  serious  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader.  The  topics  of 
the  letters  relate  partly  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  and 
partly  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  time :  and  the  correspondence 
includes  State  papers,  love  letters,  bailifTs  accounts,  sentimental 
poems,  jocular  epistles,  etc. 

Besides  the  public  news  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Loss  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  English  ;  the  indictment,  and  subsequent  murder  at 
sea  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  great 
struggle  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  we  have  the  story  of  John 
Paston's  first  introduction  to  his  wife  ;  incidental  notices  of  severe 
domestic  discipline,  in  which  his  sister  frequently  had  her  head 
broken  ;  letters  from  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews,  a  match-making 
Mamma,  who  reminds  the  youngest  John  Paston  that  Friday  is 
*' Saint  Valentine's  Day,"  and  invites  him  to  come  and  visit  her 
family  from  the  Thursday  evening  till  the  Monday,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  Letter  has  been  exhaustively  annotated  ;  and  a  Chrono* 
logical  Table,  with  most  copious  Indices,  conclude  the  Work. 


THE    "WHITEHALL  EDITION" 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  from  the  Original  Texts  by  H.  Arthur  Doublrday, 

with  the  assistance  of  T.  Gregory  Foster  and  Robert  Elson. 

In  12  volumes,  imperial  i6mo. 

The  special  features  to  which  the  publishers  would  call  atten- 
tion are  the  type,  which  is  large  enough  to  be  read  with  com- 
fort by  all ;  the  numbering  of  the  lines,  for  convenience  of 
reference ;  the  arrangbu ent  of  the  plays  in  d^onological 
order ;  and  the  glossary  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
play.  The  text  has  been  carefully  edited  from  Uie  original 
editions,  and  follows  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Folio  of 
1623.  A  few  notes  recording  the  emendations  of  modem 
Editors  which  have  been  adopted  are  printed  at  the  end  of  each 
play. 

The  volumes  are  handsomely  lx>und  in  buckram  and  in  cloth, 
5r.  per  volume.  Also  in  half-parchment,  gilt  top,  6s,  per 
volume. 

SOME  PHESS  OPINIONS  OF  **  THE   WHITEHALL 

SHAKESPEARE:* 

"  The  print  is  deAr,  the  paper  good,  the  marKio  sufficient,  and  the  volume 
not  loo  cumbersome."— T'fMr^r. 

"  Ihc  text  gives  every  evidence  of  being  edited  with  care  and  scholarship. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  Tht  lyMtehaliSkakesfitare  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  generally  attractive  among  the  many  editions  of  the  baid  Whidi 
compete  for  public  favour."— tS'^^^/xwMM. 

"  The  general  effect  is  excellent  ...  it  descnres  a  great  success.'*— 
Nathutu  Ohervtr, 

"  Tht  WhiUhaU  Shaktsptau^  QXimxckt!tA%  itself  by  its  convenient  form, 
and  its  clear  and  handsome  type,  as  well  as  bvsome  special  features,  among 
which  vk  the  alplubetical  index  to  all  the  cnaraaers  in  the  plays  in  each 
volume."— i?«i/r  AVw*. 

"  It  combines,  as  far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  a  library  and  pc^ular 
edition."— JLrV/mo'  World. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  the  market  whida  is 
more  prettily  got  up  or  better  printed.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  editions  for 
the  general  reader  that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country."— ^rW/uA 
Ltadir, 

"  Paper,  print,  and  bindbg  leave  little  to  be  de&ired."— ^/asu/«n/. 
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